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REMARKS ON THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 


BY GEORGE E. ELLIS. 


The writer of the following pages will venture to offer 
for the eye of readers a suggestion which, though prompted 
and prepared to speak, on a recent occasion, to the ears 
of auditors, he thought it wiser to suppress, without, how- 
ever, pausing long upon the reasons for drawing the pen 
through the sentence written on his manuscript. , In prepar- 
ing, at the request of the City Government of Boston, some 
four or five months ago, an Address commemorative of the 
Centennial of the Evacuation of the Town and Harbor by 
the army and fleet of Great Britain, at the opening of the 
war of the Revolution, he wrote out at length five successive 
drafts of what he was to deliver, substantially the same in 
tenor and method, but admitting of variation till the locked 
type was imposed for the press. The suggestion about to be 
expressed was allowed a place in three of those drafts, was 
erased in the fourth, and not restored in the final one. In 
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connection with a passing reference to a class of the utter- 
ances from village orators in our revolutionary epoch, which, 
from the spasms and fervors of their turgid and objurgatory 
rhetoric have attached associations of banter and ridicule to 
a style of so-called “ American eloquence ” as “spread eagle- 
ism,” the following sentence found a place in the writer’s 
manuscript :— 

[Considering that the document called “ The Declaration 
of Independence” has done service for a full century, and 
that what it proclaimed as a right has been established as a 
fact, it may not be out of place to ask whether, for reasons that 
would be irrelevant if not self-suggestive, the public reading ° 
of that Bill of Indictment against his Majesty, George III., 
should not henceforward be dispensed with in our civic cel- 
ebrations of the Fourth of July.] ; 

It might be difficult to pronounce upon the reception which 
such a suggestion would have from a popular audience. 
Much would depend upon the composition and spirit of the 
audience. Many impulsive and perhaps some considerate 
persons would pronounce it unpatriotic, chilling, ungrateful 
to our fathers, oblivious of times that tried the spirits of 
earnest and heroic men and women, and a suppression, for 
reasons which, however plausible, would be insufficient, of 
the truths of history. But, as certainly, there are others, few 
or many, who, without entering into any criticism of the 
“Declaration” in its contents, tone, or spirit, are prompted 
by a spontaneous or a deliberately-formed conviction to 
wish that, while it holds its place in our histories and for 
reading by classes in our public schools, it may not be con- 
sidered as claiming rightfully a rehearsal through all time in 
our public celebrations. Notoriously there are those who 
absent themselves on such patriotic occasions because they 
do not wish to listen to it, however graceful and accomplished 
may be the selected speaker chosen to read it. The poor old 
monarch may in one sense have deserved, at the time and 
under the conditions of the crisis, all the severity of reproach 
and invective in the formidable specifications under which 
his aggressions upon the liberties and rights of his subjects 
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on this continent are so mercilessly catalogued. But he 
acted under what was to him a prompting of patriotic, offi- 
cial, and religious duty, to preserve the integrity and the 
loyalty of his realm. His perplexities and actual sufferings 
in the strife exceeded in amount and intensity those of any 
other individual. Mental aberration was either the cause or 
the consequence of his persistency in the course which he 
pursued. He acted manfully and magnanimously in receiv- 
ing the first diplomatic envoy from the new nation of revolted 
rebels. He has been long enough in his grave to be forgiven, 
especially by those whom he never injured nor can injure, 
and the temper of our modern thought and sentiment favors 
a limitation of retribution on both sides of the bound of 
mortality. 

But the writer of these pages has no wish or purpose to 
enter into an argument here and now on the matter just sug- 
gested. And he will content himself with merely dropping 
another suggestion — equally without argument —as to this 
point; whether, if the annual public reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independencé, in civic celebrations, is to run on into 
another century, we might not wisely supplement it with 
one or two happily-worded sentences, alike modest and grate- 
ful in their tone, recognizing that near the close of our first 
century we had freed ourselves from the reproach of having 
proclaimed as a “self-evident” truth what we did not recog- 
nize as a nation, “That all men are created equal, and en- 
dowed by their Creator with inalienable rights, — life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It would be presumptuous for any one to suppose that he 
could bring anything of novelty to the discussion or criticism 
of that so-called “Immortal Instrument,” unless he should 
leave the solid ground of the substantial matters of fact with 
which it deals and indulge himself in irrelevant fancies and 
speculations. None the less as years pass on and the docu- 
ment is read by new eyes, and illustrated by comments 
prompted by reading the history of the past, and by reflec- 
tions and observations on the present aspect of things, we 
may freshen old recitals by some incidental inferences and 
summaries of our own. 


” 
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The first point which presents itself for remark in a new 
reading of the Declaration of Independence, is that it was 
designed simply to serve a temporary and emergent purpose, 
and that its distinctive excellence or fitness lies in its admi- 
rable adaptation to serve that purpose. We may be reasona- 
bly sure that if the committee of five able and earnest men, 
patriots and of well-trained minds, who were charged with 
the high responsibility of preparing that instrument, and if 
the chairman who drafted and wrote it had had in view the 
use which has been made of it for a century in the annual 
reading of it in the ‘public civic celebrations, just referred to, 
in the ears of millions of our citizens, that prescient thought 
would have left its impress on the written paper. The com- 
pass of its theme would have been larger and fuller, its tone 
and spirit would have been lifted. The preamble of the 
instrument, with adequate dignity of import and phrase, 
affirms that “a decent -respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires” that when one people is urged,in the course of 
human events, by necessity, to dissolve the bands which 
have connected them politically with’ another people, the 
causes which impel to such a separation should be declared. 
This, indeed, was simply meeting the whole demand of the 
occasion as defined, with its limitations and conditions, and 
it announced that a new nation was about to «claim and 
assume its place among the governments of the earth. This 
was but a modest utterance over the cradle of a nation that 
was to cover in its growth a whole continent. Many a royal 
infant has been wrapped in its first swaddling-clothes with more 
éclat, with more boastful proclamations and greeting lyrics of 
the laureate. What grand and swelling periods might have 
been given to a manifesto for the reading of the world that 
a continent which divided the globe was no longer to own 
subjection to a little island of the sea. When that Committee 
of the Congress “had: several meetings in which were pro- 
posed the articles of which the Declaration was to consist, 
and minutes made of them,” only a most rigid adhesion to 
the emergent and temporary demand on their thoughts and 
pens, could have excluded all reference to the vast visions 
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of the natural growth of an expanding realm to which on the 
day of its birth they were content simply to give a name and 
claim legitimacy for it. Not one word appears as to the 
rightfulness or the reasonableness of the institution of self- 
government on these vast realms, washed by both oceans, by 
a people then “in the bone and gristle of manhood.” » That 
they had become sufficient for themselves; that even common 
sense and the evident fitness of things made it a matter of 
course that they were able and bound to care for themselves 
and their children; and that they must henceforward assume 
all the risks and responsibilities which come from natural 
maturity and self-dependence,—these obvious facts, which 
really cover the whole ground for all who read or listen to 
the Declaration of Independence, are allowed but faint recog- 
nition init. Would that have been the case had there been 
foresight or forethought of the public reading in thousands 
of villages and cities of & continent, of a document which 
makes no other record of the nation’s birth than one of 
embittered invective as the justification of a quarrel and 
separation ? \ 

Should it be urged that all these peaceful and persuasive 
suggestions of the reasonableness and fitness of the occasion 
for the birth and baptism into freedom of a new nation, 
because an independent inheritance was prepared for it, were 
precluded by the passion and quarrel of the hour, and by 
actual bloodshed, there was still another train of thought and 
argument which we may think might have found recognition 
in the Declaration. It might. have suggested, however 
curtly and comprehensively — for any intimation of the mat- 
ter would have had significance and force, — the embarrass- 
ments of a longer continuance of colonial relations, and the 
difficulty, really proved an impossibility, of adjusting such 
relations in government, legislation, representation, and 
commerce, so as to secure the rights and the welfare of a 
people on this continent while dependent upon a foreign 
King and Parliament. Plans and measures thought to be 
dictated by a wise statesmanship, and not intended, at least, 
to be arbitrary, unjust, or tyrannical, had been devised to 
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regulate those relations, and had been proved to be wholly 
inadequate to the proposed object. The main and all-suffi- 
cient reason for the separation of the colonies from the mother 
country was the proved impracticability and impossibility of 
devising any terms for a connection by dependence and sub- 
jection. The antecedents of these colonies, the headway of 
the momentum already gained by them in the direction of 
freedom, and the nature and influence of the institutions, 
feelings, customs, and precedents already established here, 
precluded the intent of King and Parliament to bring them 
under guardianship in their maturity after they had been 
self-guided in their youth. It was not only an arrest of a 
natural tendency, but a fetter upon an actual liberty. The 
plans of the ministry involved an arbitrary curtailment of 
what had become vested rights. The colonists regarded 
themselves as bidden to turn on their own track, and volun- 
tarily pass under a yoke which they had never borne. Usage 
and an assumed principle had accustomed them to regard 
their own local assemblies for legislation as having all the 
rights, privileges, and responsibilities for these colonies that 
the British Parliament had and exercised for the island, 
whose Lords and Commons were represented in it. That 
Parliament could not impose taxes to be levied here, nor 
draw a revenue from the colonies for expenses not incurred 
by them, or for objects in which they had no interest. These 
colonies, in their origin, history, and development, had a 
unique character and status. Other British colonies have 
either been planted after conquest, or by direct government 
patronage, and have been under control and surveillance 
from the first. It was from this peculiar and especial char- 
acter of the American colonies, and in the consequences of 
their development from freedom and in freedom, that the arrest 
laid upon them in the name of prerogative took the aspect 
of arbitrary authority and tyranny. The development of the 
controversy brought out that fact in full light and force. The 
merchants of Britain were free to trade directly over the 
world ; but Parliament enacted that the merchants of the col- 
onies should trade directly only with Britain. The manufact- 
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urers of Britain could ply their skill on all native and foreign 
products, but the colonists were forbidden to work their own 
mines and mills and looms and knitting needles even for free 
intercolonial traffic. The purpose was to raise a revenue 
out of the colonies, but not for the colonies. The wisest 
statesmen in Parliament, even those most frienaly and mag- 
nanimous in standing for the rights of the colonies — Chat- 
ham, Fox, Burke, Conway, Barre, and Pownal, — had not wit 
or skill to propose a scheme for the administration of these 
dependencies of the realm which should meet the conditions 
of natural justice and respect the rights of Englishmen on this 
continent. Nor had any of our own patriots, either in their 
provincial or general assemblies, succeeded in proposing any 
adjustment of the controversy which would reconcile the 
exercise of the royal prerogative and a ministerial rule with 
what they claimed of inalienable natural freedom. 

Thousands of printed and manuscript pages of State papers 
and debates in our libraries exhibit to the reader of these 
days how honestly and laboriously, with all regard for equity, 
and with the utmost acuteness of intellect, wise and good 
men had sought to reconcile any practical method of the 
dependence of the colonies on the mother country with the 
conditions under which alone the colonists would admit such 
dependence. The struggle began with a single honest pur- 
pose on the part of the latter, not to secure full independence, 
but to obtain a redress of grievances. The result was a steady 
increase of those grievances, the imposition of new and severer 
burdens being found necessary to exact submission to those 
already laid. Thus it had been demonstrated that all at- 
tempts to adjust the relations between the colonists and the 
mother country in a way acceptable to either party — much 
more to both parties — had failed, and must fail, because the 
object was an impracticable one. The presence here of a 
hostile fleet and army was a proclamation of that decision 
from the other side of the water; the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was the response to it on this side. 

The facts just hinted at are of course implied and taken 
for granted in that decisive instrument which issued from 
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Congress. But they are not distinctly and emphatically set 
forth in any pointed sentences of it. They do not make the 
burden of the instrument to the effect of declaring that the 
reason for our renouncing a connection, by dependence, with 
Great Britain was the proved and demonstrated impractica- 
bility of adjusting in any way her claims with our rights. 
That instrument is drawn as, substantially, a Bill of Indict- 
ment against George III. by name and in his royal personal- 
ity. The charges are set out under twenty different and 
specific counts, with untempered severity of invective, with 
a cumulative piling up of epithets and reproaches, and they 
culminate in the use of the harshest term that can be applied 
to aruler; v2z.,a tyrant. Two-thirds of the whole instru- 
ment, as we now read it, is pointed and toned in this personal 
direction, and with this sharpness of objurgatory language 
against the monarch. And in those portions of Jefferson’s 
original draft of it which were stricken out by Congress 
before its adoption, the same severity of invective and re- 
proach is so freely indulged as to warrant the inference that 
this was the reason for their suppression. In one particular, 
however, Congress seems to have given especial ratification 
to the view that the whole burden of the oppression laid 
upon the colonies was chargeable directly and solely to the 
king. Jefferson had introduced into his draft a forcibly- 
written paragraph, equally just and effective in its charges, 
in which “our British brethren” were sharply reprimanded 
for their own lack “of justice and magnanimity,” for being 
“unfeeling brethren,” for « giving the last stab to agonizing 
affection,” and for “permitting their chief magistrate,” to 
pursue his tyrannical course. Congress erased all this very 
significant matter. The reason for this erasure given by 
Jefferson, in his own language, is as follows: “The pusillan- 
imous idea that we had friends in England worth keeping 
terms with, still haunted the minds of many. For this rea- 
son those passages which conveyed censures on the people of 
England were struck out, lest they should give them offence.” 

On this point Lord John Russell, in his Life of C. J. For, 
makes the following very just remark: “The Declaration 
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has one singular defect in it, but which only proves the 
lingering affection which the Americans still retained for 
the mother country. As Mr. Jefferson originally drew the 
Declaration of Independence, he charged the acts of which 
the Americans complained, in the first place to the king, but 
secondly to the people of Great Britain.” He infers that the 
erasure of the charge against the latter by the Congress was 
prompted by what was left of a “fond regard” for the Eng- 
lish people rather than by a fear “of breaking with friends.” 
Lord Russell adds: “ Be this as it may, this omission warped 
the truth of this memorable Declaration. George III. ap- 
pears in it as a single and despotic tyrant.” 

If, therefore, we are to ascribe to Mr. Jefferson primarily 
that most striking characteristic of the proclamation of our 
nation’s birth, which is marked by the assigning of about 
three-fourths of its whole matter to this emphatic denuncia- 
tion of the king, we are also to recognize the fact that the 
Congress, so far from objecting to his view, except in alter- 
ing an occasional word or phrase, struck out the only 
relieving or balancing sentences which laid a portion of the 
blame on others than the monarch himself. 

Thus it came about that the great State Paper which has 
secured such uncounted public rehearsals, annually, for a full 
century, on our Fourth of July celebrations, is an indictment 
of twenty counts against the monarch described in it, as 
Lord Russell writes it, “as a single and despotic tyrant,” 
allegiance and obedience to whom the colonists from that 
hour renounced. So’ intense and exasperating are the 
specifications of tyrannical acts and intentions, and so sharp 
are the adjectives and even the nouns used in defining them, 
that doubtless many patriotic young persons, as they hear 
the document read, while cannon are booming and flags are 
flying, feel their blood stirred, and long to strike a blow 
against some modern representative of the old tyranny. 

Having already intimated that he is viewing the Declara- 
tion as composed to serve a temporary purpose, to which 
as the event proved it was admirably adapted, the writer of 
these pages need not enter upon the discussion of the ques- 
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tion as to the perfect truth and fairness of this its most strik- 
ing characteristic, in assigning to the king alone, and that 
too in terms of bitter reproach and personal invective, the 
responsibility of alienating the colonies from their allegiance, 
and goading them to seek the only-possible relief in fighting 
for their independence. It would not be necessary to quote 
* a single line written by a patriot or historian on this side of 
the water to prove that the monarch of the realm was not 
only officially, but personally, the prime and foremost agent 
in effecting the revolt of his colonies. Some of the ablest 
statesmen of that realm during his own reign, and a line of 
historians and biographers ever since, with scarce an excep- 
tion or qualification in the judgment pronounced by them, 
have laid upon him this burden of responsibility. And there 
is almost complete unanimity also in the further judgment 
that, after the largest allowance has been made for the king, 
on the score of his official obligation to preserve the integrity 
of his realm, the prerogative of the crown, and the due 
dependency of every portion of his empire, an enormous 
measure of culpability is chargeable upon him for his personal 
attitude, conduct, and animosity, his wrong-headedness, ob- 
stinacy, and perversity, which first inflamed the controversy, 
and steadily aggravated and embittered it in its progress. 
The evidence of this has been steadily accumulating in the 
publication of Cabinet proceedings and private correspond- 
ence, the king’s own letters being the most damaging against 
him. But there was not a statesman near his throne; not a 
member of either house of Parliament; not one even of the 
party in opposition to his chosen confidential advisers, who 
did not accord with him in his view of his royal obligation 
to retain his sway over his colonies. The whole range coy- 
ered by any divergence of opinions concerned simply the 
measures by which that sway should be preserved, and any 
resistance to it should be dealt with. There were even 
some who claimed to be friendly to the colonies who at first 
objected that the measures taken by the king were not more 
efficient, and that, if force and the military arm were used, they 
should have been brought to bear with a concentration and 
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energy which would have stricken down all opposition. 
The feeble, dilatory, unstable, and scattering method which 
characterized alike the measures of ministers and secretaries 
of departments, the planning of campaigns and the conduct 
of the general officers in command, was a simple aggravation 
of the strife, alike in the view of those who approved and of 
those who would have averted it. It was very soon evident 
that Britain could not furnish from her own home popula- 
tion an army sufficient for the subjugation of the colonies, 
and recourse was had for mercenaries, first to Russia, whose 
Empress mocked the insulting appeal, and then to petty 
German States, who counted off the tale of their conscripts 
as if they had been oxen sent to the shambles. A little later 
it became evident that, while it was out of the question that 
any effective British army should penetrate into the interior 
of this country, a scattering or concentrated assault upon 
any portion of its seaboard would fail of bringing its people, 
trained in freedom, into subserviency to foreign rule. A 
wiser policy antecedent to the use of force, or a more vigor- 
ous employment of that force from the first, might possibly 
have deferred the claim to independence, or its full vindica- 
tion; but the result was sure, contingent only upon time and 
means. 

So far then as George III., in the exercise of his kingly 
office, pursued a policy for maintaining his prerogative and 
preserving the integrity of his realm, in which, as was un- 
questionably the case, he had the countenance and further- 
ance of the Parliamentary representatives of his people, the 
censures and reproaches cast upon him individually in our Dec- 
laration of Independence can be warranted only on the ground 
that a principal agent may stand as the exponent of all his 
supporters and abettors. But Jefferson, and those who sub- 
scribed the instrument drafted by him, saw fit to hold the 
king to a fearful responsibility in the matter of the now 
inflamed and blood-stained strife; and they had a reason, 
soon to be stated, for treating him as the individual culprit, 
with entire obliviousness of his ministry and the supporters 

“of his policy. The facts and documents which are now in 
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our possession, as derived from the publication of private 
papers, reveal the personal qualities and agency of George 
III. in his way of dealing with the great quarrel, and prove 
how at every stage and in every incident of it it was aggra- 
vated, embittered, and complicated by his individual perver- 
_ sity. The character of the king, as drawn by Lord Brougham, 
and the monarch’s own letters, as given in the “ North Cor- 
respondence,” leave nothing to be said by the descendants 
of his revolted subjects in America in the way of stinging 
and opprobrious judgment against him. Of course much of 
_ this sort which is known to us was neither known nor con- 
jectured by the representative patriots of the colonies. Nor 
can we suppose that such knowledge as they had reached and 
such opinions as they had formed, of the obstinate perversity 
of the king had come all at once and recently into their minds 
to prompt so great a change in their manner of treating him. 
They were not aware ofthe lengths to which dissension had 
gone in his own Cabinet, how earnestly some of his own 
wisest statesmen had remonstrated with him personally and 
by letter, how more than one of his ministers had repeatedly 
asked leave to resign office, nor that the king had threatened 
to abdicate if his will was thwarted. But all that they did 
know of his personal responsibility in the measures which 
drove them into asserting independence would not, alone, 
account for the treatment which the king received for the 
Jirst time in any State Paper written here, when the Declara- 
tion was signed in Congress. 

The tenor and tone of that document are in start- 
ling, almost painful, contrast with those of every other 
paper which had preceded it, from Provincial or Conti- 
nental Congresses. It is somewhat remarkable that our 
orators and historians have taken so little note of, and have 
passed by without explaining, the transition from a pre- 
viously forbearing, respectful, and even affectionate manner 
of speaking of and to the king, to this sudden outpouring of 
wrath and reproach against him. All through the papers writ- 
ten by our patriots in local or general assemblies, for the ten 
previous years of the controversy, there had been a studious 
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avoidance of any utterance or statement that could be person- 
ally offensive to the king. There had been a rigid reserve 
in this direction. The writers had even trespassed upon the 
borders of a disingenuous and artful skill in exempting the 
monarch from at least the prime responsibility in causing 
their grievances. The whole blame and censure were laid at 
the door of the ministers and Parliament, as prompting and 
goading the king to turn away from our humble remon- 
strances and petitions, and to harden his heart and hand 
against us. It can but provoke wonder and a smile in the 
reader of our day to observe with what gentle, cooing 
addresses our patriots sought to secure the love and ten- 
derness of the king, as in response to the same feelings in 
their own breasts, while they discharged the vials of their 
indignation against his ministry, as misleading him, as 
thrusting themselves scornfully between him and his poor, 
suffering, loyal subjects, and compelling him against his will 
to turn upon us the artillery of death. This is the uniform, 
the almost unexceptional, characteristic of all public papers, 
in that they spared the king, and made up for courtesy in 
that direction by bitter epithets and invectives against his 
ministers. It is true that occasionally, in private, confiden- 
tial letters written by our patriots, there leaked out avowals 
that they were not so blind in this matter as policy prompted 
them to appear. In such a letter written by Washington in 
the camp at Cambridge, we find him recognizing ‘a tyran- 
nical king and a diabolical ministry,” the latter epithet 
being especially emphatic for the sake of justifying the 
slightly milder reproach of the former. But the public 
papers had taken no such liberties. 

The theory under which the patriot rebels had pro- 
ceeded up to the time of the Declaration seems to 
have been somewhat as follows: That the government 
over them, as represented by the king, was legal in its 
authority, but, as exercised by Parliament and the min- 
istry, was unjust in its rule and administration. The 
assumption was that the relation of the king to the colo- 
nies was different from that to his home-realm, more direct 
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in itself, and in a measure outside of, and independent 
of, Parliament. He was our king; but our colonial assem- 
blies were our parliaments, having here local jurisdiction, 
liberties, and responsibilities answering to those of the Brit- 
ish legislature within the bounds of the island. The Con- 
gress had directly promised that, if the colonists could come 
to an understanding with the king, or his delegated gover- 
nors here, Parliament not intermeddling in the matter, they 
would respond to his wishes. They thus tickled his pre- 
rogative while putting a slight on his Parliament. If the 
king had been willing so to receive it, the ingenious device 
of the Congress which relieved him of blame and censure 
at the expense of his ministry might have aided the work of 
petition and remonstrance. There is abundant evidence that 
the opposition in England to the royal and ministerial policy, 
though in part fairly to be referred to real sympathy with 
the Americans, was largely enforced by the feeling that that 
policy was inconsistent with the liberal principles supported by 
the friends of the Hanoverian dynasty. It was believed that 
if an essential despotism had sway in the treatment of the 
colonies, an arbitrary exercise of the prerogative would, as a 
consequence, assert itself in England. Up to a certain point, 
too, the colonists felt that they were making common cause 
with British subjects in vindicating, not only the rights of 
Englishmen, but those especially of the electors of Parlia- 
ment. They felt, also, that, till they declared their inde- 
pendence, they had been claiming nothing new, but only 
reclaiming their old liberties; that the risk which threatened 
them was the being compelled to part with their primitive, 
original, inherent rights, and that the question as concerned 
their posterity was whether the entail should be of heredi- 
tary liberty or hereditary bondage. 

Up to the very day on which the Declaration had been 
adopted in Congress, that assembly, as well as provincial 
ones, had steadily maintained what we must call a fiction of 
policy, that their controversy ‘and grievance were not with 
the king, to whom they avowed and promised true loyalty, 
but with his Cabinet and Parliament. The outpouring of 
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wrath and denunciation against George III., in the instru- 
ment penned by Jefferson, is in amazing contrast with the 
tenor and spirit of previous papers whose ink was hardly 
dry. In the Stamp Act controversy, a congress of the dele- 
gates from nine colonies meeting in New York, in 1765, had 
said in an address to His Majesty, “ We glory in being sub- 
jects of the best of kings, having been born under the most 
perfect form of government.” The famous Circular Letter 
of the Massachusetts House, in 1768, called the king “ their 
common head and father.” The second petition — “the 
olive branch” —of the General Congress to the king, 
adopted just one year before the Declaration — July 8, 1775, 
— “solemnly assured” His Majesty of “an ardent desire” 
for relations of harmony with him; and the friendly offices 
of Richard Penn were enlisted to present the petition with a 
tender courtesy. True, this petition was drafted by the 
temporizing and timid Dickinson, and was so tame and 
fawning that the more resolved of the delegates, who still 
allowed it to pass, pronounced it “disgusting for its humil- 
ity.” The writer of it when presenting it, said he had used 
in it only one word which he disapproved,—the word 
Congress. Rough Ben. Harrison said that was the only 
word in it which satisfied him. Again, on Dec. 6, Congress 
made an earnest declaration in answer to the king’s procla- 
mation of Aug. 23 — pronouncing the colonies in a state of 
rebellion, —in which they sturdily repudiate the charge of a 
want of allegiance to “our king,” and pronounce the British 
Constitution “our best inheritance.” This declaration was 
made, notwithstanding it had come to the knowledge of 
Congress on Novy. 9, that the king had scornfully refused to 
receive the second petition just referred to, and that it was 
to have no answer. Patience endured a little longer. 

One more speech from the king, at the opening of the 
next session of Parliament, was so determined and inexorable 
in its denunciation of the Colonists, and in the resolution to 
visit upon them the whole vengeful weight of his indigna- 
tion, that it would have been absurd and self-stultifying for 
Congress to have addressed to him one word further in the 
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old strain. He had now, if never before, assumed personally 
the whole responsibility of the measures which had been pro- 
nounced tyrannical. Of course, then, he was a “tyrant.” 
Other proceedings all over the Continent had prepared and. 
matured measures for the declaration of a final and hopeless 
rupture with him. The local assemblies of several of the 
colonies had, in fact, anticipated the decisive action of Con- 
gress. Others of them had communicated their full approval 
of the step if decided upon. Leading patriots by letter and 
in free converse had expressed their impatience at delay, 
and gave forth impassioned appeals that the Rubicon should 
be passed. Meanwhile Congress had come to realize that 
before that decisive step should be taken, regard must be 
had for measures which would prove essential in maintain- 
ing a conflict that would be sure to be a most exacting one, 
and might be desperate if the colonists were to wage it 
single-handed. They must be sure of foreign aid in money 
and muniments and commerce, if not in open alliance. This 
essential necessity was in itself embarrassed by multiform 
perplexities arising from the relations between the govern- 
ments of Europe and that of England, and from the prepon- 
derating and over-awing power of the latter. Congress 
would find scope for all its acuteness and energy in dealing 
with these perplexities. There was one embarrassment, 
however, which was so near at hand, and of such practical 
obstructiveness, that it must be at once recognized and dis- 
abled. So long as there was the slightest possibility that 
under any phase of affairs, and by any terms, there should 
be a reconciliation with England which would leave the 
colonies under her sway, or even her protection, no foreign 
power or people could be looked to to espouse their side of 
the quarrel. It would be attended with all the annoyances 
encountered by one who should identify himself either with 
an alienated and separated husband or wife in a family 
quarrel, should they afterwards come gushingly together 
again. 

The great and decisive step to be taken by’ Congress 
involved these essential conditions: it should make the 
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breach final and irreparable by a pledged and solemn cove- 
nant precluding all possibility of retraction; it should engage 
the delegates and through them their constituents to har- 
mony in council, and to codperation in all subsequent pro- 
ceedings; and it should dispose of all the halting, hesitating 
misgivings which had heretofore disabled the action of the 
patriots, and draw the line decisively between them and the 
Tories all over the Continent. Only a blow struck at the 
king himself would serve this last exigency. The ministry 
and Parliament had been battered beyond all hope that they 
would ever revive their sway here. “The Rightful Sover- 
eign” lingered still on the stage, and had received only 
courtesy, — not all sincere, as we must now confess. At any 
rate, the change was a stupendous one from the tone and 
language in which he had been uniformly addressed to those 
which characterized the great pronunciamento to be laid 
before him in August, 1776, in his Cabinet. We cannot be 
surprised, nor even indignant, when we read that on the 
reception of the Declaration in England scornful outbursts 
came not only from the ministerial, but from some of the 
opposition party; that the rebels had now thrown off the 
mask, had proved themselves hypocrites and falsifiers in 
their professions of loyalty, and had laid ignominious insults 
upon their monarch which he was bound to avenge. 

The drafting of the Declaration was committed to Jeffer- 
son, in part for the same reason which had given the com- 
mand of our armies to Washington — bécause .he was a Vir- 
ginian, that province being larger than any two of the 
others, and representing the whole southern section of them, 
—and in part because of his known skill with the pen. He 
was thirty-three years of age, there being but one member of 
the Congress his junior. He had boldly taken by speech 
and pen the position to which he meant now to commit his 
associate delegates and their constituents. When he had 
drafted the paper, he submitted it to the examination of 
Franklin and John Adams, whose names followed his own 
on the committee, he having had one vote more than any 
other member upon it. These two colleagues, as decidedly 
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convinced as he was, that the time had come for the final 
and irrevocable resolve, made but a few verbal changes, and 
those of slight consequence, in his draft. Congress sub- 
jected it to a severer scrutiny, with important modifications, 
not, however, as we have seen, qualifying its character as a 
bill of indictment against the king. The full seriousness of 
the issue was realized in the prolonged deliberation and the 
deferred testing of the resolution and accord of the dele- 
gates, upon the ratification of the instrument. A profound 
gravity weighed upon the spirits of the assembly, though we 
have record of some touches of humor exchanged between a 
few members as they took the pen in hand for signing. One 
member suggested that it became them all henceforward to 
hang together, as otherwise they would have to hang sepa- 
rately ; while the most obese of the delegates remarked that 
it would be all over with ‘him half an hour before a puny 
colleague by his side would have ceased to dangle in the air. 

Our knowledge of what transpired in those final delibera- 
tions is exceedingly imperfect and meagre, and never was 
there in session a council of men debating a momentous 
issue of which we should have more heartily welcomed a 
verbatim report of everything that was said aloud, or whis- 
pered, or dropped in asides. But we have only fragments 
and traditions. This, however, is well-assured to us—so 
far as a negative admits of proof, — that the poor old scape- 
goat king did not have one single voice or hand raised in 
protest or appeal for softening or reducing the personal 
charges heaped upon him, As we now read the Declaration 
— between the brief, opening preamble, and the briefer cove- 
nant of its close,—we have to catch our breath, to take a 
new start for each of its curt and crowded paragraphs of 
objurgation, and we find ourselves exercising a keen discrim- 
ination in order to distinguish precisely the distinct matter 
of each charge. The pronoun He has to do service for all 
the titles and epithets of royalty, not one of which relieves - 
the instrument, or administers a gracious salvo to the dig- 
nity of the repudiated monarch. And that pronoun, repeated 
till we tire of it, makes such a demand for aspirates upon 
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the vocal powers of the reader, that he is tempted to count 
the number of the times in which it is used. There is also 
a temper of bitterness and scorn, a harsh and opprobious 
passion conveyed into the elaborate specification of the acts 
and purposes of the king, referring all grievances to his 
personal malevolence and vengefulnesss, without a trace of 
any allowance for his responsible official obligations. 

All these facts relating to the drafting of the Declaration, 
its reception by Congress, and its tone and tenor, are evi- 
dences to us that it was intended to meet a temporary 
emergency, rather than to be regarded and rehearsed for all 
time as hailing the nativity of our nation. There are other 
and better reasons to be given why that nation should then 
have been born than any which appear in the document. 
When a youth has grown to vigorous and prosperous man- 
hood, there are more becoming ways for him in which to 
assert it than in relating his early buffetings from a cruel 
parent or a harsh guardian. The Declaration served the 
temporary purpose for which it was designed. It personified 
the tyranny which it cast aside, and it pledged the resolute 
purpose to secure independence. It gave to Congress the 
bond in its membership which it had not as yet accepted, 
and the lack of which had deprived its debates and meas- 
ures of all consistency, persistency, and efficiency. It drew 
the line once for all between halting and hesitating loiterers 
and fault-finders in the local legislatures of the provinces, and 
made a final test between the Tories and the Sons of Liberty. 
‘It answered everywhere in towns and in village hamlets as 
a most inspiriting rallying cry. Most fitly was it read in 
meeting-house, and school-house, and in market-places all 
over the land, as soon as a public demonstration of the sort 
could be provided for on its first proclamation. As fitly, 
too, it might have been rehearsed during the whole tedious 
progress and the fluctuating fortunes of the war. But with 
all due deference and respect for the spirit of patriotism, it 
may be asked whether the public reading of our Declaration 
of Independence would not have found a most graceful and 
fitting cessation, on the acquiescence of Great Britain in the 
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fact itself, and at the confirmation of the Treaty of Peace? 
Even further than this, there can be no wrong or harm in 
suggesting that in self-respect and due regard for his kingly 
office, duty, and dignity, George III. might personally have 
asked, as a favor to himself, that his memory and reign 
might not be kept in fresh remembrance in an expanding 
nation born of his island-realm, simply by a repetition to 
new generations of opprobriums ‘and reproaches heaped on 
himself. It would not have been otherwise than becoming 
in him, to have intimated such a wish on his own part, 
privately, outside of all official papers, yet so that it would 
have reached a quarter where it would have had weight. 
Who can doubt that such a wish, if so expressed, would 
have been at once respected and gratified? It may be pre- 
sumptuous to assume to speak as interpreting the mind of 
the noble and revered chief of men and of rulers, —on a matter 
of which we have no recorded judgment from himself. But 
the writer will venture to avow as his inference from all 
that he has learned of Washington, that he would not deny 
the fact, or the natural inference from the fact, that the 
Declaration of Independence has served the purpose for 
which it was written, and may well be read for all time in 
its place upon the record, and not as a living proclamation. 

It is the habit of our patriotism to regard the Declaration 
as an unparalleled and faultless instrument, and our popu- 
lar writers have assumed that the judgment of the civilized 
globe has so pronounced it. It would be ungracious to 
challenge this patriotic estimate, though as every discursive ° 
reader and every one gifted with a critical skill, is well 
aware, the popular verdict has been challenged, not by those 
only whose standards are foreign, or whose spirit is censo- 
rious. 

There is one suggestion which simple justice to the truth 
of history, as well as to the course pursued by George III. to 
his revolting colonies, demands should be mentioned. There 
Is no recognition whatever in the Declaration of one of the 
principal influences under which the king was acting, and 
which first prompted and directed his measures, that stands 
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wholly clear of any tyrannical, oppressive, or unfair purpose 
on his part, and of any personal infirmity or vice of his own 
character. It was an influence which to a large extent clears 
him, and even his ministry, of blame in his earliest efforts to 
confirm his sovereignty here. The spirit of rebellion origi- 
nated in Massachusetts, and grew to a threatening flame in 
Boston. The representatives of the king in that province 
and that town, from whom he looked for full information, 
and whose advice naturally had weight with him, were at 
the time, not emissaries sent over from his court, pensioned 
here to act as spies, but natives of the province, educated in 
its schools, churches, and college, with family and ancestral 
roots in this soil, and, as might be inferred, filled and quick- 
ened by the spirit of the spot and its people. It was by a 
group of these native crown officials that the king was from the 
first fatally and irretraceably misled. By secret and treach- 
erous letters, the contents of which were designed to inform 
and to guide him and his ministers, these native-born but 
foreign-hearted crown officials assured him that the spirit of 
contention and sedition ruled only in a small faction of dem- 
agogues, and that rigorous dealing with them would repress 
the mischief, as the mass of the people were loyal and 
peaceful. This false intelligence brought over here the 
first regiments of soldiers: to act as an armed police to 
put down the spirit of internal lawlessness. The king’s 
troops, let it ever be remembered, came here at the sum- 
mons of a Boston-born Governor, a communicant of a Puri- 
tan Church, a graduate of Harvard, and a descendant of 
men and women who had been identified for many genera- 
tions with the Republicanism and the Puritanism of Massa- 
chusetts. And the same misguided official continued to 
mislead the king when he had left his native State burdened 
with the reproaches of the people, and had found a pen- 
sioned refuge in England. Under date of July 1, 1774, the 
king wrote to Lord North, “I have seen Mr. Hutchinson, 
late Governor of Massachusetts, and am now well convinced 
they will soon submit. He owns the Boston Port Bill has 
been the only wise and effectual method.” Certainly the 
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king might claim some palliation of his course on the score 
of such direct information from one who was supposed to 
‘understand the crisis which had opened here. The occu- 
pancy of Boston by a small military force, at the prompting 
of some of its own sons, only made it necessary, through the 
irritation which was thus aggravated, to increase the num- 
ber of the regiments. Thus was opened the train of hostile 
and oppressive measures in the development of which it is 
not easy to define a subsequent stage that would allow the 
king to interpose and arrest it; while it is hardly just to 
ascribe to him as in the indictment of the Declaration, the 
whole personal responsibility for initiating and pursuing the 
war. 

There is another consideration which candor demands 
should be recognized as to an extent justifying, or at least 
making only consistent and natural, the resolute persistency 
of the king in the policy adopted by him. The same in- 
formants and ill-advisers who had made to him the represen- 
tations just referred to, reinforced by a large number of other 
persons of character and standing who held no crown offices, 
had positively assured the rulers and people of Great Britain, 
that the very idea of being alienated from their allegiance, 
and ceasing to be subject to the crown, was hateful here : 
that independence was not in their thoughts; that they 
gloried in their loyalty, and would be found on the side of 
prerogative against all who fomented sedition. It was soon 
made to appear that these avowals and professions could 
not be uttered with impunity, and that odium and then per- 
sonal risk of property and life would be visited upon these 
ardent friends of government. As soon as this embittering 
element of discord among ourselves manifested itself, the 
king and his representatives entered into solemn compacts 
to secure immunity, safety, and full compensation to all who 
should avow and maintain their loyalty. On the strength of 
this royal pledge large numbers of people, even in the New 
England provinces, and many more in the other provinces, 
clung to the side of government, incurred all the risks of SO 
doing, were driven from their homes, and treated with indig- 
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nity and severity. From that moment, even until after the 
close of the war, the king was under an added and most 
constraining obligation to cripple his enemies, if only to keep 
his pledge to his friends. 

There may have been good reasons in the service of the 
merely temporary objects to be secured by the Declaration 
to be issued by Congress, why no reference whatever should 
have been made to the palliating conditions relieving the 
official course of the monarch, or explaining or justifying his 
personal attitude in the conflict. But if so, a document 
prepared for such an emergency, and all aglow with the pas- 
sions of the hour, can hardly serve as a judicial statement 
of the controversy when viewed in historical retrospect, or 
be offered, after the lapse of a century, for a popular enter- 
tainment in civic celebrations as a summary rehearsal of our 
claims to legitimate birth as a nation. 

It was not until the year 1847 that the original private 
letters of George III., addressed confidentially to his minis- 
ter, Lord North, during the war, were made public. It may 
be only in the spirit and service of candor to close this article 
—which no one must pronounce unpatriotic—with one of 


those letters, written midway in the conflict, under date of 
June 11, 1779:— 


My Lorp,— No man in my dominions desires solid peace more than 
Ido: but no inclination to get out of the present difficulties, which cer- 
tainly keep my mind very far from a state of ease, can incline me to enter 
into the destruction of the empire. Lord North frequently says, that the 
advantages to be gained by this contest never could repay the expense. 
I own that any war, be it ever so successful, if a person will sit down and 

‘weigh the expense, they will find, as in the last, that it has impoverished 
the State enriched : (sic.) but this is only weighing such events in the scale 
of a tradesman behind his counter. It is necessary for those whom Proy- 
idence has placed in my station to weigh whether expenses, though very 
great, are not sometimes necessary to prevent what would be more ruinous 
than any loss of money. The present contest with America, I cannot help 
saying, is the most serious in which any country was ever engaged. It 
contains such a train of consequences that they must be examined to feel 
its real weight. Whether the laying a tax was deserving all the evils that 
have arisen from it, I should suppose no man could allege without being 
hought [more] fit for Bedlam than a seat in the Senate: but step by step 
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the demands of America have risen. Independence is their object, which 
every man not willing to sacrifice every object to a momentary and inglo- 
rious peace must concur with me in thinking this country can never submit 
to. Should America succeed in that, the West Indies must follow, not in 
independence, but for their own interest they must become dependent on 
America: Ireland would soon follow, and this island, reduced to itself, 
would be a poor island indeed. 


THE RELATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO THE 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT.* 


A strictly democratic government, that is, a government 
conferring equal rights and responsibilities on all citizens of 
suitable age, has never yet been self-sustaining and permanent. 
If our experiment in this country is destined to succeed, it 
must be by virtue of conditions that were wanting in former 
like experiments, or by the absence of conditions which proved 
fatal to them. Among popular governments the principal 
historical examples are those of Athens and of Rome, in 
which, for considerable periods, all free citizens were voters 
and potential office-bearers. 

The sunshine and wind of a normal April day are hardly 
so fickle as was the political condition of Athens. Her en- 
tire annals are checkered by revolution and disaster. “Her 
best men were as likely to be exiled or put to death as to be 
raised to the head of the State; many who merited the pop- 
ular favor were hurled in mere caprice from places of trust 
and power into the most abject misery ; not a few were both’ 
heroes and renegades, patriots and traitors, by turns; and for 
organized depravity and legalized corruption the Athenian 
courts bear the palm among all civil institutions that have 
left their record in history. 

It is a very common idea that the Athenians were a highly 
intelligent people. They were preéminently susceptible of 
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intelligence ; but we have no reason for supposing that the 
mass of the community were educated, or were conversant 
with books, or with any literature except that which came 
to them from the stage. They lived for the most part in 
public ; the paltry fees paid for attendance at the popular 
assemblies, and for serving as dicasts in the joint offices of 
judge and juryman, sufficed to keep large numbers of them, 
strangers to all useful arts and occupations; and a body of 
slaves far outnumbering the free citizens was the conseg uence, 
the cause, or more probably both, of abounding indolence, 
thriftlessness, and inefficiency. Information .came chiefly 
through the ear, and was lable to be exaggerated, distorted, 
or transformed in its passage. Never was any other people 
so accessible to oratory ; never one so easily swayed, inspired, 
energized, maddened by demagogues. The intense power 
of eloquence, or its counterfeit, could indeed, at intervals, 
wake them to glorious ambition, and arouse a patriotism as 
noble as it was for the time sincere; but it as easily lured 
them into weak submission, or arrayed them in opposing ranks 
for the internecine strife which often threatened, and finally 
extinguished, their independence, leaving the championship 
of liberty to “ voices of the dead.” 

Rome, under republican forms, became a veritable democ- 
racy only by slow degrees. Though all free citizens were 
nominally endowed with the right of suffrage, the centuries 
of the higher ranks were so sparse, and those of the lower 
ranks so crowded, that the patricians long retained the as- 
cendency, and held a monopoly of the chief offices of the State. 
As the people gradually encroached on the aristocracy, and 
obtained access to the highest places, civil and military, and 
especially as the freedom of the city was extended to the 
Italian States, and subsequently, in part, to the provinces, it 
became evident that there was no longer any sure route to 
office save force or bribery. The normal course to the con- 
sulship was by the ruinous expenditure of money, to be 
refunded only from the plunder of the provinces assigned to 
the successful candidates at the close of their term of home- 
service. The people were also dazzled by the phantom of 
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military glory, and were ready to violate the constitution by 
prolonging the alloted term of office in behalf of successful 
chieftains, especially as the booty of foreign or provincial 
campaigns provided an affluence of the largesses, games, and 
shows, by and for which ‘the populace lived. It was easy 
for the man who thus remained in power beyond the legal 
limit of his service so to influence the elections, and so to 
dispose of subordinate places by his own dictation, as to 
ensure for himself an ever firmer seat, until he was displaced 
by revolution or assassination. From illegally prolonged to 
perpetual and hereditary empire the transition was easy, and 
for the time even propitious; for it was certainly far better 
for the peace and well-being of the people to come under the 
sole sway of a single despot than to wade from one tyranny 
to another through proscriptions, confiscations, and seas of 
citizens’ blood; and the republican constitution of Rome 
was not one whit less sacred under Augustus Cesar than 
it had been under Julius Ceesar. * 

Rome never had even an intelligent, much less an educated, 
populace. A more despicable, beggarly people than the 
lower orders of the sovereign city never trod the earth. Even 
the culture that might have been derived from honest labor 
and skilful handicraft was almost wholly lacking, except 
among the slaves; for the poorest Roman scorned to work 
while he could be fed from the public granary, or be sus- 
tained in the ruffianly retinue of a Clodius or a Milo, or sell 
his vote and his club or dagger to some aspirant for office. 

There is nothing in the history of universal suffrage, as 
vitiated by popular ignorance, in Athens or in Rome, that 
can give us confidence in the future of our own republic 
under the same régime. But it is fastened upon us inevita- 
bly. There is no backwater in the tide of advancing power 
on the part of the people. We have in this country no limit 
to the right of suffrage, and in investing with the full privi- 
lege of citizens the millions of emancipated slaves, we are 
throwing a fearful weight into the scale, which before seemed 
as heavily loaded as our institutions could bear. 


I would be far from imposing any limit on the suffrage of 
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those who can actually exercise the right. But it is perfectly 
manifest that a very large proportion of our voters do not 
exercise it, —have no conception of its meaning, no knowl- 
edge for whom or for what they are voting, or why they 
perform the function. They have no conscious interest in 
the questions at issue, or‘even in the government itself,— 
nothing that demands protection, unless it be their usurpa- 
tions, their drinking-shops, their disorders, and their crimes ; 
and how effectually these can be protected by the men of 
their choice has been adequately shown in some of our great 
cities, and in at least one of our States, almost to its utter 
ruin. It would matter little what were the qualification for 
citizenship, whether property or education; for, practically, 
the two would seldom be disjoined. Even a very small 
property, with the hope of acquiring more, gives a mana 
conscious interest in the stability and order of the community ; 
while a moderate amount of intelligence, if not neutralized 
by sensuality, can hardly fail to place one in a position in 
which he has nothing to gain by bad government, nothing 
to lose by good government; and though with his slender 
culture he may be an incompetent judge of the more recon- 
dite questions of foreign and domestic policy, a sensible man, 
who can read understandingly, listen intelligently, and use 
his mind with his eyes and ears, has at least some idea of the 
meaning of his vote, the drift of the current of opinion to 
which he yields, and the comparative merit of the interests 
or parties that proffer their claims on his support. 

But the fact of universal suffrage exists, inevitably and 
immovably. Every man of twenty-one years of age has and 
will have a vote; and while there are—to their shame — 
many men of culture and of property who remain away from 
the ballot-box, there is not one of the ignorant and irrespon- 
sible citizens who is not lured, bribed, drugged, or threatened 
into casting his vote, once or oftener, whenever there is an 
election to be made. ‘This condition of things is all the more 
alarming, when we reflect on the control which government 
officials are able to exercise by the free use of the public 
funds, whether directly, or by the giving or withholding of 
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employment on the contingency of political vassalage ; when 
we remember that the vast patronage of at least one depart- 
ment, that of the Navy, has been used in recent elections, 
with hardly an attempt at concealment; when we consider 
that such influence may be so organized as to be almost 
absolute in our large cities, and to make itself felt in every 
village and postal district in the land, and that the more 
corrupt the administration is, the more is it for the interest 
and within the easy ability of those who live on its spoils, to 
perpetuate its ascendency. ‘There are at this moment indu- 
bitable tokens of a conspiracy among office-holders through- 
out the country to simulate the old Roman game, by which 
the consul of a year was made dictator for life, in securing 
for our present executive the extension of a prescriptive 
limit, which, after the venerable precedent of the really great 
men who founded our government, has, till now, been re- 
garded as an imperative, though unwritten, article of its 
constitution. In fine, so long as we have a very large ma- 
jority of voters who are utterly incapable of voting, but are 
mere multipliers of the votes of political intriguers and dem- 
agogues —a body which may be wielded by a single central, 
yet ubiquitous, will, and can incline the balance of power as 
that will may dictate —our republic is in danger; a cloud 
hangs over us, and our only hope is that it may be dissipated 
before it bursts on the land. 

Our safety must be sought in the education ofour citizens, 
and that education must be in our common schools. No other 
system can provide for the training of the entire body of 
the fast rising generation; no other system can so fuse the 
heterogeneous elements of condition, sect, nationality, and 
color, that they shall become one people, with a common 
interest in the country as their own, and in its iistitutions 
as their joint trust. Schools sustained by charity would be 
spurned by those who would most need them, and would 
deepen and indurate the caste-spirit, create a distinct aris- 
tocracy, and make pauperism and plebeianism hereditary. 
Sectarian schools would leave out of their charge the unfor- 
tunately growing multitude owned by no sect, and would 
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intensify both religious and political partisanship by the fuel 
with which each would feed the other’s fires. The children 
of various conditions, creeds, and nationalities in the same 
schools form numerous relations of good feeling and good 
fellowship, which in after years attenuate social contrasts, 
modify sectarian prejudices, and tone down the hardness and 
bitterness fostered between those of different races. We 
have all seen, we have, many of us, felt this influence. The 
relationship of schoolmate is, indeed, not one of the nearest ; 
but there are many closer bonds that are more easily broken. 
There are connections thus formed which are seen to have, 
through life, on the one hand, a guiding, even a controlling, 
power, on the other hand, arestraining influence. Then, too, 
as regards nationality, nothing so tends to obliterate the dis- 
tinction of race as this common education. Indeed, the hos- 
tility to our common schools on alleged sectarian grounds is 
almost wholly confined to our immigrant population; is 
hardly felt, or, if felt, is unexpressed by their native-born co- 
religionists, or co-non-religionists, and evidently has, for not 
the least among its motives, a desire to avert the American- 
izing of the children of foreign parentage. ‘That this motive 
is by no means inoperative is shown by the fact that in some 
of our Western cities there has been as determined and 
fanatical an endeavor to exclude the English language, as 
there has been to exclude the Bible, from schools for the 
children and descendants of immigrants from continental 
Europe. 

As regards the education of citizens, the question may not 
inaptly be raised, whether the few years’ training at our 
public schools is adequate to the need. To this we might 
give a negative and an affirmative answer with equal truth, — 
a negative answer; for the boy who has passed through our 
primary and grammar schools has directly learned very little 
that would make him a more intelligent voter than his 
neighbor who can neither read nor write,— a positive answer ; 
for the school-boy has imbibed a large amount of serviceable 
information from illustrative or incidental remarks, expla- 
nations, comments by his teachers, from association with 
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boys of home-culture superior to his own, from portions of 
his text-books and his reading-books, and from his belonging 
to a system based on intelligence, and connecting him with 
the intelligent portion of the community in which he dwells. 
Then, too, he has the capacity, the instruments, the means 
of improvement, —if not knowledge, at least the key of 
knowledge; and the proportion is by no means small of those 
who have too much curiosity and ambition to let the key 
hang and rust unused. It must be remembered, also, that in 
the virgin soil of a child’s mind ideas once implanted are 
seed-thoughts that have a rapid growth, if the soil be by 
faithful tillage kept from hardening. Thus from the school 
proceed many elements of knowledge, good sense and prac- 
tical wisdom, which never found shape or utterance there. 

Two questions now suggest themselves, — the former spe- 
cially appropriate to the Centennial season, the latter never 
untimely: Are our schools doing as much and as good work 
in the training of citizens as they did in the earlier days of 
our republic? Are they doing as much as they might do and 
ought to do? 

Of schools, school-houses, and teachers a century ago, we 
have few direct traditions; but those of us whose personal 
recollections cover half a century or more can almost Span 
the preceding fifty years by such memorials of earlier times 
as were extant in our youth, in then surviving teachers, 
buildings, and anecdotes. The schools of former generations 
in New England (in most other parts of the country the 
common school is a very modern institution), though by any 
now recognized standard of comparison very far inferior to 
the present, did much more for their pupils than is done now. 
But this was due in great part to the materials on which 
their work was wrought.’ The major part of the pupils of | 
the public schools were of rural parentage ; for we had no 
cities or large towns. They were from families, not indeed 
of high culture, but of intelligence as to the common con- 
cerns of life, and as to the affairs of the town, State, and 
nation. There was hardly a house in which the Bible was 
-not more or less read, on Sundays if at no other time; and 
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apart from the religious uses of the Bible, it is impossible to 
over-estimate its educational worth in the vast spaces which 
its history covers, in the broad scope and the unequalled 
loftiness and grandeur of its literature and poetry, and in the 
numerous directions in which its very silence awakens curi- 
osity, stimulates the. imagination, quickens and energizes 
thought. Such study of the Bible as was simply normal in 
a New England farm-house of the last century was of itself 
sufficient to make a young man, when he became of age, safe, 
sober, and trustworthy as a citizen. 

There were then no graded schools, there was no fixed 
curriculum, there were often not-even uniform text-books. 
Every scholar studied what he pleased, as long as he 
pleased, and constituted virtually a class by himself. The 
school-life was, indeed, intermittent, — for the youngest chil- 
dren, the three summer months; for those a little older, 
the three winter months also; for those older still, the 
winter months alone. But the winter school always had 
among its pupils a large proportion of grown men; and the 
practical test of the teacher’s qualifications was his ability 
to direct their advanced studies, especially to aid them 
in the solution of more difficult mathematical problems 
than find their way into our present school arithme- 
tics, sometimes in algebra, oftener in geometry, trigonome- 
try, surveying, and the use of mathematical instruments. 
The teachers of that day were not, in general, highly 
educated and accomplished men, like those who come 
together in our educational conventions. ‘They had little 
conception of teaching as an art or a profession; they had 
little or no system; and it would often seem as if they had 
resorted to the old arithmetical rule of permutation and com- 
bination as their sole directory in the number, heterogene- 
ousness, and complication of their classes. Yet they magni- 
fied their office ; they knew what they taught, and were glad 
to teach all that they knew; and they spared neither time 
‘nor toil, always ready to give extra hours, often several 
evenings in a week, to willing pupils. There was, indeed, 
little of formal lecturing or exposition, — the class-work was 
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the dry routine of question and answer ; and yet there was 
a very large amount of actual teaching. Though the teacher 
might not be in intelligence and culture véry far in advance 
‘of what his pupils would become, perhaps for that very 
reason, whatever was in him was freely and fully at their 
service. Indeed, a very large proportion of the best and 
most useful teachers in our rural towns had had no other 
training than in such district schools as they taught. 

Even the imperfections and deticiencies of school-books 
were, under the circumstances that I have named, of essen- 
tial benefit; for there were numerous lacune to be filled up, 
and they were filled up by the joint mental toil of teacher 
and pupil,—a toil which of itself gave strength. Such 
books, indeed, craved time; but it was not time lost. And 
then the world was slow; there was time enough for what- 
ever men or boys needed or wanted to do; and the hours for 
study were not, as now, grudgingly bestowed, deprecated by 
parents, denounced by physicians, endured as penance by 
the pupils. 

I am fully aware that the condition of things which I have 
thus imperfectly sketched belonged to times forever gone by ; 
that the school-system of those days had gross defects and 
faults, in its discipline even enormities, which the more 
liberal culture and the more humane spirit of our own day 
would not tolerate; and that its merits, considered with 
reference to our altered population, are as obsolete as its 
demerits. Still I believe that it accomplished more for the 
fit education of citizens than is effected under our present 
régume. 

We now ask, What are the defects of our public schools 
as at present constituted, considered as seminaries for the 
education of citizens? I ought, first, to speak of the materi- 
als which they are required to shape and polish. A very 
large proportion of the pupils in our cities and populous 
towns come from homes utterly destitute of culture, and of 
the means and the spirit of culture, where a book is never 
seen, and reading is with the adult members a lost art, or 
one never acquired. There are schools in which four-fifths, 
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or more, of the children are of this class. I at one time had 
under my supervision a school in which ninety-nine per cent. 
of the children were of foreign parentage, and hardly one of 
the whole from a home level with the lowest stratum of 
native-born intelligence. In such minds asunken foundation 
must be laid by months or years of unpromising toil, before 
any portion of the work begins to appear above the surface. 
It seems almost impossible to give them a conception of 
either the uses or the pleasures of knowledge, or to lead 
them to that primal exercise of judgment by which two ideas: 
are compared or combined. Even the simplest object-lessons 
are often unintelligible to them. Instruction can hardly be 
conveyed to them in terms which they can understand, and 
in what they attempt to learn, memory derives no assistance 
from association. A person of exceptional skill and patience 
might hope out of a single such block in the lapse of years 
to carve a statue; but what shall we think of the sculptor 
who is compelled every day to make some strokes of the 
chisel on forty or fifty of them? 

The system of regularly graded and symmetrically classi- 
fied schools, adopted in all our cities and large towns, tends 
to lower the standard of school education for the more highly 
privileged portion of our children. I do not deny the neces- 
sity of this system. Without it, the required work could 
not be performed within reasonable limits of cost. But 
under such an arrangement the rate of progress for the least 
capable among the regular and willing members of the school 
must be the rate for all. The van must be kept back that 
the rear may not wholly drop away. The consequence is 
that the scholars who are capable of rapid progress either 
waste a large part of their school-time, or, what is worse, 
are compelled to go over again and again with their slower 
schoolmates ground which from long familiarity with it has 
become wearisome and disgusting. I know not how this 
evil can be wholly remedied. The drafting off of the better 
scholars into separate schools and classes would leave the 
rest with neither example, ambition, nor relf-respect. 

But there certainly is no need of applying, nor is there 
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even common sense in applying, the same system to schools 
nominally of the same grade, yet of widely unlike materials. 
I have spoken of a primary school which had ninety-nine 
per cent. of children of our imported citizens. In another 
primary school in the same city there are ninety-six per cent. 
of American parentage, and the remaining four per cent. are 
children of intelligent German parents. How absurd that a 
Procrustean standard should be applied to these two schools, 
and that the latter, capable of doing well in six months what 
it will take the former a year to do ill, should be compelled 
to keep no moye than even pace with it! System is the 
height of wisdom, when used as a means for a valuable end; 
it is idiocy, when pursued for its own sake. If, however, 
the system of graded schools be made so flexible as to adapt 
itself to the actual differences of schools of the same nominal 
grade, it must be acquiesced in as the only practicable 
method; yet under it the amount actually learned at school 
by an average pupil for a given term of years is considerably 
less than under the old régime. 

A still farther deduction from the efficiency of our schools 
is to be charged to formalisms of various kinds, of posture, 
movement, or utterance, whether by teacher or pupil. Forms 
take time, and needless forms waste time. I have seen a 
fourth part of the time given to a reading or spelling lesson 
occupied in meaningless evolutions and gestures, performed 
by the scholars in the interval between their leaving their 
seats and their resting in their final position in front of the 
desk. I have heard every member of a class of twenty 
obliged to repeat separately, “One bean and two beans are 
three beans.” I have been in schools where great pains were 
taken with the postures of the pupils, and that, not to render 
them graceful, but to make them quick and supple in assum- 
ing such unnatural and grotesque attitudes as no mortal out- 
side of a school-house ever thought of taking. I have listened 
to an object-lesson, in which the teacher, having probably 


derived the formula from some infant-school manual (for she 


herself was a sensible young woman), spent several minutes 


in demonstrating, with a wonderful affluence of illustration, 
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to children six or sevenyears old, that a horse had four legs 
and a child but two. 

I am by no means unmindful of the necessity of some 
forms. In the earlier schools of which I have spoken, where 
spelling and arithmetic were really taught and learned as 
they are not now, the distinct pronunciation of every sylla- 
ble was required; and it was required not only that the 
sums on the slate should be done correctly, but that state- 
ment, process, and proof should be fully written out accord- 
ing to established rules. Such formalism is, I think, less 
common now than it used to be; but I always recognize it 
with pleasure. Whatever forms help to fix the lesson in the 
student’s understanding or memory, or tend to train him to 
accuracy of thought, calculation, or speech, should be regard- 
ed as indispensable. But in many schools there are things 
said and done, simply because they have been said and done 
for years. They perhaps had a meaning, excited interest, 
stimulated mental activity, when they were fresh and new, 
and had not yet become forms; but by iteration they have 
lost their meaning, and grown either inane or wearisome. A 
ereat deal of the fresh life which Horace Mann infused into 
our schools is life no longer, yet lingers on in a fossil state, 
petrifying, too, no less than petrified. I hardly know whether 
under this head I have made myself understood; yet my 
own perception is so clear that I cannot but believe that it 
corresponds to much that you have seen. Dickens would 
have called it the “red tape” of the school-room. There 
used to be none of it; there is little of it now in some of our 
best schools; but some that are otherwise among the best, 
would be very much better with little or none of it. 

Let us now inquire whether, with all the necessary draw- 
backs, more might not be done than is done for the actual 
education of our future citizens. I am going to speak as I 
would not except before a body of teachers who will, I know, 
be thankful for well-meant suggestions, and who are more 
capable than I am of determining their real value. 

Prime importance is justly attached to instruction in read- 
ing; but I would ask whether the art of what is called 
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reading well has not undue attention given to it in our 
public schools as they are now constituted. In a school 
composed of children from reading families, who have books 
at home, and enjoy reading for themselves, lessons in all the 
minutic of emphasis, modulation, intonation, and euphony 
cannot be too thoroughly given. For such children the art 
of reading aloud correctly and agreeably is an art well worth 
all the time and pains that can be bestowed upon it; but for 
children who never read except in school, the main endeavor 
should be to enable them to read easily and fluently enough 
to continue reading after they leave school. This cannot be 
done by dwelling so long on a few lessons that the class can 
recite them memoriter. I have sometimes listened to such a 
recitation, which would have been fully as prompt and 
accurate with closed books as with open books; and I have 
then called upon the class to read a lesson which they had 
not studied, when I have found that the children from read- 
ing families could read intelligently, while others of the 
class stumbled at every word longer than a monosyllable. It 
was perfectly evident that these last — including some who 
were reputed the best readers in the class — had not learned 
to read, and were going to leave school without. having 
learned to read. I wish that all our reading-books (so 
called) were banished from the schools, and that the classes 
could be supplied with a sufficient variety of reading, either 
amusing or instructive, or, what is better, both. Then let 
the quantity read by every pupil be greatly increased, with 
reference to the quality of the performance, only so far as 
for the teacher to correct false pronunciation, and to explain 
what is evidently misunderstood. A taste for reading, the 
habit of reading, and the capacity of reading understand- 
ingly might thus be formed; while the range of instructive, 
suggestive, stimulating, seedling thoughts would be indefi- 
nitely expanded, and the actual work of education accom- 
plished much more efficiently than now. 

There. is much that might be advantageously omitted in 
our present modes of school instruction. J doubt whether 


formal instruction in grammar is of any use to the greater 
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part of the pupils. English grammar is really very simple, 
and all that is essential in it might be taught without book. 
The contents of our school grammars are in great part ficti- 
tious or factitious; and no pupil acquires from them the 
ability to speak or write correctly, which can come only 
from conversance with well-educated people and well-written 
books. 

In our school geographies and histories there are many 
things learned only to be forgotten,—names of obscure 
places and obscure men, narratives of battles, dates of sec- 
ondary importance, — for all which such of the pupils as will 
ever need to use them will have easy recourse to atlases and 
reference-books. In lieu of these useless details, there 
might be given lessons in descriptive astronomy, physical 
geography, the general course and the great epochs of the 
world’s history, and the lives and characters of the really 
great men who have been the prime factors of history. 

On the other hand there are some subjects, either entirely 
excluded from our public schools, or confined to those of the 
highest grade, that ought to enter in some measure into the 
course of the grammar and primary schools. What can be 
of more importance than the great principles and laws of 
moral science? The higher philosophy of ethics is, indeed, 
only for the more advanced seminaries of learning ; but con- 
science, right, duty, obligation, and the fundamental laws of 
Christian morality are within every child’s capacity; and it 
is hardly possible that faithful teaching on these great 
themes should not leave on many minds life-long impressions 
that would be transferred to their character and conduct in 
all coming time. 

Of the importance to future citizens of the study of the 
actual history of this country there is no need that I say 
more thana word; yet, until the appearance of Higginson’s 
recent work, I had seen nothing that even approximated to 
a fitting school history of the, United States. 

There ought, also, to be in our schools instruction and 
suitable elementary text-books on government, our own goy- 
ernment, the right and duties of citizens, money, finance, 
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and the mutual relations and rights of capital and labor. 
Simple indeed would, of necessity, be the instruction thus 
given; but I can conceive of a first class in a grammar 
school being made much wiser as to some of these matters 
than members of Congress and secretaries of the Treasury 
have repeatedly shown themselves to be. It would be easy 
to demonstrate to a class of boys twelve years old the 
absurdity of the financial system, of the fluctuating stand- 
ard of valué, of the baselessness of all mercantile transac- 
tions and promises, which: our national legislature seems 
determined to perpetuate, and under which our people find 
all industry paralyzed, all foresight baffled, all enterprise 
deadened. 

I have said nothing directly of high-school education, and 
my proposed limits will permit me to say but little now; yet 
I would have that little emphatic. It is among the privi- 
leges of every citizen that he may become an office-bearer, 
and it is an essential postulate of republican institutions that 
all places of trust and power shall be open to all classes and 
conditions of society. By limiting the higher culture to 
those whose parents can pay for it, you either create an 
official aristocracy, or provide for the degradation of public 
office by letting it devolve —as was often the case in Athens 
—on men whose intelligence and culture are utterly inade- 
quate to its functions. If the poorest citizen is willing to 
give his child his time, it is for the interest of the public to 
furnish the boy teaching and books at the public expense, 
up to the point at which he is fit, in point of intelligence, 
for any trust which his moral, social, and civic merit may 
secure for him. I would, under proper cautions and limita- 
tions, extend this principle even to university education. 
The national government provides for the education of a 
certain number of youth for the army and navy, their ad- 
mission to the respective schools being contingent on ability 
and proficiency, as tested by a rigid examination. Under 
similar conditions and restrictions, would it not be a wise 
policy for each State to found a certain number of college 
scholarships, as was at one time done by our own State? 
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In theory, the nation, the State, the city, the town, gives no 
gratuities, except in those cases of desperate need and suffer- 
ing in which common humanity dictates and craves relief. 
It is not for the sake of the parents or of the children, but 
for its own sake, that the community educates its sons and 
daughters; and it is for the well-being of every community 
that, while all its citizens should be capable of the ordinary 
functions of citizens, there should be a goodly number quali- 
fied for the higher departments of public service; and, more- 
over, that this number should not be determined by any 
heritage of wealth, competence, or social standing, but 
should be so recruited from every class of citizens that none 
may feel themselves to be pariahs, or deem their children 
incapable of whatever distinction, promotion, trust, or office 
they may deserve. 
The subject you have assigned me is so large that it claims 
a volume rather than a discourse, andthe mature meditation 
of months rather than the hasty preparation of a Christmas 
recess. I have barely opened it for your thought. Our 
Centennial year presents no more momentous theme. What 
our next’ Centennial shall be — whether our posterity will 
have one that shall be worth their jubilant celebration — 
depends more than on all else on the work that our public 
schools shall accomplish. You, teachers, are the fathers and 
mothers of the republic that shall be. Heaven grant that 
those who shall, a century hence, stand where we do, may 
cherish for you, as restorers and preservers of the State, such 
honor and gratitude as we now render to those who laid its 
foundations a hundred years ago. 
A. P. PEABODY. 
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THE CENTURY GONE AND THE CENTURY TO 
COME IN OUR NATIONAL LIFE. 


The completion of the first century of our existence as an 
independent nation gives peculiar emphasis to the feelings 
of pride and joy with which we have all our lives been 
accustomed to contemplate the character and services of 
Washington. The spread and strength, the wealth and 
freedom, of the nation fling a new and ever-increasing lustre 
upon the name and fame of the great providential leader and 
‘captain who carried our armies and our councils through the 
dark days and fearful struggles of that Revolution which 
tore us from the political arms of the most powerful of 
foreign States, and set us up as a young people upon our 
own feet, in a new world, to develop on the grandest scale 
in history the results of universal liberty and self-govern- 
ment. Fortunate is the country that owns as a father a 
man of such consummate wisdom, spotless purity, and disin- 
terested patriotism as Washington; a name which awakens 
no recollections of private ambition, no memories of the mere 
warrior successfully striving for glory in the field, or the 
mere statesman by the might of whose genius for affairs, 
and whose ability to hold the reins of power, a nation has 
often been created by self-will, and in defiance of circum- 
stances, or even justice and right. The soberness, wisdom, 
and goodness of this greatest of patriots exceed, and almost 
obliterate, the memory of his splendid merits as a soldier, 
his glorious deserts asaruler. Great in victory, he was even 
greater in defeat; brilliant in advances, he was even more 
shining in retreats; glorious in battle and through ill-fur- 
nished and protracted campaigns, he was more glorious in 
the hour when he surrendered hig commission as a General-in- 
Chief; greater in political council than in military strategy ; 
more commanding in his civil dress than ih his soldier’s. 
uniform. Nay, he was greater as aman than as a general or 
aruler. It was his private, personal worth; his unequalled 
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balance of character; his courage and his prudence; his self- 
control and power to control others; his dignity and conde- 
scension ; his greatness of action, and fewness of words; his 
right to boast, and abstinence from all boasting; his love of 
peace, and his ability to fight; his eminent love of retirement, 
and of the innocent and unambitious pursuits of agriculture, 
with all his experience of public posts and public applause ; 
his self-respect, more valued than the plaudits of camp or 
the titles and offices of the State, — this was the character that 
shone out upon the nation above the splendor of military 
deeds, and the blaze of political achievements. It is this — 
solid worth, this sublime example of human perfection, that 
makes Washington almost an object of religious veneration 
with the American people. They find in him the illustration 
of the principles of the government he founded. He turned 
his large power to no personal ends; he traded not in the 
liberties he secured for his country. Patriotism was in him 
no ignoring of the rights of other countries. He appealed 
never to the prejudices or baser passions of the armies he 
led, or the councils he presided over. His proclamations 
and messages read like sacred writings. Over him, in him, 
through him, a spirit of truth, justice, duty reigned, in whose 
name he spoke, in whose strength he was strong, in whose 
wisdom he was wise, and before whose majesty he knelt, 
humble and self-eclipsed. Who remains so little a soldier, or 
even a statesman, in our remembrance? It is the man we 
cherish, love, venerate, and seek to stamp.upon the memory 
of the nation. 

How instructive, how fdrtunate, in a competitive, restless 
country, where political and social ambitions and eager 
quest of influence and power prevail, that the model man of 
the nation should have been, and continues to be, illustri- 
ous for the repose, the equilibrium, the solidness, the moral 
gravity of his nature and character! How little since 
deemed most descriptive of the American spirit appears in 
Washington! Extravagance of speech, boastfulness of tem- 
per, lust of gain, devotion to material development, fastness 
of motion, unscrupulousness of party, hasty speculation, con- 
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tempt for the past, openness to novelty, passion for excite- 
- ment, and thirst for sensation,— where do we find in him 
the least tinge of these traits, or the least excuse for them? 
We have had presidents who were men of genius, passion, 
and eloquence, men who fanned the popular feelings, and 
led American prejudices with skill and effect. They were 
men of their time, and we will not name them to derogate 
from their praise. But Washington, most timely of all, was 
aman for all time! The nations have taken his statue out 
of our American Valhalla, and set it up in the Pantheon of 
a universal honor. The successive generations refuse to 
acknowledge the claim of any past to his influence. He 
lives as much to-day as ever! In becoming the glory of our 
humanity, he has not ceased to be our national pride; and, 
stripped of local, circumstantial interest, he is just as great 
and just as living as in his presidential seat, or in his 
military saddle. As we contemplate his solid, unpretending 
worth; the eminence of his moral over his speculative facul- 
ties; the calmness in which his reverence for duty and use- 
fulness held his strong personal passions ; his freedom from 
eccentricity, party prejudice, local coloring ; his self-rever- 
ence, and his freedom from ambition of power or place,— we 
seem to see a sort of prophecy of what the ultimate and 
permanent type of the full-grown American is to be; and in 
the veneration and love in which his character and image 
are held, an assurance that no departures from this stand- 
ard, gross and shocking as they may be, have yet destroyed 
the sense of the authority and beauty of the model itself. 
We do not make statues like the Greeks, but we have taste 
and sense enough to acknowledge the divine charm and 
perfection of the models they left us. We do not reproduce 
our national model; but we keep the copy before our eyes, 
and do not fail to recognize its beauty and fitness. We 
hope and believe, though often with trembling, that Wash- 
ington stands for the American type of manhood; that his 
subordination of personal ambition to public duty, of intel- 
lectual judgments to moral standards, of showy reputation. 
to solid character ; his example of calmness of bearing, quiet 
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persistency, soberness of speech, and prudence of action will 
at length mark our people, both in their leaders and in their 
following; and that we shall honor strength, goodness, 
unaffected piety, calmness, as we now too often honor mere 
success, or brilliant but dangerous leadership, or genius 
without scruples, or military power without patriotic devo- 
tion, or the gift of showy speech, or the pen of the press, 
dipped in vitriol and gall and then in diamond dust, dazzling 
and poisoning at the same stroke. 

It is a piece of rare and providential good fortune that 
our national capital derives its name from our great first 
President and our country’s father! Rome stands though 
Romulus has become a myth; but Washington is still a 
presiding genius in the national capital, where everything 
speaks of his forethought, shines with his light, and perpet- 
uates his name and praise. In the centre of the old House of 
Representatives stands his statue, by Houdon, in which the 
artist has succeeded, as no later sculptor has done, in convey- 
ing the idea of a dignity, not expressed in the small head 
and thin features, but in the whole frame and bearing, as if 
it were informed from top to toe with a spirit that found no 
adequate expression in the face alone. Upon the walls of 
the rotunda, Trumbull’s famous pictures, often underrated 
by hasty and shallow criticism, exhibit Washington in the 
four great crises of his military history, and always with 
a majesty and goodness that eclipse all his surroundings. 
Greenough’s seated statue, so vast and so noble spite of 
many defects, is now moved to the centre of the splendid 
courtyard of the Capitol front, which the taste and skill of 
Mr. Fred. Olmsted are now embellishing with an elegance 
and grandeur of design which will leave it without a rival 
in any approach to a public capitol. The city of Washington 
is itself one of the most splendid of cities in its design and 
capacity of improvement. Its general plan, as old as Wash- 
ington’s own day ; its diagonal streets ; its numerous squares, 
inviting and already in part occupied with equestrian stat- 
ues; its noble breadth of roads, already paved in a way that 
puts our metropolis to shame; its site, so eminent in itself, 
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and yet looking up at the gentle hills on either side; its cli- 
mate and beautiful surroundings; its grand public buildings, 
as fine as any in the modern world; especially the new 
buildings, partly completed, that are to accommodate. the 
four great departments, and which, flanking the President’s 
house, present a picture of solid permanency that must sur- 
prise and instruct those who are calculating at home that 
our national capital is soon to be removed, or abroad that 
our people have no confidence in the stableness of their own 
government. It is enough to forbid the thought of removal 
that the capital bears the name of its founder and our 
country’s father, and is neighboring to his ashes, which 
ought to sleep, and we trust finally will sleep, in the Capitol 
grounds; that no convenience can ever compensate for the 
loss of the associations connected with the soil where our 
national political life has struck down the roots of its first 
century. The more evident the transfer of numerical power 
to the West, the less will it need to possess on its own soil a 
capital which it will control by its overwhelming vote. 

The era at which we have arrived-is something more than 
the close of the first century of our existence ; it is the close 
of the’ first volume of our history, a volume pervaded essen- 
tially by one ruling tendency; it is the opening of another 
volume which is certain to be governed by another tendency. 
The late war did more than demolish slavery; it awoke the 
nation from its traditional dreams and habits; broke not 
merely the political rule of the South, hitherto made essen- 
tial by its exceptional perils and peculiar institution, but the 
rule of the whole Atlantic coast, which had been founded in 
priority of settlement, in Superiority of wealth, and in ad- 
vanced institutions of education, religion, and _ political 
experience. The West was long, in spite of its political 
equality, a colony and dependency, looking up to the East 


and the South, to Massachusetts, Virginia, and South Caro. 
lina for its national direction, 


its educational impulses, its 
capital and its religion. 


é ‘ , Three able, nobly-endowed, and 
richly-furnished cliques at Boston, Richmond, and Charles- 
ton really directed and controlled —in the main most happily 
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and fortunately for the country —the statesmanship of this 
nation until very shortly before the time of the war. Ex- 
cepting what concerned slavery, there was little merely 
selfish, tyrannical, or self-seeking in their rule; less which 
was not generous and wise in regard to the residue of the 
country. But it was in the spirit of the traditions derived 
from the mother country, with a great reverence for trained 
and educated men; a great fear of vulgarity, coarseness, and 
mere energy ; a respect for English standards of taste, oratory, 
decorum, and manners; a profound veneration for contracts 
and the Constitution, spirit, and letter; a jealousy of both 
federal and State rights, and a painstaking effort to adjust 
them without collision, or by fair compromise. Great for- 
tunes were’ comparatively rare, and wealth had not its 
present influence, or, if it had, was in the hands of men 
not likely to abuse it. The traditions of the country were 
in favor of modest lving, unshowy attire, and great respect 
for judges, the bar, the medical profession, and the ministry. 
We do not wish to exaggerate this account of the tendencies 
of our first founders; but they were colonists, and if they had 
fled their country, they brought its social tastes and its civil 
usages, or the spirit of them, with them. We were English 
colonies until very recently, and our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence did not change our ancestry, nor the influence of 
hereditary tastes and prejudices. Nay, we lived under them, 
in our politics, our literature, our religion, and our domestic 
life, for nearly two hundred years. 

And now they are passing away, and will soon have ceased 
to have any preponderating influence in the country. The 
country west of the Alleghanies is become the body of 
the nation, and contains its young and high-beating heart. 
New England still continues, with some general truth, its 
head, and represents its educational and religious tradi- 
tions. The public schools and the churches it lead, in 
making the habit of the people’s mind, will long continue 
to perpetuate its great service, and in some sort its influence. 
The Atlantic cities, and specially New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, are strongly favored depots of the commerce 
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and trade, and even the largest representatives of the manu- 
facturing industry, of the land. But they have mighty 
rivals in the great Western cities. There is no fear that the 
Atlantic coast and its cities will not long continue the chief 
marts of the nation’s commerce; but, while the materials for 
that commerce are more and more derived from the Western 
country, they must themselves tend to become more and 
more Western in their political spirit until they will assimi- 
late more with the West, than the West will with the East. 
We may ply our old civilization and spirit as we will, the 
spontaneous forces of the youthful, mighty West are certain 
to outbalance them. Even now the capital of the country, 
the first place to show the tendencies of the nation, is mark- 
edly Western in its temper and manners. Far be it from us 
to suggest anything disparaging or censorious in this state- 
ment. For what is the West? It is really the cradle of the 
nation, which is now only just born as a territorial people. 
We were not Americans in the sense of being sons of its soil 
and products of its climate and newness, its physical condi- 
tions and its territorial expansiou, when we occupied merely 
the fringe of the continent this side the Alleghanies. It 
was then nearer to Europe by water than to the Mississippi 
by land; and our political and social traditions were English. 
We were not a new people in a new land, but an old people 
in a new place. The American nation as another kind of 
nation, free to follow the instincts and tendencies peculiar to 
its vast territory and continental isolation, its boundless room 
and its unfettered independence, did not really fairly begin 
until millions of children, born of a generation that had itself 
nearly forgotten its Eastern origin, had made the Valley of 
the Mississippi their first and only home, and had begun to 
live there without one feeling of obligation or yearning 
towards any Atlantic forefathers. As we Easterners were 
colonies of Great Britain, and did not achieve our real inde- 
pendence until after the war of 1812; so the Western set- 
tlers were colonists of ours, until a race was born there who 
knew not Joseph, and had no sense of being in the least away 
from home. So long as our Revolutionary battles, our grave- 
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yards and monuments, were the only ones the West could 
turn to, their fathers having then been brothers of ours, they 
still held the East as the moral centre and pride of the 
country. But since the late war it is not revolutionary 
patriots, but generals and soldiers who fought and died for 
the country on their own soil, that are become their starting- 
point. While we are celebrating the close of a hundred 
years in full earnest, they, under the form of the same cere- 
mony, are celebrating the opening of the new hundred years, 
in which they are to be the chief factor, and in comparing 
their increasing strength with our relatively decreasing im- 
portance. 

There is nothing to deplore, because there is nothing 
avoidable or otherwise than providential in this political and 
social revolution quietly but powerfully and_ irresistibly 
going on; but it is important to understand it; otherwise 
many will think we are going backwards and not forwards. 
The severe criticisms made on our American life and charac- 
ter the last few years are chiefly due to a want of attention 
to changes going on in our national circumstances which are 
independent of our will, and for which the older portions of 
the country are not responsible, and the new ones as little 
so, — changes due to a shifting of centres, a disturbance of 
the equilibrium of political influence, by the unequal growth 
of new and old portions of the country. Old standards, old 
decorums, old habits of business, old forms of reverence, old 
- tastes in art, in public pleasures, in manners—old in the 
sense of being derived and wrought by habit and imitation 
and education into the people of the Atlantic coast, — were 
preponderant in our American life so long as we were the 
leading partner in the great common concern in which young 
America, the Mississippi Valley, was our company; but 
when the young partner is able to bring capital or influence 
enough into the business to take the lead in it, it is hopeless 
to expect that’ the old policy, manner, and taste will be 
wholly continued. Nor would it be desirable. Everything 
that is to grow larger and grander must feel the influence of 
new sap or new blood or a new climate. But if we were to 
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trace the evils of which we complain most in this country to 
their real source, we should say that our past wisdom, man- 
ners, reverence, forms of business, were not strictly our own, 
not fully American, not based upon our institutions or per- 
manent circumstances, but were, to a large degree, the fruit 
of English traditions, and of the influence which an aristoc- 
racy of merit, of manners, and of taste produced during the 
semi-colonial condition of our moral and social life during 
its first century. 

New England and the Atlantic coast would never, volun- 
tarily, have allowed a universal suffrage to have prevailed in 
this country, nor elective judges; and we are very confident 
that were the Atlantic coast a separate nation, it would 
have things generally, in education, the professions, the arts, 
manners, amusements, something very different from what 
they now are, or are likely to be for a hundred years to 
come. It is perfectly clear that the type of our legislators 
and leaders has changed, that the standard of professional 
preparation and character has fallen off, that the influence of 
mere money has increased, and that speculation, energy, 
vigor, whether inspired by good or evil passions, have grown 
alarmingly imperative. Who can be elected, not who ought 
to be, is the question raised; what can we get agreed upon, 
by averaging the public sentiment, is the leading inquiry of 
politicians. What pictures will sell, what lawyer will win, 
what preacher will draw, what politician will carry the day, 
what book will suit the market, what ideas are level to the 
most ears, — these are our characteristic inquiries. Things 
are going by vote, and one vote is as good as another. It 
was not so in the last century. Things went by vote, but 
votes themselves went by the influence of respected and 
tried leaders. There were standards of propriety, taste, 
duty, deference, which were more influential even than 
numbers. Party spirit ran higher than now, but it had a 
different sort of leaders. Look at the unobserved but most 
significant change in our metropolitan newspapers, which 
were formerly sold to subscribers only. Each paper had a 
more or less fixed constituency, which really had its wishes 
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and feelings expressed by the special organ it upheld, and 
which lived on its support. Now our chief newspapers have 
few or no fixed subscribers; they are sold by newsboys, or at 
stands and depots, to a changing set of purchasers. There 
is no known constituency to consult, or to be restrained by. 
The only desired constituency is the largest number of pur- 
chasers, independent of ideas or principles. Make papers 
that will sell is the general motive; that is, follow, but do 
not attempt to lead, the public tastes, wishes, or policy. 
The people like—as young and irresponsible humanity 
always does and always will— what is spicy, personal, sen- 
sational, novel, dashing. Let the press pander to this nat- 
ural and prevailing weakness, and it will sell. Let litera- 
ture make dime novels; let art make colored photographs; 
let architecture make iron palaces; let public orators be 
familiar, saucy, witty, personal; let the pulpit be loud, anec- 
dotical, extravagant, positive ; let the people who would suc- 
ceed boldly advertise their own merits, — Jones, THE hatter ; 
Smith, THE tailor; Williams, THE great Asiatic tea-man; 
Robinson, the lawyer who gets divorces in all the States, 
without publicity, and at the lowest possible rate, or secures 
immunity to the worst thief; Bunyan, the evangelist, who 
converts the hardest sinners without fail in ‘seven days! 
Now there is little use of complaining of this state of 
things. It is the necessary fruit of our boyhood, as a people 
of new political convictions, of absolute faith in humanity, of 
perfect freedom, of “the one-man-as-good-as-another ” princi- 
ple in politics. We say our boyhood; for we had a derived 
manhood here, before we had any boyhood, in our real 
Amerzean principles. We are just born, as a real American 
people, —have just come under the first influences of the 
principles on which our political life rests. Our life is in 
a manner reversed, as sometimes happens with individuals 
who, from overshadowing. influences, are men at their youth 
and boys at their maturity, when alone they possess real 
freedom of action. It is a great and pregnant venture we 
are now making. We will not pretend wholly to like it, 
but we respect it. We see its inevitable necessity, and 
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we believe in its grand outcome; but it will carry us 
through a great deal of mire; it will dash down many of our 
immediate hopes; it will delay our literature, art, morals, 
and piety; it will lessen the influence of refined, scholarly, 
thoughtful men and women; it will expose us to all sorts of 
suspicions, taunts, depreciations, and contempt from Euro- 
pean States ; it will vulgarize the professions, and flood them 
with incompetent representatives; it will build up petty 
colleges; it will make our press, for a time, more and more 
reckless, saleable, unreliable, inconsistent, vulgar, and cheap 
in every thing but abundant talent. For a long time to 
come, sound arguments will have little power against igno- 
rant votes. Politicians will fire at the legs and not at the 
heads of their constituents. Measures will not be any more 
likely to make headway because they ought to, or good 
literature, art, theology, morals to flourish because they 
merit it. What is to be expected from a state of society in 
which the majority really know little or nothing of the 
fundamental questions which their votes are to determine ? 
The marvel is how we get along at all, not that we get 
along so badly; and that, unless a certain popular instinct, 
a certain contagion of fair sentiment, controlled the popular 
suffrage, we should not be able to keep our feet at all. 

Our readers will be surprised to hear us say that we 
believe the future greatness of the American people de- 
pends upon trying this experiment out boldly, and that 
we think it is destined to develop, a half century later, an 
originality, a power, and a civilization which will be proper 
to itself and to. our country. That unfleshed skeleton, the 
capital city, will be one of the finest in the world whken its 
bones are covered. Those gapped and frightful hints of 
buidings, petty and cheap, that line the vast avenue between 
the President’s house and the Capitol, will give way to 
others worthy of their place; and that immense star of 
splendid rays, in its broad and magnificent streets, will be 
lustrous with marble palaces. And this is typical of the 
country ; Liberty is her own school-mistress. While we ply 
the slow but sure influence of the public school, the pulpit 
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and the press, the popular library, the art galleries, the 
parks, the rural cemeteries, the influence of the comfortable 
and even costly homes of the land, we cannot keep the lead- 
ing influence in the land as high as it was. 

We must lower the height of our old civilization for a _ 
time in order to raise the general level. We had for a cen- 
tury a social pyramid with a marble top, a granite middle, 
and an earthen base. We have razed it to the ground and 
put the materials helter-skelter, into a sort of low, broad 
terrace, which we are preparing by-and-by to see steadily 
and firmly raised, so that the people generally will be what 
no multitudinous nation has ever yet been. Then we have 
cut off the heads of our old giants in the Senate and House ; 
but the general altitude is, I doubt not, higher than it was 
in the days of Clay, Benton, Calhoun, Webster. The truth 
is, the days of political personal leadership are over when 
the people become sensible of their rights and power. They 
do not wish to have their will overridden, or too much 
shaped by their representatives. They cease to prefer their 
judgment to theirown. They tend to send representatives 
of their prejudices, not guardians of their real interests. 
What is the use of debates, when it is enough to count 
noses! What would great orators and statesmen do in a 
Senate that only records popular judgments! The wonder 
is that our National Congress is as high asit is. Thank God, 
there is no longer a notorious drunkard in the Senate. The 
House is a fine body of men, but neither Senate nor House 
can settle questions according to their convictions, or wis- 
dom, or sense. They must settle them by the will of their 
several constituents, and they do so. The only cure now for 
bad, or shallow, or ignorant legislation, is the experience of 
its effects. See what a slow but sure teaching our mad 
financial policy has entailed. A third of the country is now 
well schooled, but it will take a good while for the other 
two-thirds to catch up. But the benefit of this system is 
that the people do really learn at last to administer their 
own affairs. It is a costly school for the advanced classes, 
but it is the American ideal, and it is a grand one. We 
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cannot say that we very much regret the temporary blight 
that has fallen upon art, literature, ideas, spiritual religion, 
rational faith. They had a premature spring, and would 
have had a poor perfection had they gone forward. Science 
alone is as yet the only safe pursuit of men of genius in this 
country. Their knowledge can be demonstrated and brought 
to market. The rest must wait, or must desecrate their 
inspiration, and sell their tripods as old metal. But when 
we next start from a grand base of general preparation — 
after fifty years of defection and costly experience of what is 
cammon-place, or vulgar, and cheap,— we shall start for the 
first time as America, and produce a truly American litera- 
ture and art, and probably a truly American type of religion. 

We are reconciled to the slow or futile progress of arts 
and worship and faith, because of the fair promise of a 
national basis for it, broad enough to sustain these in gener- 
ous magnitude at a later period. We had Edwards and 
Williams; our Allston, our Channing, our Fisher Ames, 
our Patrick Henry, our Cooper and Irving, our Webster, our 
Hawthorne, not to name living names; but where are their 
successors ? 

The great forces, national, popular, American, are hence- 
forward to come from the Valley of the Mississippi, — thence 
our presidents, cabinets, judges, our national policy and 
inspiration; there too, are still sleeping the fresh instincts, 
passions, originative ideas, and emotions, out of which our 
national literature, art, and worship are yet to emerge. Our 
function at the East is to be mainly of a critical, regulative, 
restrictive, or polishing kind. Itisa curious fact that the 
raw West has already furnished a very disproportional ratio 
of our artists. The creative faculty waits for an impulse 
beyond the power of imitation or wilful effort or culture to 
produce. The waves that make great eras in religion, litera- 
ture, art, proceed always from great national aspirations or 
passions, which open the flood-gates of the divine beauty, 
truth, and love, usually shut between heaven and earth, and 


which seem immovable except when forced by cataclysms of 
passion or faith. 
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It is for the new America to shout liberty in loud, unqual-. 
ified, and even boisterous tones. It is for the cultured and 
experienced East to insist that liberty is not a good in itself, 
but only a good when regulated by law, and directed to the 
ends it leaves open to our pursuits. It is for the new 
America to perceive and exalt energy, enterprise, courage, 
national pride, and national enlargement. It is for the cult- 
ured Atlantic Coast to qualify these immense passions by a 
sharp and ceaseless criticism drawn from the thorough knowl- 
edge of history, the deep study of philosophy and science, of 
logic and jurisprudence. It is for the new America to assert 
and maintain the essential equality of races, and men, and: the 
sexes. It is for the old’ civilization we represent in the 
East to show that liberty and equality are not identical or 
convertible terms, and that God and history have provided 
against the possibility of that often desired, but truly con- 
sidered, that dreadful plane, that unbearable monotony which 
would prevail if intellectual or personal equality in the 
sense of identical sameness in any important human particu- 
lars should be attained. It is for the new America to feel 
the boastful blood of national youth boiling in her veins 
and mantling her cheek, and for the old to remind her how 
madly proud peoples have perished because their ambition 
was not chastened by respect for the past and reverence for 
-experience. Itis for the new America to propose and urge 
political, financial, and educational schemes and _ policies 
based on immediate and urgent wants, and hasty but impe- 
rious desires; and it is for the scholarship and candor of an 
older portion of the land to apply to them the tests of a 
severe reasoning, to point to the numerous failures of the 
same generous hopes and schemes in the past history of 
society. It is for the new America to have the faults and 
the graces of youth and inexperience its mighty passions and 
energies; and for the old to apply such warnings and such 
corrections as its riper years will furnish. But to the end of 
efficient criticism and help to the national spirit, we have 
two very contrariant and conflicting duties to fulfil, — to 
yield to it where it is better and nobler than our own, and 
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to resist it firmly, however small our minority, when it is 
perilous and self-destructive. We cannot’ embalm the past 
without killing the present. There is no stereotype for 
growing nations. We know what we are, but we know not 
what we shall be. The people who think everything new to 
be. false or worthless, all change only for the worse, and 
the only chance left for our country that of continuing what 
it has been, or becoming something worse, — these are value- 
less prophets. Prophets of evil are never of much account. 
If the evil must come, it is as well, perhaps, not to expect 
it. There are no worse friends of America than those who 
are hopeless of her future. We believe it is to be a very 
great one, — vastly greater than its past. But in making 
that future, although we have not the greatest part, here in 
the East, we have a work that will task all our powers. 
We must resist every attempt to make us blind, headlong 
partisans of the crudity, boyishness, the uncultured, and 
merely spontaneous impulses, excusable and becoming 
enough in the youth of the nation, but disgraceful in us. 
Already the generous, emotional, hopefulness of the West is 
animating methods that had exploded in our more cultured 
regions, and then returning them to us, crowned with a brief 
success, to supplant the better methods we had learned to 
practise in our own fields. We are having a Western 
revivalism based on ignorance; illiterate and working in. 
some of the most dangerous parts of our nature, adopted by — 
our grave theologians, and sweeping from Eastern city to 
city. We have had it before, in Whitfield’s time and later, 
but it was outgrown and superseded. We shall have’ to 
pay dear for its hasty triumphs. It is a soft-money policy 
applied to piety, in which paper promises are put in place of 
the solid coin that represents labor and patience and per- 
sistency in well-doing. When faith and works are divorced, 
and works depreciated to exalt faith, the least known term ; 
when convulsions take the place of growth, and God is 
looked to, not to bless our efforts to know and do his will, 
but to do everything for us all the more willingly when we 
cease to try to, do anything for ourselves, — there is a false 
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political economy introduced into the ideas of men ultimately 
subversive of morality, and finally of faith itself. It is a 
scandal that the trained thinkers and theologians of the 
country favor instead of correcting this unwholesome bias 
in religious things. But, alas! it is only in a low moral 
state that such movements can thrive. When men want a 
short method of dealing with their spiritual wants, it is 
because they do not know what spiritual wants are. But 
this is only one illustration of the general tendency, and 
space denies the opportunity of offering more. 

Let us hope and pray that theological thought, which is 
at a lower stage now than it has ever been in America, con- 
sidered from the point of view of science, philosophy, and 
experience, will revive in due time. When it does revive, 
it will be with a glorious freedom, depth, and strength of 
conviction, which will sweep away,, finally, the musty cob- 
webs and superficial schemes of salvation, which now, alas! 
cover our ecclesiastical world. They have driven thousands 
of the best men and women in all parts of the country into 
indifference and neglect of all worship, and denial of all 
instituted faith, just as our civil system of office-hunting 
and office-appointment has driven the best and most self-' 
respecting men of the country out of politics; just as all the 
professions, and especially the ministry, have been degraded 
by the carelessness and looseness of the conditions under 
which they may be entered. 

Impulse from the new century, direction from the old, 
native force and acquired culture, original aspiration and 
experienced thinking, these must be brought together before 
the next century of American life can be hopefully inaugur- , 
ated, and safely conducted’ to its possible goal. May all 
portions of the country come to understand their providen- 
tial part in this glorious drama, which will be either the 
grandest of national epics, or the most fatal of national 
tragedies. We believe in God and in humanity, and so we 
believe in the glory of the age which is to come; but it is 
a faith which is not without trembling. 

Henry W. BELLows. 
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THE STATISTICAL ATLAS OF THE UNITED , 
STATES. 


“Here in America,” says Mr. Emerson, “are all the wealth 
of soil, of timber, of mines, and of the sea, put into the pos- 
session of a people who .. . have the secret of steam, of 
electricity, and have the power and habit of invention in 
their brain. . . . Resources of America! why one thinks of 
St. Simon’s saying, ‘The golden age is not behind, but be- 
fore you. . . . America is such a garden of plenty, such a 
magazine of power, that at her shores all the common rules 
of political economy utterly fail. Here is bread, and wealth, 
and power, and education for every man who has the heart 
to use his opportunity.” 

The truth of this statement may be found by a study of 
the volume whose name heads this article. It is at once an 
encyclopedia anda library. Prepared from the returns of 
the last census, it presents to the eye at a glance results 
that it has hitherto been possible to acquire only by patient 
study of many books, and weary comparison of their con- 
tents. “It is doubtful whether any student has yet pre- 
sented to the country a work covering as vast a field as this, 
and setting forth with such accuracy and clearness the va- 
rious elements which enter into a thorough knowledge of 
the country.” 

Using the principle which has been so often effectively 
employed to simplify the study of history, by presenting the 
sequence of events at once to the eye, we have in this vol- 
ume history, science, geology, physical and vital statistics, 
and the principles of political economy graphically displayed, 
so that “an hour’s study of this atlas will impart more sta- 
tistical knowledge than would result from a year of painful 
study and careful memorizing of books.” A volume of 
statistics, these statistics are not a dull narrative of facts, or 
a tedious series of columns of figures, but are presented pict- 
uresquely, so that the relations of different facts may be at 
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once perceived, and one chart explains and makes clear 
another. 

In this Centennial year, when every American is interested 
to know something of the history, the resources, and the 
prospects of his country, this work ought to be generally 
studied. It is not above the comprehension of any ordinarily 
intelligent boy or girl in our public schools. It ought to be 
introduced, at least into our High and Normal Schools, as a 
text-book in physical geography and political and social 
science, and should be the basis of lectures in our colleges 
and schools. No man who would be a profound statesman, 
or a judicious legislator, can afford to be ignorant of its pages. 
Questions are continually arising in which both our national 
and State legislators may find it invaluable in furnishing data 
for wise and beneficent legislation. 

It is a work that does honor not only to its originator, but 
to all who have been engaged in its production, as well as to 
the nation which encouraged and furnished the means for its 
prosecution. _ 

_The mechanical work, which must have been very difficult, 
from the multittde of details and the necessity of care in 
coloring, has been admirably executed, and contributes not a 
little to its value for practical use. 

We owe this work to Prof. Francis A. Walker, of the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College, who was the 
Superintendent of the ninth census. With but little thought 
of the capabilities of the process he was adopting, he had, in 
1871, laid down in color on outline maps of the United States 
the proportion between the aggregate population of the 
United States and its constituent elements. Subsequently, 
he found that many more subjects of interest were capable 
of similar treatment, and the difficulty finally became to 
know what it was best to select and what to pass by. 

The report of the ninth census contained a series of plates 
prepared in accordance with a suggestion of the Secretary of 
the Interior in 1872, calling the attention of Congress to the 
“importance of graphically illustrating its three quarto vol- 
umes by a series of maps, exhibiting to the eye the varying 
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intensity of settlement over the area of the country; the 
distribution among the several States and sections of the 
foreign population, and of the principal elements thereof; the 
location of the great manufacturing and mining industries ; 
the range of cultivation for each of the staple agricultural 
products; the prevalence of particular forms of disease; and 
other facts of material and social importance, which have 
been obtained through such census.” 

In his annual report for 1872, the Secretary advocated the 
preparation of an atlas of the kind before us, “to practically 
inaugurate the study of political and social statistics in the 
colleges and higher schools of the land.” In March, 1873, 
Congress made an appropriation, by means of which the 
present work was prepared and issued. 

In the preparation of this work, the compiler has had the 
assistance of many men eminent in their various spheres, 
whose contributions have been of great value, and whose 
names give authority to their work. Some, if not all of them, 
we shall have occasion to mention. 

The atlas is divided into three parts, containing in all 
thirty-nine single and seven double maps; twelve full-page 
charts, and fifty-one pages of letter-press. 

Part I. is devoted to the physical features of the United 
States, and will be most interesting to the engineer, the 
geologist, the miner, and the scientific observer. Itsfourteen 
maps give the woodlands, river systems, coal measures, me- 
teorological and geological features, which are further ex- 
plained by five essays. 

The first map in this part, exhibiting the river systems, 
should be studied in connection with the essay of Prof. 
Whitney, entitled “The Physical Features of the United 
States.” This map shows by figures, in connection with 
each great river, the area drained by it in square miles, the 
annual rain-fall, the bushels of corn and wheat, pounds of 
tobacco and rice, hogsheads of sugar and bales of cotton 
raised; together with the steam and water-power used in 
manufacturing, in the unit of horse-power. 


Prof. Whitney says the skeleton of the United States is 
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represented by two great systems of mountain ranges: the 
Appalachian on the east, and the Cordilleras on the west. 
Viewed in the most general way, these mountains form four 
great divisions of surface: I., the eastern seaboard, and the 
Appalachian ranges which press so closely upon it; this is 
the commercial and manufacturing region; II., the great 
central valley, preéminently the agricultural region; III, 
the pastoral, or the region of the plains; IV., the mining 
region, or the Cordilleras. 

The Cordilleras border the Pacific Coast in both divisions 
of the American Continent, —passing over what he says 
about them as the Andes of South America, to come to them 
as they appear in the United States,—the most elevated 
portions of the range are in the central region, which is better 
known than the regions north and south, and is embraced 
in the belt of States and Territories lying between, and in- 
eluding Colorado and California. : 

The central portion of the plateau between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada is so high that streams 
rising on the western slope of the ranges on the eastern edge 
of the Cordilleras have to make long detours to the north 
and south on the way to the sea. The rainfall here is very 
small, and the evaporation rapid, so that the streams gradu- 
ally grow smaller, and finally disappear in the valleys at the 
base of the mountains. Want of navigability is a character- 
istic of the streams that drain the Cordilleras to the west. 

The central portion of North America is a region of great 
rivers and lakes. A sinking of the land a thousand feet 
would open a water-way from north to south. Two thou- 
sand feet of such sinking would divide it into two distinct por- 
tions, separated by an ocean about a thousand miles broad ; 
the one a narrow belt, extending north-east and south-west 
from Pennsylvania to Georgia, with the tops of the Green, 
White, and Adirondack Mountains rising as islands above 
the waters; the other a mass of land fifteen hundred miles 
broad, narrowing to the northward, whose lower portion 
would include the great Valley of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. 
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The Appalachian chain, running along the eastern side, 
rises to varying heights from the sea-level to three or four 
hundred feet, and in some places to even a thousand. 

In many features the chain presents a marked contrast to 
the Cordilleras. Throughout the whole system is a great 
central valley, running from north-east to south-west, not 
always uniform in development, yet easily traced, and bor- 
dered on the south-east by a chain of mountains extending, 
with but few interruptions, from Vermont to Alabama, with 
three distinct sub-divisions, and known by a variety of names 
in different States. 

There is great uniformity of character over the territory 
enclosed between the Appalachian and Rocky Mountains. 
Between the Appalachians and the Mississippi there is ample 
annual precipitation for agriculture, and this is the best 
agricultural portion of the country; but further westward, 
the rainfall is less, the trees are fewer, but there is an 
abundance of grasses to the very base of the mountains, and 
this is preéminently a pastoral region. 

The next article is by Prof. W. H. Brewer, on the “ Wood- 
lands and Forest Systems” of the United States. This is 
accompanied by a large double map, in which the distribu- 
tion of woodland is shown by five different degrees of inten- 
sity in coloring. This map represents areas only, but is on 
too small a scale to indicate the species of trees growing on 
the soils, or the density or character of the forests. Much 
of this information is supplied by the essay. Each elucidates 
and supplements the other, and the two should be studied 
together. It is possible that hereafter a fuller series of maps, 
each illustrating some separate character, may do the work 
more perfectly. ; 

The northern and western parts of Maine, the Adirondack 
region of New York, the northern and western parts of Wis- 
consin and Michigan, the eastern part of North Carolina and 
Florida, and parts of Oregon, and the Territories Washing- 
ton, Montana, and Wyoming are the most heavily wooded (i.e., 
have about five hundred and sixty acres to the square mile); 


while from Missouri westward to California, with the excep- 
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tion of a portion of Colorado, nearly the whole country is 
represented on the map without color, indicating an aggre- 
gate of less than forty acres to a square mile. 

Probably on this map, the amount of woodland is under- 
rated east of the Mississippi, and overrated west of it. 

The United States flora is rich in woody plants, there being 
about eight hundred. Upwards of three hundred indigenous 
species of trees growing in the United States, and attaining 
the height of thirty feet, are known to botanists, and about 
two hundred and fifty of these are tolerably abundant. 
Our flora is much richer than that of any part of Europe. 
Countries inferior to ours in the number of their trees have 
successfully cultivated trees and forests. Probably we could 
do the same, since foreign fruit trees and many ornamental 
forest trees have been successfully introduced; but our hope 
of future supply must be mainly from the native kinds. 

It is possible to cross the continent, from the Pacific to 
the Gulf of Mexico, without passing through a forest five 
miles in extent. The woodlands of the East and West are 
separated by a broad treeless gap, from six to fifteen degrees 
wide, the forests on either side of which are unlike in aspect 
and botanic character; broad-leaved, hard-wood species pre- 
dominating on the eastern side, while on the western the 
forests are chiefly conifere. 

New England was originally entirely wooded, and has 
about eighty or eighty-five species of trees. Here the elm 
and sugar-maple attain their finest development and greatest 
abundance. Maine is the source of pine and spruce lumber. 
Manufactures in wood are extensive. The large timber is 
diminishing, but the area of woodland is not decreasing, and 
in some portions is increasing by natural process. 

The Middle States have about a hundred to a hundred 
and five species. On the ridges of the Appalachians some of 
the hard woods—white oak, white ash, and some of the 
hickories — are believed to attain their greatest perfection in 
strength and durability. Ship and boat-building, the manu- 
facture of railroad-cars and agricultural instruments are 
prominent industries. The woodlands of this section are, on 
the whole, diminishing. 
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The region from Virginia to Florida is richest in species 
of first-class commercial importance. Originally it was 
entirely wooded. It has upwards of a hundred and thirty 
species. A belt of varying width, extending through the 
whole is the source of hard-pine timber. The live-oak of 
Florida has a reputation for ship-timber; the white oak 
attains its greatest strength in Virginia. The area of wood- 
lands has not much diminished, though the heavy demand 
has caused a decrease of the larger trees. 

The region from Ohio to Iowa and Minnesota, inclusive, 
has about one hundred and ten species. The production of 
these States is enormous, but the supply of pine, which is 
furnished by the northernmost ones is diminishing, and a few 
years may bring scarcity of it. In Southern Ohio and Ind- 
iana oaks and various hard woods, black walnut, bass-wood, 
and white-wood attain their greatest development. 

The region from Kentucky and Missouri to Alabama and 
the western edge of the timber of Texas has about a hundred 
and eighteen species. In this district are swamps having a 
considerable growth of cypress. In places most available for 
commerce the supply is diminishing. 

The treeless belt extends from Mexico to the Arctic 
Ocean. It is three hundred miles wide at its narrowest 
point (between latitude 30° and 37°), and eight hundred at 
its widest. The want of trees may be owing to climatic 
influences and unfavorable soil, but is largely due to the 
scanty rainfall. 

The trees of the Rocky Mountain region are mostly cont- 
Jere. The supply is rapidly diminishing from waste. West 
of the Rocky Mountains is a treeless region extending from 
the Columbia River to Mexico. The western slope of the. 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade Mountains is heavily timbered. 
The coast ranges are generally wooded. North of the 
Columbia is a heavily timbered region containing some of the 
grandest forests in the world. South of the Columbia the 
forests are not as heavy, though individual trees may be as 
large. 


The distribution of wood in the country was originally 
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determined by climate. In that part of the East originally 
forest-clad, there is abundant rainfall. In the treeless 
region west of the ninety-seventh meridian the rainfall is 
much less. 

There have been too few accurate observations, and conse- 
quently the data are too meagre to determine the influence 
of woodlands on rainfall and climate, and it has not been 
demonstrated that the destruction of woodlands in the East, 
or the planting of trees on the prairies of the West, has 
materially affected the rainfall. 

Our large timber suitable for sawing is unquestionably 
diminishing, largely from prodigal use and needless waste. 
This will only be stopped by such a rise in price as will lead 
to planting new timber when old is cut. The greatest waste 
now is from forest fires. 

The map just mentioned is followed by meteorological 
ones, giving the annual rainfall; the frequency of storm cen- 
tres; the annual mean temperature; the mean temperature 
of the hottest week in 1872 in contrast with the coldest 
week of 1872-3; a double map showing the annual means of 
the barometer, and the total movement of the air, with 
resultants, from June, 1872, to May, 1873. 

Plate X. Aisa hypsometric sketch of the United States 
giving the relative elevations of different sections above the 
sea. 

Plates XI. and XII. are a double-paged map of the coal- 
fields of the United States, accompanied by statistics of coal 
production. 

Plates XIII. and XIV. are a double-paged geological map, 
worked up very carefully in detail. This is illustrated by 
.an article by Profs. C. H. Hitchcock, writing on the geology 
of the Eastern, and W. P. Blake, on the geology of the 
Western portion of the country, in which are detailed the 
labors of the other investigators, and a very full bibliography 
is given. 

Prof. R. W. Raymond writes on the extent of mineral 
deposits in the West, and the gradual development of indus- 
try in mining them, particularly those of gold and silver. 
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He closes his article with a few remarks on our iron and 
coal deposits, quoting from Mr. Hewitt, United States Com- 
missioner to the Paris Exposition, that our coal deposits are 
‘sufficient for ages to come. All the coal of the rest of the 
world could be deposited within the iron rim that surrounds 
our coal-beds, and in square miles would not occupy one 
quarter of the coal-area of the United States. In the 
wonderful collection of iron and coal, as well as in the 
exhaustless abundance of each, America finds sure promise 
of enduring power. 

The concluding essay in this part is by Prof. Hitchcock on 
the Coal Measures of the United States. 

For special students, having some acquaintance with the 
subjects treated, these maps are invaluable, and they will 
repay the study and attention of the ordinary investigator. 


Part II.is devoted to population, social and industrial 
statistics, and will be most interesting to the student of the 
political history, and social condition of the country, the 
legislator, and the moralist. 

This part opens with an article by 8. W. Stocking, of the 
Patent Office, on the areas and political divisions of the 
United States, illustrated by a map which is intended to 
display the areal changes occasioned by successive political 
boundaries during the era of States. This is practically a 
historical map of the national progress. The intelligent 
American citizen, seeking to learn the rise of the Republic, 
will read his country’s history more easily and understand- 
ingly by its assistance. 

The map gives the territory of the original Thirteen 
States, the gradual accessions from the French cession of 
Louisiana, the Spanish cession of the Floridas, the admission 
of Texas, the acquisitions under the Gadsden treaty, and the 
Russian cession of Alaska, as well as the formation of the 
several States and Territories, from the Western unoccupied 
lands belonging to the original Thirteen States, ceded by 
them to Congress, and subsequently admitted to the Union, 
when their population was sufficient, with the same rights 
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and privileges as the States to which they once belonged. 

From the map and article we find Massachusetts including 
Maine, and Connecticut extending to the Mississippi, Vir- 
ginia doing the same, and northward to the western bound- 
ary of Connecticut. Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Maryland had nearly their present form. 

The British dependencies east of the Mississippi River, the 
Floridas and Quebec excepted, became in 1776, by the acts 
of their delegates, the original Thirteen States. . 

The ratification of the Articles of Confederation adopted 
the next year was hindered by a difference of views; the 
‘seven States which had extensive claims to Western lands, 
resisting the attempt to restrict their boundaries; the other 

Six claiming that as this region must be protected by the 
~ common efforts of all, it should be held for the benefit of all : 
a controversy whose result is found in the articles providing 
that each State retains its sovereignty, and every power, etc., 
not expressly delegated to the United States, and that no 
State shall be deprived of its territory for the use of the 
United States. 

In 1780, Congress urged the cession of the unoccupied 
Western lands to the United States, to be made, when 
peopled, into Territories and States, and admitted into the 
Confederacy on the same terms as the original Thirteen. 
New York, Connecticut, and Virginia offered to cede their 
lands, but the cession was not made till sometime after- 
wards, and in response to other appeals from Congress. The 
final response was made by Georgia in 1802. 

The landed area of the United States when it first became 
an acknowledged government, was its present possessions 
east of the Mississippi, and north of Florida, and west of 
that State, north of the thirty-first parallel, an extent of 
827,844 square miles | 

Oct. 1, 1800, Spain ceded to France the province of Louis- 
jana, and April 3, 1808, France ceded it to the United States. 
This province cost the United States twenty-three, and a 
half million dollars, and added 1,171,931 square miles to the 
public domain, extending it from ocean to ocean, and com- 
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pleting its possession of the central river and basin of the 
continent. 

Feb. 22, 1819, Spain ceded to the United States its prov- 
inces of East and West Florida, previously ceded to it by 
Great Britain, adding the present territory of Florida, an 
area of 59,268 square miles, at a cost to the United States of 
six and a half millions. 

One of the consequences of this cession was the question 
between the United States and Great Britain concerning 
the north-west boundary line, which was not finally settled 
until 1872, by the decision of the Emperor, William L., of 
Germany ; so that it has required nearly ninety years for the 
national boundary at the North to traverse the continent. 

Texas was admitted to the Union Dec. 29, 1845, adding 
376,168 square miles. Texas was annexed by the United 
States as bounded on the west by the Rio Grande. <A 
dispute with Mexico concerning this boundary led to the 
Mexican War. At its close, Mexico ceded the territory 
claimed, and a tract west of the Rio Grande, which added 
about 545,783 square miles more than the Texan annexation, 
and cost the United States fifteen millions. Five years sub- 
sequently, the Gadsden purchase added 45,535 square miles, 
at a cost of ten millions. 

By the Russian cession of Alaska in 1867, 577,390 square 
miles were added, at a cost of seven million two hundred 
thousand dollars. ) 


The total area of the United States is now 3,603,884 square 
miles. 

By an ingenious method of letters and figures on the map, 
in connection with a “ Description of the Parcels of Terri- 
tory composing each existing or obsolete division of the 
United States,” a summary of whose contents is given ina 
“Table showing the parcels of territory composing each 
political division at any year from 1776 to 1874,” on the 
authority of the treaties of the United States with foreign 
powers and the statutes of the United States for the speci- 
fied years, it is easy to decide at a glance exactly when and 


how each State was formed and acquired its present terri- 
tory. 
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S. A. Galpin writes on the “Minor Political Divisions of 
the United States,” simply explaining them, not advocating 
one system of subdivision more than another. Owing to the 
principle of local self-government, the States have widely 
different codes of ‘local law. The governments among them 
may be divided into three: the town, the county, and what 
may be called a compromise of these two. The town sys- 
tem belongs to New England, the county to the South, and 
both were firmly rooted in their respective sections before 
the Declaration of Independence, and were not materially 
changed by the transfers of sovereignty growing out of the 
Revolution. 


The town system, pure and simple, prevails only in the. 


New England States, which contain one-thirtieth of the area, 
and one-eleventh of the population of the Union. The towns 
average about thirty-four square miles, with a population of 
from fifty to seventy-two to the square mile. The county 
exists in New England, but as a division for judicial rather 
than political purposes. 

Mr. Jefferson says (1816) the townships of New England 
have proved themselves the wisest invention ever devised by 
the wit of man, for the perfect exercise of self-government, 
and its preservation. 

The county system is found in Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, which States contain 
two-thirds of the area, and more than one-third of the popu- 
lation of all the States. Virginia and North and South 
Carolina undertook to divide their counties into townships 
in the last decade, but the last named State has since retraced 
its steps. 

We cannot dwell upon the description of the particular 
points of difference between these systems. 

Prof. Walker himself has an article on the “ Progress of the 
Nation,” illustrated by six maps, numbered from X VIL—XIX., 
inclusive, giving in five degrees of density of coloring the 
distribution within the territory east of the one hundredth 
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meridian, of the constitutional population of the United 
States de. excluding Indians not taxed, according to the 
different census returns from the first in 1790 to the ninth in 
1870. From the map and the article we find that the exten- 
sion of the settled portion of the country has been continu- 
ous, so that from an area of 226,085 square miles in 1790, it 
has reached an area of 1,178,068 square miles in 1870. The 
degrees of density of coloring of the map indicate, I., a popu- 
lation of from two to six to the square mile ; II., from six to 
eighteen ; III., from eighteen to forty-five ; IV., from forty-five 
to ninety; V., over ninety. The first three groups indicate 
an agricultural condition ; agriculture in the United States is 
not carried to such a point as to afford employment and sup- 
port to a population in excess of forty-five to a square mile. 
The fourth and fifth groups never appear here except as trade 
and manufactures arise, and the classes rendering personal 
and professional services are multiplied. The first agricult- 
ural group represents a very sparse population, such as in 
the West might be sustained by grazing without any cultiva- 
tion of the soil. The poorest tillage regions come into this 
group; so we find portions both of the newest and oldest 
States in it. The second group indicates the existence of 
defined farms, or plantations, and a systematic culture of the 
ground. The third, almost always, highly successful agricult- 
ure. The fourth group indicates the existence of commer- 
cial and manufacturing industry; and the’ fifth a very ad- 
vanced condition of industry, reached only where manufact- 
uring villages are numerous. 

The centre of population has progressed regularly, in a 
western and south-western direction, from about twenty- 
three miles east of Baltimore in 1790, to a point-about forty- 
eight miles east by north of Cincinnati in 1870. 

The gradual steps of this progress have been as follows: 
between 1790 and 1800 due west about eighteen miles of 
Baltimore ; between 1800 and 1810, westward and slightly 
southward to a point about forty miles north-west by west 
from Washington ; between 1810 and 1820, westward and 
slightly northward to a point about sixteen miles north of 
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Woodstock, Va.; between 1820 and 1830, still westward and 
southward to a point about nineteen miles west south-west 
of Moorefield in the present State of West Virginia; between 
1830 and 1840, still westward, and slightly northward, reach- 
ing a point sixteen miles south of Clarksburg; between 1840 
and 1850, westward and slightly southward, reaching a point 
about twenty-three miles south-east of Parkersburg; between 
1850 and 1860, westward and slightly northward, reaching a 
point twenty miles south of Chillicothe, Ohio; between 1860 
and 1870, westward and still more sharply northward. 
Assuming the westward movement to have been uniformly 
along the parallel of the thirty-ninth degree for each decade 
beginning with 1790 to 1800, it has been 41, 36, 50, 39, 55, 
90, 81, and 42 miles, or an average of nearly fifty miles. 
Plates XX. and XX XI. and XXXII. are constructed on a 
similar principle, and are not maps, but rather what the 
compiler calls geometrical charts. By an ingenious method 
of squares variously colored are indicated in the first the 
principal constituent elements of the population of each 
State, showing at a glance the proportion of foreign and 
native (colored and white) inhabitants of each State, and 
likewise the proportion of the native-born who were born in, 
or out of the State of their present residence; in the second, 
the ratio of church accommodation to the total population 
over ten years of age, and the proportion of such church 
accommodation by each of the largest four denominations in 
each State, and by each of the largest eight denominations in 
the United States; and in the third, for the United States 
and each separate State the ratio between the total popula- 
tion over ten years of age, and the number of people engaged 
in gainful occupations and attending school. 
The squares of Plate XX. are constructed on the scale of 
a square inch to each 350,000 of population. Each square 
represents the present population of the State, and is accom- 
panied by a rectangle representing the emigration from the 
State, or the number of its native-born now residing in other 
States. 
Take the State of New Jersey, for example. The square 
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indicating its population is about one and five-eighths inches. 
This square is divided into three rectangles; the first, not 
quite a quarter of the whole, representing the foreigners 
resident in the State ; the second rectangle is even smaller, 
and represents the native colored‘population. It is divided 
by a cross line into two smaller rectangles; the upper, about 
a third as large as the lower, indicating the portion born out 
of the State, in other States and Territories of the United 
States; the lower, the portion born in the State. The remain- 
der of the square, which likewise is divided by a cross 
line into two rectangles, the lower of which is nearly four 
times as large as the upper, represents the native white 
population of the State; the upper portion indicating the 
proportion of it born out of, and the lower that born in, the 
State. The immigration of foreigners has a little more than 
counterbalanced the emigration of the native-born to other 
States, for the rectangle representing the native-born inhabi- 
tants residing in other States is a little smaller than that in- 
dicating the foreign population. This rectangle is divided 
by a cross line into two, the upper, very small, representing 
the colored; the lower, very much larger, representing the 
white who have gone from the State. 

An examination of this chart shows at once which States 
have gained most from foreign immigration, and which have 
contributed most largely by emigration to the growth of 
other States. 

From an examination of Plate XXXI., we find that the 
church accommodation of the United States is nearly suffi- 
cient for its whole population. As far as can be judged 
from this the Methodist is the largest denomination, out- 
numbering in the whole country the Baptist, which is next 
in size, nearly two to one. The Presbyterians follow the 
Baptists very closely, and the Roman Catholics are not 
far behind the Presbyterians; the Congregationalists and 
Episcopalians are about equal in number, and together 
a little more than equal to the Roman Catholics. The 
Lutheran and Christian bodies, which are nearly equal to 
each other, together about equal the Roman Catholics, and 
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still further, the members of the unnamed denominations, 
taken together, about equal the Roman Catholics. So that, 
for the present, the Papal Church, the country over, is far 
outnumbered by the Protestant sects, and it would seem as 
though it could hardly exert an undue influence, and that its 
schemes might be counteracted, and our fears of the immedi- 
ate overthrow of American institutions by its means dis- 
missed. Its advantage, in its present state, comes from its 
unity, and from the distracted counsels of its opponents. 
In every State it is outnumbered by the aggregate of the 
other denominations, and only in Louisiana, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and Nevada does it occupy the first place. 

Vermont and Ohio alone have sufficient church accommo- 
dation for their population, although many of the Southern 
and some of the Western have nearly enough. 

Of the old thirteen, the disproportion is greatest in New 
York, least in Georgia and South Carolina. 

Of the New England States, the disproportion is about 
equal in Maine, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, less in New 
Hampshire, and more in Rhode Island than in the others. 
In Maine and Rhode Island the Baptists preponderate ; in 
the other four the Congregationalists. 

In the Middle States the Methodists‘are in a majority, and 
the same is the case in most of the Southern States; but in 
Georgia and South Carolina the Baptists preponderate, and 
in Louisiana the Roman Catholics. 

In the Western States the Methodists are again in a ma- 
jority, yielding to the Baptists in Arkansas, and the Roman 
Catholics in Minnesota, Nevada, and Wisconsin. 

Our limits forbid the many other interesting comparisons 
that an examination of this Chart would afford. 

Plate XX XI. shows that nearly three-fourths of the whole 
population of the United States is engaged in gainful occu- 
pations or attending school. Nearly a third of this number, 
only a small proportion of which is composed of females, is 
occupied in agriculture, A little more than a third attends 
school, the numbers of the sexes here are nearly equal, 
males however a little in excess. The remaining third is 
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divided between those engaged in manufactures and mining, 
where the number of males is largely in excess, and those 
engaged in personal and professional services representing 
about an equal number, where the number of females is larger 
but still much below that of the males, and those engaged in 
trade and transportation representing about half as many as 
either of the other two, where the number of females is pro- 
portionally very small. 

There is no one of the States in which there is not a very 
fair proportion of the population not accounted for under any 
of these heads. 

For illustration, compare Massachusetts and South Caro- 
lina. In the former, the number engaged in agriculture and 
in trade is about equal, in both cases for the most part 
males; the number engaged in personal and professional 
services is a little larger, females about two-fifths of males; 
the number engaged in manufactures and mining about 
equal to those embraced under all three of the preceding 
heads, of which about one-third are females; the number at 
school about the same as that occupied in manufactures, 
with the proportion of the sexes nearly equal. In the latter, 
nearly two-thirds of the population are engaged in agricult- 
ure, about one-third® of which are females; the number 
engaged in mining and manufactures is very small, largely 
male; the number in trade and transportation still smaller, 
mostly male; the number occupied in personal and profes- 
sional service about equal to that of those in school, but in ; 
the former with females in excess, in the latter the propor- 
tion about equal. 

Plates X XI. and XXII. are two maps exhibiting first, the 
distribution of the colored population ; and second, the pro- 
portion of the colored to the ageregate population, east of 
the one hundredth meridian. 

North Carolina, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
the western part of Mississippi show the largest colored pop- 
ulation; and in the same States, and in some parts of Louis- 
iana and Texas, the proportion of that population to the. 


aggregate is larger than elsewhere, varying from over sixty 
to about thirty-five per cent. 
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Plates XXIII. and XXIV. exhibit the same facts in rela- 
tion to the population wholly or in part of foreign parent- 
age. 

Plates XXV. and XXVI. show the distribution of the 
foreign population, and the proportion of foreign to aggre- 
gate population. 

Plates XX VII. and XXVIII. show, in ten small maps, the 
absolute population of Irish, Germans, British Americans, 
English and Welsh, Swedes and Norwegians, as well as their 
relative proportion to the whole population. 

Plate X XIX. exhibits the illiteracy of the population, the 
whole number of persons of ten years of age and upwards be- 
ing compared with the number of such persons who cannot 
read. In Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont the number 
of the illiterate is under five per cent. The same is the case 
in parts of New York and of the North-western States. In 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and the eastern 
part of the Middle States, the proportion is from five to 
twelve per cent.; and this increases as we proceed south- 
ward, until, in some parts of Texas, it is over sixty per cent. 

Plate XXX. shows the illiteracy of the adult white male 
population, the whole number of white males twenty-one 
years of age and upwards being compared with the whole 
number who cannot write. 

Plate XX XIII. shows the distribution of wealth. This 
map will repay the political economist for careful study. 
The proportion of property per capita is greatest in the 
Northern and Eastern States, varying from $550 to $1300, 
and over; while in the Southern and South-western it is 
very much smaller. 

Plate XXXIV. shows the degree of public indebtedness 
per capita, contracted by State, county, or municipal au- 
thority at the close of the fiscal year nearest the census 
year, from which we see it is by far the largest in New 
England and the neighboring States, and that the only other 
State approaching these is Louisiana, though some parts of 
South Carolina are not far behind. 

Plate XX XV. shows the degree of taxation per capita, 
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imposed by State, county, or municipal authority during the 
same year. Again New England takes the lead, but is 
closely followed by some of the Western States, and those 
of the Southern in which carpet-bag rule has been most 
notorious and destructive. 

Plate XX XV. A is a chart showing the course of the pub- 
lic debt by years from 1789 to 1870, with the proportion of 
the total receipts from each principal source of revenue, and 
the proportion of total expenditures for each principal de- 
partment of the public service. The public debt decreased 
from $75,500,000 in 1791 to $37,513 in 1835, and then 
increased to $90,600,000 in 1861, $2,773,200,000, the highest 
point, in 1866, and has since decreased to $2,480,700,000 in 
1870. 

The table of revenue is also very instructive. In 1790 
the revenue was principally from customs, and it has been 
largely ‘from that source since; since 1816 there has been no 
revenue from postage until the years of the war (that is, 
that department has not been self-supporting) ; in 1836 the 
public lands were, after the customs, the principal source of 
revenue; in the years from 1863 to 1870 the receipts were 
largest from internal revenue. 

The table of expenditures is even more curious. The 
army has always been a large source of expense; and the 
navy, in the years from 1835 to 1881, with the exception of 
‘47 and °49, has come very near it. In 1790 the civil list 
was the principal source of expenditure, after the interest on 
the public debt. In 1870, the interest on the public debt 
occupies the first place; then the principal of the public 
debt and the premium on it fills a large place; the civil list 
is a comparatively small source of expenditure, the expenses 
of the Indian service ridiculously little; the pension list 
larger than the civil service, and so is the cost of the navy, 
while that of the army far exceeds either. It would be an 
interesting study to examine the expenses of government 
from year to year, and indicate the sources of revenue by 
which they have been met; but our present space forbids. 

Plate XXXVI. is divided into four maps showing the 
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range, and within the range, the degree of cultivation of 
certain principal crops. Each map compares two crops: the 
first, wheat and rice; the second, tobacco and hops; the 
third, oats and cotton; the fourth, hay and sugar. 

Plate XXXVI. A is likewise divided into four maps; the 
first showing the improved land in farms, the second the 
total agricultural production, the third the range and degree 
of cultivation of corn, and the last exhibiting the dairy 
products. 

Plate XXXVI. B exhibits, in ten small maps, for the 
Pacific Coast, the population in 1850 and 1860, the relative 
population of foreign parentage, the relative foreign popu- 
lation and its constituent elements — Irish, German, and 
Chinese,—the preponderating sex, the illiteracy, and the 
wheat crop. 


Part III. is devoted to vital statistics, and will be of inter- 
est to physicians and all others who are engaged in the 
study of sanitary problems, the conditions that’ produce 
disease, the physically afflicted portions of the community, 
the average destructive powers of diseases. Health boards 
and life insurance companies will find much practical assist- 
ance in the maps and charts which show the preponder- 
ating sex, the birth and death-rate, the deaths from con- 
sumption, malarial and intestinal diseases, and enteric, cere- 
bro-spinal, and typhus fevers. The charts show ingeniously, 
as we Shall see, the blind, idiotic, deaf-mute, and insane, by 
sex and color, in the United States and each of the States. 
There are but two essays in this part; one by E. B. Elliot 
of the United States Bureau of Statistics, on an approxi- 
mate life-table for the United States, illustrated by plates 
XXXVIII., [X. and XLIII., [V.; and one on the relations 
of race and nationality to mortality, by Prof. Walker him- 
self, illustrating Plate XLIV., fig. 3. 

Plate XX XVII. is a map of preponderating sex, showing 
the local excess of males or females in the territory east 
of the one hundredth meridian. From that we see that 
females are in excess in the more thickly-settled portions 
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of Maine, and in most of the rest of the New England 
States, except the northern parts of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, in parts of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
as well as throughout most of the Southern States which 
were the theatre of the war, with small and unimportant 
exceptions; while males are in excess in the Western States, 
particularly Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, parts of Kansas 
and Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas. In the cotton and 
paper manufacturing States of Rhode Island and New York, 
in the District of Columbia, and in Utah, there isan excess 
of foreign females. 

Plates XX XVIII. and XXXIX. are charts, showing the 
distribution, by age and sex, of the population of the United 
States, June 1, 1870, in the aggregate, and with distinction 
of race, color, and nativity for the United States; and in the 
aggregate, and as native or foreign for each State and Terri- 
tory. 

These charts and the subsequent ones, on insanity, blind- 
ness, deaf-mutism, and idiocy, from XLVII.-L., are con- 
structed on the same principle which may be here explained. 
The total number of each class for the United States and 
for each State is reduced to thousandths, and the number of 
thousandths of each section in each decade of life repre- 
sented by the distance measured on horizontal lines drawn 
on each side of a perpendicular base line. The males are on 
the left of the perpendicular, the females on the right, and 
the sex which predominates is shaded. 

Examining the charts mentioned, the aggregate popula- 
tion of the United States in 1870 appears to have been 
nearly the same for each sex at the same period of life. The 
white and colored have the sexes nearly equal, males pre- 
ponderating slightly among the former, females among the 
latter. Of the native population females slightly prepond- 
erate, and principally in the earlier decades of life; the for- 
eign population of mature life is very large; here males pre- 
ponderate. Of the Chinese population the number of males 
from twenty to thirty is very large, then tapers down, and is 
very small above sixty; the number of females is very small 
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indeed. Among the civilized Indians, females preponderate ; 
from ten to twenty, males are a little in excess, then they 
fall off; and from twenty to thirty the females are in excess. 

Plate XL. shows the birth-rate in the territory east of the 
one hundredth meridian, so far as it is indicated by the ratio. 
between the total population and the number of children 
under one year of age, surviving June 1,1870. This map 
should be studied in connection with those that have pre- 
ceded. 

Plate XLI. shows the proportions of deaths from con- 
sumption; Plate XLII. of those from malarial diseases ; 
Plate XLV. of those from intestinal diseases; Plate XLVI. 
of those from enteric, cerebro-spinal, and typhus fevers, in 
each case to those from all causes; while Plate XLIII. 
shows the distribution of deaths by age and sex, for the 
United States, and for each of the States and Territories ; 
and then for groups of diseases and certain special diseases, 
for the whole country for the census year; and Plate XLIV. 
shows the same thing by sex and month of death, both for 
the States and Territoriés, and for groups of diseases and 
special diseases, and the deaths by race and nationality for 
the United States. 

Of course many of these maps are: best understood by 
comparing them with one another, though they are so 
arranged that they can be used by themselves sufficiently 
for most purposes. On some of them are printed population 
lines, with figures showing the number of inhabitants to the 
square mile. In illustrating their use, Prof. Walker says the 
question cannot fail to arise whether the malarial diseases 
prevail most in regions very sparsely settled, where but little 
land is broken up, swamps remain undrained, and vast veg- 
etable deposits lie decaying around, or whether their preva- 
lence is determined by causes independent of this condition. 
For such a purpose the map will answer well enough, though 
it might be necessary to compare it with the groups of 
Plate XIX. 

The range of consumption and malarial disease is to a cer- 
tain extent, and even ina high degree, complemental. Where 
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the first is most fatal, the latter is least so, and vice versa. 
The blacks die so largely of intermittent and remittent fevers, 
because almost the entire colored population is found where 
these are the prevailing forms of disease. Foreigners do not 
die of these diseases because they keep away from the regions 
where they prevail. 

From Prof. Walkev’s article, compared with the chart, we 
find there is an excessive fatality among the foreign popula- 
tion from Bright’s disease, a greater liability to deaths from 
cancers, pleurisy, and apoplexy, and on the other hand a 
comparative immunity from death from paralysis, rheuma- 
tism, and hydrothorax. In the Northern States, the propor- 
tion of deaths by consumption is greatest; in the Southern, 
by intermittent and remittent fevers; while there is a middle 
group of States where the proportion is more nearly equal. 
Among the Irish population there is an exemption from 
general febrile diseases, and those of the digestive and ner- 
vous systems, but a tendency to consumption, diseases of | 
the organs of locomotion, and extraordinary mortality from 
Bright’s disease; among the Germans, a tendency to febrile 
diseases, especially small-pox, and a comparative immunity 
from diseases of the organs of locomotion and of the integu- 
mentary system; among the English and Welsh, a liability 
to the diseases of the nervous, circulatory, digestive, and 
integumentary systems; among Swedes, Norwegians, and 
Danes a marked liability to diseases of the digestive system, 
and an extraordinary mortality from measles, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and typhus, enteric, and cerebro-spinal fevers ; 
among the Scotch, an evenness in the distribution of deaths 
among the several groups, and the same among the French. 

Plate XLVII. contains two charts, the first showing the 
distribution of blindness by age and sex in the United 
States, and in the several States and Territories, according 
to the ninth census; the second showing the same according 
to the eighth. Among the blind, males seem to preponder- 
ate. Plate XLVIII. makes the same exhibit in regard to 
deaf-mutism, gathered from the statistics of the ninth and 
eighth census. Here again males seem to preponderate. 
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Plate XLIX. makes the same exhibit for insanity. Here in 
the Eastern group of States females are in excess; in the 
Western group, according to the ninth census, there is nearly 
an equality; according to the eighth, an excess of males; in 
the Pacific States, males are in excess; in the Southern 
group, males are in excess in five States, females in ten by 
the ninth census; and by the eighth, males are in excess in 
ten, females in four (West Virginia was at this time a part of 
Virginia). Plate L. makes the same exhibit for idiocy; in 
this respect, the excess in every State is male. The remain- 
ing four plates are likewise charts constructed on a some- 
what different principle to give similar information about 
the afflicted classes. A series of circles with area propor- . 
tionate to the malady treated of in each State, and a larger 
one representing the same information for the United States, 
are so shaded as to indicate the proportion of males and 
females, white and colored, native and foreign, of the blind, 
‘the deaf mutes, the insane, and the idiotic at the ninth 
census, and the increase of each since the preceding one. 
From these plates it appears that the males are in excess 
among the blind, the deaf mutes, and the idiots, the females 
among the insane. Foreigners are shown to be in excess 
among the blind and insane; natives among deaf mutes and 
idiots. The colored are in excess among blind and idiots; 
whites among the insane and deaf mutes. 

Henry F. JENKS. 
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SOME OLD-FASHIONED VIRTUES. 


A SERMON BY HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


“TY will build it as in the days of old.’?— AMOS Ix., 11. 


We are passing through a period of great historic anni- 
versaries, — occasions which stir to their depths the fountains 
of patriotic feeling, and by reviving the spirit of the fathers 
quicken the devotion of the sons. In thus looking back to 
contemplate the virtues of our sires, we give no countenance 
to the gloomy view that the present is in no respect a better 
age than the days of old. The very growth and advance 
which the century has witnessed make it a most helpful 
study for us to survey the virtues of our fathers. For in a 
nation which now numbers its forty millions of inhabitants 
the virtues which were conspicuous in a small group of 
sparsely-populated colonies are far less apparent. Talents 
and character and personal worth which shine in a country 
village, are not seldom hidden from public gaze among the 
city’s busy thousands. Patriots and heroes are among us 
still. Their goodly fellowship has never lacked recruits. 
But the chronicles of the times are filled with the doings of 
men of a baser sort, and rarely, as of old, give prominence to 
the characters of the wise and good. The advance of the 
century enables us also to see how much our standard of 
character has risen. Add to these considerations the obvious 
fact that with the progress of civilization there is a great 
increase in the number and power of the temptations which 
beset men, so that the very conditions of virtuous conduct 
are altered, and it is easy to see that we can most profitably 
turn back to the past, and in the shining virtues of our 
fathers, rather than in the less conspicuous virtues of the 
men of to-day, study those elements of character which are 
the true support of free government, and the only guarantee 
of social and civil progress for the future of the Republic. 

Among the most notable of these old-fashioned virtues we 
may mark first a certain grand simplicity. “Plain living 
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and high thinking” characterized our fathers. They knew 
the value of frugal habits. LExtravagance of every kind 
was under the ban of a sound public opinion. Ostentation 
in dress, in equipage, in style of living, they frowned 
upon. They were satisfied with quiet and simple pleasures. 
The era of sensationalism was yet in the future. They 
would have had no appetite for our high-seasoned literature ; 
for the spectacular plays and exciting melodramas that pre. 
occupy the modern stage; for the novelties and varieties that 
we demand from all those who would: either entertain or 
instruct us. Such simplicty of taste and manners is of 
course more likely to prevail in the early period of a nation’s 
life than afterward. We do not look for the Roman of 
Cato’s time in the age of Augustus, or expect that the 
ministers whom General Grant sends to England or France 
will dress and live as Samuel Adams and Benjamin Franklin 
did. But simplicity is none*the less a desirable and a needed 
virtue in our modern life. 

As wealth increases, as society becomes more complex, as 
knowledge advances and books multiply, substantial attain- 
ments in knowledge and solid virtues of character are indeed 
more difficult to achieve. Yet learning and character are 
not put beyond our reach by these altered conditions. Ad- 
mit that it is hard for us in these times to adopt a simple 
style of living; to cut off all our foolish and extravagant 
habits; to love only quiet pleasures; to be masters of our- 
selves and not slaves to fashion; to sustain none but clean 
and noble relations towards our fellow-men; to live manly 
and womanly lives amid the folly and confusion, the fret 
and hurry of our cities and our towns, —admit, I say, that 
all this is hard to do, is it therefore a hopeless undertaking ? 
Not if we understand the true way to do it. “Certainly,” 
says Emerson, “if we begin by reforming particulars of our 
present system, correcting a few evils and letting the rest 
stand, we shall soon give up in despair. The way to set 
the axe at the root of the tree is to raise our aim.” Yes, 
we must raise our aim. We must value supremely the 
things that are of supremest worth. We must consecrate 
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the home to the highest ends. Our homes should be for us 
all sanctuaries more cherished and more venerated than was 
ever any temple of fair Diana, or any shrine of mighty Jove. 
The reform of society, the purification of the State, must 
begin in the nursery and at the fireside. Let a well-ordered, 
peaceful, Christian home be the touch-stone with which we 
test the value of all our social customs, all our business 
habits, all our politics, every worldly ambition, every earthly 
honor. If these things invade that sacred peace of the home, 
if these things sully the purity of our hearts and consciences, 
so that our wives and our children have cause to blush when 
their pure, loving eyes look into ours, if these things break 
up the solid satisfactions of contentment and affection, then 
let us spurn them as we would cast out a viper from our 
bosoms; let us say to these glittering shams, these masquer- 
ading conventionalities, these golden fetters that shackle 
manhood, We will keep clear -of you all. This mocking 
Vanity Fair shall be for fools and idlers. We will seek the 
wisdom which is above merchandise. For us shall the 
violets bloom and the lark sing, the children prattle and the 
sun shine. Our chosen lot shall be the calm and even tenor 
of a life of quiet growth and steady effort and ideal aims; 
a life rich in present happiness, and holding out the promise 
of imperishable gains. 

Another old-fashioned virtue which enters largely into the 
' formation of character is industry, — the active and steady 
use of one’s time and faculties. That an industrious disposi- 
tion is rightly called a virtue needs no argument. “ Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business —he shall stand before 
kings.” ‘Not slothful in business... serving the Lord.” 
In this emphatic way does the Bible in both Testaments 
commend diligence and industry,—the faithful continuance 
of a man in the labors of an honorable calling. And 
the industry of our fathers was a thing of principle, not a 
virtue born of necessity. They were trained up in industri- 
ous habits, and they trained their children in the same way. 
In contrast with this marked trait of their character, we may 
point to the large class of non-producers which our artificial 
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wants and the peculiar circumstances of our times, a flexible 
currency, and the countless chances for scheming and specu- 
lation arising therefrom, have created. How few men are 
content with the legitimate gains of honest industry! How 
many are all the time on the lookout for some royal and easy 
road to wealth! How unsettled and feverish is the spirit of 
trade! Bold ventures, with the chance of swift successes, 
and the risk of sudden collapse, fascinate the young business 
man, and make even the carpenter at his bench, the farmer 
at his plough, and the professional man in his study, uneasy 
and discontented. Yet health of mind, and spiritual peace, 
and a fair competency, are the boons which industry always 
offers to her votaries. Her path is the golden mean between 
the idleness that rusts the mind and that absorption in 
money-making pursuits which, even when successful, prema- 
turely wears out one’s powers. Next to good health and a 
clear conscience, the best of dowries, the safest of invest- 
ments for man or woman, is the fixed habit of industry. 
Worldly prudence will not secure this habit for us, for pru- 
dence, like ambition, overleaps itself, and what seems to us 
a prudent venture overshadows, with its glittering charms, 
the humbler gains of diligent effort. Nor will enlightened 
self-interest always ensure the cultivation of industrious 
habits; for self-interest, however enlightened, looks but a 
little way beyond immediate gains and present enriching. 
We must respect, as our ancestors respected, the dignity of. 
our nature and the dignity of productive labor. 

When Jesus said, “My Father worketh hitherto and I 
work,” he pronounced the consecration of human industry ; 
and St. Paul recognized its divine worth when he declared 
that diligence in business is one way of serving the Lord. 

As a companion to industry, we may name temperdnce,— 
a virtue of the olden time, but still more needful to those 
whose lot is cast in this age of hurry and unrest. Itisa 
misfortune that this grand word, temperance, has been so 
narrowed in its meaning that it commonly denotes what is 
but a single application of a broad, general rule. True tem- 
perance is the entire self-control, the moderation of desires, 
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as well as the restraint of appetites and passions. When 
Raphael painted on the walls of the Vatican his ideal figures 
of Prudence, Fortitude, and Temperance, he put into the 
hands of Temperance simply a horse’s bridle. The noble sim- 
plicity of this ideal belongs to the virtue itself. It bridles 
these fierce steeds in the human breast, whose unchecked 
freedom turns man into a savage or a brute, while their 
regulated force, under reason’s guidance, draws him to the 
skies. 

The modern devil is hurry. We cannot stop long enough 
to think whither we are going, and so our haste to get things 
done not only leads to all sorts of cheap devices for doing 
them, it creates also a demand for every kind of stimulus. 
Prizes and promotions stimulate our school-children whose 
pressing need to-day is less learning and more training,— the 
mastery of themselves, rather than the mastery of so many 
sciences and accomplishments. And we are all too eager for 
rapid advances, too much in haste to get on, —all the time 
hurrying, merely because everybody about us is hurrying ; 
when, if a single score of us had but the courage to 
slacken speed awhile, the rest would surely stop, to wonder 
first, next to admire, and then to follow suit. And with 
the hurry of our times comes the needless but perpetual 
worry. We worry because by the inexorable laws of trade 
panics in business quickly come and slowly go, and by their 
_ lingering hinder our expected gains. We worry if the spring 
is backward, or the summer dry, or the winter long and cold. 
We worry about business, about politics, abaut housekeep- 
ing, about legislation, — about everything. You would think 
the man of the nineteenth century felt bound to right all the 
wrongs of all past ages, and then make the page spotlessly 
clean for the records of the future. And all this worry is _ 
either an intemperate zeal or an ill-regulated anxiety. It 
ealls for the return of old-fashioned moderation, of temper- 
ance in its highest and widest meanings. We need not 
exchange our edged tools for blunt ones; but “tis only well- 
tempered steel that makes good. tools, such as will both work 
well and last well. Well-tempered manhood, too, is worth 
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infinitely more, both to the individual and to the State, than 
enthusiasm born of haste, or spasmodic efforts begotten of 
worry. Deep water has little current, but a mighty momen- 
tum. With temperance and modera‘ion come the steadiness 
of effort, and the reserve of power, which, in the long run, 
ensure individual success and further the progress of the 
race. 

The virtues thus far enumerated —simplicity, industry, 
temperance —lead us naturally to the higher virtues of. 
honesty and godliness. These are the crowning excellences 
of human character. Truthfulness and piety, ' tter sincerity 
in word and deed, and a devout and reverent habit of mind, 
are the noblest attainments of Christian manhood. Our 
fathers were men of like natures with ourselves—far enough 
from being perfect in their lives or their characters, — with 
all the faults of their own times, and with many human 
failings beside. But in the main they were honest and God- 
fearing men. And their honesty was a principle, nota policy. 
Not indifferent to money-making; not blind to material and 
practical advantages, the moral and religious elements of 
character were more prominent in tiie men of the Revolu- 
tionary period than either the desire of gain or the spirit of 
self-seeking. And honesty — thorough integrity — absolute 
truthfulness — was an ingrained virtue of their character. 
Truthful speech and honest dealings were the rule, not the 
exception. The age of sham in manufactures and fraud in, 
trade was far distant. Not yet had railroad-building swept 
like a pestilence over the land, to ruin fortunes and demoral- 
ize character, while the dangerous fever of speculation had 
not weakened the fibres and lowered the tone of the whole 
body politic. Public service still meant faithfulness in office 
and honest stewardship of funds. 

No change which the last half-century has wrought in the 
American character would so surprise and so sadden the men 
of 1776, could they re-visit the earth, as this loss of the old- 
time truthfulness, fidelity, and integrity. “The dry rot of 
insincerity is the crying evil of our times.” When the holy 
crusade against slavery was at its height, the scholarly 
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champion of freedom in the Senate Chamber at Washington 
used, with great force and great effect, a striking illustra- 
tion, in which he compared the demoralizing influence of 
slavery over our politics, and our American society in general, 
to the power of the Magnetic Mountain in: an old Arabian 
story. It was related of this mountain that it had the 
strange power of drawing out the iron bolts which held 
together the strong timbers of stately ships. That black 
mountain of slavery has been destroyed. But overshadowing 
the peaceful seas on which our Ship of State now sails is 
another magnetic mountain, whose name is falsehood, whose 
frowning heights are corruption, dishonesty, and fraud, and 
one by one the bolts that hold society together are yielding 
to its fatal spell, and slipping from their places. We need 
not paint the picture too dark, or grow cynical and despond- 
ent over the prospect. One encouraging sign is an awaken- 
ing sense of shame and humiliation in view of this wide-spread 
decay of truthfulness and honesty. May the numerous anni- 
versaries of our fathers’ glorious deeds, on which we have 
entered, serve to recall their shining virtues! For, in the 
harvests of fame, as well as in those of present rewards, 
“corruption wins not more than honesty.” Truth and sin- 
cerity command the admiration even of an age when fraud 
and deceit are triumphant. Whenever we see respect for 
simple truth, the constant practice of simple honesty, we in- 
voluntarily give it the highest praise. ’Tis more precious 
than earthly riches, ’tis sweeter than worldly renown. It 
dignifies manhood. It irradiates human character with light 
from the God of truth, from that Eternal Being whose word 
cannot be broken, and all whose promises are sure. If those 
to whom is intrusted the solemn charge of educating the 
young, if all teachers and parents, all ministers and Sunday- 
school teachers, would but faithfully and persistently enforce 
this one great lesson, by the side of which all other moral les- 
sons are trifles light as air — the lesson that “ as falsehood sup- 
ports all sin, so does truth support all virtue,” — our hope of 
the future would brighten into a joyful confidence. But to 
teach that lesson well we must begin the reform with our- 
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selves. We must practice the sincerity which we commend. 
We must cease from all complicity with falsehood. It is 
the tricks of trade that demoralize the clerk ; the cheap and 
sham manufactures that corrupt the apprentice; the white 
les of society that nourish deception in the young; the un- 
truthfulness of the fathers and mothers, their foolish pretences, 
and thinly-disguised evasions, to keep up an appearance and 
get on in the world, —it is these things that foster untruth 
and deceit in children. | 


Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth wouldst teach. 
Speak truly, and thy word 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 


So much for the integrity of our fathers, — their religion 
on its manward or human side. But their religion had also 
its Godward or divine side. If honesty was the soil in 
which’ their virtues grew, godliness was the quickening dew 
and fertilizing rain and energizing sunlight. In itself, the 
feeling of reverence is no guide to conduct. The mere 
sentiment of piety is blind. Devout emotions are nothing 
apart from the will and disposition of the worshipper and 
the fitness of the object worshipped. A godly man is a man 
of strong beliefs. He has deep convictions with regard to 
the Being whom he adores, and whose will he takes for the 
guiding star of his life. “To believing souls,” says Shaks- 
peare, “God gives light in darkness, comfort in despair.” 
And Milton shows us the open secret of the Puritan’s relig- 
ion in that prayer of his early manhood, “that I may ever 
live as in my great Taskmaster’s eye.” With their whole 
souls our fathers believed that “ God is, and that He is the 
rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” I do not 
deny the many harsh and repulsive features of their theol- 
ogy. Fear, as a motive in religion, had too large a place in 
their minds. Dread of God’s wrath sometimes withdrew 
their souls from those cheering truths of the Gospel which 
are the best helps to the formation of a generous and noble 
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character. But the native sentiments of love and trust, and 
the great doctrine of God’s fatherhood, which shines from 
every page of the New Testament, and which no theology of 
man’s device can wholly hide, kept the Puritan from coming 
under the exclusive influence of a debasing religious fear. 
As a motive controlling character, his fear of God was prac- 
tically that wholesome dread of doing wrong, that ‘‘ homage 
which the sinful soul pays to the violated law of duty,” that 
sure conviction that man’s highest interests are at hazard 
when he departs or swerves a hair’s breadth from the way 
of God’s commandments. Well would it be for this people 
if such fear of God were again to acquire a predominant 
influence in men’s minds. Our moral dangers are closely 
connected with the decay of old-fashioned reverence, and 
the weakening of those rugged religious convictions that 
are the stalk-on which holiness blossoms. The “ mush of 
concession,” and the easy indifference as to moral distinc- 
tions which characterize our judgments of our fellow-men, 
we have unconsciously transferred to the method and the 
laws of the divine government. We have dethroned the 
despot whom the old Calvinism placed on the heavenly 
throne; but our sentimental theology makes God almost an 
imbecile, and men are beginning to think it a small matter to 
violate the laws of such a ruler, and hardly worth their 
while to seek his favor. But the majesty of law, in divine 
as well as in human government, survives, however weak 
the reigning dynasty may be or may be thought to be; and 
for our own part, unless we recognize the “ High and Holy 
One who inhabiteth eternity,” unless we see enthroned in 
the heavens our fathers’ God, the infinitely just and right- 
eous, Ruler whose love is as severe to our sins as it is merci- 
ful to our weakness, we cannot be godly men. Our belief 
in God must have the strength and the depth of the Pur- 
itan’s conviction if we would build up public and private 
morality by the ennobling influences of religious reverence 
and Christian piety. Survey once more these several virt- 
ues of the olden time which we have now examined ; see in 
true godliness the crowning excellence, “the bright, con- 
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summate flower” of human character ; behold in simple hon- 
esty the golden link of all social, business, and public life ; 
see how old-fashioned temperance and moderation are the 
regulative principle of all wise conduct; see to what sure 
and solid success industry leads the way; and in true sim- 
plicity of life and manners behold the guarantee of lasting 
satisfaction, the fair ornament of a happy and contented 
mind. Prize these old-fashioned virtues; value their acqui- 
sition above all book knowledge, above all the graces and 
accomplishments taught in the schools, above the boasted 
worldly prudence and miserable self-seeking of a hollow 
though gilded age; for wisdom is more precious than knowl- 
edge, virtuous habits better than elegant culture, integrity 
of more value than shrewdness, and godliness a treasure 
that will outlast all earthly riches, and be a sure possession 
through the endless ages of eternity. — 
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EDITORStN OTESB.O OK 


THE NEW CENTURY OF AMERICA. 


The present issue of this Aeview is devoted to the discussion of 
topics especially fitted to engage our interest at this Centennial 
time. The one hundredth birth-day of our nation cannot be 
approached by any true American without intense emotion, and 
ought not to be-allowed to pass by without thoughtful and 
solemn recognition, and an honest attempt to make its associa- 
tions, and the profound feeling it awakens, of service in helping to 
uplift and purify the national life. The pulpit and the press may 
well use the occasion to deepen and renew the sense of personal 
responsibility in public affairs, to urge intelligent interest in press- 
ing questions of national policy, to illustrate and enforce probity, 
sober-mindedness, and patriotism, which are at the basis of the 
prosperity of our country, and on which its progress, and sooner 
or later its very existence, depends. 

The industrial greatness of the country, and its progress in 
wealth of material products, receives fit commemoration in the 
great’ Exposition at Philadelphia, and we may trust that the 
exhibition of our resources in these respects, and the com- 
parisons that will be instituted, will bring about a better under- 
standing of the place and part of our people among the world’s 
workers, and give some more adequate idea to large masses of 
them, of the wonderful development and immense possibilities 
and promise of our country in this respect. 

The slightest glance at the progress of a hundred years, in its 
industrial development, in the record of inventions and discov- 
eries, or in the social, political, and philanthropic movements it has 
witnessed, shows this century of American independence to be 
unparalleled in its results as they influence civilization and the 
destinies of man, save possibly by that hundred years which 
embraces the invention of printing, the discovery of America, and 
the Protestant Reformation. It may even be doubted whether 
the century which has witnessed the rise of this Republic, the 
abolition of slavery throughout Europe and America, the develop- 
ment of steam-power to be the great toiler and carrier of the 
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nations, the century of the electric telégraph and of anzsthetics 
in medicine, the century that has created the great system of 
charities which throughout jthe civilized ‘world gives asylum, 
instruction, or relief to every class of unfortunates, —it may well 
be doubted whether a century which has done so much for the 
material and social advancement of man does not surpass even 
that grand outburst of enterprise, inventive genius, and religious 
impulse which marked the advent of modern civilization. 

In all this advancement America has held a large, even the 
foremost, place. It is not too much to say that this country is by 
eminence the exponent of the changes of the century; that the 
inventive spirit, the enterprise of business, the democratic temper, 
the new faith in freedom, the zeal for general education, the gen- 
erous philanthropies which are the characteristics of the last 
century have found their fullest embodiment in American institu- 
tions and American life. 


The population of this country, doubling every twenty-five 
years during three-quarters of its first century of independence, 
showed during the last quarter a marked falling off from this rate 
of increase. This was partly owing to temporary causes, of which 
the protracted civil war was the principal one, but partly also to 
causes which may be expected to continue, and even to become 
more efficient hereafter. The most noticeable of the latter —the 
falling off of immigration —is itself the result of causes which go 
far to explain the whole. The conditions of life have become 
much more similar here to those in the countries from whence the 
great mass of emigrants have come to swell our population. So 
great is this change that we cannot expect that in the future — 
during the next twenty-five years, at all events—the rate of 
increase will be perceptibly modified by immigration from Kuro- 
pean countries. 

The rate of increase, however, continues very large, and must, 
long remain so, and the end of another hundred years will doubt- 
less see more than a hundred millions of inhabitants within its 
limits. This will by no means approach the limit of comfortable 
subsistence. It has been estimated that 3,600,000,000 people, 
more than three times the entire population of the world, could 
be easily supported within its ample area. However this may be, 
it is certain that the undoubted increase of the next century 

_renders the problem sufticiently difficult as to whether the institu- 
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tions of our country can be made strong, and at the same time 
elastic, enough to hold the loyalty and subserve the well-being of 
a multitude so vast, so widely scattered, and such various inter- 
ests, and whether the educational, moral, and religious forces that 
exist or shall be evoked, can be made adequate to train, govern, 
and restrain this mass of vigorous, restless, turbulent human 
life. 

The problem is complicated by the tendency, which seems a 
constantly increasing one, of our population to mass itself in 
great cities. It is a tremendous fact for the patriot and the 
student of social science, that whereas in 1790 but one-thirtieth 
of the people of this country lived in cities, in 1870 nearly one- 
fifth of the entire population was so domiciled. We append some 
statements concerning this change which we are permitted to 
copy from a recent report on the “Homes of the People,” read at 
at a recent meeting of the Social Science Association. We hope 
hereafter to find room for larger portions of this admirable 
paper : — 


There were in 1870, when the last national census was taken, about 
sixty cities in the United States with a population exceeding 25,000, of 
which seven (New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Baltimore, and Boston) had. each a population exceeding 250,000, and 
seven more (Cincinnati, New Orleans, San Francisco, Buffalo, Washing- 
ton, Newark [N. J.], and Louisville) had a population of more than 
100,000 each. The aggregate population of the seven first named cities 
then somewhat exceeded 3,200,000, — New York alone containing 942,292; 
the aggregate population of the second group of cities did not quite reach 
100,000, — Cincinnati, the largest, containing 216,239 inhabitants. The 
remaining cities of the sixty had an aggregate population of about 
2,000,000, —so that the whole urban population of the United States, 
dwelling in towns of more than 25,000 people, was not far from 6,200,000, 
or nearly one-sixth part of the whole population of the United States. 
So rapid is the increase of our urban population, however, that in the 
present year, 1875, the eight cities now containing more than a quarter of 
a million inhabitants each, have an aggregate population of not less than 
4,000,000; the ten or twelve cities now containing more than 100,000 
inhabitants each, have an aggregate population of more than 1,500,000; 
and the seventy or eighty cities now ranking above the 25,000 standanel 
have probably more than 8,000,000 inhabitants, or nearly one-fifth of the 
whole present population of the United States. Ten years hence, it is 
probable that the United States will have a hundred cities larger ThA 
Boston was at the beginning of this century, and that fiearly fourth 
part of all our people will dwell in such cities, 
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It is no wonder that we are a little intoxicated by this wonder- 
ful material progress, and that some among us come to fancy the 
rush of this machinery of industry, and the surging of this multi- 
plying population to be the thunder of the car of progress on its 
divinely-appointed way. But the conditions of national greatness 
and security lie deeper, and are not greatly different in the new 
century from what they were in the old. It will be well that the 
political life of the nation shall orient itself by recalling the patri- 
otic traditions of the early days of the Republic, and reviving the 
spirit of the heroic period of our history. Macaulay says that 
America will be plundered by Goths and Vandals in the twentieth 
century as Rome was in the fifth; but that her barbarians will come 
from within her confines. Already we have felt the presence of 
elements that unchecked would go on to fulfil this prediction. 
What was the Erie War, for instance, but a gigantic attempt, 
under the thinnest disguise of law, to capture by barbaric tactics 
one of the leading commercial interests of the country? What 
was the recently broken political ring in New York but a skilful 
strategic movement to sack the city and divide the booty among 
the plunderers? What the whiskey frauds that have been so 
happily unearthed and exemplarily punished, but an ambushed 
raid upon the public treasury? What the obstinate determina- 
tion of a considerable portion of the politicians of the country to 
retain and perpetuate a depreciated paper currency, but the 
attempt to make the nation adopt the system of personal finan- 
ciering much rejoiced in by the late Sultan of Turkey, to the 
forfeiture of all national self-respect and standing among civilized 
peoples? 

But it is a great comfort amidst all this crudeness and savagery, 
as well as in the public frauds that have so sadly smirched the 
record of our Centennial year, to feel that the great popular 
instincts are right, that the heart of the nation is sound, that there 
is an earnest demand for thorough investigation of all alleged 
corruptions and abuses of public trusts, and a stern satisfaction in 
the downfall of schemes of public robbery and in the punishment 
of offenders; and that though the political adventurer may com- 
mand admiration for his abilities, or following for a time, while 
he seeks to lead the prejudices and passions of ignorant classes, 
yet the mature and instructed judgment of the people, sooner or 
later, turns from him with loathing, and rests its hopes upon 
leaders of tried integrity. The experiment of entrusting the 
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government of a country to the great body of the people cannot 
fail so long as they shall be intelligent enough to select, and up- 
right enough to prefer, leaders of integrity, firmness, and honor. 
We do not say leaders of ability and sagacity, because men of 
ability and sagacity will ultimately lead, and without the moral 
qualities we have instanced, are at best merely partisan leaders, 
often false and fatal leaders. We see no signs that the great body 
of American people are any more ready than at any earlier period 
of our history to acquiesce tamely in personal vileness and corrup- 
tion in their public servants, or to iniquity and outrage at their 
hands; and so, notwithstanding Lord Macaulay’s prophecy, we 
keep up good hope that the Republic will triumph over all intestine 


barbarism, and through the educating influence of its institutions 
of government, in part, as well as those of education and religion, 
at length burn its own smoke, and come securely to the end of 
another hundred years of substantial prosperity and reasonable 
progress. The figure is a true one which likens despotism to a 
finished ship in which you may sail comfortably in the open sea, 
but in which if you strike a rock you are lost, while democracy is 
like a raft where your feet are always wet, but on which you can- 
not go down. If the end of the institutions of government is the 
development of manhood, instead of mere comfort and the unruf- 
fled calm of social stagnation, it is not hard to decide which is to 
be preferred. 


We had hoped to add to the articles in this Centennial number 
a paper on the religious outlook, the status and prospects of relig- 
ion as viewed from this meeting-point of the centuries. The great 
popular sects are gaining in numbers and influence. Some of 
them, and some of the noblest religious enterprises ever instituted 
by the Christian Church, are wholly the products of the last 
century. Some one has said that the rise of the Methodist 
Church and of the missionary movement, are the two great 
miracles of the century. Despite all counter-opinions, we doubt 
if a larger proportion of the people of this country were ever 
under the influence of religious motives and agencies than now. 

The impression cannot be a mistaken one, however, that. the 
theology of the churches is undergoing large modifications. The 
freedom of intercourse, the rapid movement of population, the 
new regions of thought and speculation opened by modern 
science, the agency of the press which to a very large degree has 
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become the vehicle of new views,—all have tended to modify 
the religious conceptions of the people, so that even without con- 
scious leading, the doctrines of the churches would have become 
greatly changed and softened. In point of fact, however, the 
same agencies have largely affected the religious instructors of 
the people; and while a good deal of effort has been devoted 
among them to the ever more difticult task of maintaining the old 
symbols, a great part of the best intellect in the churches has been 
at work to construct new interpretations for these symbols, or 
even to explain them away or boldly set them aside for the teach- 
ing of new views. This process must go on; and it is not too 
much to say that the end of another hundred years will see a 
total change in the mutual relations of many religious bodies, and 
that the sectarian barriers, which are even now so dilapidated and 
ruinous as to be easily leaped by adventurous spirits, will largely 
have disappeared in the new perspective of advancing truth. 
Perhaps the one hope which the Christian patriot may most 
safely indulge in regard to the next century of religion in Amer- 
ica, is the hope which we as Liberal Christians have most sacredly 
cherished, — that the hardness and bigotries of religious provincial- 
ism will pass away, and something more of the spiritual freedom 
and breadth of religious sympathies which we have claimed for 
Christianity be attained. 


Of the perils that menace pure religion in this country, there is, 
doubtless, most uneasiness and misgiving in regard to the work 
and growth of the Roman Catholic Church. A new secret organi- 
zation is seeking to revive the policy of the so-called American 

party of twenty years ago, and is meeting, we learn, with consid- 
erable favor in some quarters. The immigrant population is 
rapidly amassing wealth and gaining position and influence in the 
community. With this there comes, of course, an increase of 
Catholic churches and educational institutions, an increase of 
visible power and recognized character. The Catholic population 
of this country can no longer be treated as socially or politically 
insignificant. It is likely that its social and political importance 
will be considerably increased during the next twenty-five years. 
Nor can Romanism ever be other than unfriendly to republican 
institutions, especially to the American system of free and unsec- 
tarian education. It will doubtless attempt in the future as in the 
past to subvert this system, and it may be that the contest has by 
no means reached its height. 
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But we cannot regard its struggle for supremacy in America as 
likely to constitute a serious peril to the second century of our 
national life. With the almost entire cessation of immigration 
from Catholic countries, we may safely trust the leavening influ- 
ence of our institutions to modify the temper, even largely to 
disintegrate the authority, of the Church. Already we hear bitter 
complaints that the Church is powerless to hold a considerable 
percentage of the children of its members. As intelligence 
increases, as the American spirit 1s more and more assimilated, 
this falling off must be more considerable; and the more decidedly 
the Church sets itself against the institutions of the country, the 
more marked the falling off will be. 


There is another peril to religion which is even more vitally 
related to the future of this country than Romanism, and more 
dangerous to the best interests of men. It is that secularism will 
supersede Christianity, and that materialistic philosophy will 
undermine the foundations of faith and morality. It is boldly 
asserted in various quarters that the days of religion are num- 
bered; and that science, by which physical science is generally 
meant, is henceforth to be the guide of men. And it is certain 
that in the disintegration of the old beliefs, and in the new point 
of view from which men find themselves compelled to regard the 
facts of nature and human life, there are multitudes left unsettled 
and doubtful as to the basis of religious truth, and that a growing 
anxiety is manifest as to the hold of religious institutions, and 
even of religious conceptions, upon the regard and reverence 
of the world. The decay of old reverence and the eclipse of 
former faith is indeed supremely disastrous in many a human life, 
and when general in a community must dim the brightness of 
hope, lower the tone of life, and paralyze the springs of noble 
action. We cannot imagine that an age without religion should 
be an age of progress, or that a country without religion should 
succeed in securing the perpetuity of free institutions, or the nobler 
and more ideal good of its people. 

But we believe that the religious instincts of man will survive. 
There is nothing in the advance of science to change the essential 
conditions of human happiness, or lessen the awe and humbling 
sense of dependence with which man must ever front the Infinite. 
There is no power in any speculative account of his origin, or in 
any limitation of his faculties, to lower the springing of his aspl- 
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rations or the reach of his affections. The human heart by which 
we live will still claim its highest good, and open its treasures of 
reverence and hope, and clasp unseen realities of faith and love, 
under any theory of human life, however inadequate or false. A 
materialistic philosophy may do harm if it become dominant, as 
for a time seems not unlikely; but the spirit of religion has sur- 
vived and subdued such conditions in the past, and will do it 
again. ‘The failing evidence of traditions may confuse many, but 
the records of faith and saintliness and Divine communion appeal 
to a witness within the human soul, and find their validity in its 
response to the Word that has been embodied in human history, 
and made supremely manifest in the life of Jesus Christ. All there 
has ever been of Divine illumination and instruction remains, held 
secure in the unchanging testimony of the spirit in man, and 
unmoved by the fluctuations of human thought. So we cannot 
fear for the permanence of religion, and of essential Christianity, 
in the world. Nothing can seriously cloud its witness but that 
practical materialism, that total engrossment in sordid interests 
and pursuits, which it is the supreme lesson of this Centennial 
time to geek by all possible agencies to avoid. 


THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


Every American who can do so has seen or will see the new 
wonder of the world at Philadelphia. It was a grand thought 
which led to this way of celebrating our Nation’s hundredth 
birthday, and it has been grandly carried out. 

Great exhibitions are a characteristic feature of our age. They 
have almost infinitely various bearings in relation to the thoughts 
and the interests of men. To one they speak simply with the 
wonder which their dazzling labyrinths must always awaken; 
another finds their special significance in their relation to his own 
peculiar branch of industry; and yet another sees in them a new 
phenomenon of the world’s social life, — nay, more, a picture of 
the “very form and pressure” of the world as it is to-day. It is 
no vain fancy, which imagines that there is a religious bearing 
on the Christian progress of the world, in this contest of peace, 
which exhibits by the pacific rivalry of works of every land a 
gigantic picture of modern civilization itself. 

The Philadelphia Fair is indeed a vast and confusing embodi- 
ment of modern civilization itself. The imagination refuses to 
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grasp its significance, overwhelmed by the variety of products 
of human toil which all known countries have brought together, 
dazzled by the wealth heaped up on that little corner of Fair- 
mount Park, astounded that such a range of interests and indus- 
tries can find room for free play side by side on this small earth. 
Students of special sciences and arts find here a university in 
which they can pass months in their special studies; and the 
idlest gazer gains through the eyes impressions which are better 
than anything to be found in books. 

From building to building one is led on from the most 
material to the most refined spheres of human life. Machin- 
ery Hall seems an emblem of the world to-day, with the jar- 
ring rush and whirr of the machinery whose multiplied engines 
make every man now hundred-handed and victorious over diffi- 
culties which used to defy human skill and strength. With the 
music of this still in his ear, seeming to voice the sounds which 
go up from the whole wide earth, the visitor crosses to the Main 
Building whose kaleidoscope of color and beauty displays the 
manufactured results, — the sheeny or substantial stuffs that clothe 
civilized men and women, the raw materials which human industry 
transforms into its perfected fruits, the inconceivable richness and 
taste of every possible appliance for comfort and luxury and orna- 
ment and use, Or he passes to such museums of ethnology and 
science as the Government Building contains in its exquisitely 
ordered collections; or to the Agricultural Hall with its wonder- 
ful exhibit of the wealth of our own country; or to the vast rain- 
bow of art in the Memorial Building. 

A just comparison of the present state of different countries 
this Exhibition is not, and no exhibition can be. Some lands 
which are large on the map fill little space, and some which are 
small on the map have done their utmost to appear larger here; 
and America, of course, being on the ground has taken more than 
her share of room. Nevertheless, it is a tolerably just picture of 
the world’s material condition as a whole, — an encyclopedia of 
this nineteenth century which so dazzles and overpowers its chil- 
dren. And in one important regard it will do a work here 
greater than any other similar exhibition has done, because our 
people need its education peculiarly. It is a book which opens 
whole chapters of humanity to those who before have known 
them only from the faint hearsay of travellers’ tales. We must 
learn that there are unwonted things which other people do 
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infinitely better than we can do them. Here before our eyes is 
proof that “civilization” is not only of the European or the Ameri- 
can type, but that its phases in the far East differ as widely from 
those to which we are accustomed as do the flora and fauna of the 
two regions. Yet not the less are India and Egypt, China and 
Japan, whose wonders in this new tower of Babel flame in on the 
imagination with a sudden freshening of the memories of Arabian 
Nights, working out their own part in the world’s progress. As a 
people, we can hardly fail to learn, in this World’s Parliament, 
wholesome lessons in humility, and to gain a prodigious impulse 
in science and the arts. 


THINGS AT HOME. 


A JUNE DAY’S CONFERENCE. 
% 


How could a beautiful day in June be more fitly passed than 
amid a company of brethren who met to speak of those things 
which give dignity and sweetness and assurance to all the works 
of Nature, and, as Wordsworth says, make “the meanest flower 
that blows brings thoughts too deep for tears”? We are not to be 
frightened or ashamed before the so-called transcendentalist or 
freethinker, who, as he passes by a filled church on a golden sum- 
mer day, pities or has a contempt for the people therein, and goes 
on his way to repose on the lap of Nature, self-satisfied and 
serene. Let every one be fully persuaded in his own mind. But 
to our mind humanity is greater than the natural world, and 
when a company of fellow-Christians can uplift and cheer and 
inspire each other with great thoughts, the influences of Nature 
come in also upon their souls unsought, and they are richer than 
those who only feed their own fancies on a summer day. For 
Nature, though she loves her devotees, has a tender eye for the 
brave workers of the world; and if in the midst of their labors 
she catches their attention, she pours into their souls a flood of 
instantaneous joy, or she thrills them with an electric fire which 
the idle lounger can never know. 

So we will try to draw a picture of this Conference at Waltham 
without making at all what is called a report, as our readers ‘will 
get that from other quarters. 

First, were the social drives there on the bright summer 
morning. How much better to have some object for them, than 
to roll around, as our fashionable people do, from one beach to 
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another, always coming back to the same place, and looking at 
each other’s equipages and clothes. The good family horses 
trotted along; sometimes there was a*pair; but we are sure they 
were not conventional horses, but were in full sympathy with the 
oceasion. It was pleasant to sit in the porch or on the steps of 
the church, and greet the parties as they drove up, or watch the 
movements in the pretty country village. The farmer jogged by 
in his clean linen coat, with his well-fed horse, returning perhaps 
from the Boston market. The villagers came forth at the sound 
of the bell; and those outside the fold wondered at this proces- 
sion of strange people who had invaded their retreat. By-and-by, 
the little company went into the church, where the June roses 
and spireas adorned the pulpit, and gave many an illustration to 
the speaker's theme. The first hour was given to prayer, medita- 
tion, and ‘the singing of hymns. There was one hymn of Roscoe’s 
which we have tried since to find, but could not. It was on the 
sublime indifference of the soul to the decay of the body. One 
verse seemed very perfect in the flow of ideas and sound. We 
wish we could recall it. We have only this line :— 


ib heysoullamrs 
No longer shudders at the dust.” 


The essay came naturally after the refrain of these hymns. It 
was on the “Religious Aspect of Material Things,” —a subject well 
suited to the wants of this age, when one-half the community are 
determined to see, and respect matter alone, and the other half 
are bent only on the things of the spirit. If these people could 
be shaken up together, we might get at some fine results. Matter 
would be sublimed into spiritual relations, and spirit would 
become rational, and subdue the earth, instead of walking apart 
from and above it. This was, we think, the hope of the essayist, 
whose able paper we have not room to quote here. Then came 
the discussion of the subject among our ministerial brethren. 
One thought the best condition of the mind was the ideal one,— 
when we see things from the highest stand-point, and all the rela- 
tions of life are lifted into a noble and religious light. This, we 
believe to be the condition ‘of youth, —a noble youth. We see 
no reason why it should not be the atmosphere also of middle-life 
and old age, with the emotions tempered, but more sublime. 
impatience quelled, and love growing stronger and deeper in the 
heart until the perfect day. Another, a father in Israel, spoke of 
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the change which had come over men’s minds since the early days 
when he could remember a good old Orthodox deacon who used 
to say that when he was on his way to the village church in sum- 
mer, he often had to shut his eyes, for fear that the beautiful 
fields of grain around would turn his mind away from religious 
thoughts. These same churches now were adorned every Sun- 
day with innocent flowers which once would have been thought 
’ so sinful. We remember ourselves in our childhood a theological 
student who said that whenever he looked upon a beautiful sun- 
set, he always said, “ Lord, turn away mine eyes from beholding 
vanity.” Another venerable speaker spoke of the hymns that he 
learned in his boyhood, telling how God was in all Nature, and 
everything was sacred. He treasured those hymns now; they 
had shaped his whole life and thought, simple as they were, and 
although his whole nature had expanded since then, he could look 
back to them with the same pleasure as before, because they were 
warm with the greatest. principles of human life. 

The day was somewhat oppressive as it advanced, but there 
came up a beautiful shower of rain, the influence of which we felt 
within the church. One took occasion gently to rebuke that 
spirit of fault-finding with the weather which becomes a chronic 
condition of a large part of the community, and which he thought 
was anything but religious in its view of material things. Another 
spoke of the difficulty now-a-days of proving what people and 
scientists meant by matter. Anything in old time which could be 
called a “chunk” was matter. Now, the most delicate quintes- 
sence of matter in the form of ethers was the bugbear of men. 
But anything so intangible as that need not alarm the spiritualist, 
as it could not be far removed from himself. 

Others spoke plain every-day words about the homely duties of 
life, the sweet and healthful influences of Nature, and the conse- 
cration which all things received from the religious mind. Others 
spoke of the simple faith of little children in the greatness of 
every hour, and their loving consciousness of God, and of the 
great idealist, Jesus, who was yet so real in drawing his lessons 
from the scenes around, and sanctifying by his fine observation 
and sympathy all the world in which he lived. We wish we 
could quote all the good addresses which were made. We ought 
not to forget to mention that a bountiful repast was provided for 
the company at mid-day, presided over by the ladies of the 
society in Waltham. Our record has been very imperfect, but, 
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as we said before, we intended to draw a picture rather than 
make a report. Perhaps some of us who have not the patience in 
these warm days to read a detailed account of a Conference 
meeting, may catch a little inspiration from this pencilling, and be 
led to join the company another time. Why cannot more of our 
laymen, as well as laywomen, leave their business for one day, 
now and then, to join these Conferences which are the life of our 
churches? 

We insert here a little poem we cut from a paper which we 
think is in harmony with the Conference and the workers 
there: — 


IN SUMMER DAYS. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


The rose is blossoming out on the spray, — 
A little red world that will last for a day. 


The mother-bird broods on her wind-rocked nest, 
With a sweeter song in her speckled breast 


Than was ever sung by men or birds; 
A song too sweet to be caught by words. 


The bee is a-swing in the scented bells 
Of honeysuckles and asphodels. 


The robin is rocking, too lazy to sing 
Or put his head under his dappled wing ; 


Rocking and swinging, and now and then 
He chirps to his mate, and is mute again. 


I hear in the distance the tinkle low, 
Of bells, as the breezes come and go; 


And the low of cattle comes down the hills, 
And blends with the ripple of laughing rills. 


The air is sweet with the scent of grass, 
That has fallen in swaths where the mowers pass. 


There is silence here that is full of sound, 
And I dream that the world is enchanted ground, 


Where never a grief or woe may tread, 
But peace, like an angel, walks instead. 


I hear, in the music of brook and bird, 
A language that knows no spoken word. 
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Tt flows from the great warm heart of God, 
And his hand has traced it on tree and sod. 


I think, while the drowsy robin swings, 

Of a thousand happy and peaceful things. 

My thoughts are so restful, from care so free, 

That they seem like the song of the brown-winged bee, 
Sung to the chiming of lily bells, 

Swung by a wind-elf, in shadowy dells. 

O, days of summer, so full of rest; 

O, dreams, that are only dreams at best; 


I would keep you always, if it might be, 
But work, not dreaming, is waiting for me. 


THE CENTENNIAL. 


The Centennial year is now full upon us in its mid-summer 
ripeness. All the labor, the planning, the happy contrivances, the 
ingenuity, and the wit of our countrymen are arriving at their cul- 
minating point, in what we hope to be a fair success. Busy brains 

-are resting from their cogitations; active hands we trust are 
folded in quiet contemplation of tasks achieved. Beautiful visions 
rise before our eyes of goodly and *picturesque companies of men 
and women during the past winter, who arrayed in the costumes 
of their grandparents felt themselves almost in their places, and 
suffered and rejoiced with them, through their great struggles 
and sacrifices for their beloved country. Artists, inventors, agri- 
culturists, manufacturers, and modest artisans have looked upon 
the work of their own hands and pronounced it good, sending 
it afar, from across the seas, to vie with our new energies, and 
moderate and transform them. Women have toiled, not only to 
raise money for this great exposition, but also to adorn an apart- 
ment of their own at this World’s Fair. If the lookers-on are in 
any measure disappointed at their exhibition, we can only say 
that it is, perhaps, because—to quote the unwise words of the 
usually wise Plato—“ women are expected to do the same things 
as men, but not to do them so well.” Sex must shape itself, and 
always have its distinctions; but classes are the work of society. 
If women had been allowed to do the thing they liked best, and 
the thing they were best fitted for in the past, there would be no 
severe class divisions of labor or industry, but only individual 
distinctions. ‘There would, therefore, have been no need of a 
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women’s department at Philadelphia, for whatever a woman did 
well would have gone into the exhibition as a simple offering of 
our common humanity. 

This toil, as we say, has had its hour and passed. Now come a 
new set of workers, — those who go to see. Of what use are the 
poets and the painters to this world, unless there are others to see 
and hear them? Let the sight-seers therefore not hold their office 
mean. They do not hold it mean. What glowing pictures they 
draw in the columns of every paper we take up. Far-off India 
rises before us with her cunning work; Egypt looms up with her 
Pyramids; romantic old Spain steals in upon our dreaming 
thoughts; Russian snows cool our fancies; and so the panorama 
goes on from day to day, until we are surfeited with beauty. 
Sweet family scenes come also before us which never get into the 
papers, — pictures of dear ones who return to their own “vines 
and fig-trees” to enliven the summer twilight amid a group of 
listening neighbors, who listen -as if they heard a tale of the 
Arabian Nights. And beauty is not all. Many a student of 
Nature feels his pulses throb at the wonders of science. displayed, 
and hundreds of “cunning workmen,” as the Scripture styles 
them, handle the products of other men, and resolve to do as well 
as they. Moral truth is also in the air. What but that is exposing 
the frauds of men in high places, so that although the atmosphere 
seems thick with them, it is only because the refreshing rain of a 
wholesome public opinion has brought them to light like toads 
after a shower, Temperance is sweeping over the land once 
more, and picking up the fallen and giving them good courage. 
Peace is trying to spread her white wings and brood over nations. 
Woman is walking forth in a sweeter and more majestic strength, 
and religious brotherhood is slowly binding the Churches of Christ 
into one. 


We wish we could recall the various side-scenes through the 
year which have been chronicled in our papers. The festive 
occasions in so many of our towns and villages, celebrating some 
marked deeds, and gallant men who figured in their past. Here is 
a celebration of which we read in the newspaper but a day ago, 
—one among the hundreds which have set our people’s blood 
a-tingling and will rouse the hearts of their children’s children. 
This one was at Gill, in Franklin County, the bi-Centennial Anni- 
versary of the fight of Capt. Turner against King Philip’s Indians, 
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Our valued brother, the Rev. Mr. Moors, of Greenfield, gave a 
just and inspiring oration on the occasion. We like the poem of 
Mr. Canning, the “peasant bard” of the valley, as he is called ; it 
has a patriotic ring, and he says some good words for the Indian, 
who should not be forgotten in this time of jubilee. Here are a 
few of his lines: — 


“QO, Nature! let a son of thine bespeak 
For thy poor children grace of charity! 
Our eyes, to-day, feast on thy fairness; see 
Thy panorama, mountain, flood, and field, 
Spread out in beauty, with the moon of May 
Renewing verdure to these shoring fields ; 
While the broad bosom of our Indian stream 
Mirrors thy beauties sweetly as of yore. 
Thy look impresses us, thy promptings say, 
This is your country! Love it! Well you may. 


“Ts it a wreath of mist from yonder flood, 
Like to a human form, which there I see 
On yonder islet that subtends the fall ? 
Or the grim spirit of the sylvan chief 
Wrapped in his robe of pride and dignity ? 
Is it the anthem of the thundering tide 
Where Turner battled and the Indian died, 
The voice I hear? or does the spirit speak ? 
O, listen well, — I act interpreter.” 


Then the poet seems to speak with the voice of the Indian: — 


“Our spirits note the ploughman as he turns 
Up to the sunlight of the white man’s day, 
The things that once were ours, and hear him say, 
‘This was the Indian’s!’ and with curious eye 
Inspect it for a moment, then move on, 
Without a pang of pity in his breast 
For all the Indian’s wrongs; without a thought 
Save ‘might makes right,’ — the adage of his race.” 


The spectre, in the form of the Indian, asks some searching 
questions, — why the whites could not be as generous to the red 
man as to the black slave. No President, he says, will dare to be 

14 
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just to them, because his people “crave our lands.” The poet 
then speaks again in his own person as follows: — 


“The voice is hushed; but still the form is there, — 
Mighty King Philip! Time makes bare, to-day, 
Fair Truth; e’en as the day-king brightening 
Dispels the shrouding and distorting fogs 
That supervene, at times, autumnal frosts. 
Kingly Meracom! warrior, patriot, sage! 

Now that thy bones are dust, thy country ours, 
Now that Time’s hand has poured for centuries 
Its Lethean waters o’er the bloody past, 

We can review thy actions, and can pass 
Unbiased judgment on thy motives true. 
Maligned as savage, underprized as man, 

Thy soul was with that real greatness rich 
Which stamps the nobleman of Nature’s own. 


“No bard with song-wrought laurels crowned thy brow; 

No orator thy great deeds magnified ; 

No press spread forth to an admiring world 

Thy statesmanship and patriotic worth; 

No grateful country could reward thy deeds 

With honors high and fame’s emblazonry. 

Nor didst thou covet these. Thy piercing ken 

Read through the darkness of futurity 

The doom so surely waiting for thy race ; 

And thy great heart to mighty effort stirred, 
' Counted life nothing in oppression’s yoke. 


* Rest! spirit, rest ! 
The sounding aisles of free New England’s woods, — 
Her life-blood, gushing from the shaded fonts 
That slaked thy thirst, still trickling from the hills 
With murmured plaint; and, ceaseless, leading all, 
Yon torrent’s voice, deep, solemn, and sublime, 
Thy requiem shall be!” 


He then leaves the red-browed King, and comes back to our 
day :— 


“Behold me, Enterprise, sprung from the plough, 
The axe, loom, anvil, and the common school, — 
Nature displaced by crowned and regnant art, 
And trade’s confusion dinning in their ears. 

Here, where the fisher stood and speared his prey ; 
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Here, where the Indian, happy in the wild, 

Thanked the Great Spirit for this paradise, 

Shall stretch the broad highways from shore to-shore, 
And din of traffic and its roar shall drown 

The thunder of the falling flood below.” 


Such times as these call out a great variety of talent, and many 
slumbering powers which have been crushed out of sight, perhaps, 
for years; but which in the strong light of this eventful year will 
reassert themselves, and let the plodding work of every day 
take care of itself for awhile. As this Review represents more 
particularly our own household of faith, we will venture to say 
that we should be glad to see any of the published poems on 
national subjects which have come from our own denomination 
this year and the past. If any one has spare copies and will send 
them to us we shall esteem it a favor. 


This is more especially a Centennial number of our Review, and 
our space will not allow us to have our usual record of things 
abroad. We might speak of the cordial sympathy of our English 
friends in our great movement, from the lady of rank who makes 
a costly fabric to send over here, down to the modest working- 
man who comes to America to see what we can do; of our 
magnetic French friends who have composed odes for us, and set 
us majestic symbolic figures in our harbors, and called their best 
men into their great Opera House at Paris, to say fair and grace- 
ful and cordial-words in our praise. We will speak only of what 
one Englishman is doing,’and then we must close ;— we meanthe 
work of John Fretwell at Philadelphia, in opening a hall there 
where the best Unitarian literature of England and America can 
be found; where our denominational papers of America, England, 
Treland, Scotland, France, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Aus- 
trid, and Hungary can be seen. More than this, our Unitarian 
friends ¢an have a place when they are weary of sight-seeing 
where they can go and rest. After being cosmopolitan for awhile, 
they can go there and find their own ingle-side. Why did we 
not think of this ourselves? Because we didn’t; and very likely 
we may have been cold and said the thing would not succeed. 
We are no better than other folks, and probably did so at the 
outset; but there are some folks in this world who when they 
set out to do a thing doit. This Englishman of ours belongs to 
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this kind of folks, and perhaps it is well that we left him to do 
this work, because it brings us and our English friends into closer 
union, and makes us feel that the Centennial is theirs as well as 
our own. 


One more word in regard to our Conference at Saratoga in 
September. This Conference is a marked one, and will have all 
the aroma of the Centennial about it, and will waft it down to 
unborn Unitarians. Will not our parishes, one and all, out of the 
abundance or the smallness of their riches, make it easy, yea, even 
binding upon their ministers to go up to this feast of our Jerusa- 
lem? 

1 On a Oe 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Working People and their Employers. By Washington Gladden. 
Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 1876. 


The half regret with which those who knew Mr. Gladden 

as the editor of one of the most influential religious journals, 
heard of his surrender of the editorial chair in order to take up 
the more secluded labors of a parish minister, must disappear 
when they read this admirable book. If discourses so wise, so 
practical, and at the same time so religious, are often preached, 
they seldom find their way into print; and the author shows on 
every page that he may claim to be a “popular preacher” with 
infinitely more truth than the windy declaimers who are apt to 
arrogate the name to themselves. 
_ These nine chapters on such subjects as “The Duty and Disci- 
pline of Work,” “Hard Times, and How to Ease Them,” “The 
Duties of Employers,” “The Future of Labor,” and the like, were 
first given from the pulpit to a congregation largely composed of 
mechanics and operatives, and deal with topics which come most 
closely “home to the business and bosoms” of all laboring people, 
— that is, to the great multitude of American men and women. 

“The greater part of my life,” says Mr. Gladden, “has been 
spent among working-people, in working with them, or in working 
for them. I count among them some of my most valued friends; 
I know their ways of living and of thinking; and I have tried to 
make these discussions intelligible and helpful to them.” 

The question between capital and labor is undoubtedly that 
which presses on the attention of the civilized world, in the near 
future; it is not to be settled by the wild theories of so-called 
“labor reformers,” nor yet can it be laid to sleep by the easy 
indifference of well-to-do and wealthy people. It is a real service 
to the peace and welfare of this land of the working-man, that 
such broad, practical common-sense, so thoroughly infused with 
the spirit of Christianity, should be applied to its solution. Mr. 
Gladden’s thoughtful and interesting pages deserve the careful 
attention of the employers, quite as much as of the employed. 
We welcome his book as a fresh sign that the Congregational 
ministry of Massachusetts retain their place as intelligent leaders 
of the thought of the community. 


s 
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Courtship of Miles Standish. By Henry W. Longfellow. Illus- 
trated. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Hawthorne. By James T. Fields. Illustrated. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 
These are two of the pretty little Vest Pocket Edition which 

many will find so convenient in summer rambles. 


The Higher Reverence. A Sermon by John W. Chadwick, Min- 
ister of the Second Unitarian Society in Brooklyn, New York. 
1875-6. For sale by Charles P. Somerby, 139 Eighth Street, 
New York. 
A sermon well suited to the wants of quiet religious souls in 

these times of so-called revival. 


De Paris 4 Pékin par Terre Sibérie-Mongolie. Par Victor 
Meignan. Paris: KE. Plon et Cie. 


It was a strange fancy which led this Frenchman to undertake 
in the dead of winter a journey across two continents, involving 
a sleigh-ride of more than four .thousand miles, over a country 
buried under snow, intensely monotonous, sparsely peopled, and 
with scarcely anything to see which a traveller would most wish 
to see. M. Victor Meignan made this excursion without any 
purpose of scientific study, or of commercial observation and 
adventure, braving fatigue and physical risk, at great cost of 
money, with very small promise of compensation either in health, 
or knowledge, or pleasure. He came safely out of it, and the 
result is a very entertaining volume, witty, spirited, sparkling, and 
novel in much of its information, in what is said of the religion 
and the manners and customs of the peoples, as well as of the 
scenery and characteristics of the lands. We learn that the 
students of the University of Kazan pride themselves upon their 
freethinking, and laugh at the piety of the monks and nuns; that 
the Votiaks have three gods, whom they propitiate by sacrifices 
of a duck, a goose, a bull, and a horse; that the Siberians are 
great musicians, and sing on all occasions; that magicians abound 
among the Kirghiz, using sheep’s bones in their incantations. 
that the rich Russians have nuggets of solid gold, hollowed out, 
to hold the ashes of their cigars; that travellers and horses in 
Eastern Siberia are sometimes stung to death by mosquitoes! 

One of the curious things in the volume is the description of 
the Buddhist prayer-mills used by devotees of the Mongolian 
races, A pictorial illustration, representing the priests turning 
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the mill, makes the machine more distinct to the reader. The 
larger machine seems to be a hexagonal box, some four or five 
feet in diameter, stuffed full of prayers, and engraved on the out- 
side with grotesque figures, turned by two men, pushing against 
projecting arms. One turn of the box is equivalent to a recital of 
all the prayers init. Bells hang from the roof of the building, 
which are rung when the circuit is completed. The operators 
bear also in their hands smaller machines, which they whirl as 
they go round with the larger machine. The introduction of 
these machines into Christian worship might save a great deal of 
trouble, and shorten the masses and liturgies. There is no reason 
why prayers said in this way should not be as efficacious as the 
babbling of the lips in vain repetitions. 


Noél. Hitude sur les origines de cette Wéte Chrétienne. Par 
Ariste Viguié. Nimes. 


According to M. Viguié, Christmas began to be celebrated in 
the Western Church in the fourth century, and went from the 
Western to the Eastern Church; while the Epiphany festival 
went from the Eastern to the Western Church. Of the three 
‘theories of its origin in the Church, he prefers the Jewish, though 
he admits that the Pagan and Christian theories have something 
in their favor. The Pagan theory makes it the celebration of the 
growing sun, coming just after the winter solstice, and symbolizing 
the victory of the sun over the earth. The birth of Christ reno- 
vates the earth, as the sun renovates it, rising in the sky. Christ- 
mas is only the reproduction of the sun festival. The Christian 
theory is that Christmas is the protest of the Church against the 
heretics, who denied or undervalued the human nature of Christ; 
that it is the assertion of his humanity. The Jewish theory is 
that it is the use of the prediction of Haggai in his prophecy that 
the Temple should be purified. Christ does that work. And the 
day fixed, the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month, according to 
Jewish reckoning, is exactly the twenty-fifth of December in 
Christian reckoning. M. Viguié’s argument is ingenious, but is 
hardly convincing. Why, in that case, should the celebration 
have been delayed so long? Laster and Pentecost were cele- 
brated almost from the beginning. It seems hardly probable that 
the Church’ should have waited three hundred years to find the 
birthtime of the Messiah in this obscure sentence, more especially 
as the time had passed when the words of the later prophets were 
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closely scrutinized. If Justin and Tertullian could not discover 
Christmas in Haggai’s word, it is hardly probable that the later 
fathers would find it there. Indeed, M. Viguié gives no proof 
that the fathers held his view, and it seems to be rather a fancy of 
his own than a tradition of the Church. It is more probable that 
Christmas was a reproduction of the festive season of the Romans, 
adopted into the Church with so many other of the Pagan cus-~ 
toms, when Christianity took possession of the Temples and 
became the religion of the empire. It is all the more unlikely 
that the feast was borrowed from the Jews, that the Jews had no 
birthday celebrations, while the Pagans had. The Jewish sacred 
days recalled great national events, but not personal histories. 

M. Viguié gives a more reasonable account of the origin of the 
Epiphany than of the origin of Christmas. It celebrates the 
appearance, the manifestation, of the second Adam, on the sixth 
day of the new year, as the first Adam appeared on the sixth day 
of the creation. 

The Russian Orthodox Church. A Treatise of Her Origin and 
Life. By Arch-priest Basaroff. Translated by the Rev. N. 
Bjerring, Priest of the Orthodox Eastern Church. New York: 
K. P. Dutton & Co. 

This small pamphlet gives in convenient form an account of the 
Russian wing of the Greek Church, how it began as an indepen- 
dent organization, how it is governed, how its clergy are trained, 
how its bishops are chosen, its relation to the rest of the Church, 
and its relation to the empire. The customs of the Church are 
sketched, in baptism, in communion, in marriages, in domestic . 
life, in church life, in burial, from the cradle to the grave. If 
much show of devotion, much bowing, and kissing of pictures, and 
worship of the Virgin and her signs, are religion, then the Rus- 
sians are certainly very religious. Their infants belong to the 
Church, and partake of the Eucharist. But any one who seeks’ in 
this tract for the dogmas of the Russian Church, or its ideas, will 
be disappointed. Religion here is only in rule and customs, not - 
at all in idea and doctrine. One cannot learn from Arch-priest 
Basaroff that the Russian religion has any ideas, or that it gives 
the people anything to think of, or even that its manifold symbols 
are explained to them. It is ritual all, and we cannot wonder: 
that our Anglo-Catholic ritualists long for a union with a Church 
so rich and so redundant in external signs of piety. If the Rus- 
sian religious art. were more harmonious and beautiful, there 
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‘would be some compensation. But, unfortunately, the Byzantine 

pictures are tawdry, barbarous, and grotesque in their combina- 
tion of colors and in their hideous ugliness, even before they 
become dim and greasy from the contact of unwashed lips and 
promiscuous osculations. The Orthodox Russian Church has the 
merit of not meddling with the opinions of its members; but for 
the good reason that opinions have nothing to do with its religion. 
This is all in works of piety, in keeping Saints’ Days, and the 
traditional style of worship. The solemn Feast of Easter is the 
religious centre of the year, from and to which all the rest is 
reckoned. 

Basaroff is pleased to discover indications that Europe wishes 
to return to the Orthodox faith, that the English Church and the 
Old" Catholic Church are tired of their schismatic position, and 
long to be in the blessed Oriental fold. But it is difficult to read 
such maundering with patience, or to think of intelligent Germans 
or Englishmen going back to such superstition. Dr. Déllinger 
would do as well in joining the Buddhists or the Parsees, as in 
renouncing his intelligence and his lore to take up these Russian 
mummeries. That some of the customs are touching, and even 
fascinating, there can be no question. But are not the Pagan 
religious customs also fascinating ? B. 


Recent Theological Works in Germany. (Short notices.) 


1. Set Typho, by Edouard Meyer, a “religious historical tract,” 
undertakes to identify the Devil of the Egyptian mythology with 
the Tvphon of the Greeks, and to give a genetic biography of the 
bad god of the Uppér Nile. That he was always a Satan is not 
proved. : 

2. Alraham Geiger’s allgemeine Hinleitung in die Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums claims for Judaism some virtues which 
are usually claimed specially for Christianity. Geiger is not, like 
Gritz, a fierce enemy of Christianity, but he does not love the 
Christian Church or its creeds. He glories in the absence of 
creeds from Judaism. He enlarges upon the influence of the Jews 
upon the Gentiles in the ancient ages. 

3. A new translation into the German tongue, with 2 commen- 
tary, of the Antiquities of Josephus is published by the eminent 
Dr. M. Rahmer, Rabbi at Magdeburg. It is one of the five vol- 
umes given to each member of the Jewish Literary Union. 

4, Dr. Adolf Hilgenfeld has been widely known as the friend 
and successor of Baur, and the champion of Tiibingen rationalism. 

15 
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But in his latest work (Aistorische-kritische Hinleitung in das. 
neue Testament) he shows signs of reaction, and adopts conserva- 
tive opinions which he had before rejected. Hilgenfeld has 
always been an inconsistent and a visionary critic. 

5. Herr Ernest Achelis has made a big book of 500 pages (die 
Bergpredigt nach Matthéus und Lucas exegetisch und kritisch 
untersucht) on a theme which has tried the ingenuity of many 
scholars, how to eliminate from the narratives of Luke and 
Matthew the original words of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
reconcile their discrepancies. He gets rid of a good deal of the 
text of Matthew in the sixth and seventh chapters. Luke’s 
account he thinks is inaccurate, and taken from scattered tra- 
ditions. The conclusion is untrustworthy, and much of the learn- 
ing in the notes is irrelevant. : 

6. The latest life of Jesus comes from the learned Talmudic 
scholar, August Wiinsche. His view is that of Keim and Schen- 
kel. He rejects the idea that Jesus was an ascetic or a dema- 
gogue leader of the poor against the rich. He calls Jesus “the 
greatest religious genius ever on the earth,” yet thinks him not 
perfect either in wisdom or spirit, as shown in his treatment of 
his mother and in his choice of Judas. His book is spirited, 
picturesque, and striking in its account of the working-class in 
Palestine. Its temper is poetic. The title, somewhat affected, is 
der lebens-freudige Jesus der synoptischen Evangelien in Gegen- 
satze zum leidenden Messias der Kirche. 

7. The hymns of Synesius have been several times edited within 
the last thirty years, with translations, German and French. The 
latest edition, wholly critical, is that of Johann Hach (Synesti 
Episcopt Hymni metrici). It makes only a small volume of 
seventy pages. Some of his improved readings, based on unpub- 
lished manuscripts, are questioned by the German critics. An 
English version of the hymns is much to be desired. 

8. Only a short time since, Konrad Maurer showed the relation 
of Church and State in Iceland six hundred years ago. Now 
Philip Zorn has done the same work for Norway. (Staat und 
Kirche in Norwegen bis zum Schlusse des dreizehnten Jahrhun- 
derts.) The interest of the book is in its sketches of the Nor- 
wegian clergy in the Middle Age, an arrogant and arbitrary class, 
and in the picture of the Norwegian civilization King Svenir is a 
hero. — 

9. Heinrich Bauer’s monograph, Hadrian VI. Ein Lebensbild 
aus dem Zeitalter der Reformation, is small in size, pretentious 
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in tone, and not by any means as thorough as it fhould be from 
the ample materials at command, in published lives, in the larger 
histories, and in the manuscripts of the Dutch libraries. Lang, 
Brewer, Gachard, Reusen, Héfler, have all written the story of 
the bookish Pope, and the letters of Erasmus illustrate his 
character. The authorized spelling of his name is “ Adrian.” 

10. Another collection of letters about the German Reforma- 
tion, edited by Karl Krafft and Pastor Wilhelm Krafft, who write 
also special essays, is rather incongruous, as it brings Albertus 
Magnus and Luther together. Some of Luther’s letters here 
given have not before been printed. There are chasms still to be 
filled. The title is Briefe und Documente aus der Zeit der 
Reformation im 16 Jahrhundert nebst Mittheilungen tiber 
Kolnische Gelehrte und Studien im 18 und 16 Jahrhundert. 

11. Following the fine article on “ Bernardino Ochino,” by the 
young student, C. A. Hase, in the Jahrbicher of last year, is the 
solid work of Karl Benrath on the same theme, written from 
original documents found in the Sienna and other Italian libra- 
ries. It will have great interest for Unitarians, and ought to 
repay translation. Ochino here first appears as a monk, and 
progressive in his monastic zeal, changing from one order to 
another. Then he appears as a preacher, and his sermons are 
quoted. Then he is a reformer, and writes letters to dignitaries, 
noble men and women, urging his liberal opinions. Then we 
have the account of his flight from Italy, which was the ruin of 
reform in that land, and his journeyings and misfortunes in vari- 
ous foreign lands, his relations with other reformers. The book 
has called out numerous fine essays on Ochino, notably one from 
Nippold. ‘ 

12. Optimismus und Pessimismus, by W. Gass, is an able and 
broad discussion, historical as well as speculative. It considers 
the relations of Judaism and Christianity to Oriental and Grecian 
‘ideas and life; the spiritual and ascetic notions of the Catholic 
Church; the double philosophy of Augustine; the pessimism of 
the Middle Age, with the famous tract, de contemtu Mundi; the 
optimism of Leibnitz, the philosophers, and poets; the modern 
German pessimist school. Gass insists that Paul and Jesus were 
optimists. | 

13. An ambitious and futile essay is that of L. R. Landau (der 
Gottes begriff und das geistige Prinzip, oder die Philosophie 
und die Religion der Zukunft). He sees a conspiracy of science 
and philosophy to overturn religion. 
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14. “Carl Beck” is a name well known to students of Harvard 
College in the last generation as the name of a very strict teacher 
of Latin. The Carl Beck who issues das Christenthum nach 
Geschichte und Lehre is also a pedagogue, and his work is 
‘intended for college boys. It was first published in 1850, a quar- 
ter of a century ago, but the new edition comes down to the pres- 
ent time, and brings in the latest ecclesiastical movements and 
discussions. It has no critical value. The stand-point is that of 
moderate orthodoxy. 

15. Another moderately orthodox, but much more important, 
work is that of Friedrich Reiff, der Glaube der Kirchen und 
Kirchen parteien. It is in six divisions: 1. The Common Stem 
of doctrine from which all the creeds have come; 2. The Roman 
Church, with its priestly and lay elements; 3. The Greek Church, 
its creeds, rites, and spirit; 4. The Lutheran Church, with its 
characteristic dogma of justification by faith; 5. The Reformed 
Church, doctrinal and practical; 6. The Sects outside of the 
Church, and the parties inside of the Church. The book is for 
the people as well as for scholars. 

16. The Allgemeine Kirchliche Kronitk of Karl Matthes, edited 
by August Werner for the year 1875, is fuller than ever in its 
twenty-second year of life. No religious sect or party in Ger- 
many can complain that it is slighted in this broad and accurate 
summary of facts and movements. The Old Catholic Church is 
fairly treated. 

17. Johann Friedrich Theodor Wohlfarth loves the dear breth- 
ren, and has compiled a Bible for their use, in three great 
volumes of 1418 pages (Bibel fur das liebe Christliche Volk 
aller Bekenntnisse). The tone of the notes is very liberal. 
Poetical quotations are introduced. The Psalms have very little 
commentary. The old translation is used. 
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* OUR WORK IN THE LIGHT OF SOME PRESENT 
DEMANDS.* 


With reluctance, fathers and brethren, and because it 
seemed to be a duty, I now address you. Yet I would 
gratefully acknowledge the opportunity of so doing. And, 
as our beloved Prof. Francis, of blessed memory, was wont 
to advise, I “plunge at once in medias res.” The theme pre- 
sented is 


Our Work in the Light of some Present Demands. 


The first remark that offers itself is: Our work is essen- 
tially the same as it ever was. Whatever reality it ever had 
it has yet. Has it been stripped of any adventitious dignity ? 
Its real dignity abides. ‘They leave it whose strength lies 
in that adventitious dignity, — to their and its advantage. Its 
value and power lie in its reality, as fit answer to real need. 
Science may change its form, criticism may modify its instru- 
ments, but itself is enduring as human need. ~They to whom 
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it is given are called not to play a part, but to do well their 
part. “I magnify mine office,” said one of the noblest of min- 
isters. Well he might, and well may we. Men’s estimate 
of it will depend largely on that which we give it. Corot, 
the great French painter, unprized and obscure, gave sixty 
years’ fidelity to secure recognition and honor at last. If 
we, whose it is, prize not our work, how can we ask rever- 
ence for it from others? Can a work whose whole moment 
is to be “a power that makes for righteousness” be over- 
estimated? Is not its danger undervaluation? What 
though its results be not seen and be impossible to measure ? 
If it is done, must they not be? They will be in propor- 
tion to the completeness of its fidelity. Human nature is 
human still. Its character, its essence, its needs are what 
they have been. Men sin, and weep, and suffer, and die as 
of old. The need of light, impulse, guidance, sustaining, 
quickening has in no wise passed. And surely the power of 
the living voice shows no sign of ceasing. Culture advances. 
Demands are rising. Oh, that they would only rise and not 
fall! 

For, to some the first demand that I now shall mention 
seems to threaten our work not with rising, but extinction. 
I refer now to what I may call 


1. The Demand of Sensationalism. 


I speak of what is familiar to us all. It needs no deserib- 
ing. Sometimes we are tempted to regard it with dismay. 
From some of its manifestations one shrinks with repulsion 
and disgust. What can religion be in the community, one 
asks, that such a phenomenon could even exist, to say nothing 
of being welcome? Must not religion be with multitudes in 
its cytoid state, — that state primordial in which not even 
the first germ-cell of religious development has come to 
pass? And yet may we not judge the case too harslily, and 
so, miss the real moment of the strange phenomenon? I 
must own to being startled lately at reading, ina letter from 
a friend —a hard-working clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, and who, I have ample reason to know, is a noble 
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specimen of a man, brave, tender, devoted, pious, a true 
lover of God and man, —that he liked Moody and Sankey, - 
and that Talmage was a favorite with him. This was a rev- 
elation to me.+ For he has seen phases of the minister’s life 
and work which to me are hidden. He would not like these 
men if they did not seem to him to meet a need of the time. 
Why has Romanism such a hold —sometimes such a tighten- 
ing hold—upon many of our American people to-day? Why 
are such men as Moody and Sankey and ‘Talmage so popu- 
lar? Can it be at all because they take hold of men, so to 
speak, by their senses? Wide and strone is the senses’ 
domain. And now that science is opening to us some of the 
deeper reaches thereof, and even daring to hint that their 
bound is the limit within which man’s moral agency itself 
must be content to act, their significance is at least not 
lessened. The spirit will not be harmed by the senses get- 
ting due honor. And so again I ask if through this Sen- 
sationalism there may not be speaking to us, in its own 
mumbling, dumb way, a need which the wise and listening 
ear will be glad to hear and sorry to despise? We Unita- 
tarians are charged with being too intellectual. That cer- 
tainly we cannot be. Theodore Parker was wont to say that 
the very best he had to give was none too good. Intellect 
may be shown more by helping others to think great 
thoughts than by thinking them ourselves. We cannot be 
too intellectual. But we may be too recondite and. too 
elaborate. We may lack simplicity ; we may darken thought 
by words without fire; we may weaken counsel through 
nerveless, bodiless speech; we may lack vividness; we may 
fail to make our thought live in the imaginations of men ; 
we may put it too partially. Instead of putting it spheri- 
cally, so that it shall seize heart, conscience, mind, and 
senses too, do we not sometimes so put it that it can reach 
only one instead of all of them? Surely the truth needs full- 
bodied presentation, that it may reach the whole mind of 
man, his physical, if I may so speak, as truly as his spiritual. 
Surely this was Jesus’ method. His thought, so racy and 
solid, how immortally embodied in his parables it was! Our 
time is a tired time. The division of labor becomes steadily 
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more minute. It is not favorable to full-bodied thought. 
- Hence the increase in the demand for such utterance as shall 
make reception easy and short-hand. Our noblest living ora- 
tor is brilliant with picture and illustration. And who does 
not remember the “little story” with which our beloved 
Abraham Lincoln was wont to carry home what he would say? 

The difficulty of realization is proverbial. How few can 
realize another’s grief, another’s misfortune, another’s wrong ! 
How few the thought which has not some illustration from 
their own experience! Nor do the materializing ways of the 
time lessen the difficulty. Rather they foster the exacting 
habit which follows the same direction. 

May it not be well to pay sharp heed to the demand of 
Sensationalism and study well its meaning? It cannot mean 
anything bad to a good man’s ear. And certainly it cannot 
hurt any one to hear in it a call for clear, sharp thinking ; 
for crisp, simple, vivid statement; for choosing, where 
choice is offered, themes and thoughts easy to grasp, which 
fasten themselves on the mind and heart, which fit well 
into life; and for ample and pictorial illustration, — the 
-more the illustration opens vistas into history, science, and 
philosophy, the better. The thought cannot be too high. 
The truth cannot be too rich, or too fresh. The aspiration 
cannot be too soaring. It is not lowness that is wanted but 
visibleness. Clap-trap, buffoonery, extravagance, no self- 
respecting man will touch, unless with the tip of his boot. 
What is wanted is that we shall not waste time, nor throw 
away shot; that we take subjects touching the real issues of 
life, and deal with them in a real way. They are many. 
They sorely need wise, vigorous, luminous handling. This 
handling will, better and more surely than any imitations, 
correct the evils and finally destroy the life of Sensational- 
ism, by substituting for it something better. 


2. The Demand of Conservatism 


is another which the time urgently presents. Certainly none 


the less urgently because, perhaps, less noisily than some 
others. | 
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I speak now of only the true Conservatism. It recognizes 
that life lies in growth, and so is in the line of progress. It 
seeks to preserve, in order perfectly and progressively to 
live. There is another Conservatism, which, alas! is allowed 
to usurp the noble name, and which, blind to the law of life 
in growth, aims to keep things as they are, or put them back 
to what they were, and never again can be. This may be 
reaction, old-fogyism, garroteism, Chinese-woman’s-shoeism, 
consumption, arrest, destruction, — but the one thing that it 
is not is Conservatism, for it strangles the life that it pro- 
fesses to preserve. This sham Conservatism has no claim on 
us beyond that of any other form of disease. Whereas the 
claim of the real Conservatism must ever be, from its very 
nature, of the first order. None other can, for a moment, 
compare with it. Itis the claim of life, of preservation, of — 
growth. - Nothing can be, without its essential root. 

What demand does this lay upon us? One demand it cer- 
tainly does not lay upon us; that, viz., of saving what is not 
worth saving. ‘What elaborate care is often given to this 
hopeless task! The old kuster at Treves will tell you with 
what pains “the holy coat” was wrapped in silk and linen, 
and carefully boxed and laid away beneath the cathedral 
altar, and there built up in masonry. But of what avail? 
When its time comes, though no moth devour it, and no 
wear consume it, it will drop to dust. So the true Con- 
servatism will save nothing whose best service is to die. 
Indeed, what has no life in itself cannot be saved. “ Let 
it alone,” Conservatism cries. “If the salt have lost its 
savor, it is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast 
out, or to be trodden under foot of men.” But, on the 
other hand, if there be true worth left, no matter how 
small it be, though it amount to the merest moneron ~ 
of divine life, and though its condition be the obscurest 
and most distressed, the true Conservatism is at its side to 
defend and foster it. With Jesus it cries: “Gather up the 
fragments, that nothing be lost.” And it adds to this that 
almost divinest word ever spoken: “I am come to seek and 
to save that which was lost.” 
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Here is indicated the nature of Conservatism’s demand. 
Twofold, it would preserve every living reality, allowing 
not even the smallest to go to waste, and would seek and 
save every one that now is lost; that each and all, and each 
through all, may fulfil their life. What a beautiful and 
blessed thing! How strong, how helpful, how life-giving ! 
How noble its call to us!) How honorable the charge it lays 
upon us! It reminds us that there is something to be saved. 
Its eye is on reality. It is positive. We are in the presence 
of being, not negation. It opens the eye to the real and the 
true. It points to the substance underlying and giving life 
to all form. It attaches itself to what is, and, through 
being, proves its power to be, and not to what only seems or 
pretends to be. So-pretension does not love it. What has 
no assurance of life within itself cannot abide it. But what 
is real and true and abiding and upbuilding, welcomes it as 
its sure and never-failing friend. In its presence the strong- 
est rejoices, while the weakest, instead of being crowded to 
the wall and left to perish, not fit to survive, is invited, 
though only a harebell or a lily of the valley, to unfold the 
utmost beauty of its life. 

Generous thus as God, who keeps the all, minute as 
God, who suffers no molecule of being to perish, rich and 
large is its domain! May we not say literally its “field is 
the world”? And certainly we may say it most even where 
we think it least to apply. For of many things, especially 
those in prosperity and honor, we are apt to say that they 
can take care of themselves, and need no conserving. A 
greater mistake it were not easy to make. Conservatism 
has no harder task than to keep pure the life whose condi- 
tions all seem prosperous. 

Who of us, to begin at home, does not recognize the perils 
attending the popular minister? Were not that a most 
blessed conserving which would keep him humble, modest, 
sweet, and unselfish, and so save to him and us all the glory 
of his power,—a glory now exposed to such woful tarnish- 
ing? Our own Christianity, had it not been strangely cor- 
rupted and abused, would those of us to whom itis dear, 
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as the power which shall regenerate the world, find them- 
selves confronted with the absurd charge of its being an 
enemy and an enslaver of mankind? Had not that been a 
divine Conservatism which had kept it true to that sublime 
standard whose exponent is a Jesus? The Bible, how has 
its fine gold become dimmed, and its wealth of good hidden, 
by the absurd accretions which have gathered around it! 
The popular church and the popular political party, though 
the one be identified with our country’s deliverance, and the 
other wear the blessed name of Jesus, did not they become, 
the one the refuge and prey of rascals, and the other, like 
“the house of God” in Jesus’ day, “a den of thieves”? 
How good had been the conserving which had kept them at 
the summit of their best life! How full of progress for us 
all! 

Thus, at the very point where it seems least needed, the 
true Conservatism finds its gravest work,—to save the 
acknowledged good from deterioration and decay. Even 
that seemingly established life has to be guarded, lest it 
become depraved and lost. And how pathetically comes to 
it the appeal for recovery of the good which has been lost. 
To restore this seems at first as hopeless as to conserve the 
other seemed needless. And yet, if Christianity has taught 
no other lesson, it has taught the reality of this glorious 
function, — certainly the almost gladdest that the human 
mind could learn. To the question, “If lost, is it not gone 
forever?” Christianity answers, “No. If it be good it is of 
God and cannot die.” It cries: — 

“ There shall never be one lost good! What was, shall live as before ; 
The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound ; 
What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more; 
On the earth the broken ares; in the heaven, a perfect round.” 
And to this glorious task of seeking and saving lost good, 
the true Conservatism turns,—a task not unlike a new 
creation. 

Alag! good things can be lost. Even truth, religion, 
honor, piety can be lost. Noble ideals may be smirched all 
over. Glorious names, that should be sacredly guarded from 
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profane breath, may be spattered with dirt. Have we not 
lost our true relation to the other religions of the world, and 
hence our true sense of the value and power of our own, in 
part through an ignorant and narrow Christianism — not 
Christianity, rather its disguised enemy, — which thought to 
exalt Christ by defaming them; forgetting that thus he was 
really depreciated and dishonored, and that, if he be the 
Peerless One, his glory will shine the brightest when it is 
seen to transcend them at their grandest, as the splendor of 
Mont Blanc is best realized when the mind has reverently 
gathered the inspiration of lesser though mighty hills? If 
indeed Christianity be the peerless, the perfect religion, the 
religion adapted to meet the whole of human need, even to 
become a “ word made flesh,” and be incarnated in the very 
body of human life, how shall its virtue be so thoroughly 
seen as when illuminated by the full light of the others’ 
highest life? And how shall it enter on the fulness of its 
influence until it meet and respond to them in their highest 
and most real quality, that which endears them to the heart 
and conscience of their children, and thus meets them not to 
destroy but to fulfil them ? 

To come more closely home, at this very time we are 
threatened with a loss which we of this republic can ill 
afford: the loss of a true apprehension of the meaning of 
Politics. This momentous thing, whose intrinsic value no 
money can measure, whose power is as real as any on earth, 
and which there is no possibility of repealing, which is an 
engine of enormous good or enormous ill, only cannot be 
stopped or silenced —this momentous thing, affecting at once 
not only every individual in the land, but the whole nation 
in all its multitudinous interests, and through it mankind, 
—this is in disgrace! This, the grandest function which 
can be laid on a human being, which no power can make 
powerless or unreal, and which cannot be too sacredly re- 
vered, the highest reverence none too high for its necessity, 
isin dishonor! The words that express it, “politics” and 
“ politician,’ are spoken with contempt! Oh! what a loss 
is there my countrymen! One beautiful service Theodore 
Parker rendered in restoring to something of its ancient 
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honor the sweet word “ piety,” so sacred to many a precious 
soul. Here are words charged with an unspeakable power 
of blessing or of bane. Who shall restore them to their 
proper reverence, as symbols of the highest function, the 
largest earthly duty, that can be discharged by a human soul? 

Need Ido more than mention what it has been a fashion 
to call “lost and perishing souls,” darkened, deluded, wan- 
dering, perhaps betrayed, human beings, who have become 
lost — not to God, for that no child of His can ever be, — 
but lost to virtue, to the love of right and truth, to self- 
respect and self-control, who have lost their way, their joy, 
their innocence, all that made life beautiful and prophetic? 
For them the true Conservatism puts in how strong and 
pitiful a plea — against their destruction, against their being 
thrust aside and left to perish, because of inherited taints, or 
of not being “ the fittest ” for ‘“ survival,” and for the utmost 
being done by favorable “ environments” to save them to 
themselves and to society. It will press no foolish plea. It 
will not ask for the impossible. But it will ask for the 
utmost exercise of reason and right, that no feeblest human 
hope and promise may fail. 

According to the grand new view of the method of crea- 
tion which recent science suggests, the punctual preserver is 
the best creator. For he keeps full and strong the fountains 
of the life that is to be. And thus the true Conservatism 
seeks to save every real reverence, every delicate faith, every 
finest love. It will gather every worthy fragment, that 
nothing —no real thing—be lost. It will allow no mud 
thrown on any pure memory. It will have no truth belit- 
tled, and no sanctity violated. Whatever character has had 
validity enough to stand and be polished by the grinding of 
the centuries it reverently and joyously accepts and thanks 
God for, rejoicing when any new one can be rescued from 
the dust of ignorance and hostility and added to the glorious 
gallery of immortal worthies. It recognizes Jesus, for ex- 
ample, not as a sharply-defined historic detail, which he is 
not and cannot be, but as a superb, self-evidenced ideal, 
whose strength lies not in texts, but in the manifestation of 
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the spirit and of power, and to assail whom through a cheap- 
ening textual literalism is as irrelevant and paltry as it is 
absurd. It sees and acknowledges that the Bible is not nor 
can be the same to us as any other book; not because in it 
lies any peculiar and exclusive inspiration; nor only beéause 
it is the authoritative record and handbook of our Christian 
religion and its Jewish ancestor; but chiefly because, like a 
highly cultivated field, it has been enriched by the blood and 
tears and prayers and study of generations of pious souls, 
until it has come to speak to us in a perfectly natural and 
simple and scientific way, as for ages to come no other book 
can. Away with all superstition, but lay no careless, irrev- 
erent hand on this slowly-grown and most precious sanctity, 
—a sanctity which not dims the light, but to the pure mind 
suggests how rich may be the light, enshrined in the words 
dear and sacred to men of other faiths than ours. 

Conservatism demands of us to respect every reality. 
“Destroy not,” it cries, “but build. If you have new 
life to give, give it, abundantly, that not death but fuller life 
may reign. Let that nobler new itself displace the effete 
old. In no faintest whisper defame or bespatter the old. 
That were to belittle.and defile the new itself. Lift up the 
new as sublimely, as beautifully as you can. Let it outshine 
the old by the glory of a nobler and ampler life. Do not 
waste time and strength by mere pulling down, only to re- 
build in sorrow the very same, with but an altered name. 
Leave the old all its glory. Add to that a higher, if it be in 
you so todo, If then the old shall decay, the greater new 
will cover with its mosses and ivy the mouldering ruins, and 
you shall be a wise builder, not a waster. Your work shall 
be constructive, not destructive. The children of men shall 
be assured, not despoiled, of their home, and you shall be a 
creator indeed.” 

In this glorious work our time brings to the aid of the true 
conservatism a vigorous helper, whose call awaits us in 


3. The Demand of Radicalism. 


How noble to have such a demand to meet! To be faced 
by a real Radicalism — a questioner that no shams can blind, 
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no fine words put off, and that can be persuaded only by 
sound and solid reason and verity, —is not that a situation 
to rejoice and be thankful for? Fear it? What is there in 
it to fear? Is it not exactly what the lover of truth and 
reality craves? If our work means any real thing, if it deals 
with reality, if it fits into any real need, will not this appear 
the clearer the more thoroughly it is tested? The life of 
political parties is said to depend largely on their being well 
opposed by other parties. Certainly Romanism owes much 
of its best life to the presence and criticism of a vigorous 
Protestantism. We have much to hope and nothing to fear 
from a real Radicalism. A real, not a spurious; for the real 
has a single eye, is truth-loving, wedded to no theory, free 
from prejudice, and seeking only what is fact and verity ; 
while the spurious is careless, presumptuous, shallow, —radi- 
eal being the one thing which it is not. Like any other evil, 
it claims at our hands surgery or medication, not adopting. 
The true Radicalism has a strong ally in science, an ally 
with indeed a crown of hope and promise on its brow, won- 
derfully dreaded, and yet dangerous to only falsehood and 
unreality. To truth and reality it is a justifying friend. It 
brings to Radicalism’s aid the scientific spirit, working 
through the scientific method,—a guide leading, however 
slowly and toilfully, to positive and certain truth. Not 
that science itself is without its dangers. The true Conserv- 
atism has no more real mission than to save science itself 
from being swallowed up and lost in that which is non- 
science if not non-sense. Science runs the risk of seeing the 
theories by which it works confounded with and usurping 
the authority which belongs to only the results that it 
attains. ‘These theories are no more the authoritative re- 
sults than are the miners’ candles the precious ore for which 
he delves. The candles may be needful, but they must be 
changed as they waste or fail. They must be guarded too, 
lest they fire the fatal choke-damp of the mine. Their turn 
is served when they light the miner to the treasure he 
seeks. Exactly so is it with the theories to which science 
resorts. They are helps from the divining mind of man 
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toward discovering the truth of God. Human they are; it 
divine. They may appeal to human weakness and vanity, 
they may enlist partisanship, they may bring renown; but it 
traced out, as in letters of light, slowly and toilfully, by the 
revealing finger of science, the sure word of God, knows no 
party and is for all. They may mislead, but it is light and 
life. Their end is secured, though not their whole work 
done, when it is reached, their life glorified in its immortal- 
ity. Jt therefore is the main thing. In it lies the divine 
authority, the emancipation from bondage, the opening of 
the gates of life. Its demand is the demand of not only 
true science, but the true Radicalism; and in fidelity to it 
lies the life of both. 

Is it not so plain as to be well-nigh self-evident that the 
true Radicalism can have no sympathy with that spirit which, 
’ however it may claim the name of Radicalism, is not radical, 
and though boasting of scientism is not scientific, — which 
identifies itself with, and declares as scientific truths, what are 
yet, and perhaps for ages, if not always, must remain sur- 
mises, and proclaims these as the credo of a new religion? 
Let me not be misunderstood. I am not pleading now for 
this or that particular thought or system of thought, not 
even for that which is deepest rooted in my own convictions 
and affections. What I hold dearest I would keep myself 
ready to give up the moment it is demonstrated to be false. 
I wish to stand, I wish to speak, most strictly in the seien- 
tific spirit. I wish in that spirit to “prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good.” Tf, for example, it be demon- 
strated to me that there is no God and no immortality, that 
religion is a delusion and Jesus a myth, I would hold myself 
ready to give them up, and refuse to teach them more. I 
have no time to trifle with others or myself. I will, if I can 
help it, feed neither them nor myself with lies, however 
sugar-coated. I want, I need, and I believe they want and 
need, the truth. What is true is the question, — of small 
moment whether it be new or not. If true it is new ; if true 
itis old. Isit true? This is the question; and this ques- 
tion the true Radicalism applies all the instrumentalities of 
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science to answer, and as rigorously in the case of the latest 
theory as in that of what has been so long accepted as to be 
called self-evident. It would scorn to ask any to lay aside 
what is felt to be true, until its falsity is demonstrated. It 
would be ashamed to ask for the dropping of what has been 
long tried, and found fit for human need, at call of any 
new theory which is itself on trial. In its own deep name it 
would “protest against that. It knows well enough that 
science invokes the aid of theory, as a lamp to throw light 
on its gropings; but does it not know equally well that 
science too is compelled to make —I take the word from a 
conspicuous living authority — its “necessary assumptions ” ? 
Does science assume Force, Order, Regularity, Law? One 
thing it does assume, the veracity and trustworthiness of the 
human powers, —in a word the human mind. ‘Tremendous 
assumption ; and yet without which not a forward step could 
be taken. How much more it involves than is always found 
in it—even the whole basis and substance of religion and 
morality, as well as of reason and affection. There it is; 
what does it imply? Here is a proper question for most 
radical inquiry. One thing we can safely say: it does not 
imply nothing. May we not add, it does imply everything ? 
What though the Development Theory, beginning its exami- 
nation of man—as with some amaze I read the other day 
in an eminent living authority, —by putting him down in 
alcohol; * with the living man in rich abundance to study, 
preferring the dead one, thus killing the life it seeks to 


* As I should be sorry, even in seeming, to do an injustice, and as perhaps I failed 
to appreciate the exact force of his thought in the mind of the writer here referred to 
it seems only fair to quote his words. Wishing his readers to appreciate the full 
strength of the scientific arguments which he proposes to advance “‘in favor of the 
animal derivation of man, that is, of his origin out of ape-like mammals,” he pro. 
ceeds: “ We cannot here do better than imagine ourselves with Huxley to be the 
inhabitants of another planet, who, taking the opportunity of a scientific journey 
through the universe, have arrived upon the earth, and have there met with a 
peculiar two-legged mammal called man diffused over the whole earth in great num- 
bers. In order to examine him zodlogically, we should pack a number of the indi- 
viduals of different ages and from different lands (as we sbould do with the other 
animals collected on the earth) into large vessels filled with spirits of wine; and on 
our return to our own planet, we should commence the comparative anatomy ot all 
these terrestrial animals quite objectively.’’—Haeckel’s History of Creation, Vol. 11., 
p. 265, Am. éd. 
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examine — what though it points, in man’s body and bones, 
to an alliance with the simi? Did not our very childhood 
hear of a far deeper, an alliance to the worms, ay, to the 
dust, and which scientists now are elaborately verifying? 
But what of it, in even the amplest fulness of its truth? 
Shall we fill ourselves with the past dead history, and ignore 
the present verity, and forget or deny the future prophecy ? 
A brave daughter, seeking her father’s consent: to her mar- 
riage with a noble but little-known young preacher, an- 
swered to his plea that he did not know whence the young 
man came: “Yes, father, you may not know whence the 
young man came; but I know whither he is going, and I 
want to go with him.” Come man whence he may, here he 
is, —and what is he? A worm? Nay. Anape? As little. 
Body and bones? Immeasurably more, even a being with 
thoughts, desires, hopes, aspirations which “ wander through 
eternity,” and refuse to be cabined within even the widest 
bounds of an earthly life. In the very history of his em- 
bryo, we are told, is epitomized that of all the organic life 
which preceded and prepared the way for him. Is not in 
him implied their prophecy? Of the partial fulfilment of 
that prophecy in him we can read the wonderful past 
legend; and shall we refuse to dream of the grander, to 
which the mind itself points? If the little moneron’s albu- 
men-speck be prophetic of man, of what is man himself pro- 
phetic? The Development Theory does not shut the door on 
inspiring answer. And is not, of all answers, the lamest 
and most impotent that which implies or hints, ‘To lie in 
cold obstruction, and to rot”? If the moneron prophesy 
man, has eye seen, ear heard, or heart conceived what he 
prophesies whose privilege it’ is to frame the thought and 
speak the name of God? 

Radicalism concerns itself with the root of things. Not 
through the root, but to the root it aims to go, where is the 
bottom fact, the central statement, the primary element, the 
original cell. It cares nothing for forms or names; it knows 
nothing of new or old, of brilliant or dull; it is blind and 
deaf to everything but reality and truth. Oh! could simple 
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souls but get at the root of the pretentious and sounding 
impositions which appal them by their proportions and their 
claims, how empty and harmless they would find them to be, 
strong only in the ignorance and weakness of those whom 
they delude. And would others, now making haste to throw 
away influences whose value they have not tested, but 
search these to the bottom, they might find there values and 
realities which they would be loth to lose. Here is one hint 
of Radicalism’s function. 

Then Radicalism is thoroughism. What it heh to do it 
does well, and does not leave it until it is wholly and really 
done. MHalf-doing or sham-doing it cannot abide. Nothing 
but reality and truth — 

“before [its] throne 
With honor can appear ; 
The painted hypocrites are known 

Through the disguise they wear.” 
It never will rest in half-truth any more than in half-deed. 
And so in it is the blessed prophecy of the unfolding and 
attainment of all that is permitted to the mind of man, which 
we may trustfully look forward to as nobler and higher than 
the ‘‘ world has known before.” 

The demand which this lays on us is simple and plain. It 
is not, it cannot be, that we hold this or that theory, or accept 
this or that creed, but that we “prove all things, and hold 
fast” only “that which is good.” Whatever creed, then, or 
theory, claims our suffrage or our study, Radicalism requires 
that we sift to the bottom, and hold in abeyance until it is 
proved to be true. A greater mistake it were hard to make 
than to call any system of thought, whether new or old, 
Radicalism, especially if it is yet on trial and to be proved 
true or false. Radicalism is not a system of conclusions, but 
a method of investigation, a help to right conclusions. If 
such a thing as a radical creed were possible, it were neither 
more nor less than the ascertained truth. And this and only 
this is the creed of the true Conservatism. 

The one question for us, then, here is: What is the truth ? 
With the radical spirit, furnished with the scientific method, 
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we need not despair of sure, ample answer, answer on which 
may be built a structure reaching unto heaven. And, more 
than this, we may hope for deliverance from the bondage of 
that which is not the truth, —from shams and lies. If we 
cannot see all the truth, it is vast gain to learn what is not 
true. 


4. The Demand of Unitarianism. 


We are faced thus by this double demand of Conservatism 
on the one hand and Radicalism on the other. Indeed, the 
true thinker always is so, but not always has he the advan- 
tage of confronting both so publicly and openly. | Generally, 
one is in the ascendant, and it seems safe then to ignore or 
neglect the other. But to do that is never safe. It is trifling. 
It is wrong. The right mind will ever sacredly guard and 
respect both. They are not enemies, but allies, as indispen- 
sable to one another as husband and wife. Their methods are 
different, their aim and hope and affection one. Opposite 
they may be; so are the north pole and the south; but with- 
out them both not only no sphere, but no molecule could be. 
And that mind, that body of minds, is on the path of the 
most fruitful and progressive life, which the most perfectly 
combines and practises them both. This path is the way of 
the true Unitarianism; which, however strangely miscon- 
ceived, even by many of its own children, is nota creed, is not 
a system of doctrine, allows to none the right to domineer 
over another’s faith, and secures to each beyond repeal by 
even majority votes his rights as a member of its household, 
and, free, broad, liberal as Free Religion itself, is a saving and 
reconciling spirit. As its name implies, its mission is to unite. 
Its central thought is the Unity of God. The unity of truth, 
of right, of honest faith, of pious purpose, of sincere vision — 
the unity of reason, of law, of administration, —in a word, 
amid all its boundless variety, the unity of the universe, this 
is at the heart of Unitarianism. And its aim is to mediate 
this unity in human life, so that man shall become one indeed 
with nature, his brother, God. In that oneness the antag- 
onisms of sects and religions shall disappear. “The faith 
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once delivered to the saints,” dear to one portion of mankind, 
shall appear one with that delivered to all other saints. The 
earlier truth shall be joined unto the later. The life of the 
past shall be glorified in the future which fulfils it. All 
noble names shall shed glorious beauty on one another. And 
if the name of Jesus shall appear the fairest, it shall be be- 
cause it the most lovingly and perfectly honors and serves 
all the rest. 

This, the real Unitarianism — the Unitarianism of Chan- 
ning the prophet, speaking through womdls fitted most musi- 
cally to the passing needs of his time —the Unitarianism in 
which alone is a divine oneness — does it not lay a grave 
demand upon us all? The crowding memories of this Cen- 
tennial year, sacred to the birth of a new nation seeking to 
solve the mighty problem of unity in diversity, in the rights 
of each and the liberties of all; the consecrated names of 
those laying down their life for freedom and union, and to 
whose memory yonder walls arose; the crying need of our 
eager, inquiring, struggling, forward-looking time; and a 
- goodly company of those in our own ranks who have borne 
faithful testimony, and made such names as those of Chan- 
ning and Ware and May and Hall dear to our very heart of 
hearts, appeal to us, with one spirit and one voice, to stand 
fast by and proclaim that everlasting reconciling word which, 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and forever,” sets forth and 
helps man into the unity of God. , 

FREDERICK FROTHINGHAM. 
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MR. ELLIS’ SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SERMONS. 


The name of Alexander John Ellis must ever command 
respect from those who have the slightest acquaintance with 
his noble devotion to truth, with the broad grasp of his 
understanding and the thoroughness of his investigations. 
In the reading reform, and other pedagogic labors, in phonic 
analysis and devicessfor phonetic representation, in historical 
researches into ancient English, and the pronunciation of 
English in ancient days, and in other fields of labor, he has 
won a very honorable name, and made himself an authority. 
In still more difficult fields he has done even greater work. 
After a thorough comparative study of mathematical methods, 
he invented a new algebra and new nomenclature for it, by 
which he accomplished for plane geometry substantially 
what Hamilton simultaneously was accomplishing for solid 
geometry by his quaternions; and in his stigmatics has 
given an engine which may in future centuries be an instru- 
ment for achieving new triumphs in the intellectual con- 
quest of Nature. 

Mr. Ellis has recently appeared as a preacher, and during 
Moncure D. Conway’s absence has delivered discourses and 
meditations in South Place Chapel, of which those delivered 
Oct. 10, 1875, and Jan. 9, 16, and 28, 1876, have been pub- 
lished. The prominence of Mr. Ellis in the scientific world 
may give his word unusual weight, and we propose to give a 
brief abstract of his discourses and meditations. 

We presume that Mr. Ellis is not responsible for the order 
of services at South Place Chapel, and yet it is a curious 
fact that this order displays in a remarkable manner the 
very defect which is the only drawback to the excellence of 
his exposition of his new mathematics. He seems to think 
that he has eliminated the imaginary from mathematics, 
because he has invented an algebra which gives a real mean- 
ing to the imaginaries of ordinary algebra. But, as Prof. 
Peirce has said in his Linear Associative Algebra, the human 
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mind can always go not only beyond the limits of its own 
imagination, but beyond the capacity of any symbols which 
it can devise; and Mr. Ellis as truly fetters himself in new 
places, by attempting to eliminate the imaginary, as the old 
algebra would do by the utter neglect of imaginary roots. 
However, in this respect, the stigmatic geometry exhibits 
no greater poverty of imagination than its great companion, 
quaternions ; and poverty seems an ill-chosen word to apply 
to either of these mines of inexhaustible wealth. Poverty 
of imagination is, however, the thing which most painfully 
impresses us in looking at the order of services in South 
Place Chapel. As Comte’s cultus was a feeble parody of 
Romanist forms, so this order is a feeble parody of Protes- 
tant forms of Christian worship. It runs as follows: Hymn, 
reading, hymn, meditation, anthem, discourse, hymn, dis- 
missal. The readings are from any author, — sometimes the 
Bible; the meditation, which takes the place of the prayer, 
need not refer to the presence of the Deity ; the discourse is 
without a text; the dismissal in place of a benediction gives 
a reiteration of one or two of the most important thoughts of 
the discourse. One would think that changing as far as that, 
they might go a little farther. 

But Mr. Ellis is not responsible for the order; he has used 
it as well as could be done, on these four. Sundays. On Oct. 
10, the meditation consists of three small pages, of which the 
key is given by the opening quotation, “I must work the 
works of Him that sent me while it is day.” The discourse 
follows on “Salvation.” It begins with an analysis of the 
meanings formerly, and at present; attached to the words, 
holy, whole, health, and salvation; then follows with an 
analysis of the evils from which the litany prays for deliver- 
ance; and an attempt to show that prayer is useless; that 
each man must work for himself, his children, and his 
fellows to improve their sanitary and moral condition. The 
“dismissal” runs thus: “The work of to-day is the salva- 
tion of man to come, by man present, through man past. 
Let us work while itis day.” In this discourse occur the 
following sentences: ‘Then it supposes that the head of the 
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universe ...can change his purpose like a man, on the 
entreaty of other men. This supposition simply overturns 
the fundamental hypothesis on which all our knowledge 
rests,— the so-called uniformity of nature.” In another place 
he says of lightning and tempest, “ Here, as you are perfectly 
well aware, we come upon the great source of belief ina 
Deity.” ' 

On the 9th of January the meditation begins with the 
saying, “Little by little has every great work of man been 
accomplished.” Two of the hymns are by Mr. Ellis himself. 
The discourse is on *“ Truth,” an etymological investigation 
of the meaning of the word in various languages; and a 
strong statement that the truth as absolute, objective to 
man, is wholly unknown. Truth is simply “man’s maturest 
thought,” “the ripest growth of the combined and inherited 
thought of man, the race.” In this discourse occur these 
sentences: “ We have no proof [that nature is uniform] and 
no means of proof.” ‘Ancient and modern miracles, 
whether Christian or other, if established to the satisfaction 
of philosophers, would upset the rule. And then? Why, 
then, our knowledge is ignorance, and our truth a lie. This 
alternative should be very carefully borne in mind.” 

On the 16th of January the meditation was on “ Absolute 
Relativity.” Two sentences will reveal the whole: “Study 
the color-blind.” ‘All man’s thoughts are relative. They 
are controlled by his capacity and by his surroundings.” 
The discourse is on speculation. He announces the usual 
theory (which Agassiz so steadfastly denied as a universal 
truth) that knowledge advances by hypothesis and verifica- 
tion. This verification he shows to be either direct or indi- 
rect. But hypotheses which are capable of neither are mere 
speculations. Such is the hypothesis of human immortality, 
the existence of a God, and the efficacy of prayer. The rise 
of these speculations, he thinks, has been traced by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s investigations. He gives considerable 
space to an examination of the arguments of The Unseen 
Universe, and concedes, the bare possibility that they may 
lead to something. Next he passes to the existence of the 
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Deity, on which he warms himself into eloquence —but we 
wish only to give the ideas,— and says, “‘ Everywhere through- 
out the universe ... there is a consensus of action, an agree- 
ment, a oneness, ... and this oneness is the God of science.” 
“The sole prayer of the man of science, and the man taught 
by science ...is conscious communion in this consensus, 
absolute devotion to its elucidation, and supreme, placid, 
unshaken, unhesitating trust in its everlasting uniformi- 
ties.” 

On the 23d of January the hymns were by Mr. Ellis. The 
meditation begins by giving the childish, literal interpreta- 
tion of the second and third chapters of Genesis, and declar- 
ing that “the whole of Christianity, as developed by Paul, 
turns upon the implicit acceptance of this second legend.’’(!) 
Then he eulogizes the first chapter briefly, and proceeds to 
the subject of social life, ending in forty or fifty verses, on 
the value of social relations. The discourse is upon “ Duty.” 
“Duty is social.” ‘Duty is, in fact, the sum of all the 
actions which a man feels it incumbent on him to perform in 
relation to other men.” ‘There is no room for the concep- 
tion of man’s duty toward God.” “God is in the first com- 
mandment of the decalogue made a local Deity.” ‘Toward 
the one great consensus of all things, the God of science, 
man’s relations are determined by his being one of the 
uniformities of which God is the consensus, and his sole 
duty reduces to the determination of the uniformities which 
govern his existence.” But this divides itself into three 
stages: first, the keeping of one’s self in vigor and health; 
secondly, in the constant education and training of yourself 
and others; thirdly, in the “voluntary conscious participa- 
tion of each intelligent, separate element of society, in pre- 
paring, maintaining, and increasing the general well-being, 
material, intellectual, and emotional.” ‘And all this is 
founded on truth, not speculation; on investigation, not 
imagination; on observance of uniformities, not on truckling 
to caprice.” ‘‘ Who will dare to call that a cold-hearted 
religion, which, accepting the God of science, the great con- 
sensus of all uniformities, works out the uniformities affeet- 
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ing man, to the exercise of every high, and tender, and noble 
feeling.” 

We think that our readers will agree with us in saying 
that if these abstracts and extracts give a fair idea of the 
philosophy and logic of the four discourses, Mr. Ellis is not 
likely to achieve so high a place in philosophy as he has 
done in mathematics and philology. There is the betrayal 
throughout of a want of sympathy with theological thought 
in general; like Comte and Spencer, both of whom he fre- 
quently quotes with respect, he seems to allow his feelings 
to master his reason whenever he speaks of a theologian or a 
Christian doctor of divinity. This leads him to unfair and 
illogical statements in many places. While a large part of 
the conclusions of his discourses are not only true, but are in 
accordance with the prevalent teachings of our New Eng- 
land pulpits, the fundamental doctrines on which he attempts 
to found them are not only unproved, but, to say the least, 
violently improbable; and the logic by which he would con- 
nect them, fundamentally erroneous. 

To notice first some of the minor points in which we disa- 
eree with him, take his treatment of the Mosaic decalogue. 
He almost asserts that it was taken from “the Egyptian 
negative confession,” as he calls it; but as he prints this 
confessiou, we are enabled’ to see for ourselves that the 
implied charge of plagiarism is wholly unfounded. He says 
the first commandment makes the Deity a local god. Now 
the Pentateuch, whether the work of Moses or of much 
later hands, although it contains sentences which in their 
literal meaning are shockingly repulsive to any enlarged 
view of religious things, contains also a prevailing tone of 
precisely opposite character, making it probable that the 
anthropomorphitic passages were idiomatic expressions which 
had already, in the day of the writer, lost their literal mean- 
ing. The Deity is represented as omnipresent, omniscient, 
the creator even of the material of which the earth and the 
stars were made, himself invisible, and to be recognized only 
by the beneficence of his works. To object that the Hebrew 
did not fully understand what he asserted,— that the universe 
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was in all parts equally filled with the traces of the eternal 
wisdom and order, is as captiously unreasonable as it would 
be to complain that he did not know modern science. Thus 
also with Mr. Ellis’ assertion that the Jew by neighbor under- 
stood a fellow-Israelite. The word ‘translated neighbor is, 
as the ex-President of the Philological Society surely knows, 
perfectly general, meaning any one you meet; and Moses is 
represented as giving the Israelites especial charge to be par- 
ticularly kind to foreigners. : 

Thus also with the charge that the morality of Moses was 
merely negative, and the implication that there was no posi- 
tive morality until the advent of the positivists in science in 
our century. It was from the Pentateuch that Jesus selected 
the two commands,— Thou shalt love the Lord with all 
thy heart, and, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; and 
those books contain numerous specific directions to active 
works of usefulness, and rebukes to those who neglect oppor- 
tunities to do good. Mr. Ellis in these side attacks upon 
Jewish, Christian, and even theistic views, is not only unjust 
and unfair, but grossly inconsistent with the maxim which 
he quotes approvingly from Napoleon III., endorsed by 
Comte, “You can destroy only by replacmg.” His treat- 
ment of Theism and of Christianity might be imitated by 
Romanists attacking the follies of sciolists, and thinking 
thereby to defend and vindicate the Pope’s Encyclical. 
There is‘as much folly brought forward at every meeting of 
the Associations for the Advancement of Science as there is 
in the theology of the Christian pulpit; and Christianity 
is no more responsible for one than science for the other. 

Let us pass to a brief consideration of six points which are 
vital in the consideration of these discourses,— truth, immor- 
tality, God, miracle, prayer, duty. 

We dissent from the author’s definition of truth, that it is 
verifiable and verified hypothesis, and that verification con- 
sists in the fulfilment of prediction. This edvers only physi- - 
cal science, and can be extended into other domains only by 
a violent extension of the meaning of the words employed. 
Our author himself admits that the growth of knowledge 
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leads to a continual approximation toward truth. Now in 
the mathematics there is something much more than this. 
In geometry, that which is gained is absolute truth. We 
_ add to it, we never reverse the old belief. The three angles 
of a plane triangle remained equivalent to two right angles, 
after the discovery of the excess in a spherical triangle, after 
the invention of trigonometry, after the absorption of both 
plane and spherical trigonometry into a single formula of the 
quaternions. It is the same with all truly demonstrated - 
physical science ; that also deals with necessary conclusions. 
But there is this difference: the data in physics are partly 
based on experiment; their truth rests on the accuracy and 
minuteness of the investigation, and on the assumption of 
the uniformity of nature. ‘This latter assumption, according 
to Mr. Ellis, in which he agrees with Mill and Comte, rests 
on induction by simple enumeration. In the mathematics, 
our data rest on direct sight; there is no assumption, no 
enumeration, unless by a strain of the meaning of the word. 
That two straight lines can have but one point in common, 
can be reduced to a case of verified hypotheses, only-by a 
process which will give an absolutely infinite number of 
verifications ; thus,— let two lines have a point in common ; 
let one revolve about that point with a continuous and infi- 
nitely rapid motion, until it has gone through every possible 
position with reference to the other line. The mental eye 
following it sees that it in no case has a second point in 
common with the other line, except the case in which the 
lines coincide. Here in mathematics is then absolute truth, 
— truth which, all of it, bears the test of Herbert Spencer’s 
fundamental postulate. We cannot, even for an instant, im- 
agine the possibility of its falsehood. But we are told, that 
is the result of your present organization. All truth is rela- 
tive. Study the case of the color-blind. 

All truth is relative, only in the sense that all human 
views of truth are relative. The school-boy who, a few days 
ago, answered my question, What is an oriole? by briskly 
replying, A plane figure bounded by five straight lines (in 
which answer, five was a slip of the tongue for three), had 
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doubtless very different views of a triangle from mine, and 
my views are doubtless very different from Mr. Ellis’; but 
the boy has certain true conceptions which Mr. Ellis also 
holds; I hold them and add more; Mr. Ellis adds still more. 
But there is an objective, absolute truth about triangles, 
and there is no question that my little friend had hold of 
- part of it; to deny it would be only verbal quibbling. 

So with the color-blind. My friend sees the oleander 
blossom and leaf as of one color; Isee them as two. Optical 
experiment shows that I am right,— that the vibrations from 
the leaf are of higher pitch than those from the flower. It 
is again a case of more and less. I see both sets of vibra- 
tions; he either fails to see the slow vibrations in one, or 
the more rapid in the other; an appeal to the spectroscope 
shall decide which it is. But we both see, and see some- 
thing. The oleander is not subjective, but objective. Nor 
is this proved by your scientific experiment. If we admit 
the possibility that color-blindness proves all truths of vision 
purely subjective, then all your scientific experiments, being 
witnessed by human eyes, become subjective also. To deny 
that the human mind can see truth directly, and know things 
to some extent as they are, is to involve the laboratory and 
observatory in the same falling temple with the pulpit and 
the philosopher’s chair. 

Now what is it that we see? The author of the discourses 
under consideration appears to answer, Only that which is 
seen with the outward eye; yet admits also that which, 
giving evidence of its existence, can be imagined visible to a 
more sensitive organization. To me, on the other hand, 
things which I cannot even imagine being made visible to 
the most finely organized eye, are more real, and more 
truly seen than things visible. Space and time, thought and 
affection, force and matter,—these are the realities, the 
noumena, which I see, and which I think every man sees, 
even though unconsciously, underlying the phenomena. To 
take, as the philosophy of these discourses does, the phenom- 
enon of motion, and to endeavor to resolve all noumena into 


forms of that one phenomenon, or else deny their existence, 
4 
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seems to me more illogical and faulty than it would be to 
deny the existence of negative quantities in algebra. 

The doctrine of human immortality may have risen into 
the sphere of human consciousness, as Herbert Spencer 
thinks, from the persistent accompaniment of a man by his 
shadow and his reflection. The symbols of the outward 
world do confessedly give to us the suggestion of the eternal 
verities which they shadow forth. The unalterably perfect 
forms of space were suggested to us by the imperfect and 
changing forms of matter. But as the perfect theorems of 
geometry no longer need the test of measurement, so the 
conception of an immortal nature within, if suggested by the 
shadow, no longer rests on any material analogies or reason- 
ings. The Unseen Universe is an ingenious attempt to 
show how a finer and more ethereal world may be so inter- 
locked with this as to carry on unbroken, in an ethereal body, 
the life of man, when the grosser body drops like a garment 
cast off. But it possesses for me no special religious value. 

If science thinks that her law—‘“that the amount of 
force in the universe is neither increased nor diminished”? — 
has been proved, and that it leads to the conclusion that the 
whole varied play of forces will cease, and that all possi- 
bility of sentient organizations will then be gone, let us 
grant the hypothesis; suppose it is to be so, what of it? I 
do not see that it touches the question of the immortality of 
the soul. It may be a trouble to those who hold the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body; but I have seldom met since 
my earliest childhood Christians who hold that doctrine. 

The soul is conscious of permanence. From earliest mem- 
ory through all changes of sickness and health, there is a 
consciousness of identity. This is the peculiarity of organic 
life in plants and animals, an identity of life in each individ- 
ual, persistent through all changes of substance. In man 
the life is in the highest degree self-conscious; and the sense 
of his unchanged identity in the changes of his mortal body 
gives strength to his secret hope that it may be unchanged 


‘by the death of the body. But the strength of that hope lies 
still deeper. 
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That this universe had a cause is a conclusion forced upon 
us by an irresistible necessity. We may explain that neces- 
sity according to Brown, according to Hamilton, or according 
to MeCosh; but the necessity is at all events upon us. Her- 
bert Spencer tells us that we are not so sure of our own 
existence as we are of the existence of an Ultimate Cause of 
the universe. To that Unknown and Unknowable Cause, 
as Spencer declares it to be, we are compelled by an abso- 
lute necessity of our mental nature to refer all phenomena. 
To say that this necessity is deceptive, and that no such 
Cause exists, would be more fatal to science and to human 
progress than any denial of the uniformity of its action. 
Now it is to this Cause of the universe that I give 
the sacred name which Mr. Ellis gives to one of its 
effects,— the consensus or harmony of the universe. And 
this Cause of the universe, whatever other affirmations we 
~ may make or refrain from making, is no more identical with 
the force producing motion, than it is with the harmony and 
order of the movements. The Cause of the universe is the 
Cause of the intellectual order which pervades the whole 
and makes the whole intelligible. We are not rashly to 
compare our minds and our thoughts to the Divine Mind, of 
which certainly we cannot predicate relations to time and 
space, nor succession of ideas, nor development of ideas, 
seeing that the whole of infinite space may be, as Newton 
said, the sensorium of that Unfathomable Thought, to which 
the past and the future may le present in an eternal now. 
- Nevertheless we may and we must compare our thoughts 
with his; and according to the announcement of the very 
discourses before me, this is the whole duty of the man of 
science,— to be making a priort hypotheses of pure thought, 
and then comparing them with the intellectual order estab- 
lished in the universe. All the progress of physical science 
is a process of deciphering intellectual lessons written in the 
book of nature. The consensus and oneness of the universe 
is the intellectual consistence and divine wisdom written on 
its pages. ‘The process of studying and unfolding the mean- 
ing of these pages is a comparison of our thoughts with these 
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divine thoughts, and a reception of part of that divine 
thought into our minds. All that I have now said is, it 
seems to me, simple matter of fact, even from the stand-point 
of Herbert Spencer and Mr. Ellis, and if they should refuse 
to subscribe to it, it would be from their reading between 
the lines what I have not written nor meant to write. 

But now I go further, and say that to me, this fact that 
we can elucidate the harmonies of the universe, and unveil 
a part of the thoughts expressed in its laws, is a proof that 
our human minds are something else than a congeries of the 
possibilities of physical sensations; that while we are a part 
of the universe, we are, on the side of our conscious life and 
thought, connected more closely with the Cause of the uni- 
verse, than merely as effects. The existence of physical 
science is to me one of the strongest possible arguments in 
favor of the immortality of the individual consciousness. 
This I understand to be precisely the argument of Jesus with © 
the Sadducees, ex concessis, and it seems to me perfectly 
sound. The fact that we can elucidate the harmonies of the 
universe, and unveil a part of the thoughts in it, demonstrates 
that we are kindred to the Infinite First Cause; and as the 
intelligence and thought expressed in creation would exist ~ 
independent of creation, so we, through our ability by the 
instrument of this material brain to understand the material 
world, prove our ability, after the brain has perished, and 
the material world itself has perished, still to understand the 
noumenal world on which the phenomenal world was built. 
“This is the heaven I long to know,’—when I shall enter 
into the life for which I humbly trust the duties of this life 
may be preparing me, in which I shall find new modes of 
expressing the thoughts which I have cherished here, and 
new fields both of thought and action, perchance not by 
mechanic force and material agents, leading me in a perpet- 
ually increasing ascent to higher realms of knowledge, to 
nobler aspirations of duty, to warmer and wider reaches of 
love. 

: I perceive the invariable sequence of cause and effect, the 
preservation of the material of the universe, and the conserv- 
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ation of its forces; but I see therein no other necessity than 
the divine truthfulness;— God is not man that he should 
lie; the promise which he makes by every new discovery of 
the uniformity of natural operations, he will not break. 
But if you push that promise so far as to exclude the possi- 
bility of the truth of the history of Moses and of Jesus, you 
push it off the very foundation on which, in the judgment of 
many leaders in science, it rests —namely, our moral confi- 
that “there is no vice in the constitution of things,’— in 
order to place it implicitly on an assumed basis of the most 
improbable character; that is, on the existence of physical 
limitations to the First Cause. It is not consonant with 
sound logic to approach the question of the history of Jesus 
with the metaphysical prepossession that he could not have 
done what is ascribed to him. A prosecuting attorney in 

Maine once tired the presiding judge by undertaking in 
every case to prove that the accused could have done the 
deed, and would have done it, and did do it. At length the 
court interrupted the lawyer,— Mr. Attorney, if you will 
prove your third point, the court will admit the other two. 
Nor is it becoming in any man, however great his learning 
and ability, to speak of the evidences for the credibility of 
the gospels which have satisfied so many men who have 
examined them as being “ without an approach to the strict 
evidence which any one of our judges would require in 
deciding on a case of petty larceny.” If the public crucifix- 
ion of Jesus, and his subsequent appearance to many of his 
disciples, could be proved to the satisfaction of philosophers, 
it would not have the effect, which Mr. Ellis ascribes to it, 
of making science a lie. Many men of the highest scientific 
ability have believed it, and do believe it without weakening 
their faith in science. ‘There are two entirely distinct ways 
of holding it in connection with the uniformity of nature. 
Some men who believe it, say, The resurrection of Jesus was 
not part of the order of Nature; it was part of a parallel 
series of events to the same end. Without invariable law 
we could not learn science, and be cultivated into a partici- 
pation in the divine thought. But without these parallel 
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events, our science might be unsatisfactory and fail to give 
us itshighest joy in the perception that we are deciphering 
divine thought. This is the way in which some men, the 
equals both in learning and ability to any of our race, believe 
in the resurrection of Christ as an event out of the order of 
nature, and therefore not inconsistent with their faith in the 
reality of science. Another method is that of the venerable 
and beloved William H. Furness. He is convinced by the 
evidence, which to him and to me is overwhelming, of the 
reality of the resurrection of Jesus. But he says it is not 
out of the order of nature; it merely reveals. to you more 
secret recesses in that order, than any other experience in 
the world’s history has shown. In the discourse in South 
Place Chapel, on “Truth,” it is said that “it may at any 
time be shown that the verification was incomplete, ... or 
that certain important conditions were omitted from consid- 
eration.” Now this is precisely what Dr. Furness thinks has 
been done concerning the death of the body. It has been 
overlooked that in the human race, in general, there is a con- 
sciousness of sin, and a perceptible weakness of will. In 
both these points, Jesus appears to have been unique,— he 
shows no consciousness of sin, no feebleness of will; his 
weight of personality, and of personal character, even judged 
by the very scanty and imperfect records given in the gos- 
pels, were great beyond all precedent, and beyond all imita- 
tion; and this must have given him a control of the human 
organism beyond all precedent; it may readily be con- 
ceived as extending to the raising of Jairus’ daughter, the 
widow’s son, the brother of Mary and Martha, and his own 
body, from actual death. Now, I say that either of these 
methods is perfectly justifiable as a logical, metaphysical 
method of holding to the sufficiency of the evidence of the 
resurrection of Christ without giving up science; and for 
our author to say that if we admit any of the Christian mira- 
cles, “then our knowledge is ignorance and our truth a 
lie,” is to exalt a partisan rhetoric against the sobriety of 
reason. 

But to return for a moment to the question of immortality. 
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The authors of The Unseen Universe appear to concede 
that the physical universe is the be-all and the end-all of 
existence. Such has never been my view, nor the view of 
any of my fellow-Christians with whom I have ever held 
communication on the subject. I see and admit, and build 
upon, the invariable and permanent succession of causes and 
effects in this changing universe; but in the very fact that I 
so do, I perceive evidence that there is in me something more 
permanent than even the conservation of the forces which 
build up and tear down continually the fibres of my brain. 
I perceive that while I stand in closest connection with and 
dependence upon this physical universe, I am by no means 
identified with it. I say of it: All which I saw, and part of 
which I was; but part of me was no part of that which I 
saw. I stood without it, I looked upon it as an instructive 
show—a picture, a book, — wherein I read the record of the 
Eternal Thought which generates and upholds it; but I 
myself, in my inmost being, was much closer related to that 
everlasting, omnipotent, omnipresent cause of the universe 
-than to the universe itself. The sun and stars may pale 
their ineffectual fires, and sink in eternal frost; absolute 
silence, absolute darkness, the absolute zero of cold, may 
settle over the whole of this physical universe, if it so please 
the Being who caused it to appear. But He who brought it 
into existence would not thereby perish. Nor would my soul, 
since it is of nearer kindred to the source than to the effects, 
of necessity perish with the world. Nay, the truthfulness of 
God, which does not disappoint the scientific man in his ex- 
pectation that the order of nature will remain constant, will 
not disappoint the religious man who has longed for higher 
knowledge, and holier affections, and a nobler charity than 
he could attain while burdened with the flesh, and who has 
trusted that he should attain that spiritual blessedness in a 
higher sphere than the physical universe affords. 

The discussion of duty in the last discourse of the series, 
is still vitiated by the fundamental error of attempting to 
bring the whole field of existence into modes of motion, 
allowing reality only to appearances, and ignoring the cause 
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of the appearances. The preacher utters a great many 
truths, such as are commonly uttered from Christian pulpits, 
and are admirably expressed in the New Testament. Some 
-of these truths he sets forth well; others he ttanslates from 
the ordinary well-understood language of religious people 
into a jargon in which it is difficult to find the meaning. 
Duty is, however, in his, view “altogether social,” and “re- 
duces to the determination of the uniformities which govern 
human existence.” It is “founded on the observance of 
uniformities, not on truckling to caprice.” ‘There is no room 
for the conception of man’s duty towards God.” “ Duty is 
in fact the sum of the actions which a man feels it incumbent 
on him to perform in relation to other men.” 

Now we would cast no reproach on Mr. Ellis for being in- 
consistent. In dealing with the infinite, and with the im- 
aginary, we must be inconsistent. What we find fault with 
is that Mr. Ellis should claim to have eliminated the imagin- 
ary and the infinite from questions in which they inevitably 
adhere, and boast of having made clearer that which he has 
only made darker. In his attempt to exclude theism, as being 
necessarily anthropomorphitic, he would exclude all refer- 
ence to the Deity in questions of duty. He makes two dis- 
tinct and contradictory substitutions for it. In one of them, 
he rests duty upon the feeling of obligation, not only for its 
sanction, but for its law of detail, and even makes it de- 
pendent on the individual, — “the actions which a man feels 
it incumbent,” etc. In the other, he makes it founded on 
“the observance of uniformities,” so that duty exists only so 
far as social laws have been established by observation. 
Where he gets his sanction for duty in this second substitu- 
tion he does not state; but in one of the other discourses he 
states more fully what he here implies, — that it’is man’s duty 
voluntarily to conform to the order and harmony of nature. 
In some passages he asserts that man is one of the uniformi- 
ties of nature; that is, that man is part of the great consensus 
and cannot act in violation of it; but inasmuch as he also 
everywhere assumes the existence of human folly and social 
wrong-doing, and the duty of doing better, we will assume 
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that his real conception of duty is “a voluntary conformity 
to the uniformities of nature, a voluntary codperation in the 
grand consensus” by which all things are tending to give 
man the control of the forces of nature, and bring the race 
into a state of “ well-being and well-doing.” 

That also is our conception of duty. We derived it, forty 
years ago, from Paul and other writers in the New Testa- 
ment. The only difference on this point between Mr. Ellis 
and ourselves is, that we call the grand harmony which the 
myriad forces of nature are constantly evolving, the will of 
God; and we conceive this order to involve not only the 
_ kinematic forces of nature, but her pneumatic forces as well. 
We think that were Mr. Ellis’ definitions and interpretations 
of duty extensively to prevail, the result would be disastrous 
to the order of civil society; therefore we think they must 
be erroneous, not in conformity with the great consensus. | 
We think duty is not measured either by the feelings of the 
individual, or by the results of social statistics, but by the 
ethical judgments of the race. Geometrical truth is neither 
determined by the feeling of the student, nor by the results 
of measurement, but by the intuition and reason of the best 
geometricians. The Romans ruined their geometry,. and 
thus all their physical science, Cicero tells us, by making 
geometry a mere science of measurement. Even more lam- 
entable results would follow if any nation took ethics from 
the foundation of intuition and reason and attempted to place 
it upon grounds of measurable utility. In mere measured 
results to the community, some of the worst crimes are of 
trifling effect. We can readily show that they are against 
the proper order of nature, and against the ethical judgments 
of the race; but not that they produce, if judiciously, tem- 
perately, and secretly managed, any effect upon society. Yet 
we can show that if they should become common and open 
they would lead to anarchy and ruin. In such cases the 
restraint and encouragement in the hour of temptation, 
which enables a man to hold his integrity, and be honest and 
truthful to-himself, even in secret, is found only in that 
sense of his relation to the universe which he gets from feel- 
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ing that all transgression of order is followed by evil; that 
moral order is the highest order, and its violation must be 
followed by the worst evil; that to do, even secretly and 
without harm to others, that which the ethical judgment of 
the race has pronounced wrong, is to be guilty of the great- 
est conceivable folly. Nor do we think a man is likely to 
have this feeling of the inviolable sanctity of the moral order 
of the universe, unless he sees that the order and harmony 
of the whole flows from intelligent arrangement of its parts 
for a moral end; and that man, capable of perceiving the ex- 
istence of this order, and of voluntarily conforming to it, has 
a life in some manner independent of the external universe, 
and made in the image of God and of his eternity, so that 
the consequences of an act may extend indefinitely into the 
future. 

But here the preacher would shrink again from anthropo- 
morphism. To say that the human mind bears any relation 
to the Ultimate Cause of the universe is to him blasphemous, 
and the blasphemy is excelled only by the act of prayer. In 
this he agrees with Herbert Spencer, who is so much averse 
to assigning personal attributes to the First Cause, as to say 
that it is as blasphemous to assign to Him wisdom and 
goodness, as it would be to’ assign to Him folly and wicked- 
ness. Mr. Ellis intimates that to call him wise and good, is 
to set ourselves above Him, and endorse His character. All 
which, on the part of both these gentlemen, seems to me the 
language of feeling, not of reason. 

I go back to Spencer’s declaration that the existence of a 
First Cause is forced constantly upon our attention, from the * 
moment that our reason is sufficiently developed to allow 
us to speculate upon such things. We must therefore appre- 
hend His existence under some attributes. It is true that 
Moses, long before the days of Spencer, warned us in the 
most distinct manner that the self-existent cause of all things 
cannot be imaged by us, even in the most secret chambers 
of our imagination, and that He is to be known only by His 
works. It is true that Scotus Erigena, a thousand years ago, 
said in a mood as philosophical and as devout as that of these 
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discourses: ‘““We cannot say what God is, because he is 
not anything that we can say”; and even adds, “ Deus ipse 
nescit quid ille sit, quia non est quid.” Yet the existence of 
a cause for all which we see is forced constantly upon our 
attention, and we can apprehend that existence only under 
some attribute. That is a necessity of thought. Spencer 
thinks he apprehends the ultimate cause only under the at- 
tribute of causative energy. It is the cause,—that is all we 
know, he says. Yet he goes on to attribute to this cause 
omnipresence and eternity. I think him right in so doing. 
I think that also is a necessity of thought. But, further- 
more, both these. gentlemen say that the universe, which is 
the effect of this omnipresent and eternal cause, is bound 
everywhere together by the most perfect correlation of forces 
and harmony of laws, all things evolving in wonderful pro- 
cession from simplicity to ever greater complication, ever 
greater beauty, ever more beneficent results. Now I will 
not ask, as I am tempted to do, whether there is not the 
same objection to using these terms of praise in speaking of 
the universe as in speaking of its cause; but I do ask 
whether it is possible for the human mind to dissever in 
thought the cause from its effects? Is not the attempt to 
refrain from assigning to the cause of the universe any attri- 
butes whatever, while you are being forced constantly to 
think of His existence, and constantly to admire the sublime 
order of the kosmos, an attempt to hold your mind in unsta- 
ble equilibrium? So it seems to me. The necessity of 
thought compels us to assign to a cause attributes adequate 
to the character of the effects; and the attempt to refrain 
from assigning any attributes whatever to a cause of whose 
existence you are. perpetually reminded, and whose effects 
you are constantly studying, is simply fighting against nat- 
ure, and against the laws of thought. The relativity of 
human thought compels us also to choose between spiritual 
attributes and material attributes. We know no third class. 
If it be wrong to assign spiritual attributes to the First 
Cause, it is surely much farther out of the way to assign 
material attributes. All we can do is to impress upon our- 
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selves the necessity of intellectual caution lest we make our 
conception of the Deity low and inefficient in promoting our 
own highest welfare. But this error is much more to be 
feared on the side of making the Deity mere force, than on 
the side of giving him human wisdom. ‘The assigning to 
Him perfect wisdom is a hypothesis*not only tenable and 
reverent, but capable to a limited degree of actual verifica- 
tion. Maupertius’ grand theological dogma that the Divine 
wisdom wastes nothing, and therefore uses the least possible 
force to attain a given end, is a case in point. This theologi- 
cal utterance, founded on moral considerations, was capable 
of being tested through the marvellous invention of fluxions; 
it stood the test, and has proved a horn of plenty in all phys- 
ical inquiries. In botany and zodlogy, in like manner, the 
theological conceptions that organs are either destined for 
functions, or sketched in as part of an intellectual plan, have 
been very fruitful of solid, permanent results. The cry of 
some modern scientists that theological methods are all 
wrong, that theology is to be confined to feeling, and is not 
to enter on truth, is as false to the history of science as it is 
to a wide and reverent view of the economy of human co- 
operation in unfolding the order of the universe, and attain- 
ing the results for which Mr. Ellis looks ; results which Paul 
characterizes as the time when creation shall put itself under 
the control of man, developed as the child of God. 

But this figure of man being the child of an Infinite Father, 
with authority to commune with that Father in prayer, is to 
the author of our discourses a horrible figure. He regards 
prayer as “truckling to caprice,” “limiting the infinity of 
God,” and a thing to “inspire indignation.” 

Let us then look at the Lord’s Prayer, and try to discover 
what it is that inspires his indignation, and makes him say 
that the “best prayers are more ready to curse than to bless.” 
This prayer consists of three ejaculations or wishes; followed 
by three petitions. The first wish is that the name of the 
Great First Cause may ever be held separate from that of any 
of the parts of the universe; that the petitioner, or the race 
of man, may not fall into anthropomorphism or fetichism, but 
ever remember that God is inapproachable by human thought. 
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The second wish is that men should submit themselves to 
the everlasting uniformities established by the Ultimate 
Cause of all things, without any vain rebellions against the 
course of nature and its laws. The third ejaculation is an 
expression of supreme, placid, unshaken, unhesitating trust 
in the one great consensus of the all. Then follow the three 
petitions. The first petition is for an increasing wisdom and 
virtue, a more absolute devotion to the voluntary conscious 
participation in preparing, maintaining, and increasing the 
general well-being of the race, material, intellectual, and emo- 
tional. The second petition is that a past selfishness, past 
living for personal and individual ends, in disregard of social 
duties, in disregard of the moral and social order of the uni- 
verse, may not so benumb and clog our souls as to ineapaci- 
tate us for a better, a more self-sacrificing life of devotion to 
the elucidation of truth, and advancement of human inter- 
ests. The third petition is for such light in the mind, such 
purifying influences in the heart, such strength in the will 
as to enable us to put aside selfish, egotistic, personal ends, 
to care for ourselves only that we may the more perfectly 
devote ourselves to the service of mankind. 

That is the Lord’s Prayer, the pattern and guide for all 
Christian prayer. I have translated it out of the ordinary 
language of theism into the language of the philosophy of the 
unknowable; but have in that translation given it neither 
more nor less meaning than I have been for forty years ac- 
customed to attach to it in its ordinary dress. I think, 
moreover, that its ordinary form expresses its meaning much 
better than the paraphrase ; just as I think that certain texts 
from Moses and from Paul condense all the thought in some 
of the sentences of these discourses into a much more terse, 
much more forcible form. 

Now as the Lord’s Prayer stands thus analyzed, what is 
there in it that Mr. Ellis can object to? Only, as I suppose, 
that it is a direct address, not to the great consensus, but 
the Ultimate or First Cause. It certainly does not ask for 
“caprice,” it does not “truckle,” it does not “limit the infin- 
ite,” unless all this is done by the mere act of direct address. 
It desires and prays for, as ‘I have always understood it, 
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since I arrived at mature age, only those things which the 
author of the discourses desires and labors for. 

I think, also, it is well to pray for them, and reason- 
able to believe that prayer will obtain them. I certainly 
believe that the asking a fellowman is frequently the effi- 
cient means of obtaining something which I desire. Neither 
my request nor his gift are outside the order of nature; 
there is no “suspension of the uniformities” implied in the 
acts of asking and giving among men; and, a fortiori, there 
is none implied in prayer and the answer to prayer, except in 
the mind of a child, or of one who is predetermined to take 
a childish view of prayer. The impulse to pray seems to me 
natural and healthy. We desire good things; the author of 
the discourses before us expresses the most earnest desires 
for the coming of a brighter day for humanity, when men 
shall walk in the light, and no longer grope in darkness. 
He speaks scornfully of some of the figurative language by 
which the writers of the New Testament express the same 
hope, and appears to think that Christians expect a literal 
instead of a spiritual fulfilment of those figures. But the 
spiritual substance, so far as regards the perfect reign of - 
love, and the complete subjection of nature to the uses of the 
human race, Mr. Ellis declares he most earnestly desires and 
would steadfastly labor for. Prayer, if I know anything of 
it, is simply the conscious reference of such holy desires to 
the infinite and illimitable power and wisdom and love 
which guides the universe. That Ultimate Source of All is 
greater than all which we can imagine; and I confess that 
we cannot predicate of it wisdom and love, and a conscious 
hearing and answering of our prayer, in any sense of which 
we can form a complete mental representation. Moses tells 
us all that, just as clearly as Herbert Spencer; but the dif- 
ference between that First Cause and our highest attempts 
to understand him is surely by excess, not by defect; and 
he more than knows our wants, more than hears our pray- 
ers, more than answers our petitions. 


“Not of adamant or gold 
Built He heaven stark and cold.” 
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The tenderest yearnings of a mother’s love fall as far below 
the inexhaustible love which is manifested in the beneficent 
order of the kosmos, as the most far-reaching intuitions and 
labors of science fall below the intellectual comprehension 
of that order. ‘“ Why then pray?” do you ask? I answer, 
Because He has implanted the desire to pray ; and the repres- 
sion of that desire is an attempt to disturb the uniformity of 
nature. I see no more reason why man should repress his 
desire to pray than why he should repress his social in- 
stincts. I come just as naturally and inevitably to the rec- 
ognition of an intelligent and benevolent First Cause of the 
universe, as I do to the recognition of the existence of 
fellowmen. My heart as naturally prompts me to thank 
him as it does to love them. It needs a course of training 
and education to teach me the details of my duty towards 
them, as it does to teach me my duty towards him; but cult- 
ure, enlightenment, wider views of truth, no more exclude 
my sense of relation and duty towards the First Cause of 
the universe than towards men. On the contrary, the wider 
my reach of knowledge concerning the universe, the more 
profound is my adoration of the wisdom revealed in it; and 
the deeper my sympathy with the human race, the more 
earnestly do I groan with all creation in longing for the time 
when men shall assume their true position as the sons of 
God. 

Mr. Ellis tells his hearers that they are perfectly aware 
that thunder and lightning are the chief sources of belief 
in the existence of a Deity. This was the shallow analysis 
of religious belief given by Frenchmen in the eighteenth 
century; but it is an analysis given, not by religious but by 
irreligious men. The testimony of religious men in all ages 
is quite the reverse. Moses never appeals to the thunder- 
bolt, and seldom to individual fears; and in his prayer after 
the worship of the golden calf, shows no selfish desire for 
individual salvation, —‘‘ Blot me,” he cries, “from the book 
of life, if thereby Israel can be saved.” So St. Paul wishes 
that by his own renunciation of the hopes and blessings of 
the gospel he could bring Israel to the participation of 
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its blessings. It is to the goodness of God, his impartial 
mercy in sending rain upon the evil and the good, that 
religious men have appealed. And for one, as an individual, 
I must say this accords with my own experience, and with 
what I have known of the religious feeling of those with 
whom I have had the privilege of intimacy, some of whom I 
gladly recognize as my intellectual superiors,—the deepest 
religious feeling and most glowing religious convictions 
spring from the sudden perception of new order and beauty 
in the universe. When, in my seventh year, I saw one 
morning the beauty of the landscape; when, in my tenth 
year, I saw the sunrise break over the South Raritan Valley; 
when, in adult life, I first saw and ascended a mountain ; 
when I first saw the ocean; when the first sight of Niagara 
flooded and overpowered me with beauty; when my first 
hearing of a chorus by Handel gave me some conception of 
the riches of harmony,— these moments of new revelations of 
joy, have been the moments of deepest and most earnest 
and most prayerful emotions in my life; if I except those 
more joyous hours which are too sacred to mention, when 
the infinite love of God was suggested and dimly shadowed 
forth to me by the awakening in my heart, and the hearts of 
my friends, the holiest and tenderest and least expressible of 
human affections. : 

When the heart is thus moved with a sense of the Infinite 
love and wisdom that pervades and governs the universe, it 
is the part of our highest wisdom to turn to the great First 
Cause of all in gratitude, in love, in aspiration, with desire 
to become better acquainted with the laws by which He 
rules and governs all, with. desire to yield ourselves volun- 
tarily in codperation with His divine purposes of mercy 
toward man, with desire that He would make us instruments 
in spreading light, knowledge, charity among men. That 
desire, thus consciously referred to God, is prayer; it natu- 
rally embodies itself in petition; it becomes a cause and 
means of its own fulfilment; it prepares the way by which 
other means may act; and there is no conceivable, valid 
reason why it should not be embodied in the form of words, 
in a direct address to God. : THomMAS HI. 
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and this article only the ribbon which binds it up. Early 
flowers and late flowers, grass that withers and leaves that 
droop, will only add to its beauty, if the hand that “gathers ’ 
up” do but work with proper cunning. ; 

The era of letter-writing has gone by. Not Horace Wal- 
pole himself could resist the influence of the telegraph, the 
postal card, and the newspaper. There is no possibility that 
a secret of State, the color of a lady’s dress, or the last bon 
mot can add piquancy to “ private communications ” in these 
days. Yet there are strong indications that the publication 
of letters and journals will refresh us with what has been 
for half a century to come. The Life of the late Mrs. 
Fletcher, of Lancriff, owes its value to the letters in it, every 
one of which testifies to the charm exercised over all who 
approached her,—a charm akin to that of Récamier, Chey- 
reuse, and Sablé, of Ladies Blessington and Holland, but 
very seldom possessed by English women of unspotted 
name. 

It was in reading the account of Mrs. Fletcher’s visit to 
Paris in 1830, that we first thought of the “ Posie” we now 
offer to our friends. She was so fortunate as to secure an 
interview with the Abbé Grégoire, then seventy-nine years 
old, and within a year of his death. Mrs. Fletcher quotes 
him as “the friend of the blacks”; but he had been set 
apart forty years before as the one man “who thought it 
possible to Christianize the Revolution”! A steadfast Re- 
publican from the first moment of his nomination by the 
clergy of Lorraine, in 1789, he protested against the rights 
of primogeniture, and voted for the admission of Jews and 
negroes to citizenship. He led the movement for the aboli- 
tion of the regal office, and a saying of his, “ L’Aistoire des 
yois est le martyrologe des nations,” became a key-note of the 
conflict. By annihilating the death-penalty, he would then 


have saved the lives his counsels had endangered. The 
6 
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Bishop of Paris might bow down before the “Goddess of 
Reason,” but our Abbé stood erect. Art, artists, and the 
world of letters felt his protecting hand. He withstood the 
establishment of the Empire, and he alone withstood the 
reéstablishment of the nobility. He, opposed Napoleon’s 
divorce, and declined to be present at his second marriage. 
At the second restoration he was deprived of all means of 
support, and living in retirement for fifteen years, finally 
sold his library for bread. The Church refused him burial, 
but the civil power interfered, and after the proper rites had 
been performed, the people took the horses from the hearse, 
and dragged it themselves to the cemetery. The intimate 
companion of Lafayette, the correspondent of Washington, 
the friend of every minister that we ever sent to France, 
until his death in 1831, we should think the name of this 
man one that Americans would not “ willingly let die.” Yet 
very few of this generation recall it. 

Mrs. Fletcher found him still the centre of an admiring 
circle, a beautiful example of “serene old age.” “He was. 
as Thomas Erskine had said, very much one’s idea of Féne- 
lon, courteous, and full of benevolence for good men of all 
countries and colors.” 

We remembered, as we read, a short note of Grégoire, 
interesting because it was his, and because it shed a certain 
light upon the character of an American woman, — a woman 
as much beloved as Mrs. Fletcher, and who would not have 
been unknown to fame had she survived like her cotempo- 
rary, Mrs. Madison, until the time of her great-grandchil- 
dren. 

Many of the women of the Revolutionary period were 
remarkable as social powers. Would that this Centennial 
year might rescue their memory from the abysses of the past. 
Mrs. Cating, Mrs. Stark, Madame Hancock, Mrs. Schuyler, 
Mrs. Barlow, and Mrs. Harrison Smith were full of potent 
charm to the last hours of varied and significant careers. It 
is with Mrs. Barlow and her sister, Mrs. Bomford, that we 
have to do. 


The life of Joel Barlow is still unwritten. Political pre}- 
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udice may have something to do with this, but to one who 
has pored over his private papers, read the letters written 
to him, by him, and about him, by all the celebrated people 
of his time, there is something ludicrous in opening an Ency- 
clopedia and reading “ Joel Barlow was an American poet.” 
Barlow was a poor poet, but a very great man, and so pos- 
terity will one day rate him. Impracticable he may have 
been, for his wishes and aspirations were far before the possi- 
bilities of his time; yet in hurrying to Wilna, that he might 
force from the reluctant Napoleon some acknowledgment of 
the rights and sufferings of impoverished American citizens, 
he laid down his life for his people as deliberately as if, like 
Warren, he had exposed it upon the first battle-field. The 
record of the terrible privations and sufferings which led to 
his death in a peasant’s hut near Zarnovitch, Dec. 26, 1812, 
still survives, and will one day justify my words. 

His wife was the daughter of the Hon. Michael Baldwin, 
of New Haven. Mr. Baldwin had two wives; the first had 
four children, — Ruth, afterwards married to Mr. Barlow, 
and Abraham, a member of Congress from Georgia for 
twenty-two:years. The others, Dudley and Lucy, were 
buried in one grave. The brother left his young wife and 
children at Greenfield Hill to assist in nursing his sister in 
New Haven. He never returned to them. Mrs. Barlow 
married early, and when travelling for a visit from New 
Haven to Hartford. She did it to protect herself from 
another marriage which her father pressed upon her, and it 
was long before she was forgiven. 

Her step-mother, a young and beautiful creature, was 
Theodora Wolcott. She was about as old. as Mrs. Barlow, 
and had already several children,—her son Henry, after- 
wards Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
being best known among them. The ties of relationship 
seem to have had peculiar force with the Baldwins. The 
charms of a dear wife could not keep Dudley from the bed 
where Lucy languished of contagious fever; and when the 
father died, in 1787, Abraham adopted the six young chil- 
dren that he left, and devoted his fortune to establishing 
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them in life. He died before the youngest were educated, 
and then Mrs. Barlow assumed the responsibility. What 
Abraham left undone, she finished. Clara, afterwards Mrs. 
Colonel Bomford, of Washington, had been born after her 
own marriage, and having no children, she adopted this half- ° 
sister on her return from Europe in 1805. Thither Barlow 
originally went as agent for an Ohio land company. ‘The 
scheme was so promising that Washington himself endorsed 
it, in a letter to Timothy Pickering. Barlow’s wife joined 
him in London as soon as he was well established, and carried 
with her the following letter from Timothy Dwight :— 


GREENFIELD Hii, May 20, 1790. 

Dear Sir, — At the end of three days’ headache, I sit down to write you 

a single line by the amiable woman who will hand you this. We part 

with her with more reluctance than I can well express. ‘She has become 

necessary to the happiness of a neighborhood, which before her residence 

in it I have frequently thought the happiest I had ever known. The 

best wishes of the village attend her. Its united voice, if audible, would 
be: — 


“‘ May peace attend the path she goes, 
And light her steps surround.” 


I received the introduction you gave Colonel Trumbull, but not by his 
hand. He passed in the stage, and of course disappointed us of the par- 
ticular pleasure he would have given us by a visit. He is now pursuing 
the object which brought him to America, and has my best wishes for his 
success. ‘ 

Your friends wait with much impatience for your return. It is, how- 
ever, an alleviation of that impatience, that they perceive your present 
business to be beneficial to you and to America, That it may succeed to 
your wishes, and that you may see the excellent partner of your happiness, 
after a short and prosperous voyage, reunited to her too well beloved 
friend, and that you may both share largely in present and future felicity, 
is the sincere and fervent prayer of your friend, 


Timothy Dwient. 


Colonel Trumbull had come to America to complete a 
portrait-gallery of American patriots for English friends. 
He returned as an attaché with Mr. Jay’s legation. Timo- 
thy Dwight was already a Doctor of Divinity, and living in 
the seminary he had established at Greenfield Hill. Five 
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years after he was elected to the Presidency of Yale College. 
His literary work and the noble band of sons he gave to his 
country have kept Ais name fresh in the memory of our 
readers. It was at his suggestion that Barlow had fitted 
himself for a chaplain’s service in the army; and the name of 
“Columbia,” given to America originally by Dr. Dwight, 
passed into common use in consequence of Barlow’s adoption 
of it. The business in which the latter was now engaged 
was not that of the land company. In that he had found 
himself the agent of swindlers. He was now involved, not 
‘only in foreign politics and trade, but in the earnest.dissem- 
ination of democratic ideas. He had great enthusiasm and 
undoubted diplomatic gifts. He resided in Paris, but was 
at this moment in London, where he printed in 1791 his 
“ Advice to the Privileged Orders.” In 1795 our govern- 
ment sent him as consul to Algiers, and he was empowered 
to execute a treaty with the Dey to secure the abolition of 
‘Algerine piracy and the slave-trade. Washington was so 
pleased with the suggestions relative to this matter which 
appeared in his correspondence, that he personally pressed 
them upon the government. All the gallant service of 
Decatur at Tripoli, as well as the second treaty made in 
1815, was based upon what Barlow then did, unsupported by 
arms, deprived of all diplomatic splendors, and at the risk of 
his life. Decatur knew this very well. He was Barlow’s 
devoted friend, —looked upon him as a Chevalier Bayard, 
and when he fell mortally wounded in his duel, the survivors 
at Kalorama laid him under its grassy slopes. 

The proper Centennial honors of this year were antici- 
pated by the New Englander of July, 1873, which printed a 
letter to Ruth Barlow in Paris, from her husband in Algiers, 
written when he hardly hoped to survive the varied perils of 
his mission. ‘This letter was to have the force of a will if he 
perished; and rarely has an immense fortune, wholly the 

results of a man’s own efforts, been so delicately and grace- 
| fully laid at the feet of a wife whom he loved, for the use of 
a family who needed it. No true-hearted woman can read 
its tribute to her lovely character without a starting tear ; 
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and it is to sustain that tribute that several of the accompa- 
nying letters are printed. 

His purpose accomplished, Barlow returned to Paris in 
1797. From that time until 1805 he was occupied alter- 
nately by literature, politics, and commerce. He translated 
Volney, was one of the Commissioners appointed by the 
French to organize the Government of Savoy, and built up 
a position and fortune which he and Mrs. Barlow used 
largely in behalf of impoverished and deserving Americans. 

Immediately on his return from Algiers, he offered a home 
to Robert Fulton, a home accepted and honored for seven 
‘happy years. It was in Barlow’s house that Fulton invented 
and sold, in the year 1797, the first panorama ever seen in 
Paris or the world. This was to procure the means to pur- 
sue his experiments on steam as a propulsive power. It was 
upon the walls of his chamber in that house that he sketched 
in charcoal the first plan of a steamboat. What Fulton 
thought of his own obligations to Barlow, we may judge by 
the gift which bore witness to them. The Colwmbiad, the 
most magnificently illustrated book which had then been 
issued in America, was published at Fulton’s expense, — not 
because Barlow was poor, nor because he was conceited 
and craved such a setting for his work, but simply because 
love and gratitude demanded this outlet. The boys of this 
Centennial year ought to be as familiar with this story as 
Barlow himself was with the Damon and Pythias of Plu- 
tarch. 

Intercourse between America and France was then slow 
and difficult. While the Barlows sustained the interests of 
their country in a happy Paris home, the orphans left by 
Michael Baldwin were fast growing to manhood and woman- 
hood. Mrs. Barlow was herself an invalid, but all her let- 
ters home show how tenderly she carried in her thoughts all 
that related to her young half-brothers and sisters. The 
following note from the Abbé Grégoire shows the impression 
she had made upon that great and good man. He had gone 
to Plombiéres with an invalid, Madame Dubois, who was, 
we believe, his step-sister. Fyrom her sick room, Mrs. Barlow 
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had followed their movements, and done what she could to 
add to the comfort of both. 


PLoMBIERES, Oct. 27, 1803. 


Madame and excellent friend, — A letter from Paris tells us that you are 
still suffering, and the news grieves very much, both Madame Dubois and 
myself. I cannot tell you how much she is troubled. She talks of it 
without ceasing and with the liveliest feeling. Believe that her affection 
will be lasting, for through sympathy she must love what is lovely. Here 
a crowd of persons beg to hear of you, and of Mr. Fulton; even the ser- 
vants press for the details. Hasten, Madame, to give them to us, and if 
your suffering prevents you from writing, let Mrs. Fulton take pains to 
take your place, for I think your husband, Mr. Barlow, has not yet 
returned to Paris. 

Do not forget my compliments when you write to him or see him. We 
should rejoice to see you here, to take possession of you. Has this sweet 
hope wholly vanished? How charmed we should be if you would but 
come yourself, and bring the reply to my letter. : 

Your letter was sent to Madame Palisot, but the apartments you had 
were already let to Madame Chaptal and Madame La Place, who will 
soon go back to Paris. We are lodged with Madame Palisot’s brother. 
Madame Dubois is filled with gratitude at the pains you have taken to 
render her stay at Plombieres agreeable. She would be half cured already 
if you were but with her! I conjure you, Madame, relieve our 
anxiety as to your health. Write to us, or induce some one else to write 
by the first courier, and believe that this letter springs from the heart of 
a friend. 


-+ GREGOIRE. 

Other letters were on their way to Mrs. Barlow from this 
side of the Atlantic. We have said that Abraham Baldwin 
devoted a growing fortune to the care of his father’s widow 
and her children. During the war Baldwin had been like 
Barlow, a chaplain in the army; but in 1784 he went to 
Savannah at the request of General Greene to assist in 
organizing and establishing the University of Georgia. He 
was one of the delegates from that State to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787, and was an active and distin- 
guished member of it. While absorbed in its duties his 
father died, and he assumed those cares which prevented his 
own marriage. Under the Constitution he had assisted to 
frame, he was a member of Congress till 1799, when he 
became a Senator. His patriotism and ability were no more 
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conspicuous than his benevolence. eile drew up the charter 
of the University of Georgia, and was its President for many 
years. In this position he gave many obscure or indigent 
lads an education and a start in life. 

Of the six orphans he had adopted, Clara Baldwin was the 
youngest. At the early age of sixteen, in the year 1802, 
very much against the wishes of her mother, she married a 
handsome young student at Yale, supposed to be possessed 
of an aristocratic estate on the “Tombigbee.” It was 
already well stocked with “wild oats”! For Ais infatuation, 
the extraordinary beauty, the life-long vitality and fascina- 
tion of his bride offer a ready excuse. For hers, there is 
only the “story as old as Eden,” and the trust born of 
innocence. The first experiments in matrimony did not 
work well, and Clara wrote in distress to her brother Abra- 
ham, begging some office in New Orleans for her husband. 
The letter which follows, written from his seat in the Senate, 
would be well worth printing in these days, though Abra- 
ham Baldwin were a much smaller man. It shows us how 
our fathers built their homes. Would to God that its simple 
probity might strike to all our hearts : — 


WasHineton, Noy. 5, 1803. 

Looking over your letter again, I see you take it for granted that I can 
obtain the office which you mention if I please, and that you have only to 
convince me that it is proper. I assure you, my sister, that I think as 
favorably of Mr. K as I can do while having no acquaintance with him. 
I have no doubt many of the offices will be in worse hands. If he were a 
native of that country, or were strongly recommended by its people, an 
old officer, or one that had in any way suffered in the public service, 
I might give you some encouragement; but at present there is no reason 
to expect it. Do not look to public office for support, —it is the most 
slavish manner of living. It furnishes only a maintenance; there is 
nothing for a wet day, and you will be sure to lose it when you most 


need it. A little hardship does not hurt a young man, — it tries his forti- 
tude and energy. 


Your letter makes me think how many beginnings I have seen in 
Augusta and Savannah, —for those towns have had all their growth 
since I first knew them, and it is the same with New York. Many a 
couple who began as obscurely as a hen and her chickens, have become as 
independent as princes during the twenty years that I have been in Con- 
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gress doing nothing for myself. With a little shed, in a public place (of 
course being punctual and industrious), they double their money in a few 
weeks. Their property and their character grow together, and they are 
well settled before any body knows who they are. I have seen another 
sort who thought a great deal of themselves, made many advertisements, 
hired big houses, formed connexions, went into company, and lived pom- 
pously. In a few months they break into jail. 

I hear that you will find New Orleans pretty full of adventurers, but 
that need be no discouragement. ‘The greater part of them pursue thei, 
object in such a loose, scatter-brained way, that a young man of proper 
firmness will scarcely feel them to be in his way. A growing place will 
float any man who takes proper care of himself. There is scarce a,crumb 
falls from the Government but hundreds of fish, great and small, dive for 
it. Let me entreat you to use your influence with your young husband, 
and also your example to make him frugal, industrious, and honest. 

Clara Baldwin and her husband went to New Orleans. It 
could hardly be expected that they would prosper there. 
There a little boy was born to her. But her husband soon 
returned to his plantation. He fell into the dissipated 
courses of an unemployed rouwé, and when the baby died in 
the midst of the rice swamps, the long-tried patience of the 
young wife gave way. She escaped from her prison in a 
small boat rowed by a friendly negro, and followed the. 
courses of the river in the dim hope of finding her way to 
Georgia, to the brother whose name had always been a 
tower of strength. She lost her way, wandering through 
relentless cane-brakes, and came instead to her brother 
Henry, at Pittsburgh. The cruel details of this escape, 
which resulted in a long and dangerous illness, formed the 
staple of many a Washington gossip or romance. Old col- 
ored women chanted to the babies on their knee of the 
bravery of the “boy” who rowed her boat. Young girls 
raved of Clara’s beauty and perils; and doubtless if the 
truth survived, it would be well worth telling. It must be 
well worth telling. It must be looked for, if at all, in the 
private letters of Judge Baldwin. Idolized as this young 
creature was, all her family united to efface from her mem- 
ory this terrible experience. There is no reason to think 
that she ever voluntarily alluded to it. As soon as the story 


reached Paris, it hastened her sister’s return. The year 
7 
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1805 found the Barlows in Washington, and while engaged 
in the purchase and furnishing of Kalorama, whose charming 
gardens were to be for more than a quarter of a century 
associated with Clara’s beauty, Mrs. Barlow herself, now 
twenty-five years married, wrote constant letters of entreaty 
to her young sister, to charm her, if she might, into her own 
motherly arms. A life of seclusion was not well suited to 
one whose hopes had been so terribly shattered, and whose 
beauty defied the brushes of Stuart or Madame Le Brun. A 
divorce was procured; Clara Baldwin resumed her maiden 
name, and to all who knew her the story of her wrongs 
seemed like a long-past nightmare. The children and hus- 
band of her later years never heard her allude to it; and a 
story somewhere in print which traces her acquaintance 
with Colonel Bomford to gallant service rendered during 
her escape is utterly without foundation. Beautiful as she 
was, years passed before any one dared speak to her of mar- 
riage. The thought of it convulsed every nerve and muscle. 
As late as 1810, Mr. Barlow complained tenderly that some 
inquiries in reference to one of her admirers were met by 
absolute silence. Probably this state of mind would have 
remained unconquered; but this lovely woman long out- 
lived her near relatives, and found herself in charge of an 
invalid sister, a large property, and complicated personal 
obligations which she felt herself incompetent to meet. 

Abraham Baldwin died at the early age of fifty-three, in 
the year 1807, during the Presidency of Jefferson. He had 
been in Congress twenty-two years, and never absent from 
his seat an hour. Eight years before, he had written to his 
sister Ruth, in Paris, in reply to a tender letter from her, 
reminding him on his birthday, how as a boy he used to 
save his pennies to give her dainties or ribbons:— 


It was the day of small things with both of us; but I have never since 
had it in my power to furnish pence which so perfectly answered my 
wishes, none of which' were lost, and all of which produced — Scripture 
fashion — sixty and a hundredfold. Why do you dwell more and more ~ 
on these trifles? It is because the sterling ingredients of a rare char- 
acter are only developed by the leisure consequent on prosperity. 
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I never remember to have given you pain but once, and that was to 
pain myself forever; for I have regretted it ever since. I do not remem- 
ber one thing in you which ever gave me uneasiness. If British com- 
merce, British books and papers, overgrown British monarchists estab- 
lished among us, joined to the whole gang of old tories and monarchists 
of our own, produce the effect I expect, I shall see a greater prospect of 
happiness with you than at home. If you come back and will settle near 
the James River, in sight of the mountains, and in the neighborhood of 
Jefferson, Madison, and Munroe, there also I would join you. I have, in 
my own mind, given over Connecticut to intolerance in politics and relig- 
ion, There is no place in the world to which I feel less inclination 
to go. 


But this happy dream was not destined to be realized. 
Clara’s sorrow called Mrs. Barlow home. Mr. Baldwin was 
not yet out of harness.. After two short years of her happy 
Kalorama life, rest came to his faithful spirit in quite another 
fashion. Perhaps Connecticut reciprocated his good opinion, 
for it was the State of Georgia which applied to Clara Bald- 
win twelve years later for those details of his life which 
should transmit his name to posterity. Nevertheless, his 
character belonged to the ‘“ Yankee land” he more than 
once renounced. His death was as severe a blow as Ruth’s 
affectionate heart could meet while her husband lived. 

It reconciled her to once more leaving home, when directly 
after the inauguration of Madison it was proposed that 
Joel Barlow should accept the Ministry to France. Clara 
had gone North to comfort her mother, under the loss of the 
step-son upon whom she had leaned for twenty years. She 
tried to fill her lonely hours with dainty needlework for her 
Washington friends, till they laughed back reproaches. 

When it was settled that the Barlows should go abroad, 
her sister’s words were decisive. In 1810 she writes: “Come 
back. Mother shall have everything for her comfort which 
money will buy, but not you! The life you lead will 
destroy you.” In the same letter it is odd to find her express- 
ing her gratitude to Mrs. Shipman for great kindness to 
Clara, by the proposed gift of a heliotrope. “She cannot 
have that already,” the letter goes on, — both ladies being 
famous horticulturists. “It is so very rare. It has the 
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smell of vanilla, and is the sweetest and prettiest thing 
imaginable.” 

In the summer of the year 1811, the party sailed from 
New York in the frigate Constitution, Capt. Hull. Hull 
was a Connecticut man, and had known Barlow ever since 
the beginning of the war. It is probable, too, that they had 
had many conferences concerning Tripoli, where the frigate 
had already been to enforce the treaty extorted from the 
Dey. What the voyage was to one of the party, the fol- 
lowing letter from Capt. Hull will prove :— 


U. S. Frigate ConstitTurion, )— 
Crerpoure, Dec. 18,1811. § 


My dear good Madam,— As I am about to take leave of you, I cannot 
do it without expressing my feelings of gratitude for the many obliga- 
tions Tam under to you, and to your charming family for Their Very 
Friendly Treatment of me while in Paris. I cannot but remember with 
pleasure, nor shall I sgon forget the Happy Passage which brought us 
here. 

These things I have long felt, and should have long since expressed, 
but verily, I have not been in good humour enough to address a Lady 
these six weeks. Particularly One who Possesses every quality that is 
Amiable. What with my Extream anxiety to be on My Way home, 
The long and Tedious Passage I have before me, The difficulty of the 
times, The extream bad weather we experienced here by which many of 
my crew are made sick, and growing more so every day, my mind is in ~ 
constant Trouble. I hope, however, that He who sits up aloft will keep a 
lookout for poor Jack, and that I shall ere long have The Pleasure of 
seeing you once more in our “ Happy Country,” —say Middletown (Capt. 
Hull’s abode). - 

If I cart Possibly do it, I intend Spending my next summer there, and 
you must not be surprised to receive a letter written by me and a 
Po’Script by Mary. I am sure I shall not forget to write, and I am 
Equally sure she will Join me, as I well know her attachment to you. I 
shall see all your Friends in Washington, and shall say you are well,. 
and shall take such other liberties with your name as I may think proper, 
& beg you to do the same with mine, to any one who has a regard 
for me. 

be pleased to say to Mrs. Baldwin that I have not as yet received any- 
thing that will Introduce me to her mother in New Haven. I shall at 
any rate Visit her, and should be pleased to- have something, otherwise 
she may take me for an Jmpostor. I pray you to accept my most sincere 
wishes for your health and happiness, and that you may return to your 
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Friends covered with glory long to live and enjoy every blessing that our 
Happy Country can give you. May Heaven protect you and yours is 
Truly the Prayer of your Obed’t Serv’t, 
J. Hui. 


The party had landed at Cherbourg early in September. 
The government detained them there for an examination of 
the docks and fortifications. It was while so engaged that 
the following document was executed. The fond love it 
expresses for the wife wedded thirty years sustains the senti- 
ment of the letter from Tripoli, which no one but its author 
had so far seen. It was written by Joel Barlow. Of the 
signers, Clara died at Kalorama in 1855, as the wife of 


Colonel Bomford. William Lee belonged to the second | 


generation of the famous Virginia family. He was after- 
wards our Consul at Bordeaux, and in the State Department 
when Timothy Pickering was Secretary. He and Thomas 
Barlow were Secretaries of Legation. 

The eyes that followed George Parkman’s pen little fore- 
saw how that graceful, chivalric compagnon de voyage, spe- 
cially commended in the midst of his medical studies to the 
Minister, was to change with the changing years, and at last 
become the*hero of a well-known tragedy. Let him change 
to others as he might, he always retained his admiration for 
our beautiful heroine. 


This being the day that gave birth to the best of mortals, the wife of 
the first, the sister of the second, the early and unshaken friend of the 
third, the adopted mother of the fourth, and the aunt of the fifth, we the 
undersigned do hereby promise to each other—since a promise to her 
would be of no ayail, it having been often repeated, and is deeply 
engraven on our hearts —to contribute to her steady and lasting happi- 
ness in every thing that shall depend on us, being sensible that all we can 
do will fall far short of what she has done for us. 

(Signed) JoEL Bartow, 
CrLarissA BALDWIN, 
WitiiAMm Ler, 
GEORGE PARKMAN, 
‘ Tuomas BARLow. 
CHERBOURG, Sept. 13, 1811. 


‘This paper is endorsed, ‘The copy with the verses enclosed, 


* 
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is mislaid or lost.”” And beneath the above signatures runs 
the line, half-erased : — 


“One thing is sure, — 
This blessed day we love her as we ought.” 


Probably no sweeter, wittier, or more affectionate com- 
pany ever crossed the Atlantic together. Clara kept a jour- 
nal of the journey to Paris, which still exists. To read its 
lively pages, no one would suspect that the enthusiastic 
admirer of Cherbourg, the eager horticulturist, taking practi- 
cal notes daily, as she travelled in her carriage from one 
elegant country seat to another, the irresistible companion 

always bandying bright words, could be the victim of con- 
' stant pain. This was the result of a trifling accident which 
occurred just’ before she left Kalorama. During her easy 
journey to Paris, she sent others to see the sights that were 
too exhausting for her; and when at last she found herself 
confined to a sofa at Draseil, Daniel Parker’s guests vied 
with each other in bringing to it the freshest flowers and the 
brightest stories, envying whoever was privileged to sit by 
her side. Daniel Parker who was from Watertown, Conn., 
was very likely an old friend. In 1783, Washington made 
him one of three commissioners to supervise, with Sir Guy 
Carleton, the evacuation of New York. He died at Ver- 
sailles in 1829, having lived forty years in France. In 1811 
he kept up a magnificent establishment at Draseil, Mrs. 
Preble, whose two daughters, Anica and Harriet, had been 
educated by Madame Campan, sitting at the head of his 
table. Mrs. Baldwin’s journey seemed a good deal like a 
triumphal progress in spite of the lame knee. From her sofa 
at Draseil she received and declined four matrimonial offers 
from persons of high rank, and her discarded lovers remained 
her life-long friends. When she was again able to move, she 
was intercepted near Paris by elegant entertainments and 
illuminations at the house of a French propriétaire who offered 
by proxy the hand of his son, and when this was declined, 
the old gentleman fancying, perhaps, that American as well 
as Parisian ladies might be influenced by the weight of a 
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settlement, did not refrain from dropping on one knee in his 
own behalf. Clara Baldwin received all this with her wonted 
grace, and kept her lovers’ secrets with womanly honor. It 
was not till after her death that her children knew what she 
had declined. She persisted in leaving the neighborhood 
before the young Frenchman could be summoned to plead 
for himself. “It is not the lover but the love that I shrink 
from,” she said to her ancient admirer, and he, when he led 
her to her carriage laid his hand upon his heart, smiled rue- 
fully, and said: “ Ah, Madame, if my son could but have 
charmed you as you have charmed both him and his father!” 

The Barlows were only too glad to keep their adopted 
child. It does not appear that the slightest influence was 
ever used to induce her to listen to any of her adorers. 
What might have happened if the circumstances of an 
approaching interview with Lafayette had transpired it is 
difficult to say; but Ruth Barlow who had married for love, 
had loved wisely and well. It is hardly likely she would 
have interfered. 

It was on this visit to Draseil that Clara first met George 
William Erving, at one time our Minister to Spain. He was 
akin to Sir William Temple, Governor Bowdoin, the Shirleys, 
and the Winthrops. He had offered himself already to a 
lady of the Temple family, but she demanded a carriage, it 
is said, and the young lover, who would not deprive his 
mother of that luxury to secure it to his bride, dropped his 
suit. No word or line of Clara’s ever implied that Mr. 
Erving had ever laid his heart at her feet, yet it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that he had done so. We do not 
believe that he gave up the remote expectation of making 
her his own, until he found her the wife of another. From 
the hour that they met he devoted himself to her interests. 
The news of Mr. Barlow’s death, received in Italy, brought 
him at once to her side. He wrote to her almost daily for 
more than forty years, and when he died, provided gener- 
ously for het and her children. Equally impossible is it to 
believe that there was no answering tenderness in her own 
heart. Against his frequent remonstrances, she’ preserved 
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every line he ever wrote to her, cutting out a confidential 
paragraph now and then with her scissors. He never mar- 
ried, but remaining abroad, he did not realize the changes 
which befell, and does not seem to have pressed his suit later, 
when it might have prospered. His choice of topics showed 
his confidence in her intellect and her judgment. He wrote 
to her with that significant minuteness that no man ever 
uses twice in this life, and his letters were literary, political, 
and gossipy. Travel and metaphysics were not out of place 
in them. Horace Walpole never wrote better. He begged 
her to destroy them, but she did not obey. Scold as he 
might across the wide Atlantic, or a bay of the Chesapeake, 
a blue ribbon bound them together till he was past remon- 
strating ; and now and then a dead flower drops from the 
yellow folds. Her letters were probably destroyed. Not 
one word a friend might not have written survives in 
his. 

It was probably the inception of this friendship, the true 
character of which he could not fail to understand, that 
hastened Lafayette’s suit. He had lost his beloved wife five 
years “before, and, so far as we know, had never offered to 
any one the honor he now conferred upon our heroine, nor 
did he ever again attempt to fill the empty place. He was 
fifty-three years of age, handsome and wealthy, and with a 
reputation whose splendor of romance added to the lustre of 
inherited rank. It was not strange that he should fancy 
success possible when he pleaded with an American, young, 
cultivated, and, withal, an enthusiastic lover of her country. 
But like all the rest he pleaded in vain. Clara recorded the 
interview in her journal, and also her gratitude for the 
loving forbearance with which her refusal was received. 
“Never will I speak of it,” she wrote, “so long as the Gen- 
eral lives.” And the resolution was kept. She seems to 
have talked long and earnestly with him, and probably 
entered into explanations neither necessary nor suitable in 
other cases. She was greatly moved by the sympathy with 
which he listened. Like the others, Lafayette resignde her 
without ceasing to love her. No change in his manner 
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betrayed the repulse he had received, or stimulated the 
curiosity of their common friends. He continued to pay her 
devoted attention, wrote to her daily so long as she remained 
in Paris, and constantly so long as he lived. In the mani- 
fold trials which beset her later life, this brave and lovely 
woman must often have remembered the distinctions she 
had declined; but her heart was as sincere and simple as her 
face was charming. Nota word ever betrayed that she felt 
any regret. When Lafayette came to Washington in 1825, 
he was her husband’s guest, and intercourse between the 
two families remained unbroken so long as either lived. 

The story of Clara’s life at the Embassy does not belong 
to these pages. What details we have given are intended 
to throw light on the few letters of Lafayette that we pre- 
serve. The greater part of his correspondence with her was 
destroyed before her death; or, later has been cut into frag- 
ments to satisfy the thirst for autographs. 

The diplomatic relations of the family in Paris ended 
with the unexpected death of the Minister at Zarnovitch. 
The bitter lines upon Napoleon, which he dictated to Thomas 
Barlow from his death-bed, seem to show that vexation and 
disappointment had prepared the way for a fatal illness. 
Only fourteen days before, the following letter, to be found 
among the files of the State Department, bore witness to the 
‘constant sympathy and service of his wife: — 


Paris, Dec. 13, 1812. 


Dear Sir,—In the absence of my husband, I take the liberty of 
announcing to you, that in consequence of the pressing demand he made 
the 28th of July for the release of all the American citizens detained in 
France as prisoners, the Emperor has ordered them to be set at liberty on 
their giving sufficient proof that they are really Americans. 

I have desired Mr. Mercadier, one of Mr. Barlow’s secretaries left here 
in charge of the common correspondence of the Legation, and Mr. 
Barnet, our Consul for Havre, now in Paris, to assist these distressed 
people in getting to their country, or in obtaining employ in our letters of 
marque and privateers. Many of them are not seamen —there are even 
some women and children, —others who were once seamen are now dis- 
abled by age and casualty. Ido what I can for them and have particu- 
larly recommended that whatever is done for them, at the expense of the 

8 
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public may be with as much economy as the cases will admit. Please 
mention me affectionately to Mrs. Monroe and your daughter. 
I am as ever y’r f’rd and ob’t ser’t, 
Rurn Bartow. 


To James Monrog, etc., 
Sec. of State. 


In September, 1813, just two years from the time that the 
husband’s hand had written and five loving pens had signed 
a “round robin” for her birthday, Mrs. Barlow sailed from 
Rochelle for New York. The Count de Marbois attended 
to all the details of her embarkation. At New York, Robert 
Fulton’s house received her. William H. Crawford suc- 
ceeded Mr. Barlow in France. The house at Kalorama had 
been occupied by the French Minister, Serrurin, during Mrs. 
Barlow’s absence. He did not leave it till the expiration of 
his lease in 1815, when she returned to it, and it became a 
centre of elegant hospitality, and was identified with a 
coterte literary, political, artistic, and in every way distin- 
guished. Up to 1845 it retained its character and much of its 
influence. About 1817 Mrs. Baldwin married Colonel Bom- 
ford,*of the Corps of Civil Engineers. Two at least of her 
lovers were still single, and many of those who had married 
wrote often to Kalorama. Lafayette probably received the 
news tranquilly enough, for he was much occupied and 
growing old; but we fancy George William Erving gave a 
start when he heard who had won the long-coveted prize. It: 
would have been almost impossible for either to understand 
at a distance the motives which entered into her decision. 
Mr. Erving, we have reason to believe, penned a vigorous 
remonstrance. 

Lafayette’s letters were now enclosed, in strict etiquette, 
to the husband; but it is amusing to see how entirely they 
are still written to the lady. In 1824 the General made his 
fourth visit to America. Mrs. Seaton was not in all his 
secrets when she wrote in December of that month:— 


I was privileged a few days ago to enjoy an opportunity of quiet con- 
verse with the “nation’s guest.” Joel Barlow passed most of his time 
with Lafayette when he was abroad, consequently Mrs. Barlow’s sister is a 
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great favorite with the Marquis, as J am of Mrs. Bomford, and conse- 
quently again, I received an intimation that he would pass a family 
evening there, which I needed no urging to share. He is very lame, and 
we contrived (at our own reception) to keep him seated as much as possi- 
ble. Next Sunday he goes with us to the Unitarian church. 


This last is a significant paragraph. In his toleration of 
that method of thinking and preaching, which finally crystal- 
lized in the Unitarian Church, lay the offence which brought 
the cry of “Atheism” about Joel Barlow’s ears, and from - 
which his friend, Timothy Pickering, rose to defend him, 
when he was nominated in the Cabinet for the Mission to 
France. 

There is probably nothing in history lovelier than the 
story of Lafayette. In September, 1825, he returned to 
Havre, on a frigate named in his honor— The Brandywine, 
—and immediately resumed the intimate correspondence 
with Kalorama, of which the five following letters are a 
part: — 


Te 
La Granger, March 12, 1826. 
I Haye been long waiting for letters from You, my dear friend, and am 
very anxious to Hear of You and Your children. There are three packets 
each Month from New York. Captain Allyn sails in the Cadmus By the 
15th of May. You will Have full time not only to write, But to send by 
Him the objects which you take the trouble to procure forme. The por 
traits By Mr. King, and a Bust of Mr. Monroe—as I Have already one 
of Mr. Adams, — the two Presidents at the time of My Happy Visit, will 
be placed together. You Have taken a list of these articles, dear Colonel, 
and I am sure You Have kindly attended to them. 
time is not far when our friend Commodore Morris will be with you. 
on Him I depend for Many particulars too minute for a letter, yet inter- 
esting to friendly Hearts. I wish to God such a friendly visitor might 
come from Kalorama, and tell me all about You and Your dear family. 
Here Iam on an Excursion to My farm. all my people are in town 
for about two Months, when we return to La Grange until late in the 
Winter. But I now and then Have visited this Spot which is, on this 
side of the Atlantic, Home for me. On the other side the feeling of Home 
is Much Multiplied. the granddaughter fifteen years old, I have been 
near looseing is now perfectly Recovered; Iam at the End of a Slight 
fit of the Gout which Had not intruded on my American enjoyments, but 
Very Healthy in every other Respect. I left Mrs. Seaton in a fair way to 
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Increase the family circle, but Have nevér Heard from them, but through 
the intelligencer and its Kindnesses to me. I am going to write to General 
Brown a letter of introduction for Colonel Narvais, an officer of Bolivar’s 
staff who is Embarking By Way of England. I Have also to tell him 
that I did Avail myself of his Kind Expressions in the case of Captain 
Bonneville and Encouraged him to Apply for a prolongation of His 
furlow, the more so as His time here is Usefully employed for His own 
instruction. Surely, He already was, but from Comparison has still more 
become a devoted American Citizen and Soldier. present my affection- 
ate Regards to the Good General & family, to Mrs. & Miss Morris, to 
all friends in Washington & Georgetown.- My love to Your Children. 
“remember me to all about You. George and Le Valleire who Accom- 
panied me to La Grange Beg to Be mentioned. Adieu my dear friends. 
Most affectionately yours, 
LAFAYETTE. 
How have succeeded the Boring Experiments? I Have prepared my 
farm for the Reception of Several Living objects from America. Of Mr- 
patterson’s Holkam cattle one died, three are thriving. two male Wild 
turkeys Have Survived the passage, so Have done Louisiana geese and 
Hoccos and two Beautiful Hogs Given to me By my friend Mr. Skinner 
of Baltimore. I much wish for an arrival of partridges, terrapins And 
the American Rabbit three kinds of Animals I hope to Multiply at La 
Grange. they might be put under the Care of Captain Allyn. Cora is 
well and has become much attached to me. I Confess that at this dis- 
tance ‘from the Beloved shore of the United States I take a particular 
pleasure in Being surrounded With the produce and the Animal Breed of 
the Country. adieu, once more and write to me dear Madame, dear 
Colonel. I had rather talk to you of the foregoing minutiz than to say 
How Anxious I am to receive a letter from you all. 


The persons mentioned in this letter are well known to 
most Americans. Georgetown was a more fashionable resi- 
dence at that time than Washington itself. “George” was 
young Lafayette whom the Marquis had named for his Chief. 
The superb independence of Lafayette’s character was some- 
thing that Washington was formed to appreciate. It was 
when the sufferings of the father in his prison at Olmutz 
had stirred his heart to the utmost, that’ Lafayette’s son 
landed with his tutor in the City of Boston. Probably no 
circumstance in Washington’s whole life was harder to bear 
than the consciousness that the home of the Chief Magistrate 


must not shelter the boy whose family had been proscribed 
by the Government of France. 
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His eyes overflowed when he wrote to Senator Cabot, and 
begged him to establish both, at his own expense, in Harvard 
College. When he retired from office, the young French- 
man went with him to Mount Vernon. 

The Holkam cattle were sent by Madame Bonaparte’s 
father from his home near Baltimore. What the Hoccos 
were perhaps a French articulation could alone enable us to 
decide. Cora was a descendant of Clara Baldwin’s Kalo- 
rama pet. 


ET: 
Paris, Aug. 12, 1827. 


I Have been long deprived of the pleasure to Hear from You, my Good 
and Beloved friend. they say you have been indisposed; But then I 
should have Received Your Husband’s letters. Your silence leaves me in 
Great Anxiety. Give me Every particular Respecting You and Your 
Children, my dear friends. 

I Cannot do Better to let You into a full account of La Grange, than to 
introduce to You, my Amiable and Excellent friends, Mrs. Shaw, General 
Greene’s daughter, and Mrs. Greene, her niece, who also Married the 
General’s nephew. Both are Widows. they have been much with us, 
and Great intimacy Has Been formed Between them and All my family 
so that they can apprise you of much more than the longest letter. It is 
possible that a claim of Mrs. Shaw on the british Compensations may 
Keep Her some time at Washington. You will Both Be Highly pleased 
With their Acquaintance. I shall only tell you that Louisa Maubourg is 
Married and Natalie Lafayette Engaged, and that on the demise of a 
member of the chambre des deputés from the Neighboring Electoral Col- 
lege of Meaux, they have thought proper through many Government — 
Cheats and Obstacles to Name me, and although I Have no Relish for, or 
Sympathy With that House, it Has become my duty to accept that Mani- 
festation of public Congeniality and personal Affection. 

I Have not Heard from Your Good Brother: You know he Had Kindly 
Undertaken to Have a piece of glass manufacture, made for me. Be 
pleased to Remember me Affectionatély to Him, to Commodore Morris, 
General Brown, General Bernard, General Roberdeau, & their respect- 
ive families, to Messrs. Weightman, Seaton, & families, to Mrs. Taylor, 
whose fine Botanic present I hold most precious to me. Remember me 
also to Miss Scot. Give my most affectionate love to your dear children. 

My friend, Miss Wright, has Unexpectedly Arrived. illness of the 
most alarming Nature Has foreed Her from Her Settlement, where she 
left Her Sister and intends to Return after a Winter in Italy, sometime 
Next Year, Being More than Ever Sanguine on the Success of her Estab- 
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lishment. Her Health has been improved by the Voyage, but she is Still 
very Weak. I take Her to-morrow to La Grange. ; 

I See in the papers that the New Harmony Reforming System Has 
failed, & Mr. Owen determined to leave the United States. His Son 
who is Here, tells me that on the Contrary, He has come to fetch His 
lady. tell me what you know of it. I Hope the portrait of Commodore 
Morris has at last reached Washington, through the Enquiries that I have 
seen promised should be Made at New York. there is a fatality attend- 
ing those portraits for the Copy at la Grange has been long detained for 
Some repairs. But it Has been easier this time to Regain possession 
of it. 

Adieu, my dear friends, referring Myself to the Excellent ladies to 
Gratify your affectionate inquiries after La Grange, I shall only tell you 
that I am for Ever Your loving friend, 

LAFAYETTE. 


The “good brother” of this letter was Henry Baldwin, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, residing 
at Pittsburgh, and interested in its rising manufacture of 
glass. The allusion to Fannie Wright, a woman of great 
powers and great enthusiasms, but so unconventional as to 
make herself fatally misunderstood, will remind our readers 
of certain passages relating to her and Lafayette in the 
Autobiography of Robert Dale Owen. Lafayette’s beautiful 
friendship for her was not the least interesting thing in his 
life. The portrait of Commodore Morris was a copy of one 
which Lafayette possessed which was to go to Kalorama in 
exchange for one of Madison. 


Ii. 

‘ La GRANGE, 8bre 29th, 1827. 

It is an Age, dear friends, Since I Have Heard from You; My Anxiety 
is Great, and should the Next packet Come Without any account of you, 
I will be very Uneasy. The family at La Grange are in Good Health, 
My Granddaughter Louisa Maubourg lately married is Gone to the 
South With Her Husband de perron. The third granddaughter Natalie 
Lafayette, will next Month, be Married to a very Amiable Young Man, 
Adolphe pevier, Nephew to my Colleague in the Chambre des deputés, A 
new general election is going to talse place; it Appears the Government 
fearing the Gradual progress of the public Mind, Had Rather Haye Now 
a More Numerous opposition, than to Wait for later Elections, in the 
Actual House, and that they Mean to take by Surprise the liberal 
Electors Not Giving them time to Concert their measures. George will 
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be obliged to return to Auvergne My Native Country Where He Has 
lately been, Greeted with the Most Gratifying Affection. I Hope Your 
dear Children are Well; May this letter find their Beloved Mother in 
Good Health. I have Not Had the pleasure to Hear from Your Brother 
B——, who you know had kindly Contemplated to Have a Pittsburgh 
Glass Vase made for me with the United States Eagle, Similar to that on 
the table of President Monroe. I Have Heard of our Excellent friend, 
Commodore Morris in the papers; present My Affectionate Compliments 
to Him and his family. -I hope the portrait has at last been found. 
Having been Commissioned By an interesting Widow & her Children, 
Madame Penicon to attend two of Her Concerns, in the U. S., I wrote for 
that purpose to Secretary Barbour and Mr. Will Lee. Be pleased, dear 
Colonel, to take information About it, and Give the Assistance in Your 
Power. 

I beg you to Send me Elliot’s Washington Almanach When it Comes 
out, and the National Calendar, if it is published for next year. Remem- 
ber me Most affectionately to yr dear family, to my friends in Washing- 
ton and Georgetown, General and Mrs. Bernard, the Roberdeau family, 
Mrs. tailor, Mr. & Mrs. Seaton and Weightman. The Colony of La 
Grange Beg their affectionate Complimens and I am with all my Heart, 

your most attached friend 


LAFAYETTE. 
\ 


It would seem that William Lee—probably, but not 
certainly, — of the second generation of the famous family of 
Virginia, must be the same as he who was attached to the 
French Legation: in the time of Joel Barlow, and who was 
afterward Consul at Bordeaux. Barbour was a Virginia 
statesman, now Secretary of War under John Quincy Adams, 
and very probably Lee was in his department. 


abhile 

La GRANGE, october 18th, 1828. 

_ My dear friend, —{ am looking at the Arrival of Every packet for 
letters from You, and Your so justly Beloved Wife, But am Seldom 
Gratified in that Respect and Yet I am Sure, You are both affectionately 
thinking of Your old absent friend. My Health is Good, and since the 
Heavy Blow of the loss of my dear Grand-daughter Louisa Maubourg de 
perron, no unHappy event Has taken place in the family. the elder 
grand-daughter is in flanders with Her Husband, My Colleague, and Her 
three children. Natalie Lafayette, the Happy Wife of Adolphe pevier is 
in dauphini where she Will in a few Weeks, Make me as I already Am, 
in the North, a Great-Grandfather. pauline lasteyrie Has lately Married 
a distinguished Young Man, Charles Remusat. Inow, am at la Grange 
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with the Quarter part of my family, Enjoying my Rural Employment un- 
till We are called to the Next Session in the middle of December. Mr. & 
Mrs. John Howe and Mr. Bradford of New York are this day with Us. 

‘Our Young American officers, Mahan, Huger, tyler fessenden farley, 
Employ to Great profit, the time of their furloughs. They are Very 
industrious in the Selection and perseverance of their Studies. the 
department of war will probably receive in this packet particular Commu- 
nications which they have Entrusted to me. they anticipate a great 
Advantage for the Artillery Service, in the employment of a distin- 
guished Young Man, brother to le Valleur, with whom they are very 
intimate at Metz, and who Has already been Very Useful in their investi- 
gations, and as they Know the impossibility to introduce Him in the 
Army, they Have thought of a plan Which Could answer the same public 
purpose, without offense to any principle or any-body, As they submit at 
large, their ideas to their Superior Officer and the Secretary, I shall only 
request You to Communicate this paragraph With my affectionate Com- 
plimens to Gen’! porter. ; 

As soon as the National Calendar, the Washington Elliot’s Almanach 
and Mr. Rush’s Report to Congress make their Appearance I depend 
Upon You, dear friend, to forward them to me. 

Mr. david, the Most Eminent statuary Now living in france, Has Made 
My Bust, Which He intends to present to the House of Representatives. 
it is Considered as a Master piece of arts. 

I Have lately left My Rural abode Upon invitation to a dinner at Meaux. 
there were as Many of My Constituents as the largest Hall of the place 
Could Contain and as it Makes Some Rumour in the Counter-Revolu- 
tionary party, I send You an account of the transaction published by the 
Electors. Be pleased my dear friends to remember me to Your Beloved 
Children, to the president & family & to my other friends in Washington 
& Georgetown and their families. I Have the pleasure to Hear regularly 
from Mr. Seaton by the National intelligencer, but wish to be remem- 
bered to Him and His lady as one who has most deeply felt for their 
family Sorrows. most truly and tenderly 

Your old affectionate friend 
LAFAYETTE, 

did I tell you I Have lost poor Cora, whom of all dogs I Have pos- 
sessed Next to the incomparable quiz, I have most loved? they were the 
only two sluts of the breed remaining at Washington, and Besides my 
partiality to the place of their birth and to the Hand from whom I got 
them, I don’t think their equals might be found on this Side of the 
Atlantic. 

Vi: 
La GRANGE, Jan 10, 1829, 

Your letter october 15th My dear friend, Has Afforded me Much 
pleasure, not that I ever questioned Your Constant Affection for me, 
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Most Kindly shared By Your Good Husband, and family, But Because I 
felt Uneasy about you all, and Have Been Relieved by Your very Wel- 
come Communication. Now I Want you to write Again Not that I 
think the change of President, May Have any effect on your personal 
Situation ; yet I wish to Know Every thing that may concern you in the 
Presidential Arrangements. When I remember on what day & hour you 
were both acquainted by me with the Result of the Election, I cannot 
think you have much to do with this kind of vicissitudes. But my affec- 
tion for you, dear friends, is such that even trifling particulars in that 
Respect are to Me of Great Moment. Let me Know also, What is Con- 
jectured of the probable Modifications in the Cabinet & Elsewhere. 

My Health continues to be Good. Natalie Lafayette now Mrs pevier 
is the mother of a little girl Two of my grand-daughters Maubourg- 
Brigode and pauline lasteyrie, mde de Remussat, are in the Way to make . 
me Again a Great Grand fathet. Most all of my family have left la 
Grange for town, where I am Going myself to attend the Session. My 
unhappy eldest daughter Anastasia La Tour Maubourg, the only one now 
with me begs to be affectionately remembered. the loss of our sweet 
Louisa de perron has made her inconsolable. poor Miss Scott has been 
to you a cruel loss. You ask, dear friend, What Has Become of Mrs 
Cutting I Have Seen Her Several times. She called Upon Me, and As 
we recollected to Have Met Her at Your House, I rendered Some little 
Services to Her. She regretted to Have left America, and Went to 
England, if I am not Mistaken, then Returned. I Have not Heard From 
or Of Her Since a long time. Perhaps will I get some later information 
on my Return to town; But Her Neglect to Write to You, Would lead 
me to Believe Something is not Right. 

I much grieve for the melancholy account you give me of poor Wollf- 
Tone’s death. I knew he was no more, but not the unhappy particulars. 
Both Him and his Respected Mother I have often seen at their George- 
town House. I have in my Library a Military Book published by Him 
which He presented to me. that worthy family of Wolf-Tone seem to be 
doomed to misfortune. I beg you, dear friends to mention me very 
particularly to the justly mourning and most interesting Mrs Wilson. 

I have very full but very melancholy letters from Eliza Custis, our 
unhappy friend. the loss of her daughter has broken her Heart. Her 
darling grandchildren are successively taken from Her. She is in Bad 
health, a lively imagination, tender feelings, noble-minded Exaltation 
make Her Miserable, While Good as she is, Happiness and comfort 
ought to be Her lot, a transatlantic voyage might perhaps do her some 
relief. : 

The la Grange family have been much obliged by Your Affectionate 
Remembrance and requested to Be Most Friendly Mentioned to You. I 
thank you, my Beloved friend for the particular Account you give me, of 
Each of Your Children. Time is drawing near when your amiable 
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daughter will be restored to you. I see that George is in N. Carolina 
and James takes his place at West Point, Ruth and Erving have a good 
Walk after Knowledge: as to Henry, I would like to look at him, and 
compare him with what He was when We parted. Remember me, with 
Most tender Blessings to every one of them. Pay my affectionate com” 
pliments to my friends at Washington, to the Navy Board and the Army, 
with whom you Know I am particularly acquainted. The absence of 
Commodore Morris, His lady & sister must be to you a great chasm. 
Remember me to your kind friend Mrs Lovel. I regret Still not to Have 
Been in time for her kind invitation. The Regular Kind sending of the 
National Intelligencer and National Journal affords me Great Gratifica- 
tion. I have written for the National Calendar & Elliot’s Almanach. 
Don’t think, dear friend, I mean to lay upon you, the charge of so many 
Remembrances, But your Husband Has More Opportunities than You 
Have, and, beg Him occasionally to Acquit me, with My kind friends. 
I will try when in town to collect a few flower Seeds, and send them by 
the next or the following packet. You Know my little Cora is no more. 
it was, next to Quiz, the most Agreeable Companion of the kind I ever 
knew, But Quiz in form & mind exceeded every animal perfection. Her 
instinct and affection Were truly Extraordinary. I have been the Unwill- 
ing Cause of the Extinction of the Breed, as I think they were the two 
only Existing Females. Should 1 be mistaken, would ask for a young 
one. 
Adieu my dear excellent friend 
LAFAYETTE. 


It is a long, Very long time, dear Clary, since We Have Spoken of my 
two Noble-Minded, High-Talented, Good-Hearted friends, fanny and 


- Camilla wright. Would to God, they Had Never Been at New Harmony! 


they say, however, that Camilla who is married is happy—so she Writes 
Herself. I have ever Seen the Generous Mind of fanny, indignant at the 
abuses of power, the System of Slavery, the dangers of Superstition, the 
tyranny of the Male Sex, particularly in the married life. This has 
awakened in Her, the Ambition to Reform the World, and to introduce 
as far as depended Upon Her, a New Set of Moral ideas. that society is 
not what it ought to be, nobody denies, that Her System is Right, and 
Her Views practicable — it is another Affair. I only wanted to ask You, 
what you Hear of the two fair Missionaries, whose Candor of Conviction 
purity of Heart, and Impudence of Conduct, form a mixture not to be 


well understood by a Non-indulgent World. all this, of course, be- 
tween us. 


It would seem from this last letter as if Lafayette had 
been able to communicate the election of General Jackson to 
his friends in person, yet this could not have been the case. 
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It is now impossible to explain the paragraph. Mrs. Cutting 
was the sister of Robert Fulton, and apparently an eccentric. 

The Wolfe Tone whose death Lafayette deplores, was 
William Wolfe Tone, son of the Irish patriot, Theobald, 
who had been residing at Georgetown ever since the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. On the evening preceding the day 
appointed for his execution, Wolfe Tone’s wife sent him a 
dainty pie for his supper. The under crust hid a small 
dagger with which Wolfe Tone committed suicide, and 
cheated the servants of the law. She then carried her young 
son to Paris, and his faithful friend, Wilson, forsook country 
and home for her sake. On leaving France for America, 
the lady married her protector, and was afterward conven- 
iently known as Mrs. Tone-Wilson. She was .a woman of 
vigor, originality, and great tenderness of heart. At least 
one brilliant letter of hers is given in that Autobiography of , 
Mrs. Fletcher to which we have before alluded. Her heart 
rested upon her only son: He was gifted but so eccentric 
that perhaps an early death was the kindest fate that could 
befall him. One day when he was visiting at Lanerigg, 
the poet Crabbe was announced. The moment he entered, 
Wolfe Tone rushed toward him, dropped on one knee and 
kissed his hand. The gentle old poet forgave his violence 
when his Irish blood and French education were explained ; 
but many men who had both these excuses would have been 
as incapable of the extravagance as the poet himself. Mrs. 
Wilson survived the heavy trial of her son’s death, but she 
never recovered from it, and her most brilliant flashes of con- 
versation, fifteen years after, were interrupted by sudden 
bursts of tears. 

Soon after this letter was written, Mrs. Fletcher met 
Lafayette in Paris. ‘“ His conversation,” she says, “ was 
more remarkable for mildness, moderation and good sense 
than for eloquence; but it gave me the impression of earnest- 
ness and honesty, and a hopefulness wonderful after all he 
had seen and suffered.” This is the sort of character our 
friendly letters indicate. After reading them, we cannot 
help wishing that we had a new and better portrait of this 
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wonderful man. Purity of life, warmth of heart, and rare 
magnanimity of character, deserve a better commemoration 
than David’s “ masterpiece of arts!” which is not free from 
a certain air of shallow-pated enthusiasm. Mrs. Fletcher 
wrote: — 


You will be glad to hear that Lafayette entirely approves of Fannie 
Wright’s conduct in taking her negroes to Hayti. He gave her a letter of 
introduction to President Boyer, and he hopes that her energy and tal- 
ents will establish a good understanding between Hayti and the United 
States sc as to facilitate the settlement of negroes in that country. He 
spoke of her with great respect and interest. 


This was in May, 1830, more than a year after the above 
letter was written. The excessive unpopularity of Fannie 
Wright and Thomas Paine seems unaccountable to the litera- 
teur of 1876. Accustomed as we are to a whirlwind of anti- 
Christian statement, their “vehement assertions” now seem 
like straws floating on the eddy. Fannie Wright’s most 
outspoken utterances read very tamely now. In printing 
these letters we have preserved all the caprices of punctua- 
tion and capitalization. It has been difficult to do this, the 
distinction is so entirely of the “ pepper-box” order. The 
peculiarity is not confined to the Abbé Grégoire and Lafay- 
ette, and it is so common among American letter-writers of 
the period that it would be easy to suppose it universal. 
Ruth Barlow, Abraham Baldwin, and Timothy Dwight offer 
us models of modern custom in this respect. It is impossi- 
to explain the differences. Why dauphini and pauline las- 
teyrie should be written with small letters, while December 
and Charles Remusat begin with large, will remain forever 
inexplicable! 

There are few persons now living who will understand the 
allusion to the most unfortunate of Martha Washington’s 
grandchildren, “my unhappy friend Eliza Custis.” At the 
death of her only son by her first marriage, Mrs. Washington 
and the General adopted the younger two of his four chil- 
dren, Eleanor Parke Custis, who married Laurence Lewis, 
the General's favorite nephew by his only sister, and George 
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Washington Parke Custis, of Arlington, who did his utmost 
to keep the fact of his adoption before the country till his 
death in 1857. But there were two older children of whom 
the world has seldom heard. Martha Parke Custis, named 
for Mrs. Washington, Dec. 31, 1777, married Col. Thomas 
Peter, of Georgetown,* and named a new-born daughter 
Brittania, while she gazed from the window of her bedroom 
at the flames which were destroying the Capitol. Her 
father’s maternal grandfather, Col. Parke, had served under 
Marlborough, and received special honors from Queen Anne, 
as bearer of the despatches which told of his own gallant 
conduct at the battle of Blenheim. On the other hand, her 
husband’s brother, Capt. George Peter, had organized the 
light artillery of the United States at Fort McHenry in 
Jefferson’s time. ‘The men who moved the pieces, and those 
who had charge of the ammunition were mounted; the rest 
were drawn in carts by horses, French fashion. In this wise 
he carried them across the country in 1808, to defeat at 
New Orleans the supposed treason of Aaron Burr, and did 
it without loss of man or beast. Doubtless the faded glories 
of Blenheim had a provincial charm difficult to resist, and 
those who inherited the immense wealth of the victor could 
hardly be expected to despise them. Elizabeth Parke Custis 
was a patriot and she married a man who was considered 
an ideal Republican. Many traditionary anecdotes cluster 
about the name of Thomas Law, one of the first owners of 
Capitol Hill, sometimes called the nephew, but really the 
younger brother of the first Lord Ellenborough who was 
successor to Chief-Justice Kenyon, and then Lord Chancellor. 


*Previous to her marriage she wrote to Washington, asking that he would allow 
her to choose her own wedding present. “The wish nearest my heart,” she con- 
cluded, “is to possess a likeness of yourself, painted expressly for me.” 

“J am very willing to grant your request, my dear Patty,” wrote Washington in 
reply, “‘ but I find it difficult to believe that to possess the likeness of an old man is 
the wish nearest the heart of a young lady about to be married.” 

The miniature was painted, and is now in the possession of her daughter, Mrs. 
Beverly Kennon, of Georgetown. 

But Martha had an older sister, more beautiful and charming than herself. “The 
picture has come,” she wrote to the General, “and as I wish for another like it, I am 
encouraged by my sister’s success to ask for it. Since J am not going to be married, 
you will not doubt that it is the wish nearest my heart.” This request was granted 
as kindly, and the portrait was inherited by one of the children of Lloyd Rogers. 
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Law was a man of brilliant genius, the son of the Bishop of 
Carlisle, but his eccentricities unfitted him for domestic life. 
His earlier years were passed under Cornwallis in India, 
where he was loved and trusted by the people whom he 
ruled. Coming to this country in a furor of admiration for 
Washington, he wasted an immense fortune in building- 
speculations on and about Capitol Hill. His eccentric waste- 
fulness need not have disturbed his wealthy wife, neither 
the fact that he occasionally forgot his own name, and could 
not ask for his mail until some bystander was kind enough 
to exclaim, “ Good morning, Mr. Law”; but when he forgot 
his clothing at Berkeley Springs, and walked out of his bath 
into the midst of a crowded assembly, or insisted on carrying 
to a dance a bit of soft dough which he doubled and twisted 
to concentrate his attention, as some men belabor an unlucky 
button, we can imagine her dismay. He was accustomed to 
discourse of his “instinctive impulses,” as some moderns 
talk of “elective affinities.” He was called a deist, but he 
assisted to build the first Unitarian church in Washington. 
He was a graceful writer of society verses, and had two sons, 
John and Edmund. 

Jefferson wrote to him from Monticello, Dec. 12, 1822:— 


Thomas Jefferson salutes Mr. Law with ancient and friendly recollec- 
tions, and with a mind which does not easily part with early impressions. 
He hopes that the years which have intervened since they last saw each 
other have been to Mr. Law years of health and pleasantness, and that he 
has many such to come. If we carry (into the next) the affections of this 
world, he will there greet Mr. Law with unchanged esteem and respect. 

We do not know how early Mrs. Law was divorced from 
her husband, but we think it must have been soon after the 
birth of her only daughter. In 1812 this daughter, as the 
letter shows us, was at Germantown, near Philadelphia. In 
1822 she was one of the most brilliant beauties of the little 
court over which Mrs. Hay was presiding as the proxy of 
her mother, Mrs. Monroe. She married Lloyd Rogers, of 
Druid Hill, Baltimore, to whom she bore two daughters and 
one son; and in 1829 she was dead. 

At first Mrs. Custis took charge of her grandchildren, but 
the boy died, and when Mr. Rogers married Theodosia Hay, 
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the granddaughter of President Monroe, the others were 
removed from her. She had been a most beautiful woman. 
When Robert Edge Pine, “king’s painter” and pupil of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds came to this country in 1784, Eliza was 
eight years of age. In 1785 he painted her at Mt. Vernon. 
The portrait represents a beautiful girl with a profusion of 
bright brown curls lying about her neck, and the miniature 
of her dead father upon her bosom. This picture was at 
Arlington House when the civil war broke out, and retained 
the exquisite coloring which distinguishes the pictures of 
this artist. 

The letter we present hardly justifies the prepossessions of 
Lafayette. It shows however that she thought she deserved 
them, and is penetrated by the self-consciousness always 
apparent in the life and letters of her well-known brother, 
and which made him, when we had the honor of his acquaint- — 
ance, so unfortunate a representative of the Father of his 
country. We must recall the time when her beauty and her 
wit were alike celebrated. After her misfortunes she received 
her visitors in bed, where she passed most of her time, and 
her eccentricities appear to have become almost a mania. 
Mrs. Tone-Wilson had seen a good deal of the world and 
was not easily discomfitted, but she was somewhat astonished 
one day, when making a morning call on Mrs. Custis, to be 
asked to take off her dress, lie down on the bed, and partake 
of some refreshment! With her accustomed tact, she escaped 
from the embarrassing dilemma. 

Mrs. Custis died in December, 1831, at Richmond, Va., 
where she had gone to make a visit to some friends. Peace 
be with her ashes. We may well knot the ribbon which 
ties our “ Posie” with a letter written by the granddaughter 
cf Martha Washington, born at Mt. Vernon, Aug. 21, 1776, 
six weeks from the day when Independence was declared, 
and who, with her mother, officiated as chief mourner at the 
funeral of Washington. 


GERMANTOWN, August 15, 1812. 


Your letter, my dear friend, by the “ Wasp” gave me much pleasure. 
It evinced the same kind interest in my welfare which first excited the 
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gratitude of a warm & honest heart. I am now near my beloved child. 
I came on a lonely pilgrimage to see my darling, travelling by myself to 
this place. 

My Eliza is all my fondest wishes could expect, my relations are kind 
to me, & I have many good friends, but Iam not happy. Iam separated 
from my child & have no hope she will be restored to me, & I feel 
alone in the wide world. My heart was formed for friendship and for love. 
whether I shall enter that state which is either happy or miserable again, 
I know not, my heart is under the control of my reason, and if I marry, I 
hope to obtain the protection of a good man. Iam so much occupied 
with the concerns of others, so zealous to promote the happiness and inter- 
est of all God’s creatures, that I do not think of my own good. 

Our country is distracted with contending parties. God grant your 
good husband may send us good news from France, or I fear we shall 
have war with that nation which is very dear to me. I am the friend of 
the French and incur the enmity of their foes, who abuse me terribly, 
» but God knows the purity of my heart, and will set me right. I have 
always thought it my duty to help all those that I can. 

Letters from France tell us, that Count Crillon is‘an imposter. He 
excited uncommon interest in those who saw much of him, and received 
more attention from our jirst people, than any stranger I ever saw in our 
country. The Ambassador & his family were devoted to him. He had 
some bitter enemies, which made me, & others friendly to him. How 
shocking it is, to find people unworthy. His conduct will long injure the 
French character in this country. Since his detection a very different 
man in manners & conduct has been the subject of suspicion & calumny. 
He is a young man, modesty and dignity mingle in his appearance. His 
conversation is elegant & free from presumption, he has the Commissions 
of Capt’n & Lieut. Col. of the first Regiment of Hussars, and is said to 
have been distinguished in all the great battles of France; he is much 
attached to the Emperor and says he would die for him with pleasure. 
His name is Francis Denis de Greffe. He is covered with wounds, says 
he knows temple franklin, the son of Gen’l la Fayette, and declares any 
one wishing to know of his character, may ask the Emperor or the marshals 
of France; he has fought & bled for the Emperor. I esteem that gentle- 
man highly, I am the friend of all French people, the enthusiastic 
admirer of the wonderful Napoleon. I pray you request your husband to 
make enquiries about Col de Greffe & write me everything you hear. I 
believe him to be a man of honor and worthy of my friendship, those 
who know him well esteem him highly, but the malignant have tried to 
injure him and the feelings of a brave Soldier have been wounded, when 
his honor was doubted. The minister of War was his enemy, but Count 
Hulin Governor of Paris, and many others will do justice to his character. 
Clara’s letter never reached my hands. Tell her I love her dearly and 
always shall. The French ambassador has been travelling several months. 
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I fear poor fellow, he has been disappointed in love. He was much 
attached to Miss Caton (they are English folks you know,) and I hear she 
has discarded him. 

My daughter desires her love, altho’ she does not know you, yet being 
her mother’s friend, she will love you. I wish I could be with you to 
enjoy the pleasant conversations which charmed me. But we shall meet 
again, if not in this world in a better, to which when I have defended the 
injured and done a little more good, I shall be willing to depart. Best 
regards to all, and to my excellent friend Warden whom I value as a 
brother, and ask for him the kindnesses of yourself & Mr. Barlow. He is 
much esteemed by the president & Mrs Madison. Tell Warden & that 
good natured Lee (William Lee) that their friend Armstrong is one of the 
new Generals. God knows how he came to be made so. I regret the cir- 
cumstance as do other friends of the President. 


Once more adieu, affectionately yrs, 
E. P. Custis. 


Col de Greffe has been two years in our country & not having letters to 
the Ambassabor, he did not present him, Crillon’s imposture being just 
divulged. He is accused by the foes of France & appeals to the Emperor, 
who will, I hope, defend his soldier. 


Mrs. Bomford, to whom most of these letters were ad- 
dressed, and to whose loveliness they all bear witness, was 
buried at Kalorama, in the vault which Latrobe had erected, 
in 1855. She lies with Mrs. Barlow, Abraham Baldwin, and 
Commodore Decatur. Her portrait painted by Vanderlyn 
at Paris survives to attest her wonderful beauty. 


CAROLINE H. DALL. 
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INTIMATIONS. 


In our temperate zone, after a long winter’s rest, the earth 
annually arouses itself to new and abundant activity. The 
mountain streams break the invisible cords that bound them 
for a season, and individual drops of water again assert 
their accustomed equality and freedom. With quickened 
energies, hibernating animals come forth from their lurk- 
ing-places to resume their several parts in the pageant of 
life. The autumn-buried seed, wooed by caressing sun- 
beams, sends forth its embyronic root and stem, an earnest 
of the fully developed plant. The millions of leaf and 
blossom buds on trees and shrubs throw off their enshroud- 
ing cerements and thrive apace under grateful ministration 
of sun and dew. The hillsides and valleys awake from their 
slumber, and clothe themselves with living green. Is it not 
wonderful, this palingenesis of the year, — this new birth of 
nature? Whatif we had lived all our lives, until within a 
few months, in tropical climes, and had never even heard of 
the utter cessation of plant growth, and the dominion of the 
frost king? Would not our faith in a predicted spring have 
been severely tested during the winter? Should we not 
have hailed with joy every indication of its advance? And 
when that April showers and sunbeams had done their work 
in revivifying vegetation, would not our spiritual senses 
have been marvellously opened to discern the gorgeous 
symbolism of this outward nature? Would not the star of 
a heaven-born hope send forth a ray that should lighten even 
the tombs of our loved ones? Would not the poet’s inquiry 
be uttered with the earnestness of persuasion, — 


“‘Can it be that o’er the grave 
The grass renewed should yearly wave, 
Yet God forget his child to save” ? 


It is a well-known fact that, while in the world of matter 
continual changes are taking place, everything seems tend- 
ing to decay, there is really no such thing as destruction, no 
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absolute loss of even a single particle of the substance of 
which things are made. It is demonstrably true, “there is 
no new thing under the sun,” though the component ele- 
ments of things are ever passing into other and varied 
shapes, entering into fresh combinations. As to our cor- 
poreal systems, these bodies of flesh, blood, and bones, we 
are all old as the hills. Consider the tree that falls in the 
forest, stricken by lightning or riven by tornado. Human 
agency being unconcerned in its removal, in the place where 
it fell there it lies, until its juices have been restored to the 
atmosphere, its woody fibre has become transformed into 
earth mould, — there to remain forever? Nay, to reappear 
in other plants, in fair flowers and fruits. Scarcely has 
begun the process of decomposition, when the germs of 
lichens, of mosses, and vines attach themselves to the pros- 
trate mass, and begin to assimilate its atoms. It lives in 
new forms. Our Mount Auburns, our Greenwoods, our 
village burial-grounds exhibit the same phenomena. Under- 
going a subtle mutation, the coffined clay, tenderly depos- 
- ited, earth to earth, dust to dust, long years ago, annually 
comes into view in the guise of lilies and violets, roses and 
grass. -In this wise the resurrection of the body becomes no 
longer a mere theological dogma, disputed more than cred- 
ited, but an established scientific fact, of beautiful, sug- 
gestive, poetic import. Thus goes on the ceaseless circuit. 
Evermore is the new made out of the old. 

Can spirit pass into nothingness while matter is thus 
perpetuated? The tree, to be sure, loses its individual 
existence, its particles becoming absorbed in other forms of 
vegetation, or assimilated into animal frames. Carrying out 
the analogy, must we suppose the risen soul to lose its 
identity? By no means; that were not immortality in any 
proper sense of the term. Not the tree itself, but any one 
of its elements, its undecomposable constituents is our 
proper type. The discussion of the molecular theory does 
not enter into my present purpose. Whatever the current 
opinion as to the existence of ultimate atoms, the indestruct- 
ibleness of the elements of matter within the realm of our 
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everyday experience and observation is beyond dispute. 
The human soul, —is it not simple, uncompounded, of worth 
untold, capabilities unmeasured, limits undefined? (“It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be.””) Can it be conceived 
as capable of annihilation? This divine spark, this con- 
scious ego, can it be susceptible of absorption? Rather may 
we not think of it at its appointed time on the shore of the 
dark river, laying aside the “worn garments of earth,” 
whether the speedily out-grown swathing-bands and im- 
peding robes of infancy, or the soiled and battered travelling- 
suit of age, and newly clothed in radiant garb, entering a 
gloritied state of existence? Nothing can be more sug- 
gestive in this connection than the metamorphoses of insects, 
which m some species have attracted admiration and pro- 
voked inquiry from very early times. See the caterpillar, 
uncouth, sluggish, greedy, “ eating vastly more,” it is said, 
‘in proportion to its size than an ox,” crawling from leaf to 
leaf during a few brief weeks, then enveloping itself in a 
silky cocoon or a horny covering, and called a pupa, from its 
resemblance to a child wrapped in cradle clothes, and finally 
emerging into the sunlight, flitting from blossom to blossom, 
and feeding on nectar. What wonder this exalted worm 
has been thought to symbolize the risen soul ! 

Again, the conservation of energy, in support of which 
principle the scientist of our day brings forward most power- 
ful evidence, furnishes another argument. for the perpetuity 
of the soul’s life. The subtle powers which do the world’s 
work, as gravitation, electricity, light and heat, are shown to 
be wondrously related, to be capable of transformation into 
one another. For instance, in the operations of machinery 
it is customary to say that a good deal of power is lost in 
friction. The more correct statement, as is well known, 
would be, not lost, but changed into heat. In fine, it is sup- 
posed that these forces are but one, and that susceptible of 
neither increase nor diminution. The God of nature is the 
great Economizer. Shall we admit the possibility of the loss 
of spiritual forces when we cannot of those which manifest 
themselves as material agencies ? 
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A critical friend here suggests that “ analogy proves noth- 
ing.” Very true; and yet, what fails to produce conviction 
may be helpful as serving to strengthen hope. As another 
has remarked, “What our natural things really point to, 
they point to faithfully ; there are no fictions in nature and 
no bad jokes.” Let us look at the working of one of the 
- most universal laws of her realm. I refer to correlations of 
growth, in its most remarkable sense; namely, “ that adjust- 
ment of vital forces to the contingencies of outward circum- 
stances which provides always for the fulfilment of the 
conditions of life, the command of the varied sources of 
enjoyment within reach.” In the natural state, there is ever 
a correspondence between the structure and needs of an 
animal and his surroundings. The food he craves he has 
instruments to obtain, a stomach to digest. His habitat is 
his store-room. Thus, the tongue of a woodpecker is a 
spear which enables him to catch his insect when he wishes 
to dine. His nest is the centre of a happy hunting-ground. 
The carhel is at home and finds the comforts of life on the 
burning desert sands, the chamois on Alpine heights, the 
reindeer in Arctic regions. To be sure, even irresponsible 
animals seem doomed to occasional suffering and privation ; 
but can any one imagine a beast, bird, a reptile or a mollusk 
cherishing a desire beyond his natural, rightful havings? a 
turtle wishing for wings, an oyster exciting a quahaug or a 
snail to attempt a reform against nature, to petition for 
admittance to a school of fishes? an ephemera praying for a 
longer lease of life? (If the Darwinian theory be true, and 
these changes have taken place, new positions have been 
won, real advance has been made, so much the better for my 
argument.) But now, how is it with ourselves, with human- 
kind? As man looks upon this material universe, he may 
well declare himself monarch of all he surveys. He may 
well congratulate himself on the peculiar, unrivalled advant- 
ages of his situation. It is a narrow view, but the popular 
one, that the sun, moon, and stars shine only to give him 
light and heat; that the rain waters the earth, and plants 
and animals grow for the sole purpose of furnishing him with 
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food and clothing. The depths are wondrous storehouses 
awaiting his exploration. Gigantic forces, enchained from 
the beginning, need but his word to enable them to break 
the magic spell, and rush forth to execute his behests. All 
his senses are gratified; beautiful colors, sweet perfumes, 
symmetrical forms, harmonious sounds give ceaseless delight. 
By virtue of his marvellous faculty of adaptation, he alone is 
fitted to endure the rigors of every clime. His spiritual 
needs are in a measure met. This world yields him a fore- 
taste of all imaginable joys. As son of the Most High, he 
holds a lordly lien. The law of correlations of growth 
prevails to an unprecedented extent in his favor. May we 
not expect such a continuance and enlargement of its sway 
as will result in the fulfilment of the universal longing for 
immortality? Manifold as are the advantages of our situa- 
tion, never do we reach here the goal of our highest aspira- 
tions. Perhaps the most marked characteristic of the pres- 
ent life is its incompleteness. Its history ever appears like 
an introductory volume, giving promise of a sequel. Here 
we begin works which, for want of time, or strength, or 
wisdom we leave unfinished; here we form plans which we 
never have opportunity to execute; here we catch a glimpse 
of glories too dazzling for examination by mortal eye; here 
we stand on the threshold of the temple of science, able to 
master in the brief term of earth-life only a few letters of 
the alphabet of truth; here we see with indistinct vision; 
here in time we receive commissions for eternity ; we lay 
out work of which we think not to see the end; we set our- 
selves to searching out the Infinite; here reaching after per- 
fection, unsatisfied with an arrested development, we are 
mainly saved by hope. If this fail, if the wished-for world, 
bright home of the future, fancy-drawn in all ages, be not an 
actual existence, then man alone has a desire which can 
never be gratified, aspirations never to be realized, a capacity 
for enjoyment which can never be his to experience, — which 
the universe does not afford ; he has passed beyond the law 
of correlations of growth. Surely the presumption is in 
favor of an Hereafter! In a world which is the outcome of 
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Love working by rule, that is to say in accordance with cer- 
tain inherent principles of being, unvarying tendencies of 
matter and spirit, it must be more safe to predict the indul- 
gence of innocent yearnings than their extinction. Knowing 
not what to ask for as we ought, we pray for added days 
and weeks, for length of years on earth. In anticipation 
of pleadings fondly foolish, what more godlike than the 
bestowal of a “transcendent largess” supplementary to the 
life that now is, —the life which is to come, an unending 

volume of which we here unroll only the preface ? 
Mary H. GRAVES. 


CORPUS CHRISTI. 


A SERMON* BY REV. JOHN CORDNER, LL.D. 
‘‘ Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular.”—I. Cor. xii., 27. 


Last Thursday was the church festival of Corpus Christi, 
—a holiday in public offices throughout our city and spe- 
cially kept as a religious day by a majority of our fellow-citi- 
zens. In former times the great procession in honor of the 
day was held on the day itself, when the streets were 
blocked by the multitude, stores were closed, and no attempt 
made to transact business. But the modern commercial 
spirit, cqnstantly reinforced by immigration, made an inroad 
on ancient customs so far as to remove the procession from 
the festival day proper to the Sunday following. Hence the 
throng which crowds our streets to-day, with its grand 
canopy borne aloft, demanding reverence from all true 
believers, its bands of music, its gay banners of various color 
and device, followed by eager and heated troops of men, 
women, and children. The festival of Corpus Christi is held 
by the Roman. Catholic Church in honor of the Eucharist or 


* Preached in the Church of the Messiah, Montreal, on Sunday, June 18, 1876, being 
the day of the procession of Corpus Christi. 
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holy sacrament, in which the body of Christ — transubstan- 
tiated wafer —is partaken by the believer. As we have no 
faith in transubstantiation wé have no faith in the proces- 
sion, and can only regard it as an outward pageant, without 
any religious significance to us. 

Although our faith finds no resting place in the thought 
that the body of Christ, in the form of a material wafer, can 
be handled and borne aloft in a showy procession, we have a 
faith firm and glad in the body of Christ, as referred to in 
our text. To the Christians at Corinth, Paul writes, “* Now ye 
are the body of Christ, and members in particular.”’ The 
same figure is used elsewhere in the apostolic writings. The 
body of faithful disciples is the body of Christ. The Church 
or collective body of the faithful, animated and moved by 
Christ’s spirit, is his body,—the visible instrumentality 
through which his spirit is made to act upon and throughout 
the world. God never leaves mankind. He moves in history. 
It is this thought only which can reconcile us to history, 
and lead us to rest in trust before problems we cannot solve. 
The historic development of humanity in what it presents to 
us, confounds us many a time and perplexes us. In every 
stage of its advance we see events which we cannot ade- 
quately explain. Here we must confess the finiteness of our 
vision and of all our capacities, and seek refuge in faith in 
the infinite wisdom of the Infinite Mind. God works on 
man and through man, in the education of the race and the 
progress of humanity. We shall know ourselves best, and 
best fulfil our proper purpose in the world, if we listen 
patiently to the divine voice and follow the divine leading, 
as children who rely on a father and gladly wait the sugges- 
tions of his will. God works on man and through man, 
helping him onward, and lifting him upward to higher planes 
of thought and feeling,— to clearer heights of spiritual vision 
and heavenly life, purifying his heart, regenerating his nat- 
ure, redeeming him from evil, and restoring him to goodness. 
And in the method of the divine order, visible institutions 
are employed to this high end and to carry out the divine 
purpose. The remarkable movements of thought which have 
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been going on during the last thirty or forty years have not 
failed to produce effect on institutions of the religious order, 
modifying them in some cases, and in other cases, again, seek- 
ing to obliterate them. In these movements of thought the 
Church has not been held as any special enclosure fenced 
off from the sweeping currents. The activity and boldness 
of modern thought halt at no Church barriers. Nor do we 
wish any such halting, as if we feared the Church could not 
answer all reasonable questions pertaining to its own 
domain. Out of the din of modern utterance we have heard 
articulate words saying that the church buildings of Chris- 
tendom will best fulfil their purpose by being turned into 
hospitals; which is much the same as to say that the trees 
of the orchard will best fulfil their purpose when they are 
hewed into ready-made baskets of ripened fruit. The wis- 
dom of such sayings is not very profound. Hospitals are the 
fruit of churches. They are the legitimate outcome of a 
common worship, spiritual and sympathetic, moving to 
mutual kindness and helpfulness. The tendency of the 
drift of thought just referred to is to the annihilation of 
organized societies for worship,— the annihilation of church 
organizations. 

We need not be alarmed at sayings of this sort. The 
Roman Pope may feel in duty bound to anathematize such 
opinions, but for us it is not becoming to scold at them. If 
the Church be simply human in its origin and transient in its 
purpose, like a municipal corporation, it will pass out of 
sight, as such human institutions have done. If it has been 
of a deeper, divine origin, and called into being for a more 
lasting purpose, then it will stand. Our judgment on these 
points must be drawn from the nature of things. In all 
effective operations, open to human ken, spirit seeks expres- 
sion and manifestation. It seeks body and form. God isa 
spirit transcending definition and conception. Man is a 
spirit, too, but clothed in visible body. God, though invisi- 
ble, in his absolute being, is manifested in his visible crea- 
tion. The heavens declare his glory and the earth shows his 
goodness. The spiritually-minded and God-discerning man 
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will see God everywhere in his works and in history. 
Thought, to be effective for any purpose, must obtain expres- 
sion, even though it be the thought of God. Hence Christ 
—the expression of the bosom thought of God, given to the 
world in the form of aman, lived in the life of a man for a 
light and a life-guidance for all men. Hence Christ, in 
whom we see the inmost thought of God, expressed for your 
benefit and mine, to the end that we may be won to his way, 
and find the joy of true sonship toward God. 

In the person of Jesus of Nazareth we see the divine per- 
fections take visible form as human graces. Truth and love, 
— how these shine forth in him! He invites us to partake 
thereof, and thus become one with himself and the heavenly 
Father. This call to spiritual oneness with God is marvel- 
lous. It is too grand and startling for men to believe it 
actually true, and so they stand aloof in. awe of God’s 
majesty, rather than draw near in trust in his love. Through 
fidelity to truth and love we become part and parcel of the 
body of Christ, —part and parcel of the collective body of 
believers, through whom the mind of Christ is visibly shown 
forth and perpetuated on earth. The image of the visible 
Jesus has been perpetuated to us in the Christian records. 
The great living body of believers professing faith in him, 
from the beginning until now, have kept the world familiar 
with his name. Living more than eighteen centuries after his 
time, and in another hemisphere we are still familiar with 
his person. And in some respects we may understand his* 
character and purposes better than those who saw him with 
the eye of sense. 

An institution is the expression or embodiment of an idea. 
And so long as man is as he is, it becomes absolutely needful 
to the propagation and perpetuation of the idea. Religion 
is the link between man and God,—the link which holds 
man to God, which is the same as to say that it holds man in 
love and devotion to goodness. It may be said that the relig- 
ious spirit in the individual soul is the chief thing, — the 
kernel, in fact, of the matter. This is true. It may be said, 
farther, if the kernel is ours we may slight the institution, 
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or throw it aside as the husk. This is plausible, but not 
true. It is false and deceptive, —the mark of a mind that 
has not risen to the height of its occasion. The Christ-like 
mind looks beyond itself, — before and after and everywhere 
around, that it may share with others the blessing which 
itself enjoys. The ripe kernel of grain would never have 
become what it is, if it had not been for the husk which 
protected it until it reached maturity. We affirm, then, that 
in the divine economy of nature and providence the husk 
has its use as well as the kernel. The prevailing law is: no 
husk, no kernel. And it is a mark of limitation and defect 
to slight the institution of religion, as seen in church organ- 
izations, as if it were mere husk and useless. I feel my own 
obligation to the Church, as a living body of faithful souls 
perpetuated from the beginning until now. And while it is 
the duty and the privilege of the Christ-like mind to cherish 
its divine trust and love, the joy of that privilege is not 
diminished, but augmented, by upholding and strengthening 
the religious institution which is to carry the blessing to 
generations yet to come. 

The religious institution of the Hebrews, or Church of the 
Jewish people, is set forth in the Old Testament. In its 
history we see preparation for Messiah’s coming, and for the 
more advanced institution to be founded by the greater 
prophet of the coming time. Christ is the head of the 
Church, which is his body, and God is the head of Christ. 
The spirit, and power, and authority of God are expressed 
to the Church in, and by, and through Christ, as the spirit, 
and power, and authority of a nation are expressed through 
the chief magistrate thereof. The functions of the Church 
are rightfully carried on in Christ’s name, just as the func- 
tions of a nation are rightfully carried on in the name of the 
queen or president. In each and all of these cases the name 
is the authorized symbol,—the concrete representation of 
the authority which lies behind it, —an authority to which 
the person named does, himself, render ready and reverent 
allegiance. And it may be added, too, thateit is owing to 
such ready and reverent allegiance on his part that his 
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authority stands good and binding. Lacking such allegiance 
on his part, his authority fails. The national magistrate has 
the national laws behind him, as the.ground and guidance of 
his authority. Jesus Christ has the loving law of God 
behind him as the ground and guidance of his authority. 

The Church, or general community of faithful disciples in 
all lands, and under all names, acting in his spirit and _per- 
vaded by the power of his life, is Christ’s body, — perpet- 
uatedfrom age to age, as a witnessing procession, throughout 
the ages, for his truth. “Now ye are the body of Christ,” 
writes Paul. In the general body of Christ are many diver- 
sities, all of which are freely recognized. See this twelfth 
chapter of this Corinthian letter. It is the special glory of 
Christianity that it recognizes many diversities while affirm- 
ing the motions of the same spirit. 

What that essential spirit is, which, moving and working 
in the general body, puts its many diversities to best and 
holiest use, the Christian records leave us at no loss to dis- 
cover. It is made quite clear. Read the words of Jesus 
himself. Note the thirteenth chapter of this Corinthian 
letter. The conception of God peculiar to Christianity is 
that of a loving Father. “ When ye pray, say our Father,” 
says Jesus. ‘God is love,” writes the Apostle John. Here 
may we see indicated the distinctive mark of the general 
body of Christ, and of the members thereof. Very various 
have been the conceptions of God held by men in various 
ages, and various lands, and in various stages of civilization. 
Man’s conception of the Deity he worships, must, if he be 
sincere in his service, affect the thought and tenor of his life. 
Not to speak of the more barbarous conceptions of barbarian 
people, I may refer to the Titan idea, suggested and set forth 
by Thomas Carlyle, for instance. The grand object of re- 
gard with this writer is foree,—force of purpose and 
achievement. Then there is the esthetic idea of God, or 
that which delights to conceive of God as beauty, and is 
traceable to the influencé of Greek culture. And go on, — 
other modes of conceiving of God might be enumerated. 
The deification and worship of force destreys feeling, and 
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induces hardness of character. The deification and worship 
of beauty induces weakness and impairs working force of 
character for highest ends. The Hebrew ideas of God, set 
forth in the Bible, sweep round all such superficial and 
imperfect conceptions. They sweep round them, including 
them in their circumference; they soar above them, and 
they penetrate deep beneath them. In the Hebrew writings 
we find God conceived of and adored as a sovereign and 
reigning God, clothed with power and majesty, whose name 
is reverend,and holy. Prominent among his attributes are 
holiness, and righteousness, and merey. And to holiness, 
and righteousness, and mercy are his worshippers called, as 
the first call made upon them by their sovereign God. 
Christianity, as announced by Christ and his apostles, affirms 
all these sublime and comprehensive ideas of Deity, and 
crowns and illuminates the whole by the emphasis it gives to 
love. The God of the Christian is signally and emphatically 
_ a God of love. And through this sign and token must the 
Christian Church conquer,—this sign, to wit: Christ a 
manifestation of love from God to man. Other religions 
may exist, and other religious organizations work after their 
own manner and method; but for the Christian religion and 
Christian Church this must be the sign and token. 

“ Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in partic- 
ular.” The procession of the body of Christ through 
human history for more than eighteen centuries past — the 
procession of the great body of the faithful, animated by 
Christ’s spirit, and bearing living testimony to his law of 
holiness, —this is the grandest subject for contemplation 
which human history presents. And as we mark the track 
of this grand procession, and observe the results in the 
various ameliorations of man’s moral and social condition, 
we are constrained to bow in adoration of the infinite mercy 
and love. And as these adoring thoughts move our souls 
we enjoy a true festival of Corpus Christi. 

For the rest — the “‘members in particular,” — every indi- 
vidual member of this great body will best fulfil God’s 
purpose in himself by appropriating and putting to faithful 
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use all the gifts and graces presented by Providence and the 
Gospel. Through faithful service in his particular sphere 
he becomes a duly articulated member of the body, inspired 
by its life, sharing its joys, and inheriting its hopes. And 
surely no thought can be grander or more inspiriting than 
this! Yet must it still be borne in mind that no gifts, not 
even the most striking and effective, can be made efficient 
for the highest service if the one great grace be wanting. 
Though we speak with angel’s tongue, and work with 
angel’s hand,— though we master all mysteries and all 
knowledge, if we have not love we are nothing. And 
though we be endowed with no such gifts, and possess not a 
single faculty which would command the admiration of men, 
yet if we cherish this sweet Christian grace of charity, we 
take our place, as by right divine, in the great Christian 
body as privileged members thereof. We take our place in 
the great procession in its march through the ages — the 
great procession of the body of Christ,—the company of 
the faithful who carry in themselves from age to age the 
pledge and promise of a purified and redeemed humanity. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE .BOOK. 


THE HOUSE OF GOD. 


The Unitarians of High-Pavement Chapel, in Nottingham, Eng- 
land, have lately opened a new house of worship, the third one 
built on the same site, a fact which gives us a fine sense of the 
stability and institutional loyalty of our English brethren. Of the 
beauty of this chapel, and the interest of its opening services, we 
have read in the Inquirer. A pamphlet is at hand with the 
above title, containing the sermons delivered on this occasion ;: 
one by Rev. Charles Beard at the opening, or as we should say, 
the dedication, and two, entitled “Man’s Need” and “God’s 
Love,” which were preached on the following Sunday by the 
pastor, Rev. Richard A. Armstrong. There is also a noble and 
characteristic preface by James Martineau, a portion of which 
states so well the true function of public religious services, that 
we cannot forbear to lay it before our readers : — 


Between the two functions of a Christian Church — to testify to spirit- 
ual truth, and to lead the spiritual life —there is an organic connection 
which it is fatal to dissolve. Without the rich store of inward experi- 
ences which conscience gathers on the field of action and sympathy gleans 
from sorrowful realities, the conditions are not present for dealing with 
religious problems; and the keenest intellect will think about them more 
helplessly than a child. The very materials for their solution largely lie 
in a certain form of character and fulness of affection which are secured, 
not by power of thought, but by devotion of heart and sacrifice of will. 
A society, therefore, which has become a school of character and fostered 
an elevated enthusiasm, is better prepared than any club of mere inquirers 
and debaters quietly to disengage the permanent from the transitory in 
the inherited forms of religious belief. 

If this be true, it amply justifies the time-honored practice of devoting 
the chief public service in every church to the quickening of the inward 
and the perfecting of the outward life of its members. In thirst for this 
they come together; their minds lie open for the dew; and if, instead, 
only the ashy dust of some burning or burnt-out controversy is showered 
on them, the day, instead of being sweet and sacred, is rendered doubly 
dry. ‘There is no little danger lest, in the prevailing anxiety on religious 
subjects, the true function of the pulpit should be half-forgotten, and its 
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thrilling voice should sink into the fretting tones of theoretical discussion 
and perpetual self-defence. It is planted there by a fraternity of worship- 
pers, and stands therefore upon the very basis of faith. From that faith, 
and to that faith, let the preacher speak; laying open its glorious con- 
tents, and carrying it to its boldest applications. With those who are 
outside of it he has nothing to do in the hour‘of worship; and if he had, 
he will reach them better by forgetting than by seeking them; by the 
sweeping breath of an unconscious inspiration, than through the still air 
of articulated reasoning. 

It is doubtless of great importance to make provision, especially in 
large congregations, for direct instruction of the young in the truths and 
history of religion, and for the continuance of theological culture through- 
out the years of active mental life. A well-constituted church, under the 
guidance of an accomplished and faithful minister, may become a school 
of very high order, fostering powers of thought and ideal habits which 
most other influences tend to suppress. I even think that its capacities 
in this direction are at present only half-developed. But the better its 
methods are organized for this intellectual function, the more completely 
will they claim their independent time (and perhaps place), and will 
leave the hour of prayer and preaching entirely consecrated to its pro- 
phetic work. The power of Christ’s religion has ever. been, not apolo- 
getic, but aggressive; not critical, but. authoritative; not an inquiry, but 
a testimony. And so it must ever be; for it is the power of conscience, 
and the voice of imperishable faith. Whoever is most simply the organ 
of these, to wake their echoes in others’ hearts, is the truest minister of 


Christ. Of such men, in this new church, and everywhere, may the suc- 
cession neyer fail! 


The opening sermon is just such a strong, clear, and admirably 
finished discourse as was to have been expected from the schol- 
arly editor of the Thevlogical Review. We have been delighted 
with its vigorous statement of the fundamental ground of wor- 
ship, its devout and tender religious sentiment, and what we may 
call the strong historical sense in religion which characterized it. 
Since reading it we await with fresh interest the reading of the 
volume of sermons which Mr. Beard has lately published, and of 
which the English newspapers h 
Two or three extracts will indic 
spirit of this discourse :— 


ave led us to expect so much. 
ate something of the scope and 


In these latter days we are told that religion is possible without a belief 
in God; that that awful name itself ought toe 
of personality; that prayer need not imply a listening ear as well as an 
asking heart; and that it is immortality to live a little while in the affec- 
tions of one’s friends, and the infinitesimal impulse which our life has 


arry with it no suggestion 
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given to the universe. I am not about to enter upon, for I cannot pre- 
tend to exhaust, any one of the great controversies which these phrases 
will suggest to you; still less shall I attempt by any words of mine to 
bind you down to one side of them or the other. But I cannot refrain 
from indicating to you where my own opinions and sympathies lie. ‘Fhe 
very essence of religion, as I understand it—the very essence of religion 
in any accustomed sense of the word,— consists in the conscious relation 
of the human spirit to a personal God: in prayer that is heard and 
answered ; in penitence that asks for pity, and receives it; in aspirations 
that gain a glimpse at least of the supreme object of desire; in trust that 
is conscious of a stay, and weakness that knows itself instinct with a 
heavenly strength. Do not press me with your philosophical objections, 
as if I were ignorant of their force; how is it possible that there should 
not be difficulty in regard to such a topic? Iam ready to admit all that 
can be asked of me, as to the essential incomprehensibility of God; I can 
never free myself from the thought that, in regard to Him, definition is 
an attempted irreverence; I know that the wisest and holiest of men 
catch a sight of His glory but for an instant, and own that His majesty is 
altogether past finding out. But I must pray, and I cannot pray toa 
stream of tendency. I may accommodate myself to a moral as to a 
physical law of gravitation, but I am as little conscious of any impulse to 
love the one as the other. Am I anthropomorphic —if indeed that be a 
reproach — only when I seek my thought of God in the line of my own 
best capacities and affections, though far above them; or can I really 
accomplish the feat of jumping off my own shadow, when I try to conceive 
of that ‘which is not personal existence, and yet something higher? 
Anthropomorphic in our religion we surely must be, so long as we are 
men, and strive after any conception of God at all; nor do we gain any- 
thing but confusion of thought when we attempt to overpass the limita- 
tions of our being. And so, while I would utter no word that might 
seem, even in anticipation, to set bounds to the free teaching of religion 
in this place —still more, while I would refrain from appearing to fore- 
east the direction of a religious development which rests with God, and 
which God will guide,— I hope and trust that He will be worshipped here, 
not only as the World Spirit who is the life of every living thing, the 
Perennial Fountain of all force, the Law of Progress, and the Rule of 
Change, but as the Father of a very perfect tenderness, who knoweth our 
frame, who remembereth that we are dust, and who bends down in 
unwearied pity to the least and the weakest of His children. 


Then, after affirming that all religions are one,— parts of God’s 
method in the education of man :— 


And yet, with these things full in view, and accepting their significance 
not merely frankly but joyfully, it is impossible for us to be cosmopolitan 
12 
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in religion. We are creatures of an historical development, and we can- 
not, if we would, break away from our past. We only delude ourselves 
when we try to do it; a thousand irresistible associations hold us fast, 
and when we fancy ourselves citizens of the spiritual world, we think the 
thoughts and speak the language of our home. I yield to no one in pas- © 
sionate admiration for the great sages of other centuries and alien civili- 
zations; it is as if in their words old truths come back to me with fresh 
force, and a momentary flash of light enabled me to see a little way into 
the deep things of the Spirit. Nothing can be at once so edifying and so 
consoling as the feeling awakened by the study of their wisdom, that, 
after all, the world has not gone astray after the falsely divine, but has 
always been holding up hands of faith to One who has answered in com- 
fort and strength. But still I cannot forget the rock of which I was 
hewn, and the pit out of which I was digged. I speak the language of 
Zion, and its accents come home to my heart as no others can do. I am 
a branch of the wild Aryan olive tree that was grafted into the stock of 
Abraham. The prophets are mine and the sweet singers of Israel; I sit 
at the feet of the Apostles; I claim my birthright in the Church. So 
theFe is one name which, within the walls of this house of God, will 
always be uttered with a peculiar tenderness, a more loving allegiance, a 
more affectionate gratitude,— the name of Jesus. If we stand alone and 
fearless in the awful Presence, it is he who has brought us thither. If in 
any imperfect way we have attained to some genuine sonship of God, it is 
in the strength of his spirit, and by the inspiration of his example. His 
words, which we have heard a thousand times, thrill through our con- 
sciences with undiminished power: in life’s subtlest difficulties a new 
suggestiveness breaks from them, and when the burden of existence is too 
heavy to be borne, they suddenly reveal the secret of patience and of 
hope. What better thing than Christ God may still reserve for the world 
we cannot tell; but it is beyond our thought and beside our expectation. 
How distant are we from his whiteness! We have not even begun to 
exhaust the meaning of his love. The kingdom of God which he preached 
is yet far away. Our cry is still the cry of Peter, “Lord! to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life!” 

And yet, if we cannot be more than Christians, we will not be less. If 
the doctrine of the Spirit, of which I spoke but now, brings us into real 
and enforced connection with every manifestation of the religious senti- 
ment beyond the pale of Christendom, it bids us refuse to narrow our 
freedom by the assumption of dogmatic names, the building up of denom- 
inational party walls, the cherishing of sectarian prejudices. Let there 
be no possibility of mistake as to what we believe; theological honesty is 
the only air in which a church like this can live and grow. Let our win- 
dows be always open to the light of heaven, come from what quarter it 

will; this is not a time in which darkness is profitable to any soul. But 
do not let us be deluded by the idea that the assumption of a name or the 
production of a creed will accurately describe any religious life that is 
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full, many-sided, free-flowing; or that it is a necessary part of honesty to 
accept any appellation which it is sought to put upon us, either from 
without or from within. Of one thing I am profoundly convinced, that, 
in spite of movements upon the surface of society which bear a different 
significance, the day of sects in England is passing away, the day of 
churches is dawning. A deep feeling is beginning to stir the hearts of 
men, that perpetual liberty of subdivision on the field of religious organ- 
ization is no true freedom, but a snare. The Christian ideal is “one flock 
and one shepherd,” an ideal which, if it be hard to reach by way of 
unanimity of belief, is seen to be attainable on the path of unity of spirit. 
And consider, I beseech you, what high responsibilities are yours in this 
matter, and from what a ground of vantage you face the future! In the 
best and noblest sense your church is free: bound to the past by no 
creeds, fettered for the future by no trust-deeds, with a worship which 
from year to.year you can mould to meet the necessities of your hearts, 
with religious teaching, the character of which you can determine for 
yourselves. There is no method of spiritual impression which you may 
not try; no ritual can be so gorgeous as to seduce you into superstitjon ; 
and if you are bold enough to preach the Gospel to the poor at the street- 
corners, there is none to hinder you. What divine versatility of resource 
is possible to a church is all your own; and you need be bound by no 
traditions but those of love and faithfulness. You may expatiate at will 
over the whole field of Christian literature; among men that love God, 
you know neither orthodox not heretic; and you may say with Angelique 
Arnauld, “I am of the church of all the saints, and all the saints are of 
my chureh.” Are Priestley and Channing yours? not less Augustine and 
Pascal; for you Wesley sings, and Keble; Barclay expounds the deep 
things of the Spirit; 4 Kempis teaches the imitation of Christ. This 
pulpit, in which I stand, will be open to any godly man, no matter of 
what creed or church, who is willing hence to preach the Gospel; and in 
all works of humanity there is no believer or unbeliever with whom you 
will not strike a hand of alliance. And the future is to the brave and to 
the free. Already I discern the first reddening gleam upon the eastern 
clouds of a day, not of a poor sectarian success for us or any other church, 
but of softened prejudices and jealousies laid to rest; of a general confes- 
sion among Christians that religion is at once a simpler and yet a deeper 
thing than they thought; of an acknowledgment that whoever loves God 
and man cannot be far from Christ; and that for the rest, it is only need- 
ful to toil together here for the kingdom of God, waiting the while for 
fuller light, till we are caught up out of the mists of earth into the clear 
and quiet sunshine of heaven. 


The closing passage is a beautiful statement of the sacred asso- 
ciations that gather round the house of worship :— 


Every worshipping congregation that has maintained itself through 
more than one generation has a secret, a domestic history; a history 


* 
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which dies gradually into forgetfulness, yet-which love and duty perpetu- 
ally renew; a history made up of grave, childish recollections, and asso- 
ciations full of a sweet sacredness, the memory of divine benefits too 
great for words, the suggestion of losses too grevious to be borne, save in 
the hope that overleaps the grave. And the best wish that I can form for 
your new church is, that its splendor may soon clothe itself with the 
spiritual adornment of the homely meeting-houses which it has super- 
seded; that the old faces may here gleam upon you, and the mystic 
voice of many generations seem to mingle with your song. With every 
house of God it is as with the pillar of the Patriarch’s dream: a mighty 
stair leads up from earth to heaven, and angels ascend and descend for 
ever. Downwards they come; blessings other than in our ignorance we 
asked for, yet blessings indeed; privations of which we taste the bitter- 
ness first, and after many days the sweet; brief flashes of insight; mo- 
ments of quiet trust; strong resolutions of right; sorrowful gleams of 
self-knowledge; great calms of consolation. Upwards they go; the father 
who taught us our first lesson of manly self-control; the mother whose 
hand led us gently to Christ; the servants of God whose words have 
thrifled us to repentance; the friend with whom we thought we should 
have walked hand in hand our lives long; the husband and the wife, 
apart from whom we are less than our best selves; the little child who 
makes heaven no strange land to us, but the very home of our heart. 
These things — and no poor words of mine—are the true consecration of 
your house of God. You come here to win strength from on high, in 
which to wage the battle of life, and as you kneel there falls upon you the 
great peace of the life to come. With faltering hand and feeble heart, 
you strive to do the will of God, and you are blessed with a vision of the 
eternal kingdom, where there is neither sorrow nor wretchedness nor sin 
any more, First, duty hallows our life, and then faith, till at last, when 
we have given hostages to God of our best and dearest, we learn that the 


tie which binds earth and heaven in one is Love that cannot die. 
Amen. 


We have left ourselves no space to quote from the sermons of 
Mr. Armstrong which follow that from which we have made these 
extracts. ‘They are able, earnest, and devout, full of courage and 
hope in the present aspects of religious truth. The writer belongs 
to that younger school of theological scholars in England which is 
thoroughly penetrated, if not dominated, by the new criticism and 
the new science, and which seems to us often to give occasion for 
the suggestion which Dr. Martineau makes in the preface concern- 
ing both these writers —and which scholars on this side would 
sometimes apply to certain of his own critical conclusions,— “ that 
their concessions are needlessly large and generous; and that with 
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heroic prowess they are ready to meet the battles of the future 
with somewhat too light equipment from the past.” But there is 
in these discourses a thorough sincerity, and an equally hearty 
reverence, which in these days are the best assurance that one 
will not fail to find the helpful truth of God for the service of man. 


THE HUNGARIAN PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION. 


We have received a letter from Prof. Kovacs giving some 
account of the state of Unitarianism in Hungary, and especially of 
the recent Annual Meeting of the Hungarian Protestant Associa- 
tion at Kecskemét. We subjoin an extract :— 


This Association, which was founded in 1871, is as much exposed to 
the attacks of orthodox people in Hungary, as the “ Protestanten Verein ” 
in Germany. But, however, the result of its operation, according to the 
circumstances, cannot be doubted, for it has already increased theological 
literature with several valuable works, which partly are original works 
and partly have been translated from the old German ‘literature, 7. ¢., from 
the works of Hase and Baur, ete. 

The Association holds yearly a general meeting, in which lectures are 
delivered on different subjects. All the general meetings hitherto were 
held in the capital of Hungary, at Buda-Pesth. The present one was the first 
which took place in the country, 7. e., at Kecskemét (Hungary), which 
town has about thirty or forty thousand inhabitants, who are mostly hus- 
bandmen, and belong to the Calvinist, Lutheran, and Catholic denomina- 
tions. There are a great many Jews also, who have a beautiful synagogue. 

The general meeting of this year took place on the 14th of May, at 
which occasion a lecture was delivered by the Rev. Joseph Ferenor, the 
first minister of the Unitarian congregation of Kolozsvir, and who. enjoys 
a great reputation of being one of the most celebrated orators in Hun- 
gary. He was requested by the Executive Committee of the Association 
for this delivery. The theme of his excellent lecture was “The influence 
of the external forms of religion upon the life of faith.” It seems from 
the different papers, that the lecture has made a great effect and sensa- 
tion, and that the lecturer was cheered and applauded repeatedly. 

It was moved by the president and accepted by the meeting also, that 
the above lecture should be published not only in the Year-Book, which is 
read only by the members of the Association, but in several hundred 
tracts also, in order that it may be read by a great majority of people. A 
Calvinist professor, giving vent to the enthusiasm caused by the lecture, 
exclaimed ; “ This day is salvation come to this town.” Whatever meaning 
we may ascribe to this expression, no doubt it has great significance. And 
if we consider that even twenty years ago nowhere would the people have 
listened to the discourse of a Unitarian minister except in Transylvania, 
while now his address was received with loud cheers in such a town, 
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where a Unitarian minister never spoke before, we cannot help rejoic- 
ing at the triumph of the principles represented by Unitarianism. 

Yes, everywhere in Hungary, our views and principles are highly val- 
ued and accepted by all those who are not obliged to oppose them either 
from fear of sectarianism or that of their own ecclesiastical position. 
And that our principles may be realized and new Unitarian congrega- 
tions may be established, nothing else is wanting but money. There is 
an ample field for missionary work in Hungary, And if we had a mis- 
sionary fund at our disposal it would be very easy to gain converts by 
name, too. The other day Professor Dr. Hatala informed us that a great 
many people would join our religion at Csallékér (in Hungary), if we 
were to send a minister there. A respectable gentleman even offered his 
house for religious worship until they could build a chapel. 

But as the congregations are, according to our laws, only managers and 
not owners of the church-property under their care, and even in case of 
leaving all their former religion, the church and parochial buildings, etc., 
would still remain the property of the chief denomination; thus the con- 
verts would have to,build a new chapel themselves and arrange the salary 
of the minister. Accordingly, we cannot hope to form soon new Unita- 
rian congregations. The property we have is hardly enough to maintain 
our present congregations and colleges. We often feel our poverty even 
concerning our educational cause. Meanwhile, we think that if the dough 
was once leavened, the rest is then only a question of time, in which even 
centuries are but fleeting moments. And trusting God, we acknowledge 
it our pleasant duty to work for promoting pure Christianity, 7. e., Unita- 
rianism. Our synod, at which a new bishop will be elected instead of the 
late bishop, J. Kriza, will take place at the end of August. With kindest 
regards and heartfelt greetings, 

IT remain yours most truly, 
F. Kovacs, 
Professor in the Unitarian College, and Docent of the English Language in the 
University of Kolozsvar. 


THE DEATH OF PROF. HAUG. 


Following close upon the death of the great Oriental scholar, 
Lassen, comes the sad news of the death of the still more accom- 
plished scholar Haug, the master in Zend and Persian as well as 
in Sanskrit, a man of wonderful enthusiasm and perseverance, as 
well as of genius and insight. We print below an extract from a 
private letter of his intimate friend, Professor E. P. Evans, which 
gives particulars of his last days. It is to be hoped that some 
American university may secure his library : — 


BarersTrassk, 35, I, Municu, June 11, 1876. 
The death of Prof. Haug is a serious loss to the university and to 
Oriental learning in general. It will be very difficult, and in my opinion, 
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quite impossible, to fill his chair. For breadth and accuracy of scholar- 
ship he had no equal in Germany, 7. e., in Europe. In many departments 
of learning he stood quite alone. During the eight years of his connec- 
tion with the University of Munich he had succeeded in giving Oriental 
studies an interest and importance which they never before possessed 
here; he had begun to draw students from different parts of Germany 
and of Europe,—from Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal, England, and 
America, and was rapidly forming a school of young men trained accord- 
ing to his own exact methods of ‘study, and inspired with his own ardent 
and untiring enthusiasm, when he was suddenly cut off in the fiftieth 
year of his age. His health had been undermined by a long residence in 
India, and especially by the hard and exhausting brain-work which he 
performed in that hot climate. He never rested there even in the torrid 
heat of the summer months, and was finally obliged to resign his position 
there and return to Europe. The invigorating air of Munich did him 
good at first, but, as has proved to be the case with many others, it was 
too harsh and changeable for one who had been rendered susceptible to 
cold by a long stay in India. The climate of Munich is very treacherous, 
and gives a fatal sting to the lungs which at first it seems only to refresh 
and stimulate. This was the case with Prof. Haug. About a year ago 
he began to feel this influence, and ought to have taken warning and 
gone at once to a milder climate. But his enthusiasm for his studies 
kept_him here, and also kept him up fora time; but during the past 
winter he was unable to attend to his duties, and, after trying repeatedly 
to lecture, finally broke down entirely. I wrote him from London, advising 
him to go at once to Vevay or Montreux on Lake Leman, and I am told 
that Dr. Ziemsen (a specialist in throat and lung diseases) gave him the 
same adyice. But another physician (Dr. Ranke) dissuaded him on the 
ground that it would be too hot there; a striking example of the stupidity 
of a man’s trying to counsel about matters of which he is utterly ignorant. 
Dr. R. has no experience of the climate there, and knows nothing about it 
except from hearsay. If Haug had gone there in March, according to all 
probabilities he would be still alive, and might have recovered entirely. 
Instead of this, he went to Ragatz, a place not good for lung complaints, 
and took baths, which he ought by all means to have avoided. There is 
no doubt that the baths were the immediate cause of his death, by pro- 
ducing congestion of the brain. He died June 3, about noon. He has 
left a fine library containing also a very valuable collection of Oriental 
manuscripts which he brought with him from India. Of course the 
library and manuscripts will be sold in due time. Mrs. Haug has 
requested me to examine his papers in order to ascertain whether he has 
left any writings which might be published. 
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THINGS AT HOME. 


THE INDIANS. 


We have been startled and pained to read the accounts 
of the terrible victories of the Indians, and the loss of our 
officers and men. Great as 1s our sympathy for so many 
bereaved families, we cannot help feeling that this defeat is 
a just retribution upon our government, upon the army, and 
upon the people of the United States, for breaking faith with 
the Indian, and invading his territory. Our admiration for 
heroism must not blind us to the fact that our army is still 
full of the filibustering spirit, and ready to avail itself of any 
pretext to get orders from the government to encroach upon 
Indian reservations. Our press is responsible. When the ques- 
tion of the Black Hills first came up, there was some talk about 
the injustice of allowing the miners there. But the moment our 
army officers began to move, such is the glamour of military prowess, 
and the Anglo-Saxon love of bullying the weak, that public opinion 
dared, or would, no longer speak. When the reporters in the 
daily papers write about the Indians as “red devils,” what more 
can we expect of the populace than hate and cries for revenge ? 

The meanest, the most unjust and ungrateful charges have 
been made against “Quakers,” and other religious denominations, 
as being responsible in some way for this disaster; they are too 
scandalous to be received in silence by the religious press. If 
there is any movement of our government, and of the President 
himself, which has commanded respect, it is the scheme for civil- 
izing the Indian, and treating him like a fellow-man, through the 
labors of good men sent out under an order at Washington, from 
the various religious denominations in the country. These men 
have gone into savage regions in all directions, carrying the 
arts of peace; delicate women, often their wives, have lived in 
the wilderness and taught the poor savages household arts, and, 
when their dull ears would listen, the Gospel of Christ. They 
have borne hardships, yet made no talk of self-sacrifice, but 
worked with an “enthusiasm for humanity.” Will the country 
allow such men and women as these to be misrepresented? Be- 


cause we have made a wicked blunder, shall we throw the blame 


on the deserving and innocent? Before we enter upon a war of 


extermination, will not the true sentiment of the country assert 
itself ? 
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AN INTERESTING ITEM. 


An absence in the country has prevented us from receiving our 
usual file of exchanges, so that we have not much to report in 
regard to the ecclesiastical world at home. 

We cut the following paragraph taken from the Woman's 
Journal, and are glad to insert it in this number of our Review, 
-because it is in keeping with what we have to present, in a portion 
of our notes from abroad, regarding the movements of women in 
England : — 


The Boylston Medical Committee appointed by the President and 
Fellows of Harvard University has just awarded a prize of $200 to Mrs. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, of New York City, for the best dissertation on the 
subject proposed for 1876. 

The Committee, consisting of 


Dr. J. B.S. Jackson, Dr. H. J. Bigelow, 
Dr. D. H. Storer, Dr. R. M. Hodges, 
Dr. Chas. G. Putnam, Dr. Calvin Ellis, 

Dr. Morrill Wyman, Dr. Samuel Cabot, 


was unanimous in its verdict in favor of Dr. Mary Jacobi’s essay. 

The friends of the higher education of women are to be congratulated 
upon this result of the patient, candid, and exhaustive research which 
Mrs. Jacobi has given to this important subject. It is one of vital inter- 
est to all women, and the statistics upon which this prize dissertation is 
based will go far to prove that nothing in the physical constitution of 
woman need prevent her demanding and receiving an equal education 
with man. 


CAMBRIDGE, June 6, 1876. 


The papers were to be sent to Dr. J. B. S. Jackson, Boston, on or before 
the first Wednesday in April, 1876. ‘'The manuscripts were to be written 
in a distinct and plain hand-writing, the pages bound ina book-form,” etc. 
They were to be accompanied in all cases by a sealed packet, on which 
should be written some device or sentence, and in which should be 
enclosed the author’s name and residence. Any clue by which the author- 
ship could be made known to the committee was to debar from competi- 
tion. Either by inadvertence or design, the conditions were so worded as 
to leave competition open to all, irrespective of sex. The fact probably 
was that no pains had ever been taken to guard against feminine compe- 
tition, simply because it had always been taken for granted that nobody 
but men, and no men but doctors, would compete for a medical prize. 

It is a happy coincidence that, in the discussion of a question which 
directly involves woman’s capacity to pursue the higher education, a 
woman, in the judgment of experts, bears off the palm, while the fact of 
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her sex was unknown and unsuspected by the’ judges. This result is 
itself a final and conclusive practical refutation of the theory of woman’s 
physical disability for the highest professional attainments. 


THINGS ABROAD. 
OUTSIDE VIEWS OF OURSELVES. 


Mr. Gladstone’s article in the Contemporary Review, on “'The | 
Courses of Religious Thought,” is careful, studied, and means to 
be fair and comprehensive. He evidently wants to do the hand- 
some thing by all religious thinkers, as, for instance, the Unita- 
rians. He tries to be courteous and broad in his survey of them, — 
but many a good orthodox man might say much harsher words of 
their doctrines, and yet show underneath, perhaps, a warmer heart 
of human brotherhood. Mr. Gladstone’s views of us are scholas- 
tic. He has read and admired the writings of some of our noblest 
and most philosophical thinkers, but he probably knows very little 
of Unitarian Christianity, church services, and good principles 
put in practice throughout our societies, and among our people 
generally in England and America. If he did he would find that 
it was not necessary to press hard his catholicity in order to 
include us within the Church of Christ, nor to force his imagina- 
tion to feel that we also know, as well as his co-religionists, the 
beauty of holiness. If he could divest his mind for awhile of the 
imposing liturgy of his church, and, what is still more important, 
of the phraseology of the ancient creeds, he would see, we believe, 
that the substance of Christ’s religion, and the traditions and rites 
of his church, are in full force among us organized Unitarians, 
and that the gulf between us and the old establishments is not so 
wide but that sympathetic religious souls can pass and repass, 
and feel themselves refreshed and uplifted by a change of air, 
although, for every-day life, they may prefer the household of their 
own faith. Mr. Gladstone seems to have that kind of fear that 
the old-fashioned religious community have had of us in Boston 
and its surroundings,—the fear that we are too intellectual, too 
cultivated, too philanthropic, too moral, too good, even. This is 
not surprising in a class of people who have inherited Calvinism 
from their ancestors; who, however much distaste they may 
secretly feel for it, are afraid they ought to uphold it; who are 
slow to see that it was not the Calvinism that made their ancestors 
great, but their courage, firmness, uprightness, and piety. We 
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cannot, however, suppose the ex-Premier of England, the univer 
sity graduate, the English churchman, is afraid of learning or the 
graces of religion. Yet even he, although he confesses that 
“devotion and fervor still reside” within our “precinct of some- 
what chill abstractions,”— even he fears that our “goodness itself 
may be a snare,” using almost precisely the same expression which 
an old-school theologian of narrow bent and education might 
have used, and actually did use, here twenty-five or thirty years 
ago. The fact is, that the most intelligent people reared in the 
ancient churches cannot quite get away from the feeling that it 
will not do for religion to be too pleasant and enjoyable. It is 
not quite safe. It must mortify the intellect in some way, get 
under the tastes, snub the natural inclinations, rather than let 
man be the free, spontaneous, joyful being in Christ Jesus which 
he should be, as the disciple of One who came eating and drink- 
ing, and who was never bound down by any rule except the law 
of sweet liberty and loyalty to his Father. We owe it to our 
hymns, and especially to our Methodist brethren, that we have 
got’ back this spirit of joy into the Church. But the Christian 
world must be willing to allow another kind of joy beside that of 
sacred song. It must permit the joy of up-soaring thought, of 
ideal speculation, of transcendental emotions, and remember that, 
although they seem to lift the seers too far away from every-day 
vision, they only raise on tip-toe the masses of religious people, 
and give them glances into broader fields of knowledge and love, 
while the Christian Church, refreshed by these out-looks, still 
remains on terra firma, to guide the simple and the wise alike in 
the plain paths of truth. 

In contrast to this article we must allude to a little paper in a 
number of the Jnquirer, by William Henry Channing, which has 
the right key-note, and shows us how this truly spiritual thinker 
becomes every day more permeated with the gospel of love, 
raying out from the Father, and best shown in Jesus Christ. Mr. 
Channing’s heart seems to reach out in longings for fellowship 
with all Christians of whatever name. Hear what he says to us 
all, and let us not forget it: — 


The most earnest Christians of every denomination are aspiring to 
attain to the real Christ-life, to that heavenly form of goodness, truth, 
and love, made one in peace and joy, which shone forth with such splen- 
dor through the illustrious Son of Man. More reverently, trustingly, and 
hopefully than ever do they look up to Jesus, seek friendship with Jesus, 
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long to be conformed to the image of this “first-born among many breth- 
ren,” and strive after full communion with the Father and the Son by a 
life of love, one harmonious and universal as their own. 

This spirit of fellowship, at once filial and fraternal, with the Father, 
the Son, and the whole family of the children of God, is not only the 
ideal of our age, but more and more is it profoundly felt that this real 
religion alone can cure the threatening ills of this generation throughout 
the Christian world, —its national rivalries, ambitions, and conflicts; its 
class jealousies, mistrusts, and collisions; its fevered thirst for gain and 
mercenary recklessness; its luxury, ostentation, effeminacy, and pride; 
its cynicism, alternating with sceptical indifference; its mechanical fatal- 
ism, lapsing into passionate lawlessness; its presumptuous sciolism and 
intellectual unrest; its social despair and unsettled morality; its senti- 
mental pantheism and atheistic heartlessness. Ultramontane tradition 
on the one side, and materialistic science on the other, revolutionary 
internationalism here, and hierarchic positivism there, in vain present 
their claims to serve as germs of order for our distracted societies; while 
the disorganized masses of our crowded communities are swept along on 
the flood of corruption from mere lack of loyal reverence, A revival of 
real religion only can heal these maladies. And such a revival we, of all 
Christians, with our radiant gospel of good tidings, should be most 
prompt to promote. 

{ 
REMINISCENCES OF HOLLAND. 


The Argonaut, an English paper, has had an interesting series 
of articles about the Dutch church, by a lady, Mrs. Van Hey- 
thuysen. She belongs to what we should call here the liberal 
orthodox school. She speaks good words for the rationalistic 
school, expressing her sympathy for them in their anxieties and 
honest struggles for the truth. We are accustomed here only to 
see these thinkers in the light of cool reason, and this, added to 
the Dutch phlegm and literalism, has made us liable to forget that 


our brethren there, in their somewhat destructive criticism, have 
any hearts. She says :— 


I believe that, generally speaking, it has been on the great Christian 
principle of value for truth and sincerity, above all things, that their 
inquiries have been entered on and prosecuted; and this has been done, 
for the most part, with reverence and seriousness, and, in some cases, with 
real sorrow, to resign for conscience’ sake convictions once so dear. In 
their chill and gloomy twilight, how many labor on patiently and 
devotedly for what they esteem their fellow-creatures’ good, and the 
religious elevation of their brother-man, and among how many does there 
still prevail an intense feeling of reverence and love for Christ ! 
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She goes on to speak of the so-called Evangelical party, and 
shows here the same spirit of fairness and sympathy which, if 
carried out by all, we believe would enable these different parties 
in the Protestant Church on the Continent to exist, and not only 
exist, but magnify and adorn each other. She says of this last- 
named party :— 


Do not Evangelicals resemble each other all the world over? In Eng- 
land and Holland, at all events, they closely do. There are the same 
narrowness and exclusiveness ; the same set phrases and shibboleths; the 
same leaning on teachers, systems, and standards; the same ignoring of 
the intellectual needs and duties of man, —yes, all these; but also the 
saine seriousness of soul and development of spiritual life, the same living 
for one great and determined end, the same happy peace of mind (not 
leading to ease, but to action full of courage and encouragement, embrac- 
ing in its beneficent endeavors the whole world), the same heart-comfort 
in sorrow, the same strength in suffering, the same triumph over death. 
O Evangelicals, Orthodox, or whatever else ye may be called, never, never 
shall ye die out while poor mortals find these things among you! Never 
shall ye die out, but ye shall continue to repulse and lose many high- 
toned minds and sensitive consciousnesses, and to perplex and harass 
many who fain would walk in the light they feel to be among you, unless 
that light can shine: more widely, deeply, and full-orbed, reaching the 
needs of man’s whole being, intellectual and moral, as well as spiritual. 
Can this be? That is just the question which was earnestly asked in 
little Holland, and to which an answer has been attempted by a fourth 
party, the ‘ Modern Orthodox. ” 


This latter party evidently has her sympathies, most especially. 
Its chief representative is Mr. Gunning, of the Hague, who is 
endeavoring to bring his church, with all its venerable usages and 
affections, into harmony with the fresh thought and piety of the 
present day. We should be glad to know more about him. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS IN ENGLAND. 


We have received our package of journals and reports from 
our friends in England, disinterested women, who are doing all in 
their power to elevate their own sex. We opened the bundle on 
a hot summer’s day, with that kind of reluctance which the heat 
causes us to feel in regard to any effort of the mind or body. 
But no sooner did our eye fall upon {he pages, than we found 
ourselves attracted, as we were last year, by the variety of the 
subjects dealt with, and the grace and dignity with which they 
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were treated. Surely, the teachers and scholars of England ought 
to be grateful for the enthusiastic labors of this corp of able and 
accomplished women, who are setting this movement on foot, 
supported by the most influential persons in the country, and the 
contributions of a generous, though slow, public. 

In the January number of the Journal of the Women’s Hduca- 
tional Union the present position of their work is reviewed; it has 
now entered upon its fifth year. The writer speaks modestly of 
what they have accomplished. “The Union,” she says, “has not 
developed rapidly, but it is an accredited thing, doing here a little 
and there a little.” The Girls’ Public Day School Company, which 
it has established, is only one of the many good works done. 
Speaking of Girton College, the writer says :— 


The public are as reluctant as ever to give financial help to Girton 
College ; but the idea that the education received there may be fitting and 
desirable for women is surely, however slowly, gaining ground; for the 
candidates asking for admission increase in number, and must even, as 
we stated lately, be refused this year, unless funds can be raised for 
enlarging the building. Again, the Universities take no step towards 
opening their gates to women. Oxford has done nothing as yet in aid of 
their higher education; London has admitted them to its matriculation 
examination only ; and Cambridge, where the advantages of the highest 
examinations have privately been given by the generous help of members 
of the university, has still refused all public recognition of the fact, and 
has effaced, as far as possible, all the prestige of success. Yet within 
its very gates, and by the hands of its own members, other work, also, 
is going on which will assuredly, in course of time, force open the portals 
now closed against us. All that is doing at Girton, at Newnham Hall, 
and wherever the university extension scheme is working, and wherever 
women are studying for the London University examination —all this, 
though ostensibly favored by a few only, though opposed by all the array 
of prejudice which ostensibly seems strong as ever, and is indeed power- 
ful enough to prevent material assistance being liberally given, — all this, 
I say, is daily undermining opposition, and proves how much progress has 
really been made... . 


Miss Shirreff read at the Social Science Congress last October 
a paper of which we have some extracts; it is clear, able, and con- 
vincing. She is speaking of the High Schools which they have 
founded for girls. The great difficulty is in finding suitable 
women teachers; and this shows, she says, the terrible injustice 
done to women in the matter of educational endowments; it is 
the cause of this state of things. She speaks of the vast endowed 
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institutions bequeathed to universities, which have given to men 
every advantage for study, and have also helped them in their 
future careers. These advantages are denied to women. We 
know it is said by many in this country, “Why should not men 
have separate universities and colleges for themselves, if they wish 
it?” Certainly they have a right to establish such, we answer; 
but they have no right to monopolize public universities; nor, as 
is the case in Harvard College, the advantages, many of which 
have been bequeathed to it by women themselves. We quote a 
portion of this address : — 


The greatness and importance of our endowed schools and colleges 
have given social importance to the scholastic profession. Men have em- 
braced it from choice, as they would any other learned career, and know 
that they will occupy a position which always commands respect, and 
which may open the way to wealth or high dignity; women, on the other 
hand, except in cases of decided vocation, have given themselves to teach- 
ing, as the only occupation which the customs of society left open to them. 
Perhaps, also, alas! as the one in which capacity was the least likely to be 
tested. When a man leaves the university and finds employment in a 
great school, though he is new to his work, and sorely needs the special 
training which England alone, of all civilized countries, allows him to go 
without, still he is aided by the long habits of the school,— traditions are 
handed down, perhaps from some great mind, such as from time to time 
has broken through the mere routine of school life. Old institutions have, 
in themselves, a strengthening and ennobling influence, revered associa- 
tions linger round their past, and the future is all their own,— the assured 
field of hope and progress. What have women to compare with this? 
What has come to them of this rich heritage of the past? Nothing! 
Each school-mistress of a school begins an isolated work on the lines she 
‘must trace for herself, with a slough of ignorance and failure behind, and 
little as yet to cheer the dreary waste that opens before her! Here and 
there a woman of great ability, or endowed with rare educational power, 
forces her way against all obstacles; and accordingly, in the midst of the 
generally low condition of teaching for girls, there have been some admir- 
able schools, to whose good influence we may, doubtless, in great part, 
ascribe the new spirit of zeal and desire for improvement with which 
young women have sought, in all directions, the means of higher culture 
which the last few years have opened to them; but once more, let us 
remember that the nation, through its long neglect, has forfeited all 
right to expect good work from women. 


There is a series of original articles on courses of study for 
girls, signed E. 8., whom we suppose to be Miss Shirreff, co-editor 
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with Mr. Bartley. She has some wise words in regard to girls’ 
studies. We have only room to quote a short passage : — 


We have, then, two general principles to bear in mind in constructing 
a scheme of studies for girls; first, the fundamental principle of all 
school instruction, that it shall make mental training its main purpose ; 
and, secondly, that it shall be directed to keep up intellectual activity 
when no outer inducement to such activity shall exist; remembering that 
the real mental cultivation that enriches the whole of life is not in pro- 
portion merely to the acquirement that may be reached at the close of 
school studies, but in proportion to the wide interests, to the refined 
tastes, to the love of knowledge, and to the activity of the imagination, 
which can be brought to bear, by man or woman, on future study or 
future work. What we have a right to require as the result of school 
studies is, that young minds should be prepared to seek knowledge, and 
to use it in any direction in which circumstances may point their labors, 
and be enabled, through acquaintance with great principles, and the help 
of a thorough ground-work of essential knowledge, to observe much, to 
learn much, and, learning and working, to enjoy much. 


There have been some delightful articles in this journal on the 
“English Language and Literature,” by Miss Shore, full of racy 
and fresh ideas, and indicating a living and not merely scholastic 
comprehension of the subject. Prof. Max Miller wrote a very 
sprightly address for the meeting of the High School Company 
for Girls. It is so cordial and bright that we cannot resist quot- 
ing a little of it: — 


It is a very pleasant task to move a resolution to which one feels certain 
that there will be no opposition of any kind; for however much those 
who are assembled here to-day may differ on many points, on this, I feel 
convinced, they will all agree,—that those who have launched this - 
Society, and have kept it afloat during the past years, haye proved them- 
selves excellent captains, lieutenants, steersmen, and pilots. You prob- 
ably all know the old story of the two sailors who were discussing among 
themselves whether Nelson would go to heaven or to some other place. 
Their faith in his seamanship and his pluck was, of course, unbounded, 
and one of them said: “ Well, I am sure I don’t know where he is going ; 
but this I know, wherever he wants to go he will get in.” 


We may say 
the same, I believe, of our Society, 


as long as we retain our president, our 
vice-presidents, our chairman, our organizing secretaries, and all the rest 
of our valiant crew. Wherever they want to go, we feel sure they will 
get in. And here, ladies and gentlemen, I can speak from experience. 
If ever there was a place that seemed impregnable, it was Oxford. For 
years, as my children were growing up, I felt the want of a good school 
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for girls. For years the vice-presidents and secretaries of our Society 
have asked whether it would not be possible to establish a school at 
“Oxford on the principles of our Society. The answer was always the 
same: “It is hopeless, it is impossible.” I shall not weary you with all 
the reasons why it was supposed to be hopeless and impossible. All T can 
say is, that even those who, like myself, were most anxious for the estab- 
lishment of a high school at Oxford thought it hopeless, and did the best 
they could, by engaging the best governesses they could find, and organiz- 
ing classes. for children among their friends. But now all is changed, as 
if by magic, and in the end, it was no longer a question of our Society 
besieging Oxford, but of Oxford besieging and beseeching our Society to 
establish, as soon as possible, one of the high schools for girls within the 
precincts of the old university. 

If you have good teachers, why should learning be anything but a real 
pleasure? What is learning but to go to a theatre, to see the most mar- 
vellous marvels of the world we live in? Is there no curiosity in chil- 
dren? Are they not constantly asking questions? Are they not out of 
temper if they have nothing to do? I do not mean to say that there is no 
effort required in learning; but the very effort can be made pleasant. 
What are our great sciences, whether mathematics, or grammar, or 
_botany, or anything else that we have to learn? They all had very sim- 
ple beginnings; their foundations were laid by men who were mere chil- 
dren in knowledge. ... 

What can be drier than grammar, particularly as it is now taught? 
How long does it take to make boys understand the meaning of such 
simple things as a nominative, an accusative, an ablative? My own boy 
had been so elaborately taught what was the meaning of the nominative 
and the accusative that of course he did not know one from the other. So 
I gave him, once a box on the ear, and asked him, ‘“ Now tell me who is 
the nominative?” ‘The nominative is papa,” he said. ‘ And who is 
the accusative?” “I am the accusative,” he said. “And what is my 
hand?” I said. “That is the ablative,” he answered. “The ablative?” 
T said. “Why the ablative expresses removal from a place; but I strike, 
not away from my hand, but with my hand. My hand is, therefore, the 
instrumental case.” To this he demurred. It was not in his grammar ; 
and for the present he will have to call it ablative... . 


We have received also “Reports of the York Ladies’ Educa- 
tional Association,” “Report by the Committee of the Cambridge 
University Lectures at York,” “The York School of Cookery 
Report,” and others. Miss Swaine, our correspondent at York, 
herself an active worker, speaks very encouragingly of both these 
movements. 


The Woman Suffrage Journal contains some interesting 
14 
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accounts of drawing-room meetings in London. Miss Becker, the 
editor of this journal, in the course of a speech there, in which 
she touches upon the polish of social life and the amenities of 
society, says: — 


We are told in a story that has been quoted before, that when Grand- 
court took Gwendolen home to visit his uncle, after he had been married 
a few weeks, when something annoyed him, he permitted himself to use 
strong language. Now, I think all men are not Grandcourts, yet in ordi- 
nary daily life, when this polish of society is worn off, there is danger 
that both men and women may allow a little temper to brush away the 
bloom from this exceedingly chivalrous devotion; and unless there is a 
solid growth of respect and deference, founded on something deeper than 
this social custom, there is a danger that the domestic harmony may be 
broken. But if we go into the lower classes of society, we come into 
regions where these social, pleasing ways are not known. We come upon 
men accustomed to think of their own pleasure; accustomed to go into 
public-houses; accustomed to the rough ways of the world; accustomed to 
look upon their wives and families in the light more of drudges than of 
companions, and then we find the necessity for some legal equality very 
great indeed. I believe the most effectual means of repressing crimes of. 
violence against women, wife-beating, and that class of crimes, will be to 
produce, by an Act of Parliament, a conviction that a woman is a person 
with rights equal to those of a man. 


Mrs. Helen Bright Clark, daughter of John Bright, M. P., spoke 
some very judicious words in regard to the demeanor of women:— 


I daresay there are some here to-night, who have what may be called 
in this matter unbelieving husbands. Don’t try to drive them; but try 
by-all means to persuade them, only let it be by the most reasonable and 
judicious persuasion. Sometimes in a family even silence may be per- 
suasive. I can quite sympathize with a man who is always under the 
apprehension that whatever subject is started, conversation will always 
come round in the end to women’s suffrage. It does not appear so 
interesting and important to him as it does to you and me; and you must 
bear this in mind. I am sure that women need to use great tact and 
patience in this matter, and that, for want of this tact and this considera- 
tion, harm has sometimes been done to our cause. Now you know that 
one great fear that men have in connection with our movement is, lest 


an interest in politics, and the admission of women householders to 
express that interest through their votes, 


should draw women away from 
their domestic duties. 


It is a curious fear. They seem to forget that 
men have also domestic duties, and that among them is the grave and 
often very arduous one of providing for their families, and that the con- 
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scientious performance of these duties does not prevent a man from 
being an intelligent citizen and giving an intelligent vote; that is, if he 
has any intelligence in him to begin with. However, since this fear does 
undoubtedly beset many people’s minds, let me urge on women to be 
especially careful that their lives should give no sort of color to this 
idea. Do you try to make your homes more attractive, not less so, 
because you have begun to think in a somewhat wider circle. And don’t 
let the men with whom you are connected have any reason to think that 
politics will make women hard. Rather let them see, if possible, that 
your gentler sympathies, if, as I hope, you have these gentle sympathies 
they sometimes speak of, may tend to soften politics, and may, perhaps, 
do something to make a contest one of principles rather than personali- 
ties. If you take an interest in and study those subjects in which your 
fathers and brothers happen to be specially interested, depend upon it 
they will find it agreeable, and they will perhaps end in finding that your 
subjects are interesting to them. 

Mey Tey ip 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Outlines of the Religion and Philosophy of Swedenborg. By 
Theophilus Parsons. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876, Pp. 
318. 


Prof, Parsons’ volumes of Essays contain the most lucid and 
satisfactory statements of the Swedenborgian philosophy and the- 
ology with which we are acquainted, and are full of value to 
religious-minded readers of whatever theological name. They 
may fairly be claimed as among the best productions of the relig- 
ious literature of this country. But from the form in which the 
“Essay” is necessarily cast, they only treat the subjects which 
they discuss as separate themes, and do not present the system on 
which they are founded in its organic wholeness and unity. This 
is therefore the plan of Prof. Parsons’ present work, which will 
meet a real want, as a clear, attractive exposition of the Sweden- 
borgian tenets, for an ewoteric audience. In fourteen chapters, 
the author goes over the whole religious and philosophical ground- 
work of the system. No fair-minded person can read these seri- 
ous and thoughtful pages, without perceiving that in many points 
the leaven of Swedenborg’s ideas has profoundly influenced the 
real if not the formulated theology of Protestant Christendom. 

This compact volume must meet with a thoughtful reception ; 
we trust that it will lead fresh readers to the knowledge of the - 
volumes of Essays that have gone before it. 


For Summer Afternoons. By Susan Coolidge. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 1876. $1.25: 


A charming collection of stories about New England people 
and things, in time of peace and war,— parted from each other by 
lovely bits of verse. “Martin” in the hospital, brings freshly 
back the terrible earnest of those days so far away, yet so near to 
all of us who have lived through them; the “ Camp-Meeting 
Idyl” is very racy; “Under the Sea” is full of the color of Mt. 
Desert. The dainty little volume is a very charming companion 
for these days when “summer faints in the sky.” 
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We can say the same thing, too, of the other volume of summer 
stories which the same publishers send us :— 


Silver Pitchers: and Independence. A Centennial Love Story. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. $1.25. 


A sheaf of nine stories, in Miss Alcott’s piquant and spicy style, 
with now a touch of pathos which brings tears into the eyes, and 
now a sparkle of humor which brings the laughter. In “Tran- 
scendental Wild Oats,” we have a real contribution to the history 
of the experiments, like Brook Farm, with which Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s fistory of Transcendentalism has just made us freshly 
acquainted; and side by side with that, and with the revelations 
of Hawthorne’s journals on this subject, should be read this chap- 
ter in which Miss Alcott sketches the humorous and tragic aspects 
of the history with a rare sympathy. “By the River” is tenderly 
sympathetic with the unappreciated struggles of a rural genius 
for light and air. In the story from which the volume takes its 
name a picture is drawn of the success of three young girls in 
introducing a temperance reform in their town,—a pleasing but 
rather rose-colored picture, in which obstacles melt away like 
morning mist, much more harmlessly than they usually do in real 
life. But this is the story-teller’s privilege. 


A Living Faith. By George S. Merriam. “Boston: Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co. 1876. 


In this thoughtful and inspiring volume the recent editor of the 
Christian Union emerges from the veil of secrecy which envelops 
the editorial personality, and gathers up the best harvest of his five 
years in the “sanctum,” in thirty-seven chapters which first ap- 
peared as editorials in that religious journal. These are no ephem- 
eral bits of newspaper writing, made to fill a column, and deserving 
nothing better than to be forgotten. ‘The idea is frequently held 
that a newspaper somehow edits itself, or, at any rate, that one 
man can do it about as well as another. But such writers as Mr. 
Merriam or Mr. Gladden give the most convincing proof how 
important the man is to the place. It is the genuine, manly voice 
penetrating through these impersonal wrappings, which makes a 
great journal to be a living power. The brief, full chapters of A 
Living Faith are a striking evidence that their author did quite 
as much as the great preacher, on whose name the Christian 
Union was built, to make that journal a mighty organ of liberal 
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Christianity, in the true sense of the words. Here are articles 
which have gone far beyond the columns which first contained 
them, and which speak home to the best religious convictions of 
the time, — the wise, serious thought of a student of religion and 
a believer in Christianity as the religion of the future. Such 
earnest and helpful words will do much to show many persons 
how: Christianity belongs to the future as well as to the past. 


Sights and Insights: Patience Strong’s Story of Over the Way. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
1876. ‘Two Volumes. : 


Mrs. Whitney is the New England author who préeminently 
takes up into her stories the very spiritual flavor and characteristic 
life of the soil from which they spring. Her characters are New 
Englanders through and through, of all the various types, with 
the plain, shrewd common sense, keen wit, and homely air of 
country folk, or with the superadded polish of culture, and have 
enriched our literature with some of the best illustrations of these 
qualities which we know. But beyond this power of interpreting 
the common life of what our forefathers truly called “a peculiar 
people” to itself, she has the gift, which belongs to the poet’s nature, 
of reading deeper lessons of vision and sign; and there is not a 
page which does not disclose glimpses into some deep and stirring 
spiritual truth. So that each new book from her finds welcome, 
not only as a story, to beguile the summer time, but as a friend, 
bringing quickening influence. 

The Sights and Insights is well named; for it blends, even 
more than its predecessors, this double quality which runs through 
them all, seeing everywhere the more profound truth which 
underlies the visible fact. It give us old friends, like Patience 
Strong, and makes us acquainted with new ones, in. the fresh 
surroundings of European experiences. We do not undertake to 
give any outline of the story, which our readers will not fail to 
follow through its lovely wanderings in England, and Switzer- 
land, and Italy. The sense and wisdom of Patience Strong, the 
Yankee wit of Emery Ann, the easy-going comfortableness of 
Mrs. Regis, the proud nobility of Margaret, the chivalry of Paul 
Rushleigh, all play their part in working out the drama, ever new, 
of two high, true souls finding their way to each other, and the 
story of a pure love irradiates some of the exquisite places of the 
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earth with its light. And Euphrasia Kirkbright and the Arm- 
strongs make the story homelike, while Hugh Truesdaile and Lady 
Christian bring in the presence of a noble English manhood and 
womanhood, evidently drawn from the life from real people whom 
we can know and love. 

All this is framed in pictures of sea or mountains, of grand old 
churches and historic places, which seize the essential heart of the 
picture, and help the untravelled reader to see it, or bring it 
freshly back to those who have already looked on it with the 
bodily eye, — better than any descriptions which we know. Such 
pieces of word-painting as that of Mont Blanc and the Mer de 
Glace, or that of Milan cathedral, or the many bits of Florence 
and Rome, are not talk about the thing, but give us the thing 
itself. 

And these volumes are very rich in thoughts of quickening 
power and insight, —all tending to give that spiritual impulse 
which one of the opening sentences of the book states beautifully 
as a result of travel: “I shall be able to think that life and love, 
like the planet, are round; and that, though we lose out of our 
little horizon, nothing that holds to them by the eternal gravita- 
tion ever falls away.” 


Life of Israel Putnam (“Old Put”), Major General in the Con- 
tinental Army. By Increase N. Tarbox. With map and illus- 
trations. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 1876. 


This solid volume is very interesting as the story of a noble 
_ and lion-hearted man, to whom the country owes an imperishable 
debt of gratitude; and it was well to tell it again in this Centen- 
nial year. As a piece of biography, it is marred not a little by 
the disproportionate space which Mr. Tarbox has given to the 
vindication of Putnam’s claims to be considered the commander 
at Bunker Hill. About half the volume is occupied by this 
argument, which was evidently called out by the celebration of 
the 17th of June, in 1875, when, certainly, Col. Prescott was 
made to stand forth, somewhat too exclusively, as the hero of the 
day. But in his zeal, Mr. Tarbox is inclined to forget, as well as 
his opponents, that the glory of that day is big enough for both 
Putnam and Prescott. By this surrender of space to the impor- 
tant controversy, the author is obliged to curtail the story of Put- 
nam’s exploits and hair-breadth escapes during the French War, 
and in the last years of his military career. 
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Modern Materialism: Its Attitude towards Theology. By Rev. 
James Martineau. Boston: George H. Ellis, 7 Tremont Place. 
1876. 

This handsome pamphlet contains two memorable articles re- 
printed from the Contemporary Review, in which Dr. Martineau 
replies to Prof. Tyndall’s criticisms on his address entitled “Relig- 
ion as Affected by Modern Materialism.” No finer piece of liter- 
ary workmanship —no more vigorous and victorious grappling 
with a great subject — has been given to us by this eloquent and 
lofty teacher of our generation; and no one who studies the 
aspects of the controversy between “science” and “religion ” can 
afford to be ignorant of this latest and strongest word upon it. 
To bring them within the reach of every one, the articles have 
been published in this form, at a nominal price, and can be 
obtained from the printer of this Review, or from the American 
Unitarian Association. 


La Vie aux Ktats Unis, Notes de Voyage. Par Xavier Eyma. 
Paris: EK. Plon et Cie. 


This is a very different book, in plan, in style, and in substance 
from the work of Claudio Jannet, which we noticed a few months 
ago. It is not at all philosophical, and has no pretence of analy- 
sis or discussion of the American system of government, or even 
of the characteristic traits of the American people. It is a series 
of discursive sketches, sensational, extravagant, exaggerated some- 
times almost to the Mark Twain absurdity, of life and manners in 
the ruder societies of the land, on steamboats, and in the Western 
region. A great many comical stories are told, and the humor is 
always fresh and sparkling. Not much is said of religion and the 
sects. Kyma has visited this country several times. and has 
written entertaining accounts of his adventures among the In- 
dians. But he is more of a Mittérateur than a traveller, and always 
makes Paris and France the motive and standard of his obse va- 
tions and judgments. He provokes the reader while he fascinates. 
In spite of what seem to be libels and caricatures of manners and 
customs, Kyma protests that he loves the United States, loves 
republican ideas, loves the people whom he ridicules. They are 
an unmusical race, and call incessantly for “ Yankee Doodle” and 
“Hail Columbia”; both of which, by the way, are foreign airs. 
They are rapacious and grasping, worship the “almighty dollar,” 
and are not particular as to the means of getting it. The women 
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are bold, and the men are reckless; but, after all, they are gener- 
ous and frank, and do not cheat the men whom they shoot or 
ruin. Eyma is especially full in his sketches of the Pennsylvania 
oil region, and of the Western gamblers. He has a passion for 
describing operations of hazard and chance. Meadville, as it is 
shown in this book, is not the Meadville of to-day, but the Mead- 
ville of ten years ago, when it was an oil centre, and the McHenry 
Hotel was new and famous. The race of Dutch shopkeepers, who 
here sit for their portraits, have given place in that City of the 
Hills to another race more intelligent and enterprising. Singu- 
larly enough, Eyma makes no mention in his sketch of Meadville, 
of the exquisite scenery, or of the seminaries. To describe Mead- 
ville without noticing Alleghany College or the Unitarian Theo- 
logical School, is like leaving out the part of Hamlet from the 
play of Hamlet. 

The closing chapter of the book is all about Cuba, and has noth- 
ing to do with the United States. Yet it is one of the most 
entertaining, and the reader will be glad that it is appended. 
Altogether, we may say of Hyma’s book that it is good-tempered, 
amusing, and, making allowance for its sensational purpose, just 
in its general view of the United States and the American 
people. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. Inaugural addresses of German Professors are usually some- 
thing more than rhetorical generalities, and the address of Carl 
Siegfried at Jena, only twenty pages long, is a document of per- 
manent value. It sums up the history of Old Testament exegesis 
in Germa.iy in these last years, showing how changed is the situa- 
tion, and what progress has been made. (die Aufgabe der Ges- 
chi hte der Alttestamentlichen Auslegung in der Gegenwart.) 
Possibly the divisions may seem to some rather too numerous, 
and they may not find the eight periods so well marked and so 
positively separated as the ingenious Professor. He does justice 
to the great service which Jewish learned men have done in the 
explanation of the Sacred Books. One of the strange absurdities, 
cherished until a quite recent date by Christian scholars, is that 
Jews were not to be trusted in their exegesis of their own Law 
and Prophets, because they failed to accept what Christianity 


added. 
15 
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2. Some ten years ago, Ferdinand Becher published two 
curious monographs, one on the “ass’ head crucifix” inscribed on 
the wall of a ruin on the Palatine Hill; the other on the signifi- 
cance of the emblem of the “fish,” so common on the walls of 
the Roman catacombs. These documents, long since out of 
print, now appear in a new edition, and will rejoice the souls of 
‘the archeological students, now more numerous than ever in 
Rome. The first is a pamphlet of forty-four pages, das Spott- 
Crucifix der rimischen Kaiser-Paliste aus dem Anfange des 
dritten Jahrhunderts. The theory is that it was painted on the 
wall of a school to insult one of the Christian pupils by insinuat- 
ing that he worshipped an ass. The second is a much longer dis- 
cussion of the sacred fish monogram in its forms and shapes (die 
Darstellung Jesu Christi unter dem Bilde des Fisches auf den 
Monumenten der Kirche der Katakomben.) 

3. Hans Prutz, in his Phenician sketches and studies (Aus 
Phénizien), has gone over the ground thoroughly, but has not 
gleaned much where Movers, Renan, and Kenrick have reaped so 
faithfully. His book will disappoint those who expect new inter- 
pretations of old inscriptions, or the revelation of inscriptions not 
before discovered. The history of the coast towns, well told as it 
is here, has been told many times, 'even the medizval history of 
the Venetian community in Tyre. The book is not wholly free 
from errors, and some questionable statements are made, as that 
the song and sermon of the Christians in the Church of St. John 
in Damascus are so mixed with Moslem sermon and song as to 
create confusion. Moslem song is rather an unknown quantity 
in the Arab mosques, and any mingling of the mosque prayer 
with the Christian ritual is questionable on various grounds. Herr 
Prutz has amore favorable opinion of the Damascus trafticker, 
“Abu Antika,” than the guide-book compilers have. 

4. Blaise Pascal, that half Protestant Catholic, has been claimed 
as the champion of Evangelical Christianity against the blasphe- 
mies of Rationalism as against the corruptions of Rome. But the 
time has come to disabuse the world of this prejudice, and Herr 
Johann Georg Dreydorff has undertaken to show Pascal in his 
true light in examining and criticising his famous “ Thoughts” 
(Pascal’s Gedanken viber die feligion). The cynical tone of the 
great scholar, his contempt of reason, his dogmatism, his narrow- 
ness, the issue of his speculations in Scepticism and despair rather 
than in clearer views of truth, show that he is a blind guide. The 
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kind of “faith” wrought by Pascal’s method is disheartening, and 
far more unsatisfactory than the authoritative word of the Roman 
Church. The weapons which the Port Royal sect supply are too 
much rusted and blunted to be of use in the present conflict of 
science with religion. 

» 5. A good specimen of the “gushing” style in theological writ- 
ing is the book of the anonymous H. M. E. on the danger and 
menace of the Papacy and its present claim. It is historical in 
form, but is only a historical sketch, with a moral and hortatory 
purpose. Its title, das Papsthum in seiner allmdhlichen Ent- 
wickelung bis auf die Gegenwart, only veils the thought that 
the Infallible Pope means to make himself a Grand Lama of the 
Christian religion and to be worshipped as God; that the Pope is 
only an imperial despot, using the livery of heaven to mask his 
ambitious arrogance,— bringing in spiritual despotism along with 
gross superstitions. The array of evidence which the writer 
brings to support his plea is formidable enough; and the history 
of councils, monastic orders, witchcraft trials, pilgrimages, and 
pious lies seems to justify the assertion that the infallible vicar of 
God is really the prophesied “ man of sin.” 

6. The quality of the work done by the “revision committee” of 
the German Bible may be judged from the specimen published at 
Halle, by Dr. Karl Friedrich Schréder, die Psalmen, nach der 
deutschen Uebersetzung Dr. Martin Luther's, in revidirtem Text. 
From the preface and from the notes, the outlook for the work is 
that of moderate orthodoxy, as cautious, if not as slow, as the 
work of the English revisers. Comparatively few changes of 
phrase are made from Luther’s version, and there are no heretical 
theories to shock the timid. The preface is a statement of the 

_ purpose of the edition, and not at all a general introduction to the 
work. But the German erudition and ingenuity appear in the 
appendix, where Schlottman and Riehm discuss together the 
meaning of the word “God” as applied to Boaz in the book of 
Ruth. There are also catalogues of the changes made in the 
Pentateuch, much fewer than we might expect. 

7. Herr P. Asmus, in his contribution to the philosophy of 
religion (die indogermanische [eligion in den Hauptpunkten 
ihrer Entwickelung) essays to trace the origin of some of the 
modern Christian ideas to their originals in the East, with only 
moderate success. The first volume deals with Buddhist, Brah- 
man, and Chinese religious conceptions. The writer makes the 
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strange mistake of presenting the Chinese religion as a striking 
example of polytheism,— the direct reverse of the fact. What- 
ever may be the abundance of idols in China to-day, historically 
and genetically, China is more atheist than polytheist,— very far 
off from Greece or Egypt. Resemblance, too, is not identity, and 
one may be easily misled into drawing Christian ideas from 
sources in the Vedic hymns, when the real source was quite differ- 
ent. Interpreters of Vedic literature are constantly tempted to 
find more in it than it really contains. 

8. Uber die Grenzen der mechanischen Naturerklérung is the 
title of a book of 170 pages by the noble G. von Hertling, 
“Freiherr.” In argument, the German is more than the peer of 
the Duke of Argyll, though he is also a foe of the mechanical 
philosophy of the universe. It is refreshing to get from Germany 
an argument on this side of the question which is not based on 
theological prejudice, and has real breadth and intelligence. Tyn- 
dall and Huxley will be more likely to claim as an ally this 
German opponent. It is not the method of development that 
Hertling opposes, but the assumption that matter is the first 
element of the development; that there is not, and never was, 
anything behind or beyond; that this is the germ and origin of all 
existence, and that an atom is the first ring in the long chain of 
existences. If all that the German critics say of this book is true, 
it ought to be translated for the reconciliation of science with 
soul, 

9. We noticed at the time of its appearing Franz von Holtzen- 
dorff's tract on the death. penalty. He has followed it with 
another tract on the psychology of murder (die Psychologie des 
Mordes), stoutly upholding his opinion of the injustice and unfit- 
ness of capital punishment, but basing this opinion here on the 
uncertainty of discriminating between the kinds of murder and 
the motives that lead to murder. The law joins as equal crime 
varieties of killing which are morally wide apart,— the murder of 
calculation and of passion, of avarice and of revenge. If the 
penalty is abolished, there will be no need of this discrimination ; 
but it is evident that men are often hung for a crime of which 
they are not morally guilty. Public sentiment, however, at this 
time does not seem to favor the abolition of capital punishment, 


and there is even question of restoring it where it has been 
abolished. 
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THEN, AND INOW: 


AN ADDRESS READ BEFORE THE MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE 
IN ARLINGTON STREET VESTRY, MAY 31, 1876.* 


What we call rest, in living things, is like the dead-point 
of an engine,— a moment of balance, broken in a moment by 
the same play of the machine that brought it on. What we 
call motion is the effort which the living creature makes to 
adjust itself to changes that come about not by its choice or 
’ will,— changes within, from the law of its structure; changes 
without, which it must meet or else perish. 

It is so with the simplest vital motions; it is so, too, with 
those movements of thought which affect the deepest springs 
of character, belief, or hope, and which we call religious. 
But here, the effort to meet the inevitable change is more 
than a vital instinct: it is often a struggle to keep one’s hold 
on a faith which he feels slipping from his grasp; which, if 
he let it go, takes with it very largely the best comfort and 


*This address is here given verbally as delivered, with the addition, however, of 
three paragraphs omitted in the reading. 
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blessing of his life. And, where there is one who is able to 
guide, or even to understand, the changes that come to pass 
in that general movement of thought which we all share in, 
there are, perhaps, a hundred thoughtful enough to watch it 
with interest, but not strong enough to meet it with the 
reaction of their own spirit; for whom it will come at length 
to seem the mere sweep of fate; and their own mind, in con- 
templating it, to be the plaything of destiny. 

What we call liberal theology aims to keep in harmony 
with the general tone of the more advanced thinking (so- 
called) of the time,—that which expresses itself, not 
especially in theology, but in literature and science as well. 
Liberal Christianity aims to follow this larger movement as 
best it may, without cutting adrift from the tradition and 
the devout sentiment: of that Christendom in which it had 
its earlier nurture. That a line of cleavage between these 
two, barely perceptible ten years ago, has been widening to 
an abrupt and deep gulf df separation, may be our present 
misfortune, as it may be for our future better understanding 
and our strength. The exploring or the bridging of it makes 
no part of my present task. 

Each of us watches the sweep of that movement from his 
special point of view; and each of us is apt to be warped in 
his judgment of it by something peculiar to his point of 
view. In many respects, the point of view from which I 
have been obliged to watch it is not that which I myself 
should have chosen. In some respects (let me confess) it 
resembles too much the helpless and saddened position which 
I spoke of at starting, of one who sees it without taking 
active part in it. In particular, I greatly fear to be drawn 
too far from the line of those emotions and sympathies in 
common, which make the compensating blessing of active 
professional life; and which make the movement we are 
considering a profound religious experience to a man, instead 
of being — what Strauss finds it —the mere scientific study 
of a phase in the philosophy of evolution. 

I have no self-glorifications to express, and no self-eriti- 
cisms to suggest, which past years have seen so much of, 
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and no set of theoretical opinions about anything, that I 
should at all venture to offer to the common stock. But any 
man’s testimony is worth something, if he will only try to 
say, simply and frankly, just how what he has seen has 
struck his eye. This is all that I, at least, shall attempt 
to do. 

It will help me—and you too, perhaps — in approaching 
the subject as to which I desire conference with you, if I 
date from one of those nearer moments of rest. and equilib- 
rium, which appear from time to time in the history of relig- 
ious thought. In doing it, I naturally enough turn to the 
time of my own childhood or earlier manhood, and try to 
recall what was the nature of that starting-place, from which 
we looked forward to the work of Christianity, as it then 
seemed to lie before us. The point which I wish to fix in 
memory lies, therefore, somewhere between thirty-five and 
fifty years ago. Although the seeming balance of forces so 
active and vital must needs be delusive, and though what 
seems a fixed point in the perspective may be due to the 
haze of distance, yet I think I can hardly deceive myself in 
believing that the time I have roughly indicated was— in 
our little nook of Christendom—such a time of rest: to our 
souls. The controversial work of Unitarianism was all over, 
and it had got, or seemed to have got, a good working faith. 
The shocking and appalling excrescences of the old theology 
it had removed once for all, for us, by a criticism not very 
searching or profound, perhaps, but at least quite sufficient 
for its task. ‘Things painful and incredible in the biblical 
record it had either explained away in good faith, or unsus- 
pectingly ignored. The critical movement had gone just so 
far that our theory of Christianity was thus absolutely di- 
vested of everything that shocked the conscience or common 
sense; while its hold on habitual reverence, and faith in its 
special sanction and authority, were absolutely unimpaired, 
The immense advantage to peace of mind and strength of 
character was retained, which consists in clinging to a visible 
symbol, honestly believed to be divine; while any suspicion 
of weakness in its intellectual foundation was left for 
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future finding out. For the present, there was the tranquil 
and grateful sense of intellectual rest. 

The general theory of Christianity as accepted at this 
stage — what is sometimes called “old-school Unitarianism ” 
—was, as we have heard President Walker describe it, 
especially adapted to the mind, shaped, as it were, to the de- 
mand, not of speculative theologians, but of serious and edu- 
cated laymen. Such representative names as those of Judge 
White, Judge Story, and Judge Shaw at once occur, when 
we recall that period. These men clung to Christianity 
with the tenacious hold of an honest reverence and a strong 
conviction; with a trained masculine understanding, also, 
which tolerated no affront to reason or good morals. Paley 
and Lardner had established the historical foundations; the 
structure to be built on them was that of rational piety, per- 

sonal morality, and civic virtue. That was the manly, dig- 
nified, and sober type of “ Boston Unitarianism,”—a name 
never to be named without gratitude and honor. Lawyer- 
like, too, it was impatient, perhaps intolerant, of any ques- 
tioning of the foundations. The Bible, those men held, was 
a minister’s credentials. Make what abatement in the popu- 
lar notion of it you honestly may and must: then take it, or 
else leave it, for what it claims to be,—a revelation of abso- 
lute authority to declare the law of life, or to instruct the 
mind on the highest conceivable truth. To their strong and 
sober sense, Christianity, without a supernatural revelation 
of truth, without miracles, without the divine authority of 
Jesus, was a weak delusion, if not a wicked and hypocritical 
pretence. The subtilties of theologians, the refinements of 
criticism, were not for their style of mind. Christianity was 
holy and venerable to them, because it meant that virtue 
which regulates the life and saves the State. In the words 
which I copy from the clear, firm autograph of President 


Quincy — the accurate and perfect expression of this mental 
temper,— 


Human happiness has no perfect security but freedom; freedom none 
but virtue; virtue none but knowledge; and neither freedom, virtue, nor 
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knowledge has any vigor, or immortal hope, except in the principles of 
the Christian faith, and in the sanctions of the Christian religion. 


I wish to express, with all the emphasis of which I am 
capable, my veneration and gratitude for these noble men, 
and for the type of rational, manly, and tender piety which 
they have left us. There are two sorts of people who do 
them and it a great injustice: those in other sects or ata 
distance, who fancy something in it cold, haughty, and 
exclusive ; and the liberals of a younger day, who think 
with a certain lofty disdain of its strict and austere conserv- 
atism. But to those of my own generation, the life that was 
in its veins gave the very mother’s milk on which we were 
nurtured ; and it is impossible for us to think of it without a 
certain filial tenderness. Nay, such is the force of reverent 
habit, Iam apt to think that Christianity, in all its ages of 
evolution, and in all its numberless forms, has never taken a 
type at once so free of ecclesiastical pressure, and in itself so 
manly, sweet, and noble. A faith which expressed itself in 
the ideal thought of Channing, the consolations and hymns 
of Greenwood, the tender wisdom of Ephraim Peabody; a 
personal piety whose profession and aim were the “ formation 
of the Christian character”; a charity which created the 
Fraternity of Churches, and has made itself felt for fifty years 
in the tone and pattern of every good work done in this 
community,— these may very well challenge comparison with 
anything its critics have to show; and may very well make 
those of us who think we have outgrown it pause to consider 
whether, for a generation or two at any rate, we are likely to 
find anything so good to take its place. 

But the moment of intellectual rest is only a moment; 
then comes the next inevitable step of intellectual advance. 
It is not our fault if what was so fair and good for our 
fathers has relaxed its hold on us, and has lost its hold for 
our children. I shall not pretend to do what has been done 
several times so well already,— to trace the series of those 
inevitable steps. But it may be observed here, that the con- 
servative instinct, which knows and dreads the impending 
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change, is in its own way far more clearly prophetic than 
that brave spirit, loyal to ideas, which goes blindfold, as it 
were, in the paths of Providence. The forebodings of both 
coward and patriot were far outdone by the terrors of the 
Wilderness and the horrors of Andersonville. For those who 
scouted the forebodings, and scoffed the utterers of them, it 
is the chief honor now to have bravely faced the terror when 
it came. Happily, they could not know that their sanguine 
hope must be proved at so sore a cost. So with the warn- 
ings of orthodox foes or timid friends in our theological 
domain; so with the sanguine hope that hailed the first ray 
of broadening light. We were warned that we stood on the 
perilous edge; that a single step would take us beyond the 
recognized boundary of Christian faith. There were two 
‘directions in which that step might be taken. The transcen- 
dental freethinker was sure that his new philosophy gave 
him a better ground of Christian faith; the liberal critic 
would only relieve Christianity of a burden and an encum- 
brance that still hindered its free course to victory. So both 
disdained the warning ; both overstepped the limit which he 
had himself acknowledged as the boundary of Christianity 
and unbelief; and, in a certain way, both have entered ona 
larger heritage. 

One point, at least, they may fairly claim to have estab- 
lished in what I suppose is now the general consent among 
us,— that one may distinctly rule out from his belief every- 
thing that is technically supernatural; yet it is free to him, 
if he will, to profess himself a Christian, and claim the fellow- 
ship of his birthright church. In fact, many of us are rather 
disturbed if he prefers a different name. However precious 
to the believer may be those objects of his own affection and 
faith, they are, at this day, absolutely valueless —to take 
Matthew Arnold’s testimony for it —as the ground of argu- 
ment addressed to educated men. 

Of course, this frank surrender of the ground on which 
we all supposed ourselves to stand thirty-five years ago was 
not brought about without many a grave warning, and many 
a sad misgiving. But I am not discussing reasons; only 
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recalling the significant facts. The first shock to the received 
liberal theology of the day, I should be inclined to say, was 
Professor Noyes’s argument on the Messianic interpretation 
of the prophecies; and the next was Professor Norton’s 
rejection, on grounds part speculative and part critical, of 
the first two chapters of Matthew. That is, these decisive 
first steps were taken by deliberate, conscientious, ccnserva- 
tive scholars,—the best and soberest scholars we had to 
show. All the rest, we may say, followed as matter of course. 
But I well remember the mental distress felt by my beloved 
and honored relative, Henry Ware, Jr., at Mr. Emerson’s 
gorgeous address before the Divinity School; and the pain 
with which he listened to his daughter’s reading of that 
tender, reverent, and thoughtful exposition of Dr. Furness, 
touching the apparition of angels at the open sepulchre. 
These are waymarks and memories of the time when a new 
departure was set unmistakably before the faithful and 
grieved eyes of the good men who still abode in the former 
ways. As to the course that has been taken since, I am 
sure that I speak in the name of a good many who have 
followed it as far as anybody, when I say, that it has been 
with no iconoclastic zeal, and with no sense of triumph over 
a decaying superstition, but with deep reluctance and regret, 
and a great sense of personal loss, that they have felt the 
ancient supports give way which had sustained so much 
integrity of life and vital piety ; and have found themselves, 
as it were, in the case of pioneers, with a weary track to 
cross before they could look again for so well-sheltered and 
fair a home. : 

But this is only a single thing, and by the way. It is part 
of our training and mental habit, indeed, to look at these 
things from a theologian’s point of view, and, perhaps, to 
ascribe too much importance to that view in comparison 
“with other things. At least, in considering the changes of 
human opinion which make this generation different from 
the last, there are two other points which seem to be of 
equal, nay, of far deeper, moment and importance, as regards 
the footing and work of religion in the world These are 
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the views of man and of nature that appear to be prevailing 
now, in contrast with those held by most of us a generation 
or two ago. 

The first touches Christianity on its moral side: it has to 
do with human nature, character, and society; with what- 
ever makes for the establishing of the divine kingdom on 
earth. The old creed, Catholic and Calvinist alike, had its 
root in a sort of despair of human nature and earthly des- 
tiny; in strong contrast to the New Testament, it remanded 
to a future paradise and hell the solution of a riddle which 
it seemed impossible to solve in this world. The great reac- 
tion against that creed began, I suppose, with the deism 
and philosophism of the eighteenth century. It is just a 
hundred years since the new gospel of humanity, the modern 
creed of liberty and equal rights, was put in distinct expres- 
sion, to justify a declaration of national independence, to 
inspire enthusiasm in a doubtful struggle, and assert the 
principles of a new political life. In France it is still ap- 
pealed to as “the idea of ‘eighty-nine’”; that is, it defines 
the principles of the Revolution, as against the old constitu- 
tion of State and Church. This new gospel of humanity — 
the code of human rights — became a sort of religion in its 
way, and the object of as passionate devotion as any relig- 
ious dogma of the past. Theophilanthropy (as they called 
it then), under the banner of “that good democrat, Jesus,” 
or of the new revolutionary “Supreme,” was an attempt to 
enlist the passionate enthusiasm of the religious sentiment 
in the war against privilege and wrong. And, as far as 
sentiment goes, nothing was ever more generous; few things, 
I should think, have been more sincere. A humble but very 
touching illustration of it struck my eye in visiting the great 
school of the blind in Paris, where the dates of charitable 
foundations and gifts were the dates of successive stages in 
the French Revolution, and recalled not the eras of prosper- j 
ity and glory, not the splendors of aristocracy and court, 
but the time of terror, when the people felt the first sense of 


a blood-bought power, and France was in arms against the 
world. . 
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Now from that period of revolution our own has grown, 
and has received no small share of its spiritual inheritance. 
And especially among us here in America. When the revo- 
lutionary gospel of humanity had become so deeply discred- 
ited abroad, when the Ze Dewm of the Holy Alliance had 
been chanted over its downfall, then it became part of the 
task of Christian liberalism to give what was true in it a 
fresh consecration, and baptize it anew in the name of the 
Son of Man. Again, in seeking to state it to ourselves, we 
think first of Channing,— his fervent assertion of the dignity 
of human nature, the glow of his steady hope in the spiritual 
and social destinies of mankind. And I think we have seen 
in the older men of that school — older than ourselves, but 
his disciples — a certain glow of humanity which staid with 
them through life, and which the chill of age or long waiting 
had little effect to quench, as those who have lived in the 
tropic zone keep something of its warmth through the long 
frosts of a northern winter. In a certain childlike way, it 
was strikingly so with my father, who quite honestly felt 
that the years from seventy to eighty were his happiest 
years. Ina still more marked way, it was so with that saint 
of all the humanities, Samuel Joseph May, of whom they 
that loved him may say, that only to know him was a sort 
of sunshine in one nook, at least, of the most unfriended 
life. 

It is worth while to recall the halo which invested that 
phase of our mental life, that glow as of dawn which hung 
round the horizon, so as to relieve against it certain phases 
in which life has shown itself since. Daylight is better than 
dawn for most uses, particularly for seeing our way among 
things that bewilder and delude; but it can never have “the 
glory of the rising.” Two distinct results may be traced as 
following that era of fervid proclamation and humanitarian 
faith. The first is that the faith itself has been cheapened 
(as it were) by diffusion, and takes the form of that senti- 
mentalism which is one definite source of mischief in the 
social theories of the day; the second is the shape which the 
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reaction is apt to take with those who have outgrown its 
crude but ingenuous fervor.* 

Those axioms of political justice, those maxims of social 
ethics, which make the human side of our religious creed, 
are each a half truth touching some fact of human nature ; 
the bright or illuminated side, but not the whole of it. To 
state it as if it were the whole truth makes one of the most 
troublesome of those fallacies with which morals or politics 
has to deal. A fallacy of this sort is sometimes a rudimen- 
tary or embryonic truth, sometimes a stranded or fossil truth. 
What is the inspiration of one age may be the delusion of 
the next; what is the illumination of one period may be the 
ignis fatwus of another. In a high-flood tide of sentiment 
action becomes heroic, which when the tide goes down 
becomes impossible or else insane; witness the Crusades,— 
glorious, however ferocious, under Godfrey or St. Bernard; a 
dreary tragedy under Simon Montfort or the comrades of St. 
Louis. At the same flood-tide, a belief becomes passionate 
and fervent —a hero’s inspiration or a martyr’s strength — 
which fades out afterwards into a symbol, an opinion, a 
creed, with its divine life all ebbed away. So it was with 
the trinity, with transubstantiation, with the infallibility of 
the Bible; so it is with that sentiment of a divine humanity 
which perpetually tends to fade into the thin, cold light of 
sentimentalism. 

There is something ungracious in appearing to-disown the 
popular gospel of our time,—so generous in its sympathy, so 
gushing in its philanthropy, so zealous in its works of char- 
ity, so honorable to human nature itself as compared with 
the creed of any former generation, so congenial to our own 
best tradition and theory of Christianity. But we cannot 
fail to see that the waters are ebbing away on which it 
floated so fair and brave a generation or two ago. Man’s 
faith in human nature is undergoing a stern revision, and 
collation with pitiless facts. What is already part of our 
tradition — what is taken for granted in easy assent, not 
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fought out and won in the mind’s own effort after truth and 
the soul’s hunger after righteousness — is no longer the same 
thing. It is beginning already to be debased and decayed. 
The same gospel of humanity which Channing made the 
most advanced interpretation of Christianity in his day,— the 
same was greeted with eager welcome as the soul of a new 
thing in literature when Dickens took his heroes from the 
poor-house and his heroines from the street. Even then . 
there was something in it melodramatic and false. The same 
thing at a later stage becomes conscious satire thinly dis- 
guised, as in Joshua Davidson and (tina's Baby: striking 
at very obvious social wrongs, it suggests no solution, unless 
it be socialism or else despair. 

Meanwhile, since the Dickens period, literature has taken 
quite another phase. It has become critical, cynic, weary. 
Just as theology becomes erudition, as philosophy turns into 
science,— so in the arts of culture, mental analysis goes 
back on enthusiasm and faith. This tone, not quite lacking 
in George Eliot, strongly colors the atmosphere in which the 
facts of life and history are set before the sight of a younger 
generation. So far as we are conscious of it in our own 
mood, we might suspect it to be the loss of the natural glow 
of youth as years go by —an outgrowing of the emotions and 
aspirations of our own past. But it is more than that; in 
the generation that comes after ours it is still more marked 
than itis in us. It has already outgrown, or else has never 
shared, the generous illusions that made our own inheritance 
from the revolutionary age. I speak here more especially of 
the cultured, the literary, the scientific class. In the popu- 
lar mind, less touched by the critical temper of the time, 
those vague emotions, those generous maxims, retain more 
force. But from the inspiration of a reforming zeal they 
become dogmas of a sentimentalizing policy; from glittering 
generalities on the banner in front of battle, they degenerate 
to mere fallacies of social ethics, languid half-truths whose 
side of truth, even, is not recognized by those who think they 
have outgrown them. 

For facts, alas! have not borne out those generous vatici- 
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nations. For the first time in the world, a whole people 
were trusted to exhibit the doctrine of equal rights in the 
government of a free State, to issue in the present condition 
of our politics. We fondly hoped, we fervently believed, 
that the reign of force was passing away before the advance 
of reason and philanthropy; but behold, five great wars 
crowded into a little more than twenty years (to omit 
such tragic episodes as India and Mexico),— wars engaging 
the most advanced and powerful Christian nations, and each 
in its way memorable for some new horror, on some vaster 
seale than all the tragedies of the past had quite prepared 
us for! Nations and laws, we said, were shaped more-and 
more by the spirit of Christian philanthropy; but no! blood 
and ‘iron, says the foremost statesman of the age, blood and 
iron make the strong cement in which the foundations of 
States must be laid; and perhaps in all human history the’ 
secret dread of war was never so deeply felt as now, and 
the open preparations for war were never half so formidable. 
Was, then, that faith in human nature which made the most 
choice and precious part of our religious inheritance, that _ 
which seemed benign and sure as sunlight to our fathers,— 
was it a delusion andadream? Such questions many ask 
themselves in a sort of despair: the answer can come only 
in a working faith, too busy in act to speculate on result, or 
else in an intellectual faith that must grow up slowly, 
among the new conditions of the time. It is quite too soon 
to do more than guess and hint what the new gospel of 
humanity shall be. Despair is for the idle and unfaithful ; 
hope for the willing and strong. 

One other topic remains: the bearing on our religious 
belief of that body of ascertained and verified fact which we 
call science, together with the theories of man and nature, 
widely adopted in the name of science. 

First of all, I do not think we need trouble ourselves in 
the least about the effect of natural science on our specula- 
tive theism. The God of scientific theory by no means 
appeals to devout feeling like the Divine Father of the 
Christian gospel; but is at least as good as the subjective 
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Absolute of metaphysics, and infinitely better than the 
avenging Sovereign of the popular theolagy. And by the 
God of scientific theory I mean simply the Force — personal 
or impersonal — behind all phenomena, with which science, 
as such, has nothing to do, which it knows only as manifest 
in the primary qualities of matter. The mystery of the 
universe itself is so prodigious, that it makes light of all our 
little differences in the attempt to state it. 

Consider, for example, what the most bigoted Materialist 
must embrace in his summary of facts. He believes —such 
is his reliance on the veracity of things — with absolute con- 
viction, that in spaces immeasurably remote he has ascer- 
tained the presence of vast nebulz of substances having the 
exact properties of elements familiar to his experiments ; 
that there, as here, at a given temperature, a given pair of 
them (as oxygen and hydrogen) will infallibly unite, always 
and everywhere in proportions exactly fixed, with accu- 
racy mote perfect than any chemist’s balance could weigh 
them out; that the vapor thence resulting will just as infalli- 
bly, at a given lower temperature, crystallize in myriads of 
frosty stars, with every angle measured by a geometry more 
exquisite than any human draughtsman’s: the effect if not 
the act of perfect Intelligence, most literally present in every 
spot, in every atom. And this, only one of the simplest of 
innumerable chemical changes best known to us, a rude inter- 
mediate process, we may even call it. WHAT MAKES IT? 
Answer that, and you have answered everything. A single 
one of Helmholtz’s whirling rings (which make the ultimate 
form of atom as now conceived by many) is a creation as 
astonishing as a solar system: account for that, and you have 
accounted for everything. When the same process of unfail- 
ing accuracy is traced through increasing complications of 
being, up to all forms of organic growth, without a single 
loop-hole left anywhere for chance or caprice — absolute 
Intelligence seen everywhere in result if not in act,—it 
seems a very harmless thing, after all, to say that matter, so 
regarded, has in it “the potency and the promise of all 
forms of life.” And that “harp of three thousand strings,” 
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which Tyndall describes as existing in the structure of the 
human ear, shapgd by the needs and cravings of the organi- 
zation, so as to respond to every tone or finest interval of 
musical sound,— well, if these are the responses and the 
potencies existing among material things, I do not know 
where we could possibly go for a definition of Creative Intel- 
.ligence, infallible, omnipresent, absolute, so well as to the 
repertory in which a thorough-going materialist keeps his 
store of facts. Special arguments of efficient or final cause 
seem dwarfed into nothingness beside the simple statement 
of the fact; and testify, at best, to the thoughtful and rever- 
ent habit of the mind that contemplates the fact. 

Scientific theory, then, I think, is absolutely neutral as to 
our speculative theism, serving only (as it necessarily must) 
to state the conditions under which it must be held. But it 
is a very different thing as it affects our religious theism. 
When we think of the overwhelming vastness, the appalling 
indifference to our interests and emotions, to all human 
pain and guilt, with which the circles of Being sweep their 
everlasting round, can we — that is, under the ordinary limi- 
tations of the human mind,— can we think of any conscious 
sympathy between our own life and that stupendous Force ? 
Can we conceive or retain a belief that events are intelli- 
gently ordered, to work out the designs of “the highest Wis- 
dom and the primal Love”? Dante could dare to put those 
words on the portal of his Hell, because the system of things 
he knew of was so small and near. Can we still hold them 
true, as a key to the inmost meaning of our Cosmos, so vast 
and so remote ? 

In trying to see how this question may possibly show 
itself to the modern mind, outside of theological circles, one 
or two considerations occur. I put that question once to 
Prof. Agassiz; and, while he very earnestly urged the proof of 
Intelligent Design in the creation, it seemed to me that he did 
not find in nature any very clear mark of the character of 
the Creator,— the only point which has any other than a 
purely speculative interest for us. And, on the speculative 
side, the answer given by most interpreters of science is 
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simply negative. The being and character of God are 
topics with which, as such, it would appear that science has 
nothing whatever to do. 

Now it is not easy for us, who are trained to a very keen 
interest in primal and final causes, to understand this atti- 
tude of absolute intellectual indifference. The Positive phil- 
osophy —or by whatever other name we call the general 
view of things taken by the scientific mind — by no means 
attempts so foolish and hopeless a task as to account for the 
existence of anything by those laws of phenomena with 
which alone it professes to_deal. Mr. Martineau’s very elo- 
quent and noble recent paper, in his discussion with Prof. 
Tyndall,* disclaims any purpose of arguing with any form 
of Materialism that does not show on its own principles a 
solution to the problem of existence. Now, no recognized 
form of Materialism at the present day, surely, attempts any 
such thing. “But,” said a friend to Prof. Tyndall, “surely 
you must have some theory of the universe.” ‘“ My dear 
sir,” was the reply, “I have not even a theory of magnetism.” 
This mood of mind is not necessarily either irreligious or 
atheistical. We do not, as a general rule, experience an 
access of religious emotion when we light the gas with a 
match, although the process is as much more intricate and 
curious as it is more convenient than the spindle and stick 
which our ancestors held sacred for thousands of years, 
because that was the way the miracle of fire had come to 
them. Yet we do not hold ourselves more undevout than 
they. “I am no atheist,’ Comte protested vehemently: he 
said it to me about two years before his death. An atheistic 
theory of the universe he held to be the mere dotage of 
metaphysical vanity. If you will have a theory of existence, 
he said, an Intelligent Will is the best you can have.f In 
his unique fashion he held it the great work of his life to 
restore to religion its supremacy in all matters of conduct ; 
but all theories of theology, cosmogony, metaphysics, and 


* Contemporary Review, February, 1876. The citation from Lange assumes the 
elementary properties of atoms, which is surely different from explaining them. 
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sidereal astronomy were ruled off with impartial rigor from 
his intellectual scheme, as they were from his notion of the 
worship of humanity in a working world. 

And, again, it is not easy for us, dealing as we do with 
human life very much on its emotional side, in view of its 
deeper consolations and nobler hopes, to conceive the condi- 
tion of mental calm with which it may be looked on by those 
who think of these as of the dreams of children. What con- 
solation, we think, for those who do not accept life as the 
discipline of a Father? What hope to those who anticipate 
nothing beyond the sensible horizon that bounds our days? 
Questions such as these we are apt to argue with a certain 
sense of personal responsibility for the result: as if the 
reality of a life beyond turned on our own power to make it 
real to our own thought; as if one forfeited his immortality 
by being unable to believe in it; as if it were impossible for 
another to win calmness of mind on any other terms than 
ours. Yet, as matter of history, we know that Spinoza was 
singularly calm and pure in his submissive sense of the Uni- 
versal Order. As matter of fact, we know that life does not 
lose its keen interest, intellectual or other, for those who de- 
liberately rule out from their scheme of things all “thoughts 
that wander through eternity.” I have heard that, in a con- 
vention of seven hundred European scientists, not one admit- 
ted the thought of personal immortality as possible. Yet the 
daily work of science, done by a thousand hands, is as dili- 
gent, as devoted, in its way quite as contented with itself, as 
the daily work of ecclesiastics and devotees. 

But there is a certain spirit and temper, not essentially 
connected with natural science, and making no part of its 
creed, which yet claims close affinity with it. And this 
spirit or temper tends more and more to show itself not 
simply” neutral, not merely contemptuously indifferent, but 
definitely hostile, not to this or that creed or form of Chris- 
tianity, not to the mere name of it, but to ideas and 
emotions that have always been held to belong to its inmost 
life. Thus that circle of Christian ideas included in the 
words sin, repentance, pardon, atonement, salvation, holi- 
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ness — which we have ourselves been at so much pains to 
interpret in our reading of the religious life,— is, as I under- 
stand it, radically opposed by the general view of life widely 
coming to prevail. As far as it does prevail, those words 
are not merely to be explained, but explained away. This 
hostility, if it does exist, we ought to look in the face, and 
understand it if we can. 

At the outset, the theory of evolution itself is a great 
shock to the feeling of the sacredness of human nature, so 
carefully cherished by Christianity; and to the sense of the 
dignity of human nature, which marked our earlier interpre- 
tation of Christianity. The shock will pass away in time, 
and the religious feeling will get adjusted to the new sur- 
roundings. But let us do justice to the deep repugnance 
with which that theory has been resented. That the mythi- 
cal first human pair — with its halo of marvel and reverence, ° 
with the schemes of history and theology grouped about it— 
should be displaced by the chance coupling of a superior 
breed of “anthropoid apes” stronger and cunninger than the 
rest, with lower forms of bestiality in the background ; or, if 
not this, yet the. wild and brutish savagery of the primitive 
man, out of which the race has fought its way to something . 
better through perhaps a thousand centuries’ struggle for 
existence,— all this may be the best way we have at present 
of stating the facts; but, after all, the facts are not pleasant 
to look at so, and we have not got used to looking at them 
yet, in that shape, from the religious point of view. Our 
debt to the humanity that has suffered and toiled before us 
is even enhanced by that statement, as has been well said ; 
but somehow the Divine Guiding Hand is not to the common 
eye so plain to see. 

And so, again, when we first clearly foresaw the doom that 
awaits, at however distant date, all forms of life on this 
planet; when we learned that we could not even look for- 
ward to an indefinite career of progress for the human race 
upon earth, but, as the wave of life has risen, so it must 
inevitably subside ; when we saw, too, that civilization itself 
is a destructive as well as a creative process, and that the 
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natural treasures we thought exhaustless may be economized 
but must be spent,—it was with a sort of chill: what are 
four or five thousand years, what are eight hundred thou- 
sand, in comparison with eternity? The destined end of all 
things and systems visible to us is announced by science with 
a certain pitiless precision; and no compensation is even 
suggested for the enormous presumption that is asserted to 
exist against our hopes of personal immortality. If human 
life in its origin looks ignoble, under the light of modern 
theory, even more depressing is the aspect, so regarded, of its 
destiny and end. 3 

For the present, the view of things which I have attempted 
‘to state appears to have had two distinct effects on men’s 
imagination. -The first is a certain hard, unsympathetic way 
of regarding human life on a large scale,— history merging 
“into anthropology, and that more and more into natural 
history, especially when it deals with the lower races or 
classes of mankind, and so emerging in great disdain and 
race or class pride among the superior. We will not be 
missionaries any more (it says), and sacrifice ourselves for 
the barbarian; let the perishing classes go; it is the law of 
‘the struggle for existence that they should perish and make 
place for those worthier to live than they. The other effect 
is a certain dreary and sad way of seeing things, as if the vast 
tragedy of human life were vulgarized, from the terror and 
the pity (which make it human tragedy) being taken out of 
it, seen from the austere height of modern speculation. This 
double tendency to aristocratic pride on one side, and a 
sombre pessimism on the other, I do not think can be denied 
to be a very common and formidable symptom in the edu- 
cated mind of the day. If any one should doubt it, I should 
ask him to consider the tone of Strauss’s retrospect, the pyra- 
mid-like ethnology of Renan, the dreary view of nature and 
life that impressed itself on the keen susceptibility of John 
Stuart Mill, the way in which questions of practical philan- 
thropy are dealt with by the school of Herbert Spencer, or 
what is said of the philosophy of Hartmann, as reflected in 
the dominant thought of Germany. Involuntarily, when we 
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speak of “the fair humanities of old religion,” we think not 
of the poetic paganism which Coleridge had in mind when 
he wrote the phrase, but of our own younger days, as com- 
pared with much of what we hear now. What attacks only 
the name and creed of Christendom may not alarm us much; 
but the spirit now described “ must give us pause,” especially 
any symptoms of it that may have seized on the generation 
that is advancing to take our place. 

But of this, two things remain to be said. The first is, 
that science itself is really neutral and not hostile. The 
representative minds of science are found on both sides of 
the line that marks the most radical difference of spiritual 
theory. And that, not only in the case of those who hold 
the two halves of their thought quite independent and dis- 
tinct,— as it was said of Faraday, that when he went into 
his oratory he turned the key of his laboratory,—but with — 
those like Carpenter, men of Christian habit and nurture, 
who with their best intelligence adjust and harmonize the 
two. We do not know what shape this adjustment may 
take in time to come; but we may be very sure that the 
higher nature of man will always claim its own right some- 


how. 
“That mind and soul according well 
May make one music, as before, 
But vaster ” — 


is the very meaning and motive of all sound religious think- 
ing. 

The other point is this: that, as science affects to give no 
explanation or account of things, so these must always be 
suggested from another source. To say that we cannot dis- 
cover or conceive the antecedents of the visible universe is 
not to say that there are no such antecedents: it would 
weary us even to recount the postulates that must be as- 
sumed, to make the laws of atavism and natural selection 
intelligible, or the process of them possible. Science accounts 
for nothing: it must involve in its premises all it can possi- 
bly evolve in its results. Mere evolution from below — 
mechanical force working up into vital, mental, spiritual, 
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without forethought or guidance somewhere —is as abhor- 
rent to intellectual theory as it is to the moral sense, which 
postulates moral freedom. Somehow and somewhere —it 
would be truer to say always and everywhere—mind acts 
back on things. The Cosmos itself is blank and unintelligi- 
ble, except for some equivalent to the thought of a Living 
God. . 

The time which I have had in mind as a starting-point for 
the comparison which I have attempted to draw may be set 
at thirty-five years ago. That was immediately before the 
distinct opening of the question of the supernatural —as a 
question dividing our own ranks—in Theodore Parker’s 
sermon on “The Transient and Permanent in Christianity.” 
Tt was a time when our theories of human nature and society 
were probably as complacent and sanguine as they have 
ever been, before or since; when, without the fresh fervor 
that may have marked them a few years earlier, they gave 
yet more distinctly its hwman character to our view of Chris- 
tianity. It was a time when some of us were still in good 
faith trying to reconcile the chronology of Genesis with the 
yet new revelations of the geologists; when the imagina- 
tion had not at all taken in the enormous expansion that 
must be given to our notions of time; years before the neb-- 
ula-theory had been even distinctly stated to the popular 
mind ;* a generation before we saw the schemes of evolu- 
tion it would lead to. The younger men among us are born 
to a thoroughly different spiritual heritage from ours. This 
difference I have endeavored to exhibit, as it will at times 
show itself even oppressively to our mind. But Ido not at 
all mean to hint that the change is for the worse. On the 
contrary, while there is many and many a thing that we can 
only have left behind with reluctance and pain, yet as one is 
intellectually the “heir of all the ages,” so the later he inherits 
the richer his inheritance. It seems to me that the spirit of 
the time we are coming to see is likely to be braver, manlier, 
honester, in some very important ways, even if less serious 
and tender in some other ways. At least, we have lived 
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through a generation of very wide and instructive experi- 
ence; and the temptation to a certain mental timidity, half- 
heartedness, and compromise, can never again, I should 
think, be as strong as some of us have felt it in the 
past. 

These three, then — the contrasted aspects of theology, of 
humanity, and of material science,— these three make the 
features in the retrospect that I have chiefly wished to bring 
before you. I am tempted to discuss some of them a little 
further; but there is not time, and it would interfere with 
my design of presenting if possible a mere statement of the 
things themselves. In particular, there is a temptation to 
try my hand at some ideal theory of reconciliation and men- 
tal harmony among these elements of our experience. But 
history makes very light of all such ideal theories. We are 
not responsible for the beginning of things, or for the end of 
things; though by a sort of generous illusion we are apt to 
feel so. The only intellectual scheme that history respects 
is that which grows by its own slow, irresistible process from 
the contributions of the millions of honest, intelligent, think- 
ing men, who do each his best to shape his own thought to 
the demand of his own time. For us, the only answer of 
. any value to any of the great questions respecting God, life, 
destiny, is the answer we find — very slowly and late in life 
perhaps — by doing our own best work in our own best way ; 
and in keeping mind and heart always open to the whisper 
of the Spirit of all Truth. And that is, after all, the best 
contribution we can make to the larger result, perhaps the 
only one. 

So I close. But, before I have quite done, I wish to re- 
call very briefly the memory of two marked men with whom 
I was thrown into rather close relation quite early in the 
period I have retraced; whose paths crossed not far from 
then; who both took a very conspicuous part in the move- 
ment we are looking back on; who did their task with equal 
honesty and daring, with temper not very unlike, but with a 
difference in aim and result that went on widening to the 
end. 
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Theodore Parker’s intellectual self-assertion — remarkable 
in one who knew so well the history of human opinion — 
might be plausibly associated with the much solitary reading 
of his youth, without the chance of conflict and comparison 
which college gives; just as his great wealth of sympathy 
made one who was honored by it feel sometimes as if he 
drew on the unclaimed stores of it hoarded in the heart of a 
childless man. Never did a strong-nature show a deeper 
craving for personal affection and the exercise of that power 
to guide which flows with it; never did a strong and pas- 
sionate conviction hold itself more patiently in abeyance in 
intercourse with a younger mind, lest it should even hint an 
opinion that might check its own free working. If not of 
the first order of speculative ability, few could be better 
stored than he with the positive results of speculation ; yet 
of all men in that field I should think that none could have 
held his religious opinions more absolutely as postulates 
admitting no debate, and wholly outside of any process of 
argument that may have led to them. These opinions were 
implied throughout in the polemics that so swept him aside 
from the studious, constructive work he had marked out, and 
with great human passion made him so genuine an icono- 
clast. Yet there was noticeable, in his later life, a desire to 
understand, and a leaning of sympathy towards, some materi- 
alistic forms of thought widely alien from his own; either 
because other men’s bigotry offended him, or that he would 
free his soul from the last trace of theological prejudice. It 
was a temporary work, just then greatly needed, that his 
generous and large nature took upon itself; and his name, it 
may be, is best recalled as that of a great personal force in 
the best life of our time, rather than as the intellectual leader 
and guide he doubtless hoped to be. His temperament did 
not admit of justice towards those who honestly differed (as 
good men did) in theological opinion or public policy. With 
the most generous human feeling, he could not pardon the 
seeming want of it in other men; yet he could bear patiently 
the argument or the rebuke that tried to convince him he 
was in the wrong. For high courage, I hardly know where 
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we should find his match among men of intellect. It was a 
moment in history to see him face, with taunt and defiance, 
an angry crowd in Faneuil Hall, where the Boston regiment 
mustered on its way to the war in Mexico. And when he 
went to rest, sixteen years ago, we missed the clearest and 
boldest voice of all that read to unwilling ears the stern les- 
son of the time. 

The hard, restless, implacably honest, and domineering 
temper of Mr. Brownson had just been greatly softened, at 
the time I first knew him, by a sudden flow of religious feel- 
ing in channels that he had thought dried up. A mere 
accident, as it were, had turned him from a very positive 
disciple of the French Eclectics to an equally positive and 
unsparing critic of them in the name of a new teacher, whose 
phrases he presently took for the key to a new rendering of 
the Christian revelation,—a reading of it which, with a 
certain pious and grateful fervor, he detailed in a letter to 
Dr. Channing on the “ Mediatorial Life of Jesus.” Begin- 
ning his expositions with a sweetness and pathos very 
marked in so rugged a champion, it was then he uttered the 
finest sentence of all he ever wrote, in which he spoke of 
“that glorious inconsistency which does honor to human 
nature, and makes men so much better than their creeds.” 
But it was not long before “the old man” in him had its 
way in vigorous attacks on England and Protestantism. 
With a curiously slender stock of erudition, he showed an 
equally extraordinary arrogance and fertility in abstract 
argument: for example, having toiled with much ado (as he 
told me) through some fourteen pages of Kant’s Introduc- 
tion — having got the idea of it to his own satisfaction,— he 
proceeded to write more than fifty pages of what I am told 
by those more competent to judge than I is really instructive 
exposition. On the 20th of October, 1845, as he told me, he 
“became a Christian,” that is, a Catholic convert by profes- 
sion, with all which that name might imply; so that when I 
asked him, ‘“ But suppose the process that made you a Cath- 
olic had been stopped short at a particular point; suppose, 
for instance, that you had died on the 19th of October,” “J 
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should have gone to hell,” he replied, instantly and grimly,—a 
reply which left neither room for argument, nor, to tell the 
truth, for interest in any further argument he might have to 
offer, as soon as one distinctly saw just what the brief was 
which he had.taken in his new appearance before the court. 
Absolute honesty of conviction, a complete cutting adrift 
from whatever may have been his religious moorings in 
early life, the weariness of a long war with ideas and cus- 
toms embedded in modern society, and a religious need crav- 
ing and passionate as in any zealot of any period, with 
almost as passionate contempt for the opinions of more 
knowing but weaker men,— these make it not very strange 
that a man so strong and arrogant should tire of incessant 
self-conflict, and choose to enlist his splendid fighting quali- 
ties under a flag that at least made him constructively sure 
of something. But the lesson of his life for us was all told 
thirty years ago; and the strong, stormful, tender-hearted 
man passes away, leaving hardly a ripple in our memory to 
remind us what his influence had been. 

I recall these names not idly, but to reénforce the single 
thought with which I close. None of the topics and none of 
the questions I have been dealing with are topics or ques- 
tions of speculative interest merely. It is HUMAN interests, 
the character, life, and work of men, that come in play and 
are touched by them. And perhaps we see this plainest 
when we remember that there are men who by genius and 
endowment are leaders of other men,—to whom these spirit- 
ual things are of incomparably more moment than all per- 
sonal and terrestrial things; men who willingly, nay, inevi- 
tably, renounce and cut adrift from everything else, that so 
they may-save their souls. Also, that whatever is honorable 
and of good report in the world, and whatever makes the 
world’s life worth living, depends on its having and cherish- 
ing that order of men, to whom circumstance is as nothing, 
and thought is all. 


J. HH. ALLEN: 
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THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE HeIStLES, TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. 


II. 


In the two letters to the Christians of Corinth which 
remain for us, Paul describes those to whom he is writing 
as “the Church of God,” or, as we may interpret the words, 
“the divine society.” This society comes into the light, in 
these precious writings, in its methods as well as in its mind 
and heart. We see it growing into a definite form, coming 
into a better understanding and use of its providential ordi- 
nances and institutions, exercising itself in its various func- 
tions, gradually separating itself from what was only acci- 
dental and for the time, and building itself up more and 
more to be a habitation of God through the ever-present 
Spirit. Our letters are very rich in materials out of which 
we can reconstruct this ancient church as a constituted and 
instituted body, bound together, and putting forth its ener- 
gies in well-defined channels which have stood the test of 
time, like those artificial water-courses that now, as then, 
fetch the clear, clean, upland lake to the thirsty city. We 
can “go to meeting” in Corinth; we can get a glimpse of a 
christening; we can be present at a love-feast; we can join 
in congregational singing, or listen to a soloist who “ has a 
psalm”; we can hear the preaching; we can wonder with 
the outside multitude, being almost as much in the dark 
about it as they, what was the significance of those strange 
utterances which they called “speaking with tongues”; we 
can have an opportunity to deposit our talent or our mite in 
the contribution-boxes, as they are passed round by Stepha- 
nas and Crispus and Gaius, whilst Paul tells them of the 
poor, afflicted congregation in Jerusalem,— people always so 
near to his heart, though they half suspect him as no true 
Hebrew, and are not quite sure that they are doing right in 
receiving so: much help from Gentiles who are taking the 


kingdom of heaven by violence, and crowding them out of 
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their own inheritance; and, what we would gladly avoid, 
we are compelled to see that even this ancient and apostoli- 
cally-founded church in Corinth had its scandal case, which 
the members of the company were at first disinclined to deal 
with in a thorough way. 

It is interesting to find here and there a name coming 
before us in an incidental manner, as of a well-known per- 
son. We have Sosthenes, “the brother,” and Timothy, “the 
brother,” and Apollos, fit, as many thought, to be a leader; 
there were Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, whilst . 
Aquila and Prisca, with their Christian households — “ the 
church in their house,”—send greetings. Titus, too, comes 
to the surface with his decidedly Gentile name, but as a 
Christian teacher to be altogether trusted, partner and 
fellow-laborer of the writer. Then, besides these, there are 
unnamed “brethren,” who “are messengers of the churches, 
the glory of Christ.” To Stephanas and his family, as to the 
earliest converts, they are to pay great regard, and there is 
something very tender in the solicitude of Paul lest Timothy 
should be undervalued and put down asa young man, so 
human was the relation between the teacher and those whom 
he was sent to teach. 

These names stand for a numerous company, and as we 
conclude that they had been gathered together as one mind 
after another was reached and won, we naturally ask, Were 
there any outward symbols by which their entrance into the 
society was signalled, and their communion with the founder 
of the society accompanied? And the answer to our ques- 
tion lies upon the very surface of the letters. They had all 
been baptized into the name of Christ, and they all 
observed the Lord’s Supper. Baptism plainly was full of 
meaning to their spiritual apprehension, and involved a 
recognition of the spiritual kingship of Him whose name 
had been pronounced over them. They were set apart 
thereby as His followers, and by most of them, at least, the 
act must have been accepted as their own, for they could not 
have been any longer little children. “Into the name of 
Christ” meant the coming of the Messiah of the Jews into a 
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Gentile city, and the winning of a Gentile discipleship, and 
the name was not of Paul, or of Apollos, or of Cephas, or of 
Jesus, but of Christ,— Christ who is a spirit, and who could 
not be divided. It is worth noting that although Paul 
gathered this church, and, it is most likely, designated all 
who should be regarded as proper subjects for baptism, he 
administered the rite himself only in some four or five cases. 
His heart was more in his preaching than in this gracious 
ordinance, and, although many besides those who are named 
must have earnestly wished to receive the ordinance at his 
hand, he preferred to delegate it to others whilst he was 
engaged to prepare the minds and hearts of those who should 
at some future time receive it. Could he have had any of 
that feeling which moves the Romanist to baptize the newly- 
born infant, destined to be, on earth, only the child of a day, 
and, save for the baptism, to die a heathen? Or were these 
“brethren,” priests in the making, going about in Corinth, 
like the Jesuit missionaries among the Indians, and watch- 
ing for an opportunity to regenerate through this rite any 
little ones who had been exposed to die in the streets? 
With any persuasion in his soul like that of baptismal regen- 
eration, would not Paul have made time to baptize, besides 
preaching? Would he have left it so severely to others? 
Moreover, could the sign have been anything more than a 
symbolic confession of discipleship, where the performance of 
it might be misunderstood as a claim on the part of the bap- 
tizer of a spiritual leadership of his own? Such a mystery 
as the Church has held to would have effectually excluded 
any such perversion. ‘That Paul could be a fountain of sac- 
ramental grace no one could have supposed; though they 
might, as too many have done since, put him upon a level 
with his Lord as king of men. He was glad that baptism 
had not given those childish and carnal converts occasion for 
this error, so dishonorable to his Master. : 
But by whomsoever administered, or whatsoever it might 
signify, here in Corinth is the very ordinance which, it may 
well be, was’ observed in the reader’s church last Sunday, at 
the request of some adult, or in answer to the appeal of 
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Christian parents in behalf of their child, born, as they trust, 

-into a Christian home, and to be brought up in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. As to the precise wording of the formula 
of baptism, we have no information, and it does not matter, 
because God in Christ involves already the Fatherhood, the 
Sonship, and the Holy Spirit which our sacred baptismal 
words witness for and invoke. We may fairly conclude that 
every Corinthian Christian had been baptized, for Paul im- 
plies this in his assertion that, with slender exceptions, he 
had baptized none of them; and we may take this as a very 
significant testimony to the new life which was making itself 
felt in the world. 

But this was only the initiatory ordinance. It was the 
introduction, at no great interval, apparently, and certainly 
after no very effectual preparation, to another observance 
which also has kept its place to our day, and still keeps it, 
though with the utmost, if not the most opposite, varieties 
of interpretation. They “eat the Lord’s Supper” at Corinth, 
and had done so ever since Paul brought it to them. He 
had received it from the Lord, as he reminds them in words 
which can hardly be understood to assert anything less than 
a direct and independent communication to the apostle from 
his risen Master. He would scarcely have characterized in 
this way his share in the common Christian tradition derived 
from the other and earlier disciples. It was the night on 
which He was betrayed when the Feast was instituted, and 
it is plain that the celebration had been presented to them 
from the beginning as a sacred rite, associated with the most 
solemn and significant hour of their Master’s life; but it is 
painfully evident how unfit they still were to use it aright, 
and even to refrain from positive and shameful abuse of it. 
Paul speaks of the bread which we break as the communion 
of the body of Christ, and of the cup asa cup of blessing 
and the communion of the blood of Christ, of the table 
as the table of the Lord, of the cup as the cup of the 
Lord, of the feast as a Christian Passover, of Christ Him- 
self as the Passover, and of the unleavened bread of sin- 
cerity and truth,—all words of the most tender and sacred 
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import; but as yet they could have come home to the Cor- 
inthians only in the least part of their precious meaning. 
What progress has the Christian world made in the recogni- 
tion of their deep and wondrous sense since those Grecian 
Christians gathered in their upper room, or whatever may 
have been their place of assembling, for what we are almost 
compelled to call orgies! Such they became before they 
were ended, and, we may well suppose, must have scandal- 
ized and perplexed any of the heathen who had come to 
inform themselves about the new religion. What could 
they have thought of such scenes as Paul hints at? We can 
only make it tolerable to our minds that any should have 
had knowledge of such a Christianity by recalling the fatal 
tendency of that age and place to turn the glory of religion 
into the shame of sensuality, imbruting instead of incarnat- 
ing its divine spirit. Their Lord’s Supper soon became a 
riotous feast, an occasion for gluttony and drunkenness, in 
which all religious meanings were lost sight of. As Paul 
describes it, there could scarcely have been so much as a 
formal “grace before meat.” But even this painful scandal 
throws much light upon the observance as it had originally 
been brought to them. It was memorial,— commemorative 
of the death of One who had died for them, and to be kept 
up until He should return in glory to reign evermore; the 
Lord’s body was always to be discerned in it, and they were 
to regard any excess in eating and drinking at such a table 
as especially shameful, a desecration of holy things which 
would surely bring judgment upon the offender; it was not 
properly and distinctively an occasion for satisfying hunger 
and thirst, except perhaps in the case of the very poor, 
“‘those who have nothing”; “have ye not houses to eat and 
to drink in?” And yet the eating and drinking formed a 
very much larger part of the observance than was afterwards 
the case, and were not as now purely symbolic and sacra- 
mental. It was a feast in memory of Christ; but it was a 
feast all the same. May we not say that it was a Christian 
feast just as the feasts in the temples of their Grecian wor- 
ship were idolatrous feasts? It was the abuse of the observ- 
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ance as it was originally maintained which suggested its 
modification, and the strong language of Paul about eating 
and drinking unworthily and to their damnation refers to 
the disregard of religious associations, and not to any want 
of special spiritual preparation. But for the terrible risk of 
desecration, the feast might have gone on as originally ob- 
served, and as they shared the loaf and the cup, eating and 
drinking with a moderated freedom, they would have kept 
their thoughts fixed upon the Lord as near, and possibly to 
be manifested again as of old. Now can any one think that 
Paul and his friends could have regarded the bread and wine . 
which were spread upon such a table, for such a feast, as 
more than representing and recalling the body and blood of 
the Lord? How foreign to such a providing the jealous 
care of later times lest a particle of the consecrated bread or 
a drop of the consecrated wine should be diverted from its 
holy use! Did Paul give to them what in one way or 
another we all of us regard as “elements” or “symbols,” and 
did they change a symbolic observance, with its solemn con- 
secration or setting apurt of only what should be needed, 
‘into a feast? Plainly it is a later mind which finds the Holy 
Presence in the signs by any transmutation of what under- 
lies the accidents, and although it came very soon, much 
sooner than Protestants are generally willing to admit, it 
was later than this time of the Corinthian feasting. A deep 
religious life saved the observance from utter perversion, and, 
if we may so speak, more than saved it, converting into a 
mystery what might otherwise in that age and city have. 
continued an abomination. The formal distribution of the 
‘bread and wine removed the perilous opportunity, just as it 
has been proposed in our day that the cup should be filled 
with water rather than with wine, or, better, withheld alto- 
gether, out of regard to the diseased appetites of some who 
come to the table. One thing we note in direct opposition 
to the modern sacramental counsel which bids us communi- 
cate fasting. Paul writes, “If any man hunger, let him eat 
at home,”— that, at all events, “the rest will I set in order 
when I come.” Why may he not then have ordered the 
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observance much as we have it now, making it a feast which 
is no feast, save as we feed upon Christ in our hearts by faith 
with thanksgiving? 

Outwardly signalled in this way, the company of Chris- 
tians in Corinth sometimes acted together in other capacities 
than that of fellow-worshippers and learners one of another. 
“We, the many,” Paul writes, “are one loaf, one body,” 
borrowing his figure again from the bread upon the Lord’s 
table. They were to be careful as to their admissions into 
that society, and not to hesitate about excluding or suspend- 
ing the unworthy, and when differences arose as to every- 
day matters, they were to settle them, as much as possible, 
among themselves, choosing arbitrators from their own num- 
ber, as men to whom higher standards of justice had been dis- 
closed. In all ways they were to make their fellowship a type 
of a pure social condition, not separating themselves from 
Gentiles or from the immoral in the common intercourse of 
life, but making it very plain that such persons could be, at 
best, only probationary members of their Christian company. 
There is nothing narrow or exclusive in the counsels of Paul 
with regard to their every-day relations. Conversion of one 
or the other to Christianity is not to separate man and wife, 
unless the unbeliever so elects; on the contrary, it may be 
the very opportunity which the truth craves to make sure a 
victory. Emancipation from the bondage of sin through the 
grace of Christ is not to make one impatient’ of outward 
bondage. It is not so much the condition as the man in the 
condition, and “the freeman who is called is Christ’s slave.” 
In such a transitional and perilous time it is better to be 
single, but the society imposes no such condition; on the 
contrary, Paul counsels marriage as the rule, and allows a 
second marriage to the widow if that is her choice, only “in 
the Lord.” and with the understanding that in the opinion 
of the writer, who also thinks that in this he is guided by 
the Spirit of God, she is happier if she remain as she is. 

Thus simply constituted and ordered, they are to be not 
only a chosen but a choice people, mingling in much free- 
dom with the world around them, recognizing the distinc- 
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tion between what is essential and what is indifferent, not 
seeking occasions for protests, and yet abstaining from all 
appearance of evil, and from some things simply because 
they seem wrong to others. They may come together, in the 
interests of their religion, as master and slave, and, undis- 
turbed in these relations, they are still to form a part of 
the world which, by their joint efforts, and by the power of 
their example, they are seeking to redeem and purify. We 
find that they did not dwell by themselves. You may go to 
dine with an unbeliever-if you choose, so Paul writes; you 
need not feel bound to ask him whether the meats have been 
brought from the temple in which the spirit of a departed 
hero is worshipped; you may eat what is set before you and 
ask no questions; but if your host volunteers the unwel- 
. come announcement, “‘ This was offered to an idol,” decline 
the food, lest you should be regarded as sanctioning the 
idolatry with which it has been associated. Again he writes, 
a dinner. in the heathen temple may be to you, who “ know 
that the idol is nothing,” like any other dinner; but since 
there are those to whom it may be an act of worship, keep 
away from such eating. It was much then as it is now; 
they were a society actual and possible, but still aiming after 
more systematic and vigorous action as a society, in a spirit 
of mutual love and consideration for each other. Paul seems 
to say, Make more of your church, magnify your calling as 
Christians, be chosen as well as called! Such were the 
Christian ordinances of that day in Corinth, and such was 
the Christian company. ; 

It will be interesting next to turn our attention to the 
various offices and gifts in which the Christian spirit was 
manifested and exercised, and by which the disciples were 
built up together, under divine appointment. First of all, 
Paul names “apostles,” what we may style in modern phrase 
_“missioners,” those who were sent. The word may even be 
traced back to the Author of their religion, who also was 
“sent into the world.” It reminds us of the report of the 
saying of the Lord, “ As thou didst send me into the world, 
I also send them into the world.” God helps man through 
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men. His Word becomes articulate by the lips of His chil- 
dren upon whose souls the burdens of truth press, and 
before whose eyes the heavens of Infinite Love are opened. 
What they hear and see they must tell. They give to relig- 
ion a place in human hearts. They are recognized as author- 
ities. They have a message; they bring tidings; they make 
epochs; their word is with power. “God appointed some 
in the church to be apostles”; they are members of the body, 
brothers in the brotherhood; and yet they are leaders, for it 
is not the providential order that the Light should shine in 
all at once upon numberless souls, but rather that the many 
should be reached through the few, who shall be as lights in 
the world, awaking its sleepers into the refreshment of the 
Everlasting Brightness. Of these apostles, the writer of our 
letters claims to be one, though his commission came out of 
due time, and he had been summoned into the service from 
the ranks of the enemy. The next named are the “ proph- 
ets.” And leaving out of the account the great founders 
and organizers who are in “the first place,’ Paul magnifies 
beyond all other gifts the capacity of the prophet. We find 
that he has before him, not a foreseer and foreteller, one who 
anticipates the events of human history, but what we should 
call a preacher, one who speaks to men edification, exhorta- 
tion, and comfort, one whose words search all and make 
manifest the secrets of the heart, and lead men to say that 
“God is indeed with you.” Paul would have them all proph- 
ets, so that in their assemblies, which were similar to our 
“conference meetings,” each one of them might be able to 
utter a helpful word. They had not yet set up a class of 
stated preachers; they trusted to the fruits of the Spirit, as 
one and another heart should be touched and warmed. They 
looked to the prophets for the conversion of the unbelieving 
and unlearned; they were to create and keep alive the con- 
viction that the society was a divine society, the temple of 
the Living God. Paul cannot too highly commend the 
preaching office. He is solicitous that its duties shall be 
performed “in an orderly way, and he testifies to the abun- 
dance with which the Christian heart in that day was run- 
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ning over, by his incidental injunction against speaking 
many of them at once, and too much at length, where so 
many hearts are eager to pour out their fulness. They are all 
to regard themselves as under God, who is “not a God of 
confusion, but of peace,” and we must hold fast this concep- 
tion of the “prophet” as an inspired speaker, whose word, 
nevertheless, may be modified and controlled by the utterance 
of some fellow-prophet who is, equally with himself, the organ 
of divine communications; “spirits of prophets are subject 
to prophets”; and we find already in that early day what 
the Friends call “the sense of the meeting,” the thoughts of 
many hearts peacefully and sweetly and authoritatively ex- 
pressing themselves as one thought. Moreover, the teach- 
ings of the prophets are described as consisting largely of 
what is true only provisionally and for the time, so that 
sooner or later their word will “cease,” through becoming 
obsolete; for Paul distinctly recognizes this transient ele- 
ment in the dispensation of Christianity, and that, as was so 
strikingly illustrated in his own experience, much which we 
hold very strongly and honestly we may, in the progress of 
our thought and of our world, come to discard. “ We proph- 
esy in part, and when that which is perfect is come, that 
which is in part shall be done away.” Considering how 
Christianity has been bound by those who have assumed to 
interpret it, how childish things have kept their place in 
- Christian manhood, this recognition by Paul of the possi- 
bility of better and better statements of old truths is very 
striking. We can see that least of all men would he have 
wished to have had his own writings read as containing 
nothing which would “cease,” as in every sentence oracular 
for all time, in every respect, literally and formally as well 
as essentially, true. 

In the third place, teachers. And these were they who 
had the gift of knowledge by the same Spirit. There was a 
place in the early Church for those who wished, with the 
writer of these letters, to pray in the understanding, and to 
learn how far the things which are seen illustrate the things 
which are not seen, and to what extent the old opinions are 
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modified or perhaps set aside by the new faith. These teach- 
ers may well have been much occupied with what Paul 
styles “interpretation,” the explaining of the Scriptures of 
the Jewish Church, the mother, if not always the tender 
mother, of the new communion. Christian teachers in mod- 
ern times sometimes think that they are sorely tasked in this 
way, but how light is their work compared with that of one 
who from being a Hebrew of the Hebrews undertook, like 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews ‘for example, 
to find the new in the old, to pass indeed from the most 
formal to the most spiritual of religions. Paul puts this 
office of the teacher in the third place, as subordinate to the 
transcendent mission from God to man, beginning in Jesus 
and perpetuated in the apostles, and to the utterance of the 
preacher's vision and revelation. Somehow the understand- 
ing, though illumined by Him who is the Light of all that 
lives, reports the truth to us rather by way of reflection as 
from a mirror, “through a glass darkly,” than by direct 
vision. It is not of the first nor yet of the second impor- 
tance to systematize, and draw out into formal propositions, 
and distribute for catechetical purposes, the revelations which 
come fresh from heaven into glad and amazed souls. This 
is a part of the progress of the intellect rather than any step 
in the movement of that immortal being which we share 
with God. It is a commentary upon our religion; sometimes 
only upon the records of our religion, hardly the religion 
itself. Nevertheless, there was and is the teacher’s office. 
We think about other things; why should we not think about 
religion? Questions without number must have opened for 
the “teachers.” They were all sure that God was perfectly 
revealed in Christ, and that Jesus was indeed that promised 
One; but how could they adjust what they knew of Him 
with what the old Sacred Book seemed to have predicted ? 
Even in those corrupt cities there survived traditions of 
ancestral faith and heroism; were they to understand that 
the old religions were all and always false? Very soon, too, 
there must have been attempts to unfold some doctrine of 
the Christ, what we call now Christology, to draw out, one 
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by one, and in an orderly way, the thought which seemed to 
be wrapped up in the faith. Undoubtedly this work was 
steadily going forward, still in happy subordination to the 
messages of apostles and the glowing utterances of the 
preachers. 

“Then miracles,” “powers,” or mighty works. They come, 
as we see, only fourth in order. They are rather accom- 
paniments, outward expressions and illustrations, of the new 
Life than the Life itself. Superhuman events were within 
their experience in the Providence of God, whose hand 
turns the rivers of water and the hearts of men. What these 
events were the letters do not tell us, as they would have 
done, doubtless, had they been of the first importance in the 
estimate of the writer, or intended to create more than a tem- 
porary impression. To rule them out, as the fashion of many 
is, and dispose of them as superstition, “ aberglaube,” is a nar- 
rowness. There are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in such a philosophy as that. A creative age 
will have its record of outward as well as inward wonders. 
We may have our theories that “powers” are impossible 
and therefore incredible; but in our ignorance of the world 
we live in, the theory in this case, as in every other case, 
must be subordinated to the testimony. Moreover, in view 
of this recognition of “miracles” as one of the divine pro- 
visions in the early Church, we may ask, Would this have 
been so had the life of Jesus been as devoid of all‘such won- 
derful experiences as some modern interpreters of the story 
would have us understand? - Would miracles have gained 
the fourth place in the offices of a Church, the Founder of 
which, as they said of John Baptist, wrought no miracles? 
Were the disciples to be above the Master in this thing? 
Paul gives us no light upon “the miracles” beyond this,— 
that all were not workers of them. They were not essential 
expressions of the Christian life, as faith, hope, and love 
were essential. It is implied, at least, that they were 
not among the greater gifts. We mistake altogether the 
proportions of things in the earliest Christian society if we 


talk about the age of wonders and signs and mighty works, 
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an age in which all the sequences of nature were interrupted, 
and the world without as well as the world within turned 
upside down. The miracles were undoubtedly the excep- 
tions. In the discussions and controversies of that growing 
period, so rich in new formations, those who wrought the 
miracles were not deferred to, so far as appears, beyond the 
rest; they seem, indeed, to be presented in these letters as a 
class of persons quite distinct from the prophets and teachers, 
the subject of some influence of which they could hardly 
give any account. It was when the disciples prophesied 
that the unbelievers and the unlearned in the Gospel, who 
had providentially come into the Christian assembly, were 
struck down and worshipped God, and went away with the 
report, ‘“ God is indeed with them.” 

“Gifts of healing.” They are distinguished from “ mira- 
cles” ; but the implication is that they were miraculous, and 
that some of those who were able to minister so successfully 
to minds diseased were also wonderful physicians of the 
body, and wrought wonders upon the human frame. I have 
no doubt that the successes of those so gifted were often as 
great surprises to themselves as to others. For want of 
better language, we speak of the power of mind over matter, 
scarcely knowing what we say, sure only of this, that the 
less is blessed of the greater, and that a word of courage and 
faith has a kind of omnipotence. ‘There is no reason to con- 
clude that the early disciples were infected with the mad- 
ness of a certain modern English sect known as “ the pecul- 
iar people,” whose only method with the sick is that of 
prayer and laying on of hands; there is no reason to con- 
clude that the beloved physician, Luke, ceased to be a 
physician in the common understanding of the word; but 
undoubtedly many a sufferer found new power in the pres- 
ence of some ministering Christian who recognized in his 
mastery of disease a manifestation of the grace which God 
was so abundantly bestowing upon His reviving and renewed 
world. I think that we have an illustration of the soberness 
and good sense of Paul that he did not put this gift any 
higher in the scale. The writer once heard a Roman Catho- 
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lic priest lament the extreme unwillingness of the sick 
whom he was called to visit to send for a physician, so high 
was their estimate of the prayer of faith; and he seemed to 
regret that his praying had so often been answered in the 
recovery of the sufferer. He would have them rely upon 
“those laws of the Lord which are perfect.” Perhaps Paul 
regarded these gifts as only temporary and exceptional, and 
having no large place in a spiritual economy, and was 
greatly concerned lest the disciples should rather attract 
about them an excited, wondering crowd than by their spirit- 
ual offices minister edification to those whose hearts God 
should touch. They were not in the world to do the work 
of physicians, but to preach the Gospel, and to illustrate 
the life of the divine kingdom on earth and among men. 
Much that was merely subsidiary to their high offices would 
be associated with it, just as Paul might give good advice to 
the ship-master as to the time of sailing and the management 
of his vessel, just as inward power ever carries with it out- 
ward benediction; but nevertheless the church was not a 
medical college nor a hospital. 

Gifts of “helping and governing.” We see how compre- 
hensive the Christian life was as its very start. The early 
Church did not expect or insist that all should do the same: 
thing. Every disciple must indeed contribute in some way 
to the common stock of Christian work, but each according 
to his several ability. The word “helping” is very signifi- 
cant. They were to be one family. The strong were to 
help the weak, and not to please themselves except so far as 
to help others might be pleasing to themselves. There 
would be those who would have no prophecy, no interpre- 
tation, no gift to teach in any way, no power to work 
miracles, no faculty to nurse or cure the sick, but in 
some way they could be of use, like St. Christopher, 
who had no talent for fasting or for praying, but would 
carry burdens and conduct the traveller across the river, 
consecrating rude animal strength to Christian love and 
duty. The office of “helpers” already instituted shows 
how full of organizing power this church had so goon be- 
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come,— one of the surest indications of vigorous life. There 
was a vast deal to be done and a vast deal which they were 
moved to do as Christians. We may find here, moreover, a 
sign of the social statws of the early Church. They were 
more likely to learn the lesson of brotherly kindness and 
beneficence because they were gathered from the humbler 
and poorer classes. Poverty shares its mite more cheerfully 
and promptly than abundance its talent. “Governing” must 
have been attended with more serious difficulty, because 
it involved the settling of many trying questions between 
old heathen usages and the new way of life. Were they to 
join in the solemn and glad processions and to frequent 
the temples of the old faith, not indeed as worshippers, but 
in the way of good neighborhood, and as a part of the civic 
life, it being well understood that they had separated them- 
selves, and notorious that for a large part of the community 
these practices had no longer any religious significance, but 
were at worst only a part of the vain show of life? Such 
religion as they had was intimately blended with their daily 
living, for the more our religion is ceremonial —a cultus 
rather than a creed,—the more closely is it intertwined with 
our common routine. The more useless it is to us, the more 
we have of it; it outlasts its day, and we may continue in it 
after all conscience about it is gone. Secular customs are 
often survivals of religious customs. The libation in the 
idol’s temple might seem only a cup of good-fellowship. 
The “governor,” strengthened by Paul, declared it to be 
“the cup of devils,” and they must choose between it and the 
cup of the Lord. 

Again, in Christ there is no longer bond nor free; but did 
the Gospel free the slave? Were master and servant to be 
on an equal footing in the Christian communion? Jn Christ 
there is neither male nor female; shall the women then who 
have become Christian speak in the churches? Shall they 
sit there with uncovered heads, like the men? Is it no 
longer true that, as the head of Christ is God, the head of the 
woman is the man? We do not know how “the governors” 
dealt with these last questions; but we know how Paul 
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dealt with them,—as some will say according to the clear 
light of nature, as it will seem to others only according to 
the best light of his time; not perhaps quite consistently 
always, for we are told in one place that a woman must 
keep silence in the church, and in another place that she 
may prophesy, only it must be with her head covered. Paul 
takes occasion to allude in this connection to Christian cus- 
tom as something already existing and established: “If any 
one seemeth to be contentious, we have no such custom, 
neither the churches of God’’; and no one of these “ churches” 
was more than a quarter century old. 

“Divers kinds of tongues.” This closes the list of gifts. 
The letter affords us substantial help, though not all we 
could wish, in our endeavor to learn what this gift was. 
There is no evidence that it was the use of a language native 
to one of the nations or tribes of earth, but unknown to the 
speaker whilst in his normal condition. It is to be carefully 
distinguished from what occurred at the Feast of Pentecost 
as reported in the book of Acts. A symbolic wonder of that 
kind, signalling the proclamation of the Gospel among all 
the races of men, would hardly be repeated in the ordinary 
assemblies of the disciples through a long series of years. 
Moreover, how could such an exercise be spoken of as espe- 
cially edifying to the person who should engage in it? And 
yet it is written, “ He that speaketh in an unknown tongue 
edifieth himself.” I think that we may safely rule out the 
explanation that the tongue was unknown simply because it 
was foreign to all or most of the hearers, but if we were to 
describe it as foreign to all persons everywhere save to the 
speaker himself we should not be far from the fact. We 
say “to the speaker himself,” because, as it seems, he might 
afterwards explain, “unless he interpret, that the church 
may receive edification.” Possibly one might interpret for 
the other; that is, of two or three speakers with tongues, one 
of them might interpret for himself and the rest. “If any 
one speak in a tongue, let it be by two, or at the most by 
three, and in turn; and let one interpret; but if there be no 
interpreter, let him keep silence.” Again, the matter which 
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found such strange utterance might be communicated to the 
mind of the speaker, “by revelation, by knowledge, by 
prophesying, or by teaching,” so that however incoherent the 
form might seem, the substance would be orderly, and fit, 
upon interpretation, to edify. Moreover, though Paul quotes 
from Isaiah xxviii., 11, to remind them that tongues are for a 
sign to unbelievers, he proceeds to show that they are 
scarcely fitted, as likely to be employed among them, to 
advance that end. It is almost as if he would argue that 
since they are designed to promote this object, if any, and do 
not promote it, it is better not to resort to them at all. 
“Will they not say you are mad?” And how will that 
help to convert them? We can make nothing out of it all 
beyond this, that there were those in the early Church, Paul 
beyond the rest, whose praying and discoursing were in 
what seemed to be the speech of another sphere of being, 
praying and discoursing “in the spirit,” the “understanding 
being unfruitful or in abeyance,” and that these strange 
utterances were afterwards translated by the speaker, or by 
one of his friends, into one of the tongues of mankind. Our 
readers have undoubtedly read of the celebrated Scotch 
preacher in London, Edward Irving, and his congregation, 
that during a season of great religious exaltation they came 
into a similar experience, though, if our memory Serves us, 
without the “interpretation” which might have made it 
edifying, or at least tolerable. Certainly that modern exercise 
could only have been a caricature of utterances upon which 
Paul must have set some value, for he numbers tongues among 
the gifts of God, and expresses his desire that they might all 
speak with them. But why were they given and what pur- 
pose did they answer? We cannot say; and it is a relief to 
note that Paul puts them very low in the scale of Christian 
exercises, treats them as ministering help and comfort to the 
worshipper who engages in them rather than to his compan- 
ions, and, so far as the Church is concerned, would rather 
speak five words with the understanding than ten thousand 
words ina tongue. It is one of those matters about which 
a little curiosity seems pardonable. We are perfectly sure 
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that Paul never could have had anything to do with a hys- 
terical extravagance, save to discountenance and repress it, 
and when he writes, “I thank God I speak in a tongue more 
than ye all,” he cannot be writing of what could only have 
given him anxiety as a kind of temporary insanity. But our 
curiosity gets little satisfaction. It is one of those obscure 
matters which must simply be laid aside as belonging to a 
way of life of which we have no experience, because the con-. 
ditions which produced it are no longer active. It will be 
well worth our while, however, when we are ready to won- 
der and complain about our own religious times to put our- 
selves in the place of Paul, struggling with this inarticulate 
abundance of his renewed heart, prizing it and perplexed 
with it, using it as sparingly as may be himself, seeing 
how dangerous it may be to others, and yet not ready to 
discountenance and forbid their outpourings, but all the 
while taking comfort, it may be, in the thought that “tongues 
shall cease,” and that much as we may complain of the pro- 
visional character of all modes, methods, and instruments, 
this is one of the best things about them. If only, even at 
this late day and after all these years of Christianity, we 
could put ourselves in the place of Paul as he appears in the 
first letter to the Corinthians, not when he is perplexed, but 
when he is in peace, when he sets before us, as in that won- 
derful thirteenth chapter, the things which are his and ours, 
forever the abiding realities of the religious life! How 
firmly he draws the line between all which expresses faith, 
however eloquently, and as with angelic lips, and faith 
itself! How he distinguishes the faith which is of the mind 
from that which is of the heart and life! How clearly he 
recognizes the provisional character of all knowledge, even 
religious knowledge, and insists that only in their essence 
and substance faith and hope abide, whilst love never 
faileth, since God is Love, and without love we are without 
Him, and have no share in His life, and the good which we 
seem to be doing is not really good, because it is not the 
work of love! If we would have a key to the wonderful 

progress of the Gospel, we shall find it more surely than any- 
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where else, save in the teachings of Jesus, in this thirteenth 
chapter. And when the life of our religion shall be meas- 
ured not by tens but by hundreds of centuries, not a single 
line, word, syllable, of the sentences of this chapter will have 
become obsolete. Indeed, what other expression of the life 
in God can be needed when time shall have become eternity, 
and we shall see as we are seen, and know as we are known? 
“ Strive to possess love.” 

We have tried to make real to our minds the forces, 
exterior and interior, which were creating the new society in 
Corinth. Perhaps it may be of some service in bringing us 
nearer to that vanished world to seek out the meeting-place 
of the Christian assembly. We need not wait for a first day 
of the week, though on that day, being associated with the 
resurrection of Jesus and especially consecrated to the re- 
membrance of Him, we shall be sure to find an especial 
gathering ; but it can scarcely happen that the disciples are 
not met together at the going down of every sun, when the 
work of the hours of labor is ended, when the task of the 
slave is finished, and the tent-maker can again become the 
apostle. It is not one of the great occasions. It is a time 
when they are witheut Paul or any of the companions of his 
ministry. They are busied upon their pressing work in 
other places. There is not so much as a letter to be read or 
a message to be delivered from any one of them. Meeting, 
as the disciples must have done, in the abundance of their 
life every day, they must often have been left to themselves, 
and could rely only upon those who had the gifts of “ help- 
ing and governing.” I fear that we shall not find things 
very orderly. Itis not a synagogue with its routine. It is 
not a temple with temple worship, and priests, and ritual, 
and altars. There is undoubtedly a presiding officer, some 
elder, graver, wiser person, commended to them, perhaps, by 
an apostle, but there is no order of exercises. As in some 
later Christian meetings it is all form, in these meetings 
there is no form. 

One may hope that in this particular case we shall not 
find when we enter that they are all speaking with tongues, _ 
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for, like the heathen and unlearned visitor in Paul’s sup- 
posed instance, we shall be likely to conclude at once that 
we are in a company of madmen and fanatics, and make 
haste to get away with our lives. It is not so bad to-night. 
We are impressed, at all events, with the thoughtful, earnest, 
impassioned faces of the company; we are thankful that into 
lives that must have been so full of labors and trials, and so 
burdened with evils and sins, there has come so sweet and 
heavenly a light. Perhaps some one has a psalm, it may be 
even a Christian psalm; some one with a poetic gift, who 
has tried to express in song the thoughts and feelings of the 
new life; he may even be celebrating the glory and beauty 
of their King, and the hope of their hearts that He shall pres- 
ently return to His Church to “receive them unto Himself,” 
and fill out His teachings. Should this come at the begin- 
ning, it will be a sweet opening, and not, as Paul hints it 
sometimes was, an interruption or intrusion; you will say, 
perhaps, that it is but rough poetry, or rude music, and if 
it be something which they have learned to sing together, it 
will be loud and boisterous, as the singing of uncultivated 
people may well be. 

The voices die away and there is silence in the room; but 
only for an instant until they can take breath, for the day 
has not yet come when one and another must be goaded 
into saying something, though it be the merest inanity, “in 
order to save time.” There was a question proposed in yes- 
terday’s meeting with reference to some point of doctrine or 
discipline, and no answer was forthcoming. Have you 
looked it up or thought it out? ask one and another, of 
some disciple who is supposed to have, beyond the rest, the 
gift of knowledge, and to be able to teach. And according 
to his ability, in the absence of Paul, or Silvanus, or Sos- 
thenes, or Apollos, the teacher proceeds to clear up the diffi- 
culty, giving his interpretation, it may be, of some passage 
in one of the old prophets whose words are beginning to be 
familiar to these men of other tongues, translated, indeed, as 
they have long been, into their own tongue, though never, 
it is likely, read, and only of late heard, by Corinthians. It 
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may be hoped that the explanation will be satisfactory. At 
all events, they shall hardly have anything better until Paul 
returns,— “the rest will I set in order when I come.” The 
more enthusiastic become a little impatient whilst “the word 
of knowledge” is uttered. They do not find it so necessary 
as the rest to have their religious thought cleared up. It is a 
simple matter, they are ready to say, so far as it touches the 
heart and life. “If any man lack wisdom, let him ask it of 
God, who giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not, and 
let him ask in faith.” And as yet there has been no praying, 
unless, indeed, the psalm was a prayer. Hardly then has 
the teacher ceased, indeed the last sentence is unfinished, 
when one of the disciples breaks forth in a tongue, speaking 
to himself and to God, for unless it be here and there an 
interpreter, no soul present understands what is poured 
forth. They gaze perhaps upon his rapt and glowing face ; 
they are moved by his fervid utterance; they are caught up 
with him into other spheres of being; this at the best, but it 
may be that the impulse spreads, and one and another and 
another are swept off by the rising wave of emotion, and for 
the time the word of Paul in our Epistle, that all things 
should be “done decently and in order,” is utterly disre- 
garded. That would probably be the end of the assembly 
for the evening, éxhaustion and reaction following upon such 
fervors, but in the midst of the excitement, the attention of 
the disciples is arrested by the sudden coming among them 
of one whose form and face bear the plain signs of great 
suffering. He is afflicted it may be with an obscure disease, 
working in darkness, and yet seen in effects which are as 
manifest as noonday. He may not be a disciple; but he has 
heard of the disciples, and his friends are of their number. 
He has asked them to conduct or bear him to the assembly, 
where, as he has been told, one often hears very sweet and 
comforting words, especially of a God among men who Him- 
self was a great sufferer, and where, indeed, if rumor may be 
trusted, the sick have sometimes found speedy and effectual 
relief. As he enters, not without much stir, it may be, on 
the part of attendants or bearers, there is a lull for an 
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instant in the multitude of tongues, and the eyes of one who 
has a gift of healing rest upon the sufferer, and the thought 
of love stirs mightily in his breast, and before the rhapso- 
dizers can begin again their outpourings, there comes a word 
of power,—‘In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, the 
Healer and the Helper, unto whom all strength is committed, 
and whose spirit is ever near, I say unto thee, Be healed of 
thine infirmity, that God in all things may be glorified, and 
the glorious Gospel of His Son have increased prevalence in 
our world.” And somehow a wonder is wrought, faith in 
the speaker joins with faith in the hearer, and the fountain 
of health is unsealed, and in their deepest springs the life of 
the body and the life of the soul are seen to be one life. It 
proves to be a joyjul meeting. More than one is moved now 
to pray to God, “not only with the spirit, but with the under- 
standing also,’ and the time seems to them very near when 
He who is with them “and is their God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes, and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain, for the former things are passed away.” The reference 
which Paul makes to gifts of healing justifies us in assuming 
that such scenes as this may well have made a part of the 
experiences of the assembled disciples. Such wonders would 
naturally have been wrought in the presénce of many, as 
when the man with the withered hand obeyed the word of 
the Teacher in the Jewish synagogue, and was at once com- 
manded and enabled to clothe himself with the offered 
strength. 

And now the time has come, though the hour be late and 
the meeting likely to be protracted far into the night, for 
what is nearest to the heart and centre of the whole matter. 
We have heard the singers, we have listened to the teachers, 
we have been amazed by the tongues, we have seen the mir- 
acles, we have given thanks with the man who has been 
cured, our eyes have been unsealed to behold the coming 
glory of the Lord; what remains but to listen to the voice 
of the prophet? He has been silent through all the stir and 
confusion of the hour, but his heart burned within him all 
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the while, and sometimes he has been hstening, not to any 
of the speakers around, but to One who is a spirit, and by 
whose words the early disciples were so deeply stirred; he 
has had no eye for what was going on about him, but only 
for a holy and sweet face which one and another has 
described to him as the face of that Divine Friend who has 
vanished for the time, but only to return. He can be silent 
no longer. His heart is hot within him. Clear thoughts 
stir in his mind and fashion his lips to speech. It is the 
Word of God which doth not return unto Him void, but 
sinks into the souls of men as the rain penetrates the warm 
ground. It is no tongue. He addresses the assembly in the 
language to which they were born and which they have been 
taught from their childhood, and as he isa plain man, he 
speaks in the language of the people, for they are in no 
school of philosophers, and the words are the words of life. 
Faith, hope, and charity are strong in the soul of the 
speaker. He has never seen Christ, but he loves Him; he 
is one of those of whom the Lord, speaking to Thomas, testi- 
fied, “Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed.” It is a belief in which the spiritual and moral 
nature shares most abundantly, a faith which is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for and the evidence of things not 
seen, a faith which is nourished by its object, just as the 
sense of beauty is quickened and educated by gazing upon 
beautiful things. He thankfully acknowledges the divine 
mercy in Christ, he exhorts his brethren and friends to 
purify themselves even as Jesus was pure, he sympathizes 
with them in the hard struggle to bring a clean thing out of 
an unclean, he reminds them that the things which are 
impossible with man are possible with God, that the time 
during which they must be so sharply tried will be short, 
and that He who is gone from them said, “ Behold I come 
quickly, and my reward is with me, to give unto every man 
according as his work shall be.” The prophesying ends. 
More than. by all else that they have seen or heard the 
disciples are moved by it. The unconverted and untaught 
listen with open ears, and with strange yearnings of mind 
and heart towards the speakers. They say, “ Here at least 
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is a reality.” Amazed, perplexed, perhaps, by all that went 
before, they recognize now the tokens of a pure and unde- 
filed religion, and say, “God is here; let us change our 
minds towards Him, let us try to accept this wondrous para- 
ble of life, let us see who this Man is who offers to interpret 
it to us, and make it a story of obedience and brotherly kind- 
ness, of pure living and immortal hope, let us also be of His 
disciples. 

In some ways and through some such instrumentalities as 
we have tried to set forth, the New Life expressed and 
strengthened and propagated itself, until it became the life of 
nations with their people. We see how rich this life was in 
great moral and religious faiths, and how the Divine Spirit 
was renewing the face of the moral universe. “The glory 
which Thou gavest me I have given them.” As shadows they 
may seem to pass before us whilst we strive to people that 
old city again with forms long since vanished, but they were 
veritable sons and daughters of God, who helped and gov- 
erned and prophesied and spake with tongues. It was 
Christianity in the rough, but it was Christianity, the power 
of God and the wisdom of God, though in earthen vessels, 
and we see all the more manifestly that the excellency was 
of Him and not of us, that the beginnings of our religion 
were as the breaking in upon us of light and love from 
another sphere, another mansion of the Father’s house. It 
is an interesting question, “How should we be affected by 
the rising Christianity of these first years, could we be sud- 
denly transferred from our staid church life to that seething 
world of Corinth?” We long sometimes for a love which 
has not grown cold, for a faith to which questioning would 
be impossible, for truths which hold us instead of exacting 
support, and, as it were, countenance, from us. If we could 
have them, should we like the things that go along with 
them, that at all events went along with them in those 
intense days which are pictured for us in these letters? And. 
when the revival for which we sometimes long and pray 
comes, shall we have faith to welcome it withal, or shall we 
turn our backs upon it as a fanaticism ? 
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ERNST HAECKEL AND HIS THEORY OF DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 


In the introduction to Mr. Darwin’s book on the Descent 
of Man the following passage occurs: “If this work ”— 
referring to the Natuerliche Schoepfungs Geschichte of Ernst 
Haeckel —“ had appeared before my essay had been written, 
I should probably never have completed it. Almost all the 
conclusions at which I have arrived I find confirmed by this 
naturalist, whose knowledge on many points is much fuller 
than mine. Professor Haeckel is the sole author who, since 
the publication of the Origin of Species, has discussed in his 
various works, in a very able manner, the subject of sexual 
selection, and has seen its full importance.” 

Readers and admirers of Mr. Darwin’s book will be glad 
that Professor Haeckel’s work did not appear so early as to 
prevent its publication; but this satisfaction will not forbid 
their recognition of the warm and somewhat extravagant 
tribute which the English naturalist pays to his German 
follower, of whom it has frequently been said in Germany 
that he is more of a Darwinian than Darwin himself. 

Not less hearty, though from a different stand-point, was 
the tribute which the late Professor Agassiz often paid to 
the same name. Agassiz was an earnest opponent of Haeckel. 
He differed with him in his conceptions of the theory of 
creation. He was opposed to him, as he was opposed to 
Darwin, in the interpretation of many of his facts. But 
with a°true appreciation of genius in all its spheres, espe- 
cially in the realm of science, Agassiz could not withhold 
the warm admiration which Haeckel’s labors excited. Had 
the beloved naturalist been spared to us, it was his intention 
to put in print, in a projected and partly written review of 
Haeckel’s monograph on Die Kalkschwaemme, the commenda- 
tions, as well as the dissent, which the writer heard him 
express while reading this work. He could not accept its 
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conclusions, but he admired the patience, industry, and skill 
with which the facts were gathered and arrayed. 

It seems a little strange that the work which Darwin 
commends so highly in the extract quoted, and which from 
its style is well adapted for popular reading, should have 
waited seven years, and until it had been translated into six 
languages and reached five German editions, before appear- 
ing in English. This is the harder to understand because 
England has been the very battle-ground of the development 
theory, and Haeckel himself received his inspiration from its 
great champion there. The Natural History of Creation, 
however, has been given to the public within the last six 
months; and I understand that the Anthropogenie, which 
appeared in Germany two years ago, is also to be translated. 
These works, which like Professor Agassiz’ last book, The 
Structure of Animal Life, are made up from revised steno- 
graphic reports of his lectures to his students, are the most 
popular presentations of Haeckel’s views, and have had a 
wide sale in Germany. His other and more technical works, 
which are very numerous, haye received almost equal atten- 
tion from the scientific public. They have created for him 
many warm friends and many bitter opponents. It is not 
too much to say that the majority of representative scientists 
in Germany are now arrayed on the side of the development 
theory, although it cannot be said, by any means, that they 
are all committed to that form of it which is represented by 
Darwin and Haeckel. 

It seems also surprising that the captaincy of the Dar- 
winian ranks in Germany should have devolved upon so 
young a man, and that he should have received such a wide 
and early recognition. But Haeckel, as was Agassiz, is a 
born naturalist, and few men have had so good a preparation 
for their work. As an illustration of the concentration, 
energy, and persistency by which the Germans accomplish 
so much, his life is full of instruction; and though I cannot 
vouch for all his opinions — which often seem considerably 
in advance of his facts,— 1 am tempted to give a sketch of 


his career from materials which he kindly placed in my own 
possession. 
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Ernst Haeckel was born on the 16th of February, 1834, at 
Potsdam, where his father held a position under the govern- 
ment. His mother came from a province on the Rhine. 
Soon after the birth of Ernst, the family removed to Merse- 
burg, and here he spent the first eighteen years of his life. 
At the early age of eight years, his inborn love for natural 
history began to manifest itself. There was little in his 
Gymnasium studies at this time to encourage such a taste, 
but, nevertheless, the little naturalist began assiduously 
to collect plants and to arrange them ina herbarium. He 
did not collect them solely to learn their names, which to 
many teachers and scholars seems the chief end of botanical 
analysis. He learned to know the plants themselves, and, 
what is more, the relations which they sustained to each 
other. 

The method of study which Agassiz insisted his pupils 
should follow—that of learning to read Nature herself 
before reading books abowt her—was the principle which 
young Haeckel instinctively followed. He was only twelve 
years old when he began to doubt about the correctness of 
the then existing division of the vegetable world into species. 
He arranged his botanical collection with reference to these 
doubts, putting the so-called “good species” in one herba- 
rium, and what seemed to him “bad” or doubtful species 
in another. Then he began to read Humboldt. He read 
not for the story alone, but caught the great man’s spirit. 
The work of Schleiden on the Life of Plants, which he also 
read with enthusiasm, developed a desire to hear this natu- 
ralist who was then a professor at Jena, but circumstances 
finally determined him to go to Berlin. This was in 1852. 
He was then eighteen years old. At Berlin he attended the 
course of Alexander Braun on botany. In the autumn he 
removed to Wurzburg, where he studied anatomy a year and 
a half under the direction of Koelliker. Returning to Berlin 
in 1854, he assisted the celebrated physiologist, Mueller, in 
the preparation of his work on Comparative Anatomy. In 
the spring of 1855 he went back to Wurzburg, and continued 
his studies in pathological anatomy under the direction of 
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Virchow, whose assistant he became. At the end of eight- 
een months he was once more in Berlin, where, on the 7th 
of March, 1857, he received the title of Doctor of Medicine 
and Surgery. 

Spending a year in Vienna to perfect his medical studies, 
he returned to Berlin, passed the very rigid examination 
prescribed by the State, and began to practice medicine. 
But his heart was not in his profession. He soon gave it up. 
The love for comparative anatomy and zoology which Mueller 
had inspired could not be quenched, and he resolved to 
devote himself entirely to this branch of science. In a voy- 
age which he had made with Mueller and Koelliker along the 
coast of Italy, he had become tolerably familiar with the 
marine fauna. He returned, in the winter of 1859-60, to 
Italy, and pursued his studies with enthusiasm at Naples 
and Messina. Not only the wonders of the deep, as he 
dredged along the Italian shore, but the treasures of Italian 
art, had a rare fascination for him. He studied them with 
avidity, and with the best results for himself and for his 
work. The reader who takes up one of Haeckel’s works 
cannot but admire the neatness, delicacy, and fidelity of 
the illustrations, all of which are made from his own draw- 
ings. This shows him to be an accurate and skilful reporter 
of Nature. I imagine that this artistic respect for the truth 
is not the least important part of an artist’s outfit. At all 
events, the artist in science cannot idealize. He must be 
able to see in its proper relations everything that Nature has 
to offer him, and then have the skill to reproduce what he 
sees. These two qualities Haeckel possesses in a remarkable 
degree. ‘TI have never been fortunate enough to find any 
one,” said he, “* who can make these drawings to suit me. I 
want the reader to see the specimen just as I see it, and just 
as it is.” Prof. Agassiz was very fastidious in the same 
direction. He saw in a moment if the artist had left out the 
smallest detail; if so, the work must be done over again. 
He waxed enthusiastic while showing me the admirable 
plates in Haeckel’s treatise on the Kalkschwaemme. 

After his return from Italy Haeckel was offered a position 
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as privat docent at the University of Jena. Following the 
advice of his esteemed teacher, Gegenbaur, with whom he 
had read in 1853 at Wurzburg, he accepted the position. 
In 1862 he was made Professor Extraordinary, and in 1865, 
Titulary Professor of Zodlogy. Since his appointment as 
professor, in addition to an enormous amount of writing, 
drawing, and laboratory work, he has enriched his collec- 
tions by several fruitful journeys. In 1867 he made a tour 
through Spain; In 1869 through Sweden and Norway; in 
1871 to Italy and the coast of Dalmatia; and in 1878 visited 
Egypt and the Orient, where he made a remarkably rich col- 
lection of polyps. He visited the Mediterranean again in 
1874, and returned with new trophies. 

The whole stream of his thought and education, his tastes 
and aspirations, has thus been turned in the direction of 
natural science. ‘There are no breaks in his life. A fine 
natural endowment has been fitly complemented by the 
richest opportunities. He had Koelliker in anatomy and 
histology, Virchow in pathological anatomy, and Mueller 
and Carl Gegenbaur in comparative anatomy! From Gegen- 
baur, with whom he studied twelve years, he received a 
most powerful impulse. He read all the prominent works of 
English, French, and German authors. He has seen animal 
and plant life under all aspects of clime and condition; and 
as Charles Martin, his French translator, remarks, ‘“‘ He has 
seen Nature with the eye of an artist and with the intelli- 
gence of a savant.” But Haeckel is not only an observer 
and a recorder; he aims to be a philosopher. He is thor- 
oughly at home in the field of speculation. He recognizes 
the mission of philosophy in science as he likewise contends 
for the recognition of science in philosophy. In fact, some 
of his German admirers say that it is not only his powers 
of observation, but above all his preponderating speculative 
tendency, which has placed him at the head of the new 
school. With equal truth it may be said that it is Haeckel’s 
boldness in speculation which has created for him so many 
opponents. 

In November, 1859, Darwin’s work on the Origin of Species 
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appeared. To Haeckel it was a revelation and a fresh 
incentive to wide and deep investigation. He took up the 
subject in connection with morphology, and pursued it with 
great devotion. He did not hesitate to apply to man the 
theory which Darwin had cautiously presented; and the 
‘boldness and decision with which he stated conclusions 
which Darwin had not even hinted gave rise to the above- 
mentioned reproof that he is more of a Darwinian than 
Darwin himself. At first, Haeckel stood almost alone, and 
encountered no little opposition. This was stirred up to an 
unusual heat by an address on the “ Development Theory of 
Darwin,” which he delivered at Stettin, on the 19th of 
September, 1863, before the first general assembly of German 
naturalists and physicians. The address provoked a great 
many bitter attacks, “and there were some theologians pres- 
ent,” says Haeckel, “who seemed anxious to apply the tort- 
ure and the stake to the ‘ape theorizer.’” Haeckel may be 
pardoned for a little complacency in comparing the situa- 
tion now with what it was twelve years ago, since the devel- 
opment theory has now obtained such a strong foothold in 
his own country, and every German naturalist feels com- 
pelled, willingly or unwillingly, to busy himself with it. 
Haeckel has been fortunate in residing at Jena. “Had I 

been stationed at almost any other university when I read 
my Stettin paper, I should have been deposed at once,” said 
he. “In Jena I can speak what I think.’ Jena and 
Weimar, the latter the residence of the Duke, have long been 
noted for their freedom of thought. It was so in the time of 
the Reformation; it was so in the days of Goethe and 
Schiller, when the Duke of Weimar gathered around him 
that brilliant galaxy of genius of which the two great poets 
were the central lights. And it is so now. The present 
Duke is not only an earnest patron of the university, but a 
great admirer and supporter of Haeckel, whose lectures he 
frequently attends. The professor told me with much 
amusement that on one occasion after he had been lecturing 
on rudimentary organs, having mentioned that we have mus-- 
cles in the ear which are no longer of use, but which some 
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people can move at will and thus remind us of our own 
origin, the Duke of Weimar undertook to see if he could 
move his left ear. The attempt was attended with great 
success; the royal ear moved freely. “That is the first 
time,” said the Duke, “that I have been by the ears with one 
of my professors.” 

With some knowledge of what Haeckel had done in the 
realm of science, and of his reputation in Germany, I gladly 
availed myself of an opportunity to pay him a visit at his 
home in Jena. I was rewarded by finding the professor in 
his laboratory, by hearing him in his lecture-room, and then 
seeing him in his home. — 

It is not every German professor that has a home. Very 
often it smells of the laboratory or the second-hand book- 
store; or perhaps there are no olive-plants around the table, 
and that crowning household treasure that Solomon con- 
sidered “a good thing” is missing. But Haeckel has a home, 
and it is full of sunshine. The host proves to be one of the 
warmest and juiciest of men. ‘There is not a dry bone in his 
body. You have not been in the house long with him and 
his family before you discover that it is perfectly possible for 
a man to believe that his wife and three children have 
descended from a series of preadamite apes, and yet to love 
them as much as if they were angels descended from heaven. 
You find also that though he consistently includes you in 
the same derivation, he is perfectly respectful and courteous, 
and thinks none the less of you on account of your parents. 
He is a cordial and generous, a thoroughly scientific, host. 
You wonder that this tall, blue-eyed man, who is forty-two 
years of age, but looks thirty-five, should have written and . 
accomplished so much without being requited by a single 
gray hair. It was a privilege to go through the laboratories, 
with the professor as a conductor, and see the beautiful col- 
lections about which he knew so much and his visitor so 
little,— especially to examine the calcareous sponges which 
have formed a prominent part of his study. The lecture, to 
his large class of students, which followed was exceedingly 
interesting. The subject was Haeckel’s favorite topic of 
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embryology. He held in his fingers a bit of chalk, but used 
no manuscript. He spoke earnestly and fluently, illustrating . 
admirably, and charmed the hour into a pastime. 

The afternoon was spent in his library and at the social 
board. I was glad to see the man and husband as well as 
the professor. Our conversation was carried on in German, 
though the professor reads English with ease (as well as 
French and Italian), and he showed himself familiar not only 
with the results of science in England, but also with its 
labors and achievements in America. 

Since he attained his fame, Haeckel has been called to 
several other universities, but has persistently refused to 
leave Jena. “I love this freedom and this quiet. I can work 
here without distraction, and if a man is going to accomplish 
anything, you know he must concentrate.” How much this 
concentration has enabled him to accomplish may be seen 
from the fact that a simple list of his publications to scien- 
tific literature, with titles unusually succinct, would occupy 
from two to three pages of this Review. Of these works, 
The General Morphology, published in 1866, contains most 
that is peculiarly his own. It was written only for the 
scientist, however. The History of Creation, already noticed, 
is a popularization of a small part of The General Morphology. 
In his monograph on the Kalkschwaemme (calcareous sponges), 
he presents what he considers the analytical or “ exact emplr- 
ical proof” of his doctrine, though few will regard this as 
conclusive. 

I shall hardly be able within the limits of this article to 
present a complete statement of Haeckel’s scientific views. - 
I may say, however, that his fundamental idea of the devel- 
opment theory is that of “a gradual development of all 
(even the most perfect) organisms out of a single, or out of 
a very few, quite simple and quite imperfect criginal beings 
which came into existence, not by supernatural creation, but 
by spontaneous generation, or archigony, out of inorganic 

matter.” While there is hardly any aspect in the elucidation 
of this theory which has not received his attention, more 
than any other German scientist he hag given special 
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prominence to the doctrine of natural selection. He 
holds that all the interesting phenomena of human life, 
that the whole history of nations, must be explainable 
from this cause,—must be “a physico-chemical process 
depending upon the interaction of Adaptation and Inher- 
itance in the struggle for life.” He treats at considerable 
length and with much freshness the principles of Varia- 
bility, Heredity, Accommodation, and the Struggle for 
Existence, which are the prime factors in the selection 
theory. In variability and adaptation, he considers the 
physiological law of nutrition or of the change of matter as 
the principal cause. He takes the word “nutrition” in the 
largest sense, and makes it embrace not only alimentation, 
but the action of air and water, the influence of the sun, of 
temperature, indeed all climatic changes, the influence of 
other organisms, of enemies or parasites upon the animal or 
plant. Of the geographical distribution of living beings he 
makes a special science, under the name of chorology. In 
relation to the paleontological succession, among the steps 
or stages which geologists generally recognize Haeckel has 
intercalated others which he calls inferior or superior stages, 
and in some cases introduces a third stage which is interme- 
diate to these. 

In his classification of living beings, he has made many 
bold changes, some of them fundamental to the whole 
system. He separates the worms from the articulates, and 
refers to them the bryozoans and the tunicates which had 
formerly been referred to the mollusks. He considers the 
tunicates to be the nearest blood-relation of the vertebrates. 
The formation of the echinoderms he explains by agglom- 
erations of worms. He divides the vertebrates themselves 
into nine classes, instead of five, and makes many other 
changes. One of his fundamental innoyations in classifica- 
tion is the introduction of a third kingdom, intermediate 
between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, which division 
is represented in the kingdom of Protists. Naturalists have 
long disputed whether they should be assigned to the vegeta 
ble or animal kingdom, and Haeckel for convenience’ sake 
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gives them a kingdom of their own. In the vegetable king- 
dom he also makes changes in classification which he be- 
lieves to be more in conformity with the natural system. 
But above all other things Haeckel has busied himself 
with the study of embryology, and he confesses that he lays 
more stress upon the embryological facts for the proof of the 
development theory than upon all other biological phenom- 
ena. The importance of the-embryological argument rests 
upon the fact of the formal identity of the eggs of the young 
embryos of the human species with those of the next related © 
mammals. No one, with the aid of the very best microscope, 
is able to distinguish them in their earliest stages. This fact 
was recognized as early as 1828 by Baer, who states that 
having neglected to note the names of some embryos which 
he had put into spirits for preservation, he found himself 
utterly unable to say not only to what class of mammals 
they belonged, but whether they were not birds or lizards. 
The egg in each case, in man as well as in all other animals, 
is at first a simple cell which, through a process of segmenta- 
tion and agglomeration and localization of function, produces 
the different forms of animal life. When now, argues 
Haeckel, the opponents of evolution find it incomprehensible 
that after millions of ages the most complicated organisms 
should arise from the most simple, we can reply that this 
very miracle is performed every instant under our own eyes 
in a lapse of time infinitely shorter; for the embryological 
development is only a short and quick recapitulation of the 
development of the species. The development of the indi- 
vidual (Ontogenesis) is not easier to explain than that of the 
species (Phylogenesis). Indeed, it may be said that it is 
much more difficult to explain, because it is realized in a 
much shorter time. The causal nixus between Ontogeny 
and Phylogeny forms, according to Haeckel, the fundamental 
law of organic development. He draws from it the conclu- 
sion that all many-celled animals and plants were originally 
derived from single-celled organisms. He claims that the 
differences which really exist between the eggs of differ- 
ent mammals and that of man do not exist in the form, but 
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in the chemical structure. These minute individual differ- 
ences in eggs (which are susceptible to the law of individual 
adaptation) are the primary causes of the differences of all 
individuals. 

' For this relation between embryology and paleontology, 
Haeckel finds a partial confirmation in discoveries made 
within the last ten years. For instance, the resemblance 
which the embryos of the vertebrates bear to each other in 
their earlier stages is recognized most. strongly in the case 
of the birds and the reptiles. The resemblance here endures 
the longest, so that a very young chicken and an equally 
young turtle are for several days scarcely to be distin- 
guished. From this fact the conclusion was drawn that birds 
and reptiles had descended from a common reptile-like parent, 
and this view was strengthened by the discovery of a fossil 
bird in the Juras, in 1861, which possessed a long, lizard-like 
tail; since then various fossil birds have been found which 
still more resemble reptiles. 

Haeckel follows Kowalewsky in regarding the Amphioxvus 
as the simplest form of vertebrate life, and, in spite of its 
want of skull, brain, limbs, or a central heart, considers it to 
be “flesh of our flesh and blood of our blood,” and as 
the only existing vertebrate which is able to give us an 
approximate idea of our eldest Silurian forefathers. He 
accepts also this naturalist’s demonstration of the relation 
between Amphioxus and ascidian (an invertebrate of the 
tunicates or sea-sacks), shows their embryological cousinship 
with man himself, and supposes that both of these forms 
descended from a common invertebrate parent,— some worm 
now extinct. So that David was not altogether unscientific 
when he called himself a worm. 

Going still lower down in the scale of organization, 
Haeckel claims to have made the first observation of the natu- 
ral history of the Moneron at Nice, in 1864, and concludes 
that the Monera stand upon the boundaries of the organic and 
inorganic worlds. Placing man at the top and the monera at 
the bottom of the organic world, he attempts to supply the 
connecting links. He has a passion for drawing genealogical 
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trees. He gives us a pedigreé of the mammals, and accounts 
for the whales by supposing their origin from hoofed ani- 
mals (in which he goes beyond Huxley, who supposes 
that only the herbiverous whales are so derived). He takes 
up birds, reptiles, fish, insects, and plants in the same way, 
and furnishes a pedigree as minute as any in the first chap- 
ters of Chronicles. In showing the relation of man to the 
development theory, he has undertaken to construct hypo- 
thetically the whole genealogical tree, from the simplest 
monad down to the Indo-Germanic race. He agrees with 
Huxley, Vogt, Buechner, Rolle, and Darwin in deriving man 
from the ape, though he supposes that the particular species 
from which he descended does not exist to-day, and founds 
this conclusion upon the fact that of the four known species 
of anthropoid apes none is more closely related to man than 
the other three, the orang-outang standing nearest to man 
in regard to the formation of the brain; the chimpanzee, in 
important characteristics in the formation of the skull; the 
gorilla, in the development of the feet and hands; and, lastly, 
the gibbon in the formation of the thorax. 

There are many scientists who cannot speak of Haeckel 
with patience, because of his tendency to advance and 
emphasize theories for which he can furnish no positive 
proof. In the tribute which he pays to Herbert Spencer, he 
warmly affirms the constant reciprocity of empiricism and 
philosophy; but his recognition of this reciprocity will 
hardly justify the unusual liberty he takes with it. One is 
always obliged to distinguish between Haeckel’s facts and 
Haeckel’s conclusions. You cannot always see the connec- 
tion between them; or the copula, if evident, may be only a 
weak probability. Haeckel is never easy with a fact until he 
has vaporized it into a thin mist of speculation, and perhaps 
by this very habit he creates for himself a mental atmosphere 
which is unfavorable for the most candid observation. It is 
not every man in the witness-box who is fit to be placed on 
the jury, for not every one who sees a fact is able to tell 
what weight it should have in the verdict. There are many 
scientists who are fitted to gather and relate facts who are 
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not fitted to generalize. Haeckel has shown a good deal of 
ability in both directions; but he is never safe. He is too 
enthusiastic to be calmly judicial. His theories very soon 
become a part of him, and he cannot surrender them without 
pain He too often states his fancies not as hypotheses, but 
as positive laws. You miss in him the remarkable candor of 
Darwin, and the breadth and composure of Herbert Spencer. 
When Haeckel cannot defend his theories by areument he 
often defends them by epithet. One who has met him per- 
sonally and been struck with his geniality can hardly under- 
stand how he can wield sucha sharp and bitter pen, which 
is seen less in the History of Creation, however, than in some 
of his untranslated works. The unsparing attacks which 
have been made upon him are the exciting cause. Our 
naturalist has been unfortunately weak enough to reflect 
the spirit of his adversaries, which is sometimes as un- 
charitable and as undignified as that which distinguished 
the verbal quarrels of the old theologians. If other exam- 
ples were wanting, one has only to read the annals of the 
war between Haeckel and his opponents to learn how thor- 
oughly intolerant a scientific discussion can be. Even some 
of Haeckel’s former friends, Baer among them, have been 
estranged by the unusual character of his assumptions and 
the acridity of his writings. 

Of the final validity of Haeckel’s scientific conclusions, I 
leave the scientist to judge. His theological opinions come 
within the judgment of a wider circle. With reference to 
these, we might do well to remember those excellent words 
of Sydney Smith: “Let no man think that knowledge can 
ever be impious, or that it has any other limit but the 
limits of possibility. Whatever secrets of Nature man can 
discover, he is permitted to discover; whatever cannot be 
entrusted to him is placed beyond his reach. His efforts 
may be fruitless, but they cannot be criminal; for it is only 
by experience he can find out those boundaries which Provi- 
dence has fixed, and those rewards which it has assigned to 
his labor.”” There are no real facts which Haeckel presents us 
of which any liberal theologian need be afraid; but he seems 
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to take pleasure in making them as unpleasant as possible for 
the common theological palate. At least he is not reverent, 
and never stops to sugar-coat his pills. He takes a grim 
pleasure, in his Anthropogenie, in saying that he thinks 
the Amphioxus (the headless, heartless, limbless vertebrate 
before referred to) is more worthy of admiration and rever- 
ence than the useless rabble of so-called saints to whom our 
highest civilized nations build temples or dedicate proces- 
sions.. He has never systematized his theology, but he told 
me he thought of writing a work in which his views on this 
subject should find full expression. The reader who seeks 
his theological views finds them scattered through his books, 
embalmed in a series of sarcasms which have none of the 
sweetness of the Sermon on the Mount, and which are not 
likely to endure so long. 

He calls his theory the “non-miraculous history of creation.” 
The only divine revelation which he recognizes as true is 
written everywhere in Nature. He objects most strenuously 
to faith as opposed to science, saying “ faith has its origin in 
the poetic imagination ; knowledge originates in the reason- 
ing intelligence of man.” Yet no one takes greater liberty 
in exercising his poetic imagination than Haeckel. His 
books are chapters of visions which, in the absence of evi- 
dence, it requires considerable faith to accept. He rejects 
teleology altogether, and adopts the mechanical view of the 
universe. ‘The much-talked-of purpose in Nature” he thinks 
has really no more existence than the “much-talked-of be- 
neficence of the Creator,” which he. treats very ironically. 
“The soul of man, just as the soul of animals,” he regards as 
“a purely mechanical activity.” “The will of the animal, as 
well as that of man, is never free,” but is always determined 
by external or internal influences. He, of course, does not 
believe in the immortality of the individual. He dislikes 
the term “materialism” as applied to science, because it 
carries with it the stigma of moral materialism, “which is 
based on the delusion that purely material enjoyment can 
alone give satisfaction to man.” He calls his philosophy, 
therefore, monism, “which,” he says, “affirms in reality no 
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more than that everything in the world goes on naturally ; 
that every effect has its cause and every cause its effect.” 
“Experience is the original source of all knowledge. All 
so-called a priort knowledge was originally acquired a pos- 
tertorz, and only became a priort by inheritance.” The 
monistic idea of God which belongs to the future has already 
been expressed, according to Haeckel, by Giordano Bruno, 
who said, “ A spirit exists in all things, and no body is so 
small but contains a part of the divine substance within 
itself, by which it is animated.” In other words, God and 
Nature are one. So also matter and force are inseparable ; 
one is: inconceivable without the other. 

Haeckel seems to have been somewhat influenced by the 
philosophy of Schopenhaur. At least, there are indications 
here and there of a spirit of pessimism; yet in viewing the 
elasticity of the great law of adaptation he becomes, for the 
time, warmly optimistic. “As to the adaptability of man, it 
is,” he says, ‘“‘as in all other animals, also unlimited, and, 
since it is manifested in him above all other animals in the 
modification of the brain, there can be absolutely no limit to 
the knowledge which man, in the further progress of mental 
qualification, may not be able to exceed.” Although he 
does not mention moral knowledge, Haeckel would, no doubt, 
be liberal enough to include this in the possibility. 

It might be difficult for the cursory reader who winnows 
Haeckel’s theology —if theology it can be called — from his 
publications, to say to what school he should be assigned. 
But Haeckel has saved us that trouble. In the preface to 
the fourth German edition of his Natural History of Creation 
—which preface has not been translated,—in reply to a 
challenge, he comes forward with his own “ confession,” and 
positively affirms his full agreement in the New Faith of 
Strauss. “I belong,” says he, “to the countless ‘we’ in 
whose name Strauss espoused this cause, and most of his 
book is in accordance with my own convictions.” 

The theologian who knows how often Haeckel confounds 
assertions with facts in his scientific treatises will scarcely 
be expected to accept his theological incoherencies without 
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question. His attempt to argue mind and purpose out of 
the universe can hardly be deemed successful. One cannot 
read Haeckel’s various works, however, without feeling that, 
though he has not established his own view of development, 
he has contributed much to the probability of some doctrine 
of evolution, the elements of which have uot been entirely 
elaborated, and which may ultimately give rise to a philoso- 
phy which shall furnish greater help to theology than any 
system that has hitherto proffered its aid. Be this as it may, 
judged from a theological stand-point it does not seem that 
Haeckel, apart from his own theorizing, has, as yet, added 
any real element to our knowledge which makes the differ- 
ence between science and theology any easier, or any more 
difficult, of reconciliation. 

S. J. BARROWS. 


LAW AND PROVIDENCE. 


The method of the Divine Government is one of the most 
difficult of all questions, but it is one of the most important. 
On its solution depends the answer we give to the great 
questions of religion and philosophy; the problems of pre- 
destination, prayer, miracles, revelation ; the laws of history, 
the origin of species, the creation of the universe. As we 
answer this, so shall we answer those. Does the government 
of the world regard the universal or the particular? Is the 
course of Nature invariable or is it from time to time inter- 
rupted? General or special action, law or love, immutability 
or mercy,— which is the block in this Chinese puzzle that 
we must put in the centre? Which is the thread that 
ties these meshes, the end that if we once get hold of will 
unravel the whole maze? Its entanglement tempts us to 
fling it aside, and tire our fingers no longer with its snarls. 
But when we start to take a step, its loops trip us and catch 
us again. ‘The twisted skein holds us in its meshes. It will 
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not let us go till we either untie its Gordian knot, or else 
cut it with the sword of some assumption. We generally do 
the latter, some in one way, some in another. 

The general methods are two, the method of science, and 
the method of faith. 

Faith takes the grace and special providence of God, and 
flings away law and invariability. 

Science adopts natural and invariable law, and ignores 
Divine love and volition. 

Faith says, God is good, and comes again and again to 
help forward his creation. He comes in and introduces 
new species and new revelations. When evils appear in the 
world, he steps in and rectifies them. He cuts short the 
wicked in their sins. He snatches the virtuous out of the 
hands of their foes. When the increasing population of the 
world lapses into hopeless corruption, God repents that he 
has made man, and sends a deluge to sweep him off the face 
of the earth. From among the idolatrous nations of the 
earth he selects one as a favored race to preserve the knowl- 
edge of the true God. He takes possession of the faculties 
of chosen men to impart to this people his will. He inter- 
rupts the laws of gravitation, disease, birth, and death to 
bring this favored nation safely out of their captivity, and to 
convince the world of the authority of these chosen messen- 
gers. He sends an earthquake to swallow a Sodom; a 
shower to save the parched field of the just man; a hurricane 
to drive a Mayflower into Plymouth Harbor. He blights a 
man’s crops, or crowds his barns, just as he sees is best for 
his spiritual welfare. He cuts him off from the living just 
at the moment that promises best for his salvation. Pray to 
him, and he arrests, till you pass by, the cliff that is about to 
fall upon your head. 

Such is the method of Divine Government which the pop- 
ular faith supposes. 

Science, on the other hand, sees in everything invariable 
law. Given the same antecedent, there must be the same 
consequent. Science looks at physical forces as determining 
everything, and these forces, it holds, are always the same, 
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and act in the same fixed way. Every seeming anomaly in 
Nature has revealed or will reveal its regular law, and 
become an iron link in the chain of sequence. ‘There is, 
there can be, no chance, no miracle. What we think so 
are merely those things that are so complex that we have 
not yet discovered their regular antecedents and conditions. 
The making of the world and its inhabitants, the origin of 
species, the course of history, the life and thoughts of each 
individual, are but necessary, gradual, unassisted, unguided 
evolutions of the unconscious, primeval forces of Nature, 
according to the same inflexible laws now in operation. The 
interaction of the forces of motion, gravitation, and radiation 
of heat form our earth out of the original nebula. Spontane- 
ous chemical combinations produce its strata, its minerals, and, 
finally, organize living cells. Natural variation combined with 
the struggle for existence transmutes simple nerves into eyes 
and ears, mollusks into mammals, mammals into men. Races 
differentiate ; morals and religions exude; phosphorescence 
of the brain produces thought; series of sensations are fused 
into souls; contending motor waves end in lines of discharge 
and produce wills. Famines, tempests, thunder-bolts, epi- 
demics, governments, and faiths, — these all have their natu- 
ral causes, arise and sweep on in their course in obedience to 
general laws, regardless of the individuals whom they may 
benefit or harm, and it is these inflexible general laws of 
Nature that determine all the particular occurrences of the 
world. 

The earthquake that faith thinks a special messenger to 
punish a godless city, the savant will show you broke out 
just there simply because the city happened to be situated 
on the line of cleavage parallel to the sea-current that had 
loaded the adjacent ocean-bed too heavily with submarine 
deposits. The tornado that the believers in special Provi- 
dence regard as a supernatural intervention to sink the fleet 
of the invader, the physicist will show you was no local, 
special phenomenon, but he will point out on his storm- 
map its broad sweep from hemisphere to hemisphere; nay, 
he will go back and show the conjunction of sun and moon, 
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on that day, calculated by him six months before, from which 
that disturbance of the atmospheric equilibrium necessarily 
followed. The events of Nature, on the scientific theory, 
are just what result from its original elements, properties, 
and laws. That primeval arrangement and the present 
demands of the living beings produced by it stand, of 
course, in a certain harmony,—the one fitted for the general 
welfare of the other. For were it not so, these creatures 
would long ago have died out. But there are no interven- 
tions or corrections in this system of Nature to remedy any 
disorders, or prevent its bearing hard upon particular per- 
sons. Special cases must be sacrificed to the interests of the 
whole. Individual suffering is incidental to any general 
plan. The great order of Nature never swerves from its 
path. It has no tenderness for virtue, no pity for youth, no 
respect for usefulness, no regard for the most heart-rending 
prayers. Those that keep out of the way of the great engine 
escape. ‘Those that do not are crushed to powder, the saint 
as ruthlessly as a straw, the genius as much as the good-for- 
nothing. The church burns as readily as a house of evil. 
A pirate vessel sinks no more quickly than a missionary 
ship. 

Such are the two answers given to the question, “ How is 
the world governed?” Which of these methods shall we 
accept as true? Shall we adopt the latter method,— that 
of invariable natural law, the rule of blind, unconscious 
forces ? 

The heart cries out against this with all the energy which 
it possesses. This theory drives God out of the universe 
which he has created; makes the world a cold, cast-iron 
machine set in motion «ons ago, and then left unguarded 
to grind on relentlessly. Such a Providence is a gigantic 
icicle. It freezes stiff the hands that would clasp it. The 
heart must have a God of love, an active and present God, 
watching over and caring for man, a Father who does not 
leave his children orphans, a beneficence that is in the small 
as well as in the great. This theory commits the absurdity 
of supposing a Creator who at first spends infinite skill and 
care upon his creation, and then, when he has given his 
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work its start, takes no more thought about it; a Creator 
intensely active at the commencement of time, but through 
all succeeding ages resting, as if exhausted, in a complete 
lethargy. Or else, if God is allowed by this theory to be 
present and active in the world at all, he is a being destitute 
of intelligence and feelings, a mere material mainspring of 
the universe. This theory denies the instinct of prayer. It 
leaves men without any light from God. Finally, it satis- 
fies the mind no more than the heart. No sound philosophy, 
it seems to me, can endorse the conception of law underly- 
ing this scientific apotheosis of Nature’s order. What does it 
make the laws of the world? It exalts them into real 
things active in themselves. They are spoken of as creative 
and governing forces, as the ultimate agencies of the world ; 
indeed, the original realities of the universe. “The unity of 
the universe,” says one of the boldest and most brilliant 
expositors of this view, M. Taine, “the unity of the 
universe did not come from any exterior thing foreign to 
the world, nor from any mysterious thing concealed in the 
world. It came from a general fact similar to others, a 
generative law from whence others are deduced, in the 
same way as from the law of gravitation all the phenomena 
of gravity are deduced.” Intoxicated with this new discov- 
ery of thought, M. Taine mounts his atheistic Pegasus and 
sings the new epic of creation. ‘At the supreme summit of 
things, at the inaccessible height of the luminous ether, the 
eternal axiom pronounces itself; and the prolonged echo of 
that creative formula composed, by its inextinguishable 
undulations, the immensity of the universe.... All life is 
one of its expressions, all being one of its forms, and the 
succession of things descends from it according to indestrue- 
tible necessities, bound by the divine rings of the golden 
chain.” 

Surely, it is a marvellous axiom, an extraordinary formula, 
that can effect all this, and if difficulties and inconceivabili- 
ties of thought, such as the opponents of theism insist 
require us to disbelieve in a Creator, are really proper 
grounds for declining to accept any idea at all, certainly 
they may well justify us in refusing to embrace this. 
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“Words which should be the servants of thought are too 
often its masters.” This, as the Duke of Argyll has well 
pointed out, is the source of the error here. By ambiguity 
of language and subsequent confusion of thought, laws are 
represented as working things, capable of self-activity. But 
laws of themselves have neither life nor movement, power 
nor sanction. Laws of themselves do not repress treason, 
punish perjury, nor protect property. Will a statute puta 
burglar in prison without the aid of constable, attorney, or 
judge? Will merely engraving a sheepskin prevent a com- 
munity from drinking what it desires to drink? Were this 
indeed true, how easy would the work of government be- 
come! 

A law in itself is but a bit of parchment covered with 
certain signs. It cannot execute anything in itself. Its 
power comes simply from the fact that, in the first place, it 
is expressive of certain minds and wills,—the law-givers’ 
who enact it; and, secondly, that it is recognized by certain 
other minds and wills,—those who know themselves rightly 
subject to these law-givers. So what are called, by a natural 
metaphor, the laws of Nature, have no energy in themselves. 
Laws do not really make a stone fall, nor a vapor rise. No 
law causes a fire to heat nor a magnet to draw. What we 
call the law of gravity is but a short, abstract name for the 
universal fact. It sums up the orderly series of phenomena, 
the uniform recurrence of certain events. It is but our own 
expression of a series which we observe, our interpretation 
of a classification which we make according to an inward 
ideal. It implies, like civil law, an understanding power by 
which the law is recognized, and also a motor power of 
which it is the expression. In this motor power lies the 
coercive character commonly attributed to law. It is never 
contained in the law itself, the mere line of facts, but always 
belongs to the causative force behind,— which the order 
of effects implies, and of which that order is simply the 
stated method of action. While we notice only a cus- 
tomary repetition of certain antecedents and consequents, we 
cannot feel sure that this is more than an accidental coinci- 
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dence. It is only when we can trace the shadow of some 
permanent force as the bond of the succession that we can 
feel confident that we have found something absolutely con- 
stant in its order. ‘The scientific mind,” as ‘Tyndall says, 
‘can find no repose in the mere registration of sequence in 
Nature. The further question intrudes itself with resistless 
might, Whence comes the sequence? What is it that binds 
the consequent with its antecedent in Nature? The truly 
scientific intellect can never attain rest until it reaches the 
forces by which the observed succession is produced. It 
was thus with Torricelli. It was thus with Newton. It is 
thus preéminently with the real scientific man of to-day... . 
Not until this relation between the forces and phenomena 
has been established is the law of reason rendered concentric 
with the the law of Nature, and not until this is effected 
does the mind of the scientific philosopher rest in peace.” 

Law is not, then, anything in itself, only the method of action 
of a force. Nor is force to be considered as insensate and im- 
personal, an activity independent of mind. The intelligent, 
orderly, progressive motions of force which Nature exhibits, 
reason must conceive as guided and impelled by an ever- 
present mind. Accidental combinations and variations will 
revert to their original condition unless there is intelligence 
to preserve and guide them. 

Shall we accept, then, the first theory,—that of Divine 
intervention at special times for special objects? This theory 
is open to equal objections. It is opposed to the instinctive 
belief of mankind in the uniformity of Nature. It is opposed 
to the fact that wherever we can attain a thorough knowl- 
edge of any supposed supernatural event we can trace it 
back to the action of some natural cause, and find it 
occurring in strict accordance’ with natural law. Like the 
previous theory, this, too, regards the world as an engine of 
brute force rolling on alone, while its Author sits quietly 
aloof in an infinite remoteness. Only, on this theory, God 
now and then leans down from his repose above to wind up 
the machinery afresh, to replace a broken pinion, or to fling 
loose a caught band. God, on this theory, seems to have 
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done his work so imperfectly at first that he must needs be 
every once in a while putting in his hand to shove the 
machinery along, and keep it from getting out of gear and 
bolting the straw and throwing away the wheat. This theory 
suggests a God who could not foresee the results of his own 
laws, but has to interfere afterwards in their action to meet 
an unanticipated emergency. This theory gives us a God 
who becomes sorry for what he has done, changes his mind, 
is capricious, inequitable, unstable in his methods of action, 
altering, in accordance with the petitions of selfish and short- 
sighted mortals, the laws which in his utmost wisdom he had 
devised. God is exhibited, in this representation of him, as 
one who now becomes angry and punishes, now is appeased 
by the sinner’s repentance, and remits the deserved penalty ; 
a Deity who visits and succors special ones, leaving others 
unhelped, enlightens favored nations, leaving others in dark- 
ness, who is now near, now remote, now exorable, now inex- 
orable. On this theory, God acts directly, indeed, in those 
phenomena of Nature that are mysterious and striking, but 
in the ordinary, general course of events, in the usual order 
of Nature, he has no hand. Man is, indeed, left free in gen- 
eral, but when an exigency occurs, his free-will is entirely 
taken away. If it is God’s will that he should live, he 
cannot shoot himself; he will not perish, though he stay in 
the midst of a burning house. Man’s consciousness that he 
has at all times the power of taking away life is, by this 
view of Providence, declared fallacious; the instinct that 
always bids him preserve his life, and that always moves him 
to employ natural means as indispensable for so doing, is 
declared fallacious. 

On this theory, again, man’s inward nature, and the spirit- 
ual government of God through the soul, is regarded as 
inefficient to punish or reward him, or adapt him tovhis cir- 
cumstances, and the laws of the external world must be 
turned aside from their own course and objects to remedy 
these defects. As in former times credulity connected the 
flight of birds and the pecking of chickens with the success 
of a battle, the position of the stars with a man’s career, the 
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rolling of thunder with the stability of a State, so does a like 
mistaken view of Providence now combine things that are no 
more connected by any natural tie. A pestilence is attrib- 
uted to neglect of worship, plentiful harvests to piety, and 
evidence for spiritual truths is found in marvels of Nature. 
It is superstition and not religion that degrades the high 
dignity and majestic march of Providence, in its wise, com- 
prehensive, and beneficent operations for the physical care of 
the whole world, into such a petty and capricious conspiracy 
of the elements to favor or avenge some special case in 
another sphere of action. It proceeds on the gross idea that 
external rewards on this earth are the compensations which 
virtue must have in order to vindicate Providence. 

This theory, then, no more suffices than the other. It 
involves unworthy conceptions of God. It satisfies neither 
the heart nor the mind. Both methods of cutting the 
tangled skein are alike unsatisfactory. No one ever cuts a 
knot without finding that he has exscinded something that 
it was essential to retain. It is better patiently and labori- 
ously to untie’il, as far as you can, though all its snarls 
may not be disengaged. This let us now try to do. 

Look at the sphinx from behind and it seems a lion. 
Look at it in front and it seems a woman. It is neither and 
it is both. That which we have been puzzling over is just 
such a sphinx. To make out the truth about it, we must 
take the elements of both opposing theories, put them 
together, and fuse them into a new product. We must com- 
- bine Providence and permanence, invariability and volition, 
free-will and foreordination, general and special action. 

The key is to be found in larger and profounder views of 
Nature and of God. Both the deeper science and the deeper 
theology, in my opinion, require such a combination of the 
opposing elements of both theories. They each lead, when 
thoroughly examined, to a point of view where we see that 
all these seemingly incongruous factors can be united in one 
harmonious system. 

A Divine Will as the causative power of the world’s phe- 
nomena is the fundamental demand of theology. -But when 
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the nature of such a Divine Will is thoroughly considered, it 
is seen that any high idea of God requires the events of 
Nature to be orderly, and excludes all arbitrariness as much as 
science itself. The world, to the understanding theologian, 
must not only have had an intelligent cause as its origin, but 
this Intelligence must have been perfect, this Power infinite. 
By the clear thinker, God is neither to be likened to a blind 
force, he is neither to be deanthropized and imbruted, nor 
on the other hand is he to be Hkened to an imperfect, short- 
sighted, partial man. God must, indeed, be held as similar 
to a human spirit, but not because he is human-like, but 
because man is faintly God-like; because with all its defects 
a human spirit is the highest being the analogy of whose 
nature can throw light upon God’s character. But we must 
not attribute to God the limitations and infirmities that are 
in man. We must take the highest ideals, the noblest aspira- 
tions, the most exquisite skill, the most consummate wisdom 
and goodness which we can cull from the flower of all 
nations, we must expand this with the fire of imagination, 
and purify it in the alembic of thought, and then say, ‘ This 
but faintly shadows God’s perfection. He is Omnipotent, 
Omnipresent, All-Wise, All-Just, All-Loving.” 

What kind of action is alone consistent with the character 
of sucha Being? It has somehow been thought that will, 
even the Divine Will, is necessarily changeful and capricious. 
Hence, whenever and wherever order has been traced, there 
it has been considered that God could not be acting. This 
comes from not recognizing the infiniteness and perfection of 
the Divine. Will in man is variable, not from the nature of 
will, but from the nature of man. It is due to the imperfec- 
tion common to all human powers. Not being able to fore- 
see the end from the beginning, man can form no invariable 
plan of action, but must modify his action to circumstances, 
delaying his decision until the moment of action. Not being 
able to make his work perfect the first time, he must resort 
to a method of trial and error. He must learn by mistakes, 
and by change upon change approximate to a complete 


achievement. In proportion as he grows in wisdom, he is 
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less and less led to change his method of action; he forms, 
more and more, plans large enough and considerate enough 
of all possible emergencies, so that they need not afterwards 
to be altered at all, or only slightly. Suppose the knowl- 
edge perfect and the power infinite. Then each operation 
would be done the very first time in the very best way, and 
would never need afterward to be corrected or improved 
upon. Suppose, next, the nature of the man to be made 
immutable; then the immutableness of his action would also 
follow. Remove, then, even from human will, those finite 
conditions, and it becomes incompatible, not with invariable- 
ness of action, but with variableness. In the infinite and 
perfect God how much more so! To attribute variableness 
or shadow of turning to such a Deity is derogatory. To 
suppose that with him there can be any kind of emergency 
unforeseen is absurd. The plans of such a Creator will be 
perfect from creation’s dawn. They will never need mend- 
ing. There will be no unintended, ‘incidental results, no 
partialities nor favorites. His provisions will care alike for 
the special and for the common, for the small and for the 
great. Such a Creator can arrange the course of his law so 
that it will provide for particular individuals, at the same 
time that it is securing general interests. He can calcu- 
late the perturbations of free-will. His arms can clasp 
around all the mutations of mind and move it where he 
will. 

In the laws of a God of infinite wisdom and power, there 
is no need, then, no place, for interruptions of the established 
order. ‘The great miracle of Providence, as Isaac Taylor 
has well said, is that no miracle is required to accomplish 
its purposes. God’s ways are perfect, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. : 

We must put, therefore, at the foundation of a true scheme 
of Providence, by the demand of theology as well as of 
science, the conception that law, absolutely invariable law, 
reigns throughout the universe. Not a lightning-flash dar- 
tles its capricious course through the sky except in accord- 
ance with unchangeable, natural causes. There is no slip, 
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no flaw, in the interlinked order. No interruption of law is 
credible. There may be phenomena in regard to which we 
do not yet know what law or laws they obey. There may 
be laws which we have not yet discovered, as the laws of 
magnetism, electricity, steam, were unknown three hundred 
years ago. ‘These undiscovered laws and forces may over- 
bear at times the laws which we do know. The formulas of 
our laws may be of greater complexity than we think, so 
that there may be what seem variations from the law, which 
yet are in strict accordance with it. As examples of such 
cases may be cited the laws by which our sun’s heat is main- 
tained, by which the tails of comets are thrown out in oppo- 
sition to the force of gravitation, by which the luminiferous 
ether, though dense as steel, avoids impeding the motion of 
bodies moving through it; also the phenomena of somnambu- 
lism, spiritualism, and the mysteries of those events, so far 
as they are real, which we call miracles. These, like many 
other phenomena, are yet unreduced to law; but if they are 
to be credited as actual phenomena, the mind must suppose 
that they have, however, their natural laws and causes, 
which may some day be discovered. No event that really 
happens can be a violation of law, an interruption, ¢. e., of the 
original order and plans of the universe. 

The forces of Nature must be recognized as going on with- 
out interruption. If the air is overloaded with moisture, the 
rain descends, though it ruins the poor man’s crop and washes 
away the widow’s cottage. Ifa spark be dropped into a keg 
of gunpowder, it explodes as promptly whether it shatters a 
troublesome rock or kills a hundred innocent and virtuous 
men. But this is not because such results are not foreseen, 
nor cared for, nor can be rectified. They are foreseen, every 
smallest effect, and they are seen to be good. Such invaria- 
bility of law is the indispensable means for the training and 
education of every sentient being. Were it not for this, we 
could learn nothing from experience; the past would throw 
no light upon the future ; we could make no promises, rely 
on nothing, never be certain of accomplishing anything 
by our efforts, know not what would be good and what 
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evil, whether, even, the food we put in our mouth would 
nourish us or poison us. We should lie down in ignorance 
and absolute passivity in the hands of fitful fortune. It 
may seem hard when a carelessly overturned lamp burns 
down a city. But it is just this absolute unchangeability of 
the laws of the element that enables us to use it with cer- 
tainty to warm our houses and to drive our engines, and 
that generally enables us to protect ourselves perfectly 
against harm from it. It seems unjust that the pestilence 
should involve ina common doom the intelligent and the 
cleanly as well as the ignorant and the filthy. But only 
this will teach those possessed of greater advantages that 
they must lend their means and their knowledge to help 
their less favored brethren. If we take these incidental evils 
in their widest relations, we can ourselves see them to be 
good. 

Next observe that in the directions where they may bear 
hard, these invariable laws are balanced, and any bad effect 
neutralized by self-acting adjustments. As man fits his 
clocks with self-regulating pendulums, where the expansion 
of one metal corrects the contraction of another, so the 
Divine Mechanician with infinitely more perfect skill cor- 
rects the action of one invariable law by another equally 
invariable. To give but one or two instances out of thou- 
sands: should the earth’s rotation from any cause be in- 
creased, the waves of the Polar Sea would rush off to the 
equator, and put a brake on the too impetuous planet. 
Should its motion on its axis be from any cause diminished, 
the equatorial ocean-bed would be drained off to the poles, 
and spur up the flanks of the lagging globe with their 
greater circumferential velocity. Do the billows beat harder 
on the crustaceans that denizen the sea side of the break- 
water? It quickens the secretions that make their shells, 
and proportionately strengthens their armor to endure it. 
Does the lowered sun of winter bring greater cold to animal 
life? It facilitates at the same time the absorption of oxygen 


in the lungs, makes the fur there hotter, and the coverings of 
fur or wool thicker and warmer. 
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And in the inward world, still more than in the outward, 
are these wonderful compensations to be noticed. The 
elastic air fits no more exquisitely into every nook and 
corner of the earth’s surface, giving room for each projecting 
object, contracting to suit every pressure, expanding to fill 
every space, leaving nowhere the smallest vacuum, than 
will man’s inward nature fit into all the deviations and irreg- 
ularities of his external circumstances. Come ease or trial, 
success or failure, health or sickness, life or death, yet that 
wonderfully adapted human nature, with its spiritual de-_ 
mands side by side with its material wants, its heavenly goal 
contemporaneous with its earthly aims, can find profit, good, 
contentment in them all. What blocks the way to one 
object is made the needed stepping-stone to something else. 
Does the rain put a veto on a long-looked-for enjoyment? It 
gives instruction in self-denial. Does a conflagration reduce 
you to poverty? It is a precious lesson in endurance and hum- 
bleness. Does painful disease tie you down toa sick bed? It 
gives a golden opportunity for spiritual contemplation and 
growth, which active business or household cares deny. Does 
Death take away the friend on whom we have leaned? It 
sends the Comforter, the priceless One that will never leave 
us, the regenerated self, with a will self-reliant, a heart 
softened and sympathetic, a soul that trusts unwaveringly in 
God, and that lives in communion with him. As the deadly 
nightshade can find in the purest soil the elements of its 
rank poison, as, contrariwise, the coral can draw from un- 
sunned seas the tints of rosy morn, so our hearts, mightiest 
of all transmuters, will draw from all kinds of external for- 
tune exactly that which is meet for them, will change horns 
of plenty into cups of gall, roughest burdens into the pearly 
gates that open into the New Jerusalem. 

Thus while the physical order keeps on unswerving in its 
own way and sphere, seemingly without discrimination, 
God’s providence yet makes perfect provision for all, giving 
to each their due, and only their due. And it is because 
this is done so perfectly by the inward laws that the out- 
ward laws do not have to be turned aside to attend to it. 
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In a similar way is prayer answered, not merely occasion- 
ally, but universally, while physical laws retain all the time 
their invariability. It takes place not in opposition but in ac- 
cordance with fixed laws of cause and effect, laws in its own 
spiritual sphere working outside of and supplementary to 
physical laws. Not a gust may blow gentler, not a wave be 
less devouring, for the prayer of the shipwrecked sailor. Yet 
his prayer is answered. As when the iron is presented to the 
magnet the attractive force is evoked into action and draws 
the two fast together, so when a creature soul turns to the 
Great Soul the waiting power of the Holy Spirit is given 
access to the finite spirit, bringing, in its influx, calmness to 
the mind, steadiness to the will, brushing conscience clear of 
blurring mists, and giving a trust in God’s wisdom and good- 
ness that adopts whatever is received, though it be death it- 
self, as that which is most to be desired. 

So with free-will. Its eccentricities are controlled and 
remedied, not by interventions and temporary annihilation 
of it, but by uniting with it, in our very nature, constant 
restraining and guiding forces. It is the native constitution 
given by God originally that determines each separate life and 
the whole course of history, more even than men’s volitions 
do. No Columbus nor Napoleon has had such an influence 
on the course of history as the meanest sense. .It is the 
laws of thought, more than Plato or Aristotle, that have 
determined the succession of philosophical systems. By 
these inwrought guiding forces and balance-wheels it is that 
the great evolution of humanity and the life of each individ- 
ual are kept on their destined tracks. The pendulum may 
vibrate from side to side, but the constant gravitation keeps 
every movement within certain bounds 0 each side of a 
fixed mean, and balances each oscillation to one extreme by 
a reaction to the other. 

In a similar way does revelation come to man. The dif- 
ferent dispensations are not, I believe, interruptions to 
remedy evils, but stages in the gradual unfolding of man’s 
spiritual nature under the influence of the transcendent, eter- 
nal, divine realities above him and within him. Impartially, 
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regularly, in complete obedience to unchangeable law, as 
the physical sunshine, do the rays of the Sun of Righte- 
ousness come to man, and like the flowers of the field, so 
each soul receives according to its ability, selecting that por- 
tion or element of the spectrum of truth in harmony with 
its needs or its genius, tempering, assimilating, adjusting the 
pure beams to its own special powers of comprehension and 
uses. It is this that explains at once the essential identity, 
the peculiar differences, the successive increase, of each relig- 
ion in purity and spirituality, and the adaptation to the de- 
mands of the age of the truths proclaimed by each religious 
teacher. 

Theology, then, as well as science, affirms the reign of an 
order in the world, which has no variableness nor shadow of 
turning. Law, moving with a changeless love, is the flying 
shuttle that weaves the web of worlds. Through every 
motion Providence wins its widening way, and carries all 
nearer and nearer the divine goal. 

Yet is this all of God’s government? Are memorials of 
Divine Law and Love all that is present with us? Is this 
care which provides for the issues of Nature and humanity 
nothing more than the thoughtful contrivance of God, ad- 
justed at the commencement of time, or perhaps merely 
some unintelligent, undesigned effect of the kosmic energies, 
which are what they are because they could not exist other- 
wise ? 

No. Religion, for its higher development and nobler 
growth, demands that God himself, should be recognized as 
working all and filling all. 

The spiritual emotions can no more endure that the power 
governing the universe should be blind and brute than the 
intellect that it should be arbitrary. Only a conscious 
Divine Life can evoke the soul’s love and loyalty, — can be 
recognized by it as something worthy of its worship, above 
and not beneath itself. The idea of the world as a machine 
started and left to itself is inconsistent with any large con- 
ception of God. Man has to construct machines to do his 
work in order to obtain the help of forces outside of his own 
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body — such as the steam or the water of Nature,—or else not 
to be obliged constantly to be present and attending himself 
to the work. But the Omnipotent and Omniscient does not 
need any such assistance, nor are there any such forces out- 
side of himself for him to get aid. from. Omnipresent, he 
needs no deputies to act for him in his absence. Every- 
where, at all times, he can attend to all as easily as we to a 
single thing. 

Moreover, just as we found theology, when more com- 
pletely understood, demanding the same order as the scien- 
tific instinct, so science itself, when thoroughly compre- 
hended, no more allows the power ruling the universe to be 
regarded as mechanical than religion does. Science, as rep- 
resented by its most candid thinkers, has discarded the idea 
that it could include within its formulas the true power by 
which the order of natural events is determined. While 
reducing the all of things to the terms motion, matter, and 
force, science expressly cautions its students against think- 
ing that these terms truly represent the reality of the uni- 
verse. They are to it only symbols of something unknown, 
— appearances manifested by a mystery not to be encom- 
passed within any such narrow circle. Rigidly subjected to 
conditions of time, space, and determinate rule as is the Sys- 
tem of Nature, the motive power of that system is an 
Energy more than physical, ever acting out of an exhaust- 
less life, sending down from this higher fount the streams 
of vitality which play through all the veins of the kosmos. 

Science, no more than religion, can look upon this cease- 
lessly changing, growing Nature as a wheel-work of lifeless 
bits and parts. Science is coming more and more to regard the 
world as “a living whole ” (to use Humboldt’s expression ), an 
organism, throbbing everywhere with the vital power, strug- 
gling for its unfolding into breathing, knowing, creature forms. 
And under the keen analysis of modern times, all these 
secondary causes that stood between us and the Infinite One 
are losing themselves in him. Molecule, atom, ether, vortex- 
ring, are only known to us as the seats or centres of force. 
Kepler's laws of the planetary motions, Dalton’s laws of com- 
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bining proportions, Mariotte’s law of the expansion of 
gases — any law of physics you choose, —is but the measure 
or method of the particular force acting. Electricity, mag- 
netism, heat, these are but special modes of the common 
stream of Energy, according to the special channel it runs 
through. From one form to another the subtle Proteus 
shifts, and comes out at the end with the same sum-total 
of force, potential or actual, with which the start was 
made. 

The universe, when reduced to its ultimate element, is thus 
only a complex manifestation of force. What then is force ? 
It is the testimony of the most eminent philosophers and 
men of science that we know force directly only as con- 
nected with conscious effort; only as a manifestation of 
will. The vast universe at last, then—all its varied phe- 
nomena, all its complicated forms, its changing states—is 
only a manifestation of personal volition, the action of a 
conscious intelligence, and whose else can it be than of him, 
the one only infinite God? As from the sun constantly 
flows forth the ever-renewed photosphere of heat and light, 
making known the hidden body within, so out of the secret 
bosom of the Almighty is the kosmos momently new born, 
the glorious drapery by which the Invisible makes himself 
visible. 

“ iver fresh the broad creation, 
A divine improvisation, 
From the heart of God proceeds, 
A single will, a million deeds.” 


Having gained, then, this deeper view of the mysteries of 
creation, and looking, with its help, at the great enigmas of 
the world, how wondrously are they transformed! Matter 
is no longer a wall barring us from God, but is the very 
robe that shows that he is here. The laws of the world, 
likewise, do not prove God’s absence, but his unvarying 
presence, the action of his will in these stated rhythms. 
When we trace up, then, the seamless progress of evolution, 
from the first filmy mistiness of the gathering nebula up to 


the sea and continent-girdled globe, we are but tracing the 
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process by which the Unseen weaves, thread by thread, “ the 
garment we see him by,” manifests in space the miniature of 
his stature, in time of his eternity, in order of his unchange- 
ableness; throws out in flashing sun some sparkle of his 
glory; in thunder and earthquake shadows forth his power. 
When we follow on the process of gradual development that 
through insensible gradation climbs up from lowest living 
form to man, we but track the steps by which God further 
unfolds his divine attributes, and moulds, feature after feature, 
his mask of clay, revealing in plants a little of his life, in 
seeds somewhat of his creative force, in flowers some vestige 
of his beauty, in bird-song something of the divine-music, in 
the higher brutes a dawning manifestation of his sensibility 
and intelligence, nay, even of his faithfulness and paternal 
feeling, and at last in man, incarnating himself most fully, 
displaying his higher attributes, — consciousness, thought, 
free-will, holiness. 

And when we follow down the course of history, when we 
trace the long course of man upward from the savage to the 
seer and the saint, we are but reading a few more leaves of 
the Divine Biography. 

Thus we never need to fear that God forgets us, hears us 
not, or answers not our supplications. For, however neces- 
sarily connected with its natural antecedent, however un- 
changed by the prayer is the event, it is God’s direct doing, 
and therefore his own best answer to the petition. However 
naturally and historically the truth may come to us, it ig 
God’s own speech and revelation. However inflexible and 
seemingly unheeding the operations of Nature, nevertheless, 
all of them, even the most regular, ordinary, and trifling, 
even the hardest and sternest, are the direct touch of the 
Divine Hand, and that hand, we know, is not merely directed 
by a greater power and by a greater wisdom than any im- 
agination or demand of ours, but by a greater love, whose 
own voice in every hour of affliction we hear through the 
sympathy and compassion and self-sacrifice of our fellow- 
men. 


JAMES T. BrxBy. 
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THE AFFIRMATIONS OF JESUS.* 


Then assembled together the chiefgpriests, and the scribes, and the elders of the 
people, unto the palace of the high priest, who was called Caiaphas, and consulted 
that they might take Jesus by subtilty and kill him. But they said, Not on the feast 
day, lest there be an uproar among the people. — MATT. xxyi., 3-5. 


These words form the sad and tragic prelude to the grand 
drama of the Passion. The Sanhedrim, the highest author- 
ity recognized by the Jewish people, resolves, cautiously, but 
at any price, and by death, to destroy that Jesus of Nazareth 
whose person and whose words official Judaism can no longer 
tolerate. Such, in short, are the circumstances of the case. 

There are in history moments which carry with them an 
eternal significance, and which owe to what they enfold the 
remarkable prominence in which they henceforward stand 
forth. By this they become more than curious incidents, 
more or less interesting ; they serve as a pedestal, or a main- 
spring, to the general truth which they proclaim. For exam- 
ple, when Luther appears at Worms before the princes, 
bishops, and nobles of the German Empire, it is no doubt 
interesting to watch what takes place in so powerful an as- 
sembly, many of the members of which cherish views hostile 
to him. But how much more intense does this interest be- 
come when it is known that on this work depends the future 
of the world ; that accordingly as he acts will modern Europe 
return to the Middle Ages or stretch forward to new spheres ; 
that Christianity will descend to the level of the ancient 
idolatries, or take its flight as a spiritual power and a liber- 
ator. Historical incident then rises into the sphere of eternal 
truth, it passes beyond time, it marks one of the solemn 
hours of the ascent of humanity in the world, and individual 
great men become blended, as it were, with the great princi- 
ples which make up the life and nobility of the race. 

The same impression will be produced if we carefully ex- 
amine the circumstances brought before us in the text. The 
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religious and national conflict to which the appearance of 
Jesus in the midst of Judaism gives rise approaches its 
height. What will be the fate of the noble and courageous 
prophet of Nazareth? Will his refusal to make any attack 
upon existing institutions protect him before the high council, 
against the violent malevolence which the tendencies of his 
teaching had excited? Or rather will that mournful law of 
history, which decrees that the greatest benefactors of man- 
kind shall pay with their lives for the supreme happiness of 
doing good, be verified once more, and even affirmed with 
exceptional energy? Must pure and free religion pay with 
the blood of its founder for permission to spread itself in 
time and space? These are great questions, agitating ques- 
tions, which stand prominently forward in the secret sitting 
of the Sanhedrim, where the great majority are determined 
to destroy Jesus in a way that shall be at once violent and 
prudent; violent, because he is to be put to death; prudent, 
because they wish to proceed in a skilful, politic, quiet man- 
ner, so as to avoid all popular excitement. The members of 
that august assembly did not yet know that one of the famil- 
iar disciples of Jesus had already conceived the project of 
furnishing them with the means of doing hastily, before the 
paschal feast, what they would only have ventured upon 
afterwards. 

Whether Caiaphas was an unprincipled man, and the other 
members of the Sanhedrim so many monsters, is a subject with 
which we are not concerned at present. First, and above all 
things, Caiaphas was a priest; his colleagues were, like him, 
ordinary representatives of Judaism ;“ he and they alike 
believed that they ought to act in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of which they were the representatives. ‘That these 
principles were evil I am far from disputing ; but it is pre- 
cisely here that we find our instruction. We are often in 
danger of rendering homage to those very principles which 
appear to us, when acted upon in relation to Christ, so fear- 
ful. What do TI say? ‘They still reign in Christendom, and 
if the more refined manners of our day would render such a 
Sanguinary and cruel application of them as was witnessed 
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by Jerusalem eighteen centuries ago more than improbable, 
it is still not the less true that, even in these times, in most 
of the countries bearing the Christian name, Christ would be 
persecuted in the name of Christ. 

This sad but instructive truth is revealed in its full light 
when we enquire what the Jewish Sanhedrim was, and of 
whom it was composed at the time of Jesus. We know that 
this assembly was for the Jews the supreme source of all 
civil and religious jurisdiction. It is true that in theory the 
authority of the prince was still above it; that is, the author- 
ity of a Maccabee, as in the olden time, or of a Herod, or, as 
in the time of Jesus, of a Roman governor. But, besides that 
no prince would have dared to suppress the Sanhedrim, it 
may even be said to have been, within certain limits, more 
powerful under a Roman governor than under a native prince. 
The governor had his instructions, which he could not ex- 
ceed, and from the moment when tribute was paid to the 
conquering nation, when there was no farther danger of re- 
volt, when material order was respected, those instructions 
enjoined upon him scrupulously to respect customs, religion, 
national laws; consequently, with regard to religion, the 
Sanhedrim enjoyed an almost absolute authority, except in- 
deed in capital cases, in which, fora political reason which it 
is not difficult to understand, the governor reserved to him- 
self the passing of sentence. 

Now, of whom was the Sanhedrim composed ? 

Our text informs us. There were three constituent ele- 
ments in the high assembly: the priests, or sacrificers ; the 
scribes, or theologians ; and the elders, or principal citizens. 

The priests occupied the highest position in the sacerdotal 
hierarchy. They possessed the exclusive right of performing 
the most solemn rites, without which Jewish orthodoxy did 
not believe that it was possible to obtain the Divine favor 
and blessing. It is indeed the essence of the power of the 
priest to declare himself indispensable to union with God, so 
that without him a man can no more be united to God than 
he can live without food or breathe without air. 

The scribes or theologians, men learned in their religion, 
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were represented by the chief rabbis, the doctors and inter- 
preters of the law, and the depositaries of the complicated 
jurisprudence of Judaism. They were governed by a super- 
stitious reverence for tradition, by fear of all independent 
action, by the desire to keep religious teaching as a monopoly, 
by the tendency to condemn as impious everything that dif- 
fered from the teaching of the fathers. 

We do not know so much as to the line taken by the lay 
members of the Sanhedrim, those elders or chief citizens of 
Jerusalem who came in from time to time from among the 
principal families of the Jewish capital, and were neither 
theologians nor priests. But all analogies lead us to think 
that they were of that common type of men who look upon 
religion as little else than a political institution necessary 
to society, which must be maintained, respected, and encour- 
aged, but men who were completely opposed to all that 
would destroy what is established. Therefore, whether they 
are believers or unbelievers, they gladly join with priests and 
scribes in their opposition to any innovators. 

We now see, evidently, why Jesus had become obnoxious, 
even hateful, to the whole Sanhedrim, and to each of the ele- 
ments which it comprised. His doctrine, all the tendencies 
of his teaching, were opposed to its very existence. 

To the priests his doctrine was intolerable, because, in 
fact, he taught the people to dispense with them. If Jesus 
had said to his disciples that, in order to enter into the king- 
dom of God, to be saved, they must submit in all things to 
the sons of Aaron, they must multiply their sacrifices and 
offerings, they must seek for the pardon of their sins only 
through priestly intercession and absolution, then, instead of 
cursing, they would have blessed and glorified him. But this 
was not the case. The disciple of Jesus learned to look up 
to God for himself without any intermediate agent. If he 
understood the Master aright, the true moral and religious 
value of the man henceforth consisted in the dispositions of 
his loving heart; and the heretical, almost heathen, but 
charitable and devout, Samaritan was to be ranked, not only 
above the ordinary Jew, but above the egotistical Levite and 
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priest. Here is a sentiment which the priest, as such, at no 
time and in no place has been able to tolerate. It puts him 
aside, and, along with him, all that he believes necessary to 
the salvation of the soul. Therefore, whoever preaches it, 
and cannot be silenced in any other way, must die, if the 
souls he is trying to destroy are to be saved. 

As regards the scribes, Jesus did not positively deny that 
infallibility of tradition to which they attached so much im- 
portance. “Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 
time,” he had often exclaimed, “but I say unto you” some- 
thing else, something greater and better. And on what did 
he take his stand in thus speaking? On his own conscious- 
ness and on that of his hearers. “Is it not true,” he asked 
them, although he knew before hand what the answer would 
be, “that it is nobler, even if law and custom say the con- 
trary, nobler to love than to hate, to forgive than to take re- 
venge, to give alms in secret, out of love to God, than to be 
praised by men? Is it not true that the son who pays due re- 
gard to his father and mother does the will of God better 
than he who cannot help them because he has bestowed his 
wealth upon the Temple? Is it not true that some things 
are in the law on account of the hardness of men’s hearts? 
Is it not true that the scribes are mistaken in being so seru- 
pulous about washings, purifications, ritual burdens, things 
which have nothing to do with truth, justice, mercy? Why 
speak to me of their learning? It is vain and hollow. Do 
they not, for example, say that the Christ was to be the son 
of David? Yet David himself, in one of the Psalms, calls 
him his Lord.” It is clear that such words must have fallen 
like burning oil upon that proud and bigoted class of men. 
Did any one dare to deny the authority of tradition, and their 
authority? Such a crime demanded death. 

Lastly, we come to the laymen, those elders, those dis- 
tinguished men, whom Jesus does not attack directly; will 
not they be more just, more merciful towards him, than their 
theological and priestly colleagues? No, they are quite will- 
ing to support them and their pretensions. Jesus would ap- 
pear to them a suspicious innovator, at last even a blasphemer 
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and a destroyer. Religion was to him so holy and elevated 
that he would not mix it up with the political and worldly 
passions of the hour. His conception of the Messiah was 
that he was to be a man of peace, a brother among brethren, 
loving above all the young, the simple, the poor, leaving the 
“dead” of the great world to “bury their dead” pomps, 
honors, and possessions. Judaism, according to him, must 
lose its political position in order the better, to assume its re- 
ligious position. But such a doctrine was revolutionary, it 
was to separate religion from the State, to overturn the edifice. 
One who thus denied all that they affirmed must die, as much 
in the interest of the national religion of the fathers as in 
that of the sacerdotal religion of the priests and the tradi- 
tional religion of the scribes. 

It is, then, as the systematic opponent of the existing relig- 
ion that Jesus is to be condemned by the Jewish conclave. 
Nothing better shows us what freedom and emancipation 
there are in the principles of the Gospel, when traced back 
to their fountain-head, than this explanation of the real mo- 
tives which thus urged on the representatives of religious 
bondage to desire the death of one who was endeavoring to 
save the souls of men. Therefore we are justified in claim- 
ing Jesus Christ as one with us when, like him, we refuse to 
have anything to do with those unlawful powers which in 
the name of a pretended sacerdotal or ecclesiastical right, 
would fetter us, stop our honest speaking, and bring us under 
their arbitrary yoke. No, Jesus has not died in vain. He 
has not suffered that in his name the chains which he en- 
deavored to break should be reforged. Let men call us de- 
niers if they will; there is no wrong in denying error, igno- 
rance, slavery. Let those who have this reproach constantly 
on their lips take care lest it be they, and’not we, who deny. 
For they deny light, progress, the divinity of the human con- 
science. We believe in all these holy realities; we affirm 
them before doubting and sluggish humanity; and to the 
priests, the scribes, the timorous of our own time, we reply 
by proclaiming them in the name and love of the exalted 
victim whom the priests, the scribes, and the timorous of a 
former time nailed to a cross. 
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It was as a denier of things that were falsely called holy 
that Jesus was compelled to expiate his noble and bold words. 
But are we to consider him only in this negative point of 
view? We must beware of doing this; for it is a fact that 
negation, as such, does not arrive at anything great, or rather 
at anything at all. Of what avail is it to deny sacerdotalism 
and tradition if we have nothing to put in their places? The 
religious craving which takes possession of humanity is not 
satisfied with the merely empty. In vain will you offer it a 
stone when it asks for bread. There are epochs in the world’s 
history when it seems as if negation would forever be vic- 
torious, triumphing over all that it has attacked, but epochs 
which are followed by a return irrational I grant, but yet 
general and all-powerful, to the altars which it was supposed 
had been thrown down. ‘Too frequently deniers have 
stopped at denying, and no one is benefited by pure nega- 
tion. Humanity always seeks for a roof beneath which it 
may shelter its head, spiritual as well as physical. 

This reproach Jesus does not incur. For his negations, as 
I have shown, were only the consequences, or, so to speak, 
the converses, of his affirmations. It was in affirming that he 
began, continued, and ended. Therefore, from the very first 
the Jewish people showed him a certain sympathy. It was 
necessary that consideration and conflict should reveal the 
consequences of these affirmations, in order that the Jewish 
authorities might discern their real bearing. Let us now see 
what were the affirmations which Jesus drew from his own 
consciousness, and which became the faith of the pure in 
heart. Let us collect our thoughts, for we are drawing aside 
the veil of the sanctuary, and entering the holy of holies. 

In opposition to the priesthood, to the pretended power 
of the priest, who imagines that he holds in his possession 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, Jesus affirms the direct, 
the immediate, relation existing between each man and God, 
and he reveals Him to us as our Heavenly Father. Yes, we 
are individually and directly in communion with God. It is 
the will of the Omnipotent Father that no one shall inter- 


vene between our spirits and Himself. In every soul there is 
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a point at which we feel that we can meet the Infinite Being 
without any intermediate agent. It is there that our best 
thoughts, our noblest ambitions, our good resolutions, and 
our penitent feelings are inspired and brought together. 
Our reason may find a difficulty in comprehending the nature 
of this Infinite One who draws us and speaks to us. Our 
worldliness may often veil his face from us. But still this 
communion with God is carried on, and we feel, at once, how 
sweet and how strong it is. We are all the children of God; 
it is He alone who is our Priest, our Confessor, our Inspirer. 
It is directly to Him that our prayers are addressed. He is 
the Universal Soul who reveals the thoughts of our souls. 
He is the Supreme Intelligence, of which our reason is only 
the faint reflection. He is the Immeasurable Wisdom, before 
which our wisdom is too often only folly. He is the great 
Mystery, the Shadow, the Abyss, the Awful One; but yet, 
as all pure hearts feel and declare, He is our Infinite Father, 
who counts our sighs and tears; the thought of whom sus- 
tains us in our griefs, our anguish, in death itself; who re- 
veals Himself to us in his goodness and immutable love, and 
who ever invites us to come to Him. This is the first 
affirmation of Jesus: God as the Father of man. And this 
affirmation alone was sufficient to supply the wants of the 
whole world. 

Before the scribe who places his trust in tradition and 
asks not “ What is truth?” but “ What did the fathers hand 
down?” Jesus proclaims and affirms the progressive revela- 
tion of the truth. Undoubtedly this implies at once that no 
time, no man, not even Jesus, possesses the truth in its en- 
tirety. But Jesus believes that the truth is made for man, 
and man for the truth; that in the course of time what man 
possesses of it becomes purified and increased. Hence it 
follows that, unless we indulge in foolish pride, we shall 
neither despise the past nor confine ourselves within it. The 
past has done its work; let us try to do ours. “I am not 
come to destroy the law nor the prophets,” said J esus, “ but 
to fulfil”; and again, “ Until the coming of John the Bap- 
tist every man prophesieth.” Jesus himself professes to sow 
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_ rather than to reap, and each of us ought to be contented if he 
possesses as much truth as it is given to his age, to his coun- 
-try, to his own intellect, to grasp. Jesus recognizes the com- 
parative good in the past, but he aspires to more and to bet- 
ter; and those who deny that he paid any regard to tradition 
do not perceive that, tyrannical and oppressive as the power 
of tradition was, from his point of view it becomes a source 
of light and the starting-point for fresh progress. Of what 
consequence is our inevitable ignorance if it is but for a mo- 
ment? We have eternity before us in which to go from one 
truth to another, ever to advance in knowledge, ever to ap- 
proach nearer to the mind of God. The Heavenly Father 
will not be wanting either in power or in love for the educa- 
tion of his children. 

Finally, against the calculating, politic, factitious religion 
of those who called themselves the learned, Jesus affirms the 
natural, free, spontaneous religion of the human conscience, 
consequently its independence and its eternal nature. There 
are religions which are constantly trembling for their present 
and their future, which surround themselves with restrictive 
laws, which ask for the support of the powers of this world, 
which make their appeal to warlike passions, and count 
among their glorious days those in which, in their names, 
millions of men have been laid low. Call these religions 
what you will, but pray do not call them the religion of the 
Crucified One. His religion, his gospel, the spiritual wor- 
ship of the Infinite Father, defies revolutions, the fall, equally 
with the rise, of empires. It is as far removed from them as 
the unsullied snow of the far-off mountain-peak is from the 
turbid torrent of the valley beneath. How pleasant it is to 
breathe the air of those serene heights! How sweet it is 
occasionally to take refuge there, so as to shake off the dust 
of the conflict, and recruit the wasted strength! This pure 
religion does not take us out of the world; on the contrary, 
it leads us into it in the name and love of our fellow-men. 
It would have us labor without ceasing, that men may 
become better, more enlightened, more moral, happier. 
Jesus affirms the excellence and indestructibility of the 
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religion of the closet, of solitude, of self-introspection, and 
rightly so. It is the only religion which survives all besides, 
which rises victorious above ruin; and when men shew him 
the great Temple, and call it the palladium of the truth, the 
indispensable sanctuary of religion, Jesus quietly replies, 
“Let it fall; I will immediately build up another.” Well 
might he speak thus, who possessed within his own heart, 
and therefore could affirm, the religion which was spiritual, 
natural, and eternal. 

Such is the religion which we also would preach in the 
name of the Crucified Master, who was crucified for having 
preached it. It is to the same spirit of light, love, and 
progress that we desire to lead men, to the same perfectly 
sincere, free, natural spirit, to the same Heavenly Father 
whom Jesus worships and whom we worship with him. Let 
us, like him, seek in God our strength, our consolation, our 
hope. He is the great witness for the nobility, courage, 
energy, and confidence which this faith in the Father pro- 
duces. We have not his cross to bear, but we have others. 
Our path is not always smooth; we often faint. Our hearts 
are not invulnerable; they often bleed. Happy shall we be 
if we cherish and keep warm within ourselves the thought 
of God as our Father, and if we succeed in bringing to those 
who suffer the message of eternal consolation. Let not our 
hearts be troubled. The heavenly Father is always the 
same. There are many mysteries around us and before us, 
but the faith of Jesus enables us to discern a light full of 
promises. None of those who have been led by it have 
repented of trusting to it. Those among men who have 
followed it most faithfully, although they may now be so far 
from us that we can scarcely catch the last echo of their 
voices, yet speak with such an accent of steadfast hope, are 
radiant with such a pure joy, that we may well be reassured, 
and resume our pilgrim’s staff, as we say to ourselves that 


the promised land is yonder, high above us, still very far off, 
but yet straight before us. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THOMAS BAYLEY FOX. 


The recent death of Rev. Thomas Bayley Fox has called up 
happy and grateful remembrances in the hearts of all who were 
associated with him in his early days and active ministry; and 
his services ought not to lack a record as permanent as our pages 
can afford. He was settled in Newburyport in 1831, and retained 
his pastorate there for fourteen years. He then removed to Bos- 
ton, where he gathered a congregation and established a church, 
principally from among the numerous class who are virtually 
excluded from the more costly places of worship. By his enter- 
prise and under his auspices the church-edifice on Indiana Place 
was built, and the society under his charge would probably have 
retained its separate existence, had it not been found expedient to 
unite with the Church of the Disciples, to which it transferred its 
house of worship. 

Mr. Fox was an earnest, eloquent, and efficient preacher. His 
sermons were characterized by a singular purity and simplicity 
of style, accurate and vigorous thought, and a sustained and 
equable fervor of devotional feeling. His elocution possessed 
corresponding traits,—smooth and mellifluous, seldom impas- 
sioned, never dull, always natural, and therefore always winning 
and impressive. As a pastor he was assiduous, sympathetic, and 
faithful; he was foremost among our liberal clergy in the wide 
range and eminent success of his Sunday-school work and his 
‘labors in behalf of the young; and few men have been so happy 
in securing able and zealous codperation in the various depart- 
ments of Christian work. In Boston he pursued a similar course 
in a larger field of labor; in many of the philanthropic plans of 
the time he was among the pioneers; in all, a skilled and effective 
worker. Had his life closed with his ministry, his name would 
have been transmitted as one of the most conspicuous among the 
clergy of his day; but in the clerical profession, as we have 
observed in numerous instances, withdrawal from the ranks goes 
far toward obliterating from the general memory merits and 
services which in death would have remained unforgotten. 
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We probably have no reason for regret that Mr, Fox, though 
never abandoning his original profession, was for the latter years 
of his life engaged, for the most part, in what ought to be a 
kindred calling,— that of a journalist. He remained still a dili- 
gent, conscientious, faithful worker for the true, the right, and the 
good,—in fine, a preacher of righteousness; and those who recog- 
nized his hand in the daily press recognized the brave, loyal, 
generous spirit, in which, whether by voice or pen, example or 
influence, he always loved to do his Master’s work. 

The same spirit gave unity to his life and character. Few have 
had more, none warmer, friends than he; and while, like all who 
are in advance of their time, he may have had opposers, it is 
impossible that he should ever have had a personal enemy. 

_Mr. Fox contributed largely, both in quantity and in quality, to 
the literature of liberal Christianity, especially in books for the 
use of Sunday-schools and juvenile readers,—books which have 
not been superseded by better, but which have fallen out of use 
merely because their author was not master of the arts by which. 
alone such works can be kept in the market. Second to none 
among these publications was The Ministry of Jesus Christ, 
Compiled and Arranged from the Four Gospels, for Families 
and Schools, with Notes and Questions (1837), in two volumes. 
This was among the earliest of the English Monotessarons, and 
we have seen no other that has superior merits for common 
readers. It was prepared with great care, and in accordance with 
the best authorities then extant, and the last forty years have not 
added essentially to the materials for constructing a harmony of 
the Gospels. He had previously published a Sketch of the 
Reformation, which was pirated in England, and republished 
with slight but worthless and unauthorized variations. This 
was followed by The Sunday School Prayer Book (1838); Hints 
Sor Sunday-School Teachers (1840); Allegories and Christian 
Lessons for Children (1845); and The Acts of the Apostles, 
Arranged for Families and Sunday Schools, with Notes and 
Questions (1846). We are indebted also to Mr. Fox for one of 
the best collections of sacred hymns extant, and, we are glad to 
say, still in use,— The School Hymn-Book, for Normal, “High, and 
Grammar Schools (1850). To these labors we must add a vast 
amount of valuable matter contributed to the periodical literature 
of nearly half a century; for Mr. Fox commenced writing for the 
press while still an undergraduate, and dropped his pen only 
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when it fell from his hand in the attack of illness that gave unerr- 
ing presage of the fatal stroke. He was for several years a regu- 
lar correspondent of the Christian Inquirer; for three years the 
editor of the Christian Register, for a much longer period an 
assistant-editor and contributor; and for six years the proprietor, 
and for much of the time actually, though not nominally, the editor 
of the Christian Examiner. In his long connection with the 
Transcript, he furnished not only articles of course, on topics of the 
day, but, whenever opportunity offered, he contributed papers on 
subjects of substantial moment and enduring interest, together 
with numerous book-notices and biographical sketches that always 
indicated sound judgment, careful thought, and generous appre- 
ciation. Labors of this class are in general underrated ; but they 
cannot be easily overrated. Honestly and wisely performed, they 
bear a large part in shaping public opinion and in the culture of 
the whole community; and not the least among the titles of the 
friend we now commemorate to gratitude and honor is his use 
of this potent instrument for the noblest ends,—for the service of 
man and the glory of God. 


THINGS AT HOME. 
VOICES FROM THE PRESS. 


The Hartford Courant has been publishing this summer some 
valuable letters on “What our Children Read.” They do not 
appear to be studied, but a spontaneous outpouring of personal 
experiences and perplexities, followed by answers from other 
writers, who take up the correspondence simply and naturally, 
and try to suggest remedies for the evils to which children are 
exposed. Some of the letters seem to be addressed to the mothers 
of boys and girls who complain of the books their children read, 
and yet are powerless to do anything for them, except in a mo- 
ment of displeasure to take a book out of a child’s hand, with- 
out supplying anything better. Ned, for instance, is engaged on 
the Haunted Hen-Roost; A Tale of Vengeance, and Jeanie, who 
was supposed to be in bed at nine o'clock, is found at eleven 
o’clock, in her dressing-gown, reading Angelic Demons; or, 
Houris and Hades. The writer names over the delightful books 
which they would be sure to like if they only would read them. 
That is the very thing,— to get them to read them. The personal 
magnetism and sympathy of the mother is needed. Another cor- 
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respondent has hit it, in a little picture of family life charmingly 
drawn. We quote a portion of it here, where the writer is speak- 
ing of certain boys who evidently had a real existence, and are 
now grown to men who will serve the world : — 


There is no doubt that all my three sophomores, who are men of culture 
now, Tom and Dan, exceptionally well-read men, could easily have drifted 
into a most wretched style of literary indulgence if they had not been 
kept up to the mark. Does Jeanie and Ned’s mother ever dream of read- 
ing aloud to them? Do they ever hear any talk about books at the 
family table or elsewhere? Could these young people themselves read 
aloud the precious fictions they are perusing with anything like “due 
emphasis and discretion”? Has it ever occurred to the “ Dear Madame ” 
of your remonstrance that she has anything to do in the matter beyond 
interfering now and then when a book. is found objectionable? I do not 
believe that my three sophomores would have pitched upon the Lady of 
the Lake as the work which they desired to listen to had the matter been 
left to themselves. But the three mothers of these three boys each had 
been studying her own. She knew when the time had come for the young 
mind to open at the touch of those charmed words. The boy longed to 
like that which seemed so dear and delightful to the woman whom he 
worshipped, the fair and loving mother, in whom he believed with the 
absolute belief of boyhood. He longed to like, and as he listened he 
caught the spell of the chiming melody and the power of the swift verse, 
and he became the slave of Scott forever after. 

And all this home-training had another effect. They were not afraid 
(modestly) to talk with their elders about what they read, and, still more, 
to discuss with one another these authors. Fred and Tom have, on many 
and many a Saturday afternoon’s walk, gone over the whole range of the 
“Waverleys.” When they entered college either of them could have 
stood with honors for a competitive examination on that series. Fred 
says there was a senior who was pointed out to him, as a curiosity, as the 
man who had never read the “Wavyerleys” till after he eutered college, 
and who was so oppressed at the sense of his deficiency, that he sat up 
night after night till he had crammed, literally, the entire set. 

I don’t think they knew half as much of the routine and extended 
courses as lads do now, but how well and heartily and happily they knew 
what they did! The secret of the whole thing lies, we believe, with the 
elders. If they are interested in the reading of their children, they must 
attend to the matter personally. They must make the children partakers 
of their own tastes. If they shirk the responsibility they must expect 
“ Ouida” to provide for the daughters, and “ Ned Buntline ” for the sons 
and to think themselves lucky if it is no worse. 


WwW. M. 
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We cannot resist alluding here to the “ Ladies’ Commission on 
Sunday School Books,” which we are never tired of praising. Its 
aim, of course, is to provide good books for Unitarian Sunday- 
schools, but its scope is still wider than that, as it has also under- 
taken to provide a list of valuable secular reading for young men | 
and women of any age or sect? The Woman’s Educational Move- 
ment in Boston, which has aroused so many earnest young people 
to work, might look upon this commission as a valuable auxiliary 
to its own disinterested labors. 

The real acquirement of one or more modern languages — not a 
smattering —is a great diversion in a household, and yet how few 
young men who come out of college can speak a sentence of 
French or Italian properly, or write a letter decently in these 
languages, although their heads may be full of Greek and Latin. 
These are so-called “ accomplishments” left to women, who, we are 
sorry to say, do not know these modern tongues much better. 
What an opportunity for enlarged vision the possession of French, 
for instance, gives one in foreign travel. See the little group of 
English or Americans, huddled together in a pension, looking at 
each others’ clothes! One of their number, perhaps, goes right in 
among a circle of kind-hearted foreigners, Swiss, Dutch, Germans, 
Russians, who are ready to come half way to meet her, and by the 
help of that gentle tongue, the French (used awkwardly, of course, 
but no matter), enters into their every-day life, and learns the 
secrets of our common humanity, and how we are all made of the 
same blood on the face of the earth. There is an interesting 
article in the Penn Monthly, translated from the French by 
M. Chevalier, professor in the College de France, on the immense 
social advantage to the human race arising from the acquaintance 
with each other’s language. All knowledge brings joy, and if we 
can but exchange a word even with the poor, jaded hand-organ 
man in our yard, we start a fellow-feeling for him in our breasts. 
We agree with Mr. Emerson, whose idea we think it is, that life 
is too short for us to attempt to read voluminous modern works 
in their own tongues, when good translations can be got, but 
conversation is another thing, and that fine wave of sympathy 
which passes from eye to eye, and hand to hand, should be 
enlarged until we call no man Gentile or Barbarian. 


MM. Poe Ls 
13 
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THINGS ABROAD. 
THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


This annual meeting of our English friends was held at Brook- 
field Church, Gorton. This church is particularly attractive, and 
has recently been colored and decorated anew. There was a 
large attendance of lay people and ministers. The Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, now filling Mr. Martineau’s pulpit at London, preached 
the opening sermon on the subject of “Prayer.” It is so full of 
noble and devout thought that we should be glad to quote the 
whole of it. He speaks of the apostle’s motto, “Pray without 
ceasing,” and says that a man of Paul’s passionate, earnest tem- 
perament, devoting his life to a work exceptional in its nature, in 
sharp contrast to the life of pleasure around, which seemed to go 
on without God, must have felt himself in actual contact with the 
spiritual world at every moment. He believed that the end was 
at hand, and that his great work might come to a close on this 
earth any moment. Day and night his great mission was upon 
his mind, and he was conscious of the present support of God, and 
communion of spirit with Jesus. These exhortations all seemed to 
apply to the apostles, who felt also that the day of the Lord was 
at hand, As the years rolled on, and the end came not, the prac- 
tical interests of life reasserted themselves, men began to see that | 
the march of God’s providence was always going on, and they 
learned that prayer must give its tone to the whole life, but not 
absorb it. Those who were determined to follow literally the 
apostle’s injunction were obliged to retire from the world alto- 
gether into monastic retreats; but, as Mr. Wicksteed says, an 
imitator cannot be a true successor, and they failed to accomplish 
the work of the apostles. He discusses the philosophical difficulty 
in the way of prayer, and thinks it entirely removed by looking 
upon it as communion, rather than petition. The objection here 
is, that God is supposed to answer as well as we to ask. So he 
does, believes Mr. Wicksteed. He is ever shining upon our souls. 
We are the ones to change, to establish a true communion 
between ourselves and him. He speaks some earnest words in 
regard to the thought that “work is prayer.” He will not deny 
the name of religion to any frame of mind that submits to the 
forces of Nature....If a man sees in the creative power mere 
blind, unfeeling force, and yet feels its results of beauty and joy, 
and is willing to be sacrificed himself to these unerring laws, he 


° 
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can respect the feeling as religious; but though such a man is 
working for human progress, his work can hardly be called 
prayer. Something more is wanted. Mr. Wicksteed tells us elo- 
quently what is wanted. We quote the following passage : — 


But work which consciously contributes to the accomplishment of God’s 
purposes, which brings the worker into conscious harmony with, and sub- 
mission to, the will of God—work, in short, which is indeed active 
prayer,—can hardly be done, unless inspired and sustained by some form of 
prayer in the more usual sense of the word. To do work well in the 
ordinary sense, requires thought as well as industry. To do work well in 
the highest sense, requires prayer as well as uprightness. If we are to 
keep up the high tone and realize the high bearings of our work we must 
seek frequent access to the fountain of true life, and constantly purify 
our motives and direct our lives by communion with God. As discipline 
and regular culture are necessary to the scholar and the student of art, 
and as they are necessary even to the home affections, spontaneous as 
they are, so it is with prayer. It should be spontaneous; but to make it 
so we must discipline and cultivate the spirit of devotion. The flame of 
devotion rises and falls, but if the lamp is never trimmed it will go 
out. 

“Pray,” then, “without ceasing,” not as Paul did, but in a sense not 
far remote from his. Let us not neglect stated prayer and devotional 
reading or contemplation; let us strive at all times to bring our joys and 
sorrows, our successes and our failures, our hopes and our fears, into the 
sight of God’s countenance, and refer all our actions, thoughts, and affec- 
tions to his holy will, that we may habitually test them by their bearing 
upon his great purposes. Let us rest upon him in all our trials, keep our 
faces steadfastly turned towards him; let us so order our work that it 
may bring us into full and conscious harmony with him, so that all our 
lives may be begun and ended in him; so that all things may be a con- 
stant preparation for communion with him,—that full communion in 
which we feel his encircling presence, his sustaining love, his holiness 
that burns and purifies :— 


“No accents flow, no words ascend ; 
All utterance faileth there ; 
But sainted spirits comprehend, 
And God accepts the prayer.” 


The Rev. Mr. Binns spoke on the subject of “ Church Disestab- 
lishment,” a topic which does not touch us very closely, but one 
which we are aware is a vital one to our friends across the water. 
There were papers on the “Sunday School,” on the “ Devotional 
Service,” on the “Broad Church,” on “Theory and Practice,” and 
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on “Convictions,” the last named, by Rev. R. A. Armstrong, being 
a very original, fresh, and hearty plea, not only for consistency of 
belief, but for earnest, living faith in the good and great. He 
speaks of the word so much in vogue at the present day, agnosti- 
cism, and defended so warmly by Leslie Stephen in the Port- 
nightly Review ; he said it was a grand word, but all it meant was 
don’t-knowism, and don’t-knowism might be held by great or 
little minds. Some people thought this indifferentism, which 
ought never to be confounded with good liberalism, was the 
result of thinking overdone, but he thought it was thinking 
underdone, or not done at all. “Our convictions,” he said, 
“ought to grow out of some large frame of mind, some broad 
phase and great sphere of thought into which by gradual educa- 
tion they had centred, or rather grown. He quoted Comte as 
saying that no man had the right to give much of his time and 
energy to the pursuit of knowledge unless therefrom was to spring 
some benefit for the human race or for living creatures generally. 
The German word, “ Entwickelung,” was better than the term 
growth. It expressed a personal, vigorous life. He quoted some 
lines, after the manner of Hebrew parallelism, by Francis New- 
man, which expressed his thought :— 


“He who would watch the stars, the planets, and their satellites, 
Must keep his instruments in good state, and use them to advantage. 
And must interpret their indications with sound good sense, 
With a mind mature and simple, unpreoceupied by superstition. 
“ And he who would study the morals and government of God 
Must purify his conscience and apply it wisely. 
And must interpret its indications with sound good sense, 
With a mind mature and simple, unpreoccupied by superstition. 


“The pure in heart will always know something of God, 


But from the perfection of the whole mind is the unveiling of religious 
certainties.” 


A paper was read on “ Intemperance” which gave rise to a 
warm discussion, but was considered moderate and practical in 
its tone. This is another evil in England of which we in America 
are hardly fitted to speak justly. We have a great deal of drunk- 
enness among the lower classes, but we believe intemperance is 
not so common in the upper classes here as in England. We are 
all the more to be blamed, therefore, if we do not get rid of an 
evil which is so much less deeply seated here than there. Women 
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drunk in our streets was a rare spectacle, until a horde of foreign- 
ers was poured upon us. Even now the sight is rare compared 
with England, and such women crouch in their holes and cellars, 
dreading the jeers of young America in the streets. But the 
deep-seated custom in England of using not only strong alcoholic 
liquors for drink, but malt beverages for nourishment we might 
say, makes it very difficult for the teetotaler to tell the English 
people they must abstain. If the English physique has changed 
so much as some writers say, and grown so much more heavy and 
phlegmatic since the days of Sir Walter Raleigh, we think beer 
may have something to do with it. The low and high Germans 
have this physique also, but they also drink beer. The French 
and Southern Eurgpeans who take light wines have more our 
temperament. In regard to stronger drinks, a well-bred and cul- 
tivated gentleman in this country can seat a friend at his dinner- 
table and make no apology for not having wine upon it, although 
he would probably keep it in his house and offer a glass to a 
friend in a moment of exhaustion. This may seem inconsistent, 
but we think there is a vast difference between convivial wine 
and wine for the restoration of natural forces. . In England, we 
take it, a gentleman could hardly do this without subjecting him- 
self to the charge of meanness or fanaticism. We therefore, as 
_ we say, ought to right this evil of intemperance sooner than our 
English friends, and be very careful how we lay down laws 
or give advice for them to act upon. Lord Roseberry writes a 
sensible and kindly letter to a town council in regard to the 
improvement of workingmen’s clubs. Total-abstinent people, of 
course, could not agree with it, but reforms must not begin too 
roughly; and this letter shows us that the English upper classes 
are not indifferent to the lower:— 


From what I hear, there is much drinking and waste in Linlithgow. 
While I cannot help feeling that he who takes an interest and pride in 
the town should try and put something worthier into competition with 
the attractions which do so much harm, I believe that with this view 
much may be done through the agency of a club. It is quite true that 
there is already a club in Linlithgow, but it is conducted on teetotal 
principles. Now, I do not think that a club competes fairly with public 
houses which does not, to a certain extent, avail itself of their attractions. 
There can be no comparison between the two places as inducements to a 
man jaded with labor in a stifling in-door atmosphere or a boisterous 
climate, when the public house gives stimulants and the club does not. I 
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do not think we can feel that we have done our utmost to put down intox- 
ication in Linlithgow till we have tried the experiment of a club which 
shall treat workingmen as men, and not as infants. Experience in Eng- 
land, at any rate, tends to show that the workingman in his own club is 
just as sensible of the proprieties of life and what he owes to his fellows 
in the club as gentle-folk are in theirs. During the eighteenth century, 
when the gentry met in taverns, intoxication was very common among 
them. The temperance which now prevails in that class is, I think, 
largely to be attributed to the introduction of clubs which do not meet in 
taverns, and in which, therefore, it is no longer necessary to drink for the 
good of the house. If this be so among persons who have comfortable 
homes, how much more might we hope to effect among those whose homes 
are too often wretched and cheerless, and to whom the public house is the 
only tolerable place of recreation that presents itself. I believe, then, 
that to prevent the abuses of a public house, we must enter into competi- 
tion with it. I believe we must try and provide warmth, brightness, and 
society at least equal to that provided by the public house, and without 
any of its drawbacks. The experiment of such a club may fail, but even 
in that case we shall have the consolation of feeling that we have done 
our utmost to combat what we deplore. 

All we can say is, that we are willing to help the workingmen if the 
workingmen are willing to help themselves. I do not believe in fostering 
and dandling a workingman into independence, but if the men of Linlith- 
gow are willing to put their own shoulders to the wheel, I know there are 
several (and I hope there are more than I know of) who would gladly 
meet them half-way. I have taken it upon me to write this letter 
because I hold an office in this county which, if it means anything, means 
this,—a leadership in all that may tend to promote the happiness and 
well-being of the people of Linlithgowshire. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


The death of this remarkable woman has made much sensation 
in England, and also in this country we believe. It shows that 
however much a valuable person, who has somewhat retired from 
public notice, may seem to be for a time forgotten, or set aside by 
the current of daily life, they are sure on their departure to be 
brought again to the minds of men, to be forever enshrined there 
in the sacred light of immortality. 

The record of Miss Martineau’s life we have already gleaned 
from the various journals of the day. Her industry, her close 
study of men and things, her strong intellect and practical judg- 
ment, were only equalled by her modesty and devotion to the 
truth. After all the attention she received from those high in 
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rank and power, in the midst of the flatteries of society, she, with 
a true woman’s instinct, craved a home, where, as she said, some 
few would be dependent on her for their domestic welfare, and 
which she believed to be essential to every woman’s peace of 
mind. “There is something sweet and charming,” she says, “in 
ending life as I am doing. A more cheerful household than ours 
you cannot see, and I, who have just had a glorious ten years 
including more happiness than my whole life before, am now 
happier than I ever was in my life before.” 

This was also perhaps, in a measure, owing to the fact, that she 
did not work her brain nor body so hard as in her earlier years. 
She began life with a poor physique, little animal spirits, silent 
habits, and under a strict family régime. Added to this was her 
deafness, which cut her off from social advantages, which were 
the more readily offered to her in after life when she became 
famous. Her idea of life was evidently to work while it was day, 
and serve humanity, and she probably left little time for the play 
of lighter and even finer faculties, which would have refreshed 
her nature. She seems to feel this in her autobiography, where 
she speaks of herself as having no genius, nor even originality, but 
a& patient determination to get at truth. Never were such 
candid and modest confessions written before! Brave woman! 
Those of us who remember her charming tales for the young will 
not readily allow the truth of what she says of herself. Her pro- 
ductiveness was enormous. Over three hundred books and pam- 
phlets came from her pen. Devotions for the Young, Tracts on 
Servants, Sketches of Palestine, Hssays on the Christian Faith, 
Stories Illustrating Political Economy, Novels and Scenes in 
Foreign Life, Letters from the Sick-Room, Letters to the Deaf, 
and soon. Her visit to this country, although it came at a time 
when the nation was sore, through and through, with the great evil 
of slavery, was hailed with cordiality on the part of our best 
people, and the wounded pride of the South, we trust, will be 
forgotten, in a just recollection of her great service to humanity. 
The working-people of England are greatly in her debt for her 
arduous labors in their service. She sacrificed her youth and 
health in the intense application of her mind to the laws of buying 
and selling, getting and keeping, producing and consuming; and 
although those books may have seemed rather juiceless to young 
folks who wanted to be carried along by the torrent of a story, 
how many a young mechanic has found in them the true sap 
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which vivified his life. It is a beautiful spectacle, the sight of 
that elderly woman giving lectures on the winter nights to the 
workingmen and women in that little hall to which the gentry, 
although they desired it, were not admitted for want of room. 
“Ah! She now begins to live,” said the Postmaster of Ambleside. 
“She was the best friend I ever had,” a woman said. “We 
always bought her cows for her, and used to take them back after 
awhile. Two of them died once. She sympathized with our loss, 
and returned us half the money.” Such little tributes as these are 
worth all the panegyrics of the great. 

We Unitarians have reason to be proud that this remarkable 
woman was born and developed in our communion, and that Uni- 
tarian publishing-houses first printed and circulated her works, 
when other houses refused her books on political economy as dull 
and unmarketable. Thus the modest Unitarian publisher in 
Paternoster Row really brought her to the notice of the world. 
We, as Unitarian Christians, it may be said, have reason also to 
be sad, that the woman who began her successful literary career 
by writings that illustrated and defended our views of Christian- 
ity, should in later life have renounced her faith in historic Chris- 
tianity, and the divine assurance of immortality contained in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. We remember what a pang it gave our 
fellow-Christians when we heard this statement made soon after 
her return from the East, about 1850. It will, of course, be said 
by our opponents, that this is the logical outgrowth of Unitarian- 
ism. We concede that rationalism, so-called, is an outgrowth 
from ourselves, not a logical one necessarily, but a natural one, 
just as Unitarianism is a natural outgrowth of Protestant Ortho- 
doxy and the Reformation. The human mind, when it gets 
started on a track, has always a tendency to go too far. It remains 
to be proved from her life whether these statements are correct or 
not. It was very easy twenty years ago, and is not hard now, to call 
aman or woman atheist, who did not accept certain dogmas of 
faith. But we are inclined to believe Miss Martineau’s own reve- 
lations will show a marked change in, and decay of, religious faith. 
If she had begun life in a more genial way, and had her spiritual 
and emotional nature early developed, she might have been in 
some ways a different person, as would have been the case with 
John Stuart Mill. All his long-repressed emotions were poured 
out at last on a woman, who was his guiding-star of worship. 
Miss Martineau does not appear to have had this passion of love 
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to arouse her deepest nature, although we judge that she was 
sufficiently affectionate in her relations with her friends. If she 
had written half as many books, and given her nature time to 
bask and expand in the atmosphere of physical and esthetic enjoy- 
ment, her religious nature would, perhaps, have developed more. 
Her early religious books were somewhat dry, if we remember 
them aright, and smacked of hereditary Unitarianism, rather than 
a living personal faith. If her great energies had been more 
softened and sweetened by the Divine Love, as manifested in 
Jesus, she might have done less work for the world, but yet have 
served it even better. But let us not speak of what she has not 
done, but of what she has done, with grateful tears. Peace be to 
her memory. She has now entered another sphere, where new 
truths will dawn upon her vision, and all her doubts will vanish 
away. 


OUR FRENCH BRETHREN. 


The grand “Session” of the Liberal Protestants of France was 
held at Nimes about the middle of July. Some of the following 
well-known names we find: Ernest Fontanés, August Dide, 
Elisée Bost, Pécaut, Steeg, etc., etc. M. le Professeur [alabert, of 
Nancy, was the president of the meeting. The first business of the 
meeting seems to have been to listen to the report of the Commis- 
sion for Pacification. Time would fail us to enter into this discus- 
sion, the nature of which we cannot at this distance fully under- 
stand. The meeting appears to have been conducted in a fine 
spirit, on the part of the liberals, who showed every desire for a 
compromise, if possible, without sacrificing their self-respect, while 
at the same time there appear to have been liberal orthodox men 
in sympathy with the occasion, who showed a true conciliatory 
spirit also. The concluding resolutions are long and somewhat 
diffuse for foreign ears, but the substance of them seems to be 
that the liberal party are willing to pay every respect to the 
ecclesiastical usages of the Church, as far as they do not interfere 
with their private consciences, nor deprive them of their just 
rights in the Church. It remains to be seen how their resolutions 
will be received by the orthodox party. We sincerely hope the 
. French Church will not be divided. 

TL? Alliance Liberale, of Geneva, contains a letter from M. Guil- 
lermet, moderateur of the council of pastors, which is truly apos- 
tolic. Such a letter is worth all the ecclesiastical councils from 
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Nice down to the Nimes of to-day. When our brethren have once 
settled this matter favorably as we hope, we trust they will lay to 
rest the dry bones of creeds and negations, and bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit, looking at their points of union, the glorious 
Gospel of our Master, and forgetting their differences. Sects, like 
families, can always be at swords’ points, if each one is anxious to 
have the last word; but let them go to work and love one another, 
and the doctrines will take care of themselves. 

M. Guillermet begins his letter by speaking of the paralysis 
which has fallen upon this pastoral assembly, and declares that he 
has no wish to blame one side or the other, but simply to restore 
this council — which has played so important a part in the past — 
to its former dignity. He speaks of the changes in the govern- 
ment which have weakened their administrative power, and, what 
is still graver, the theological crisis which has sowed the seeds of 
discord among them, so that their sessions have become less and 
less frequent. The thought of their discord reconciles him some- 
what to their dissolution, but yet he cannot see this venerable 
association die, without stretching out a hand to save it. On their 
little territory, he says, there are thirty-three men invested with 
pastoral authorities. Shall these men, who, although they have 
different theological conceptions, are all pursuing the same end — 
the saving of souls by the regeneration of the heart and life,— 
and who aspire to lead their parishioners to Jesus Christ, shall 
they deprive themselves of their reunions, where they have en- 
couraged each other in the ministry of the Gospel? Are there 
not questions enough to discuss, he says,—the reforms in their 
midst, the preaching of the Gospel, their pastoral experiences, the 
morals of the community and the working-class around them? 
He does not ask that they shall make one sacrifice of their con- 
victions, but only of the spirit of bitterness and personal animos- 
ity. He speaks of the movements towards conciliation in France, 
and hopes a breath of pacification will come across the Jura to 
Geneva. We quote from the termination of this letter, in the 
language of the writer:— 


Lorsque nous exercons notre ministere aupres de familles que la 
politique ou la religion ont désunies, nous recommandons i’ ces étres 
divisés, non pas de se séparer, non pas d’arriver & des conceptions © 
identiques, mais de s’éclairer réciproquement, de se supporter malgré 
leurs opinions divergentes, et surtout-de s’aimer; et nous ne manquons 
pas de bonnes raisons pour les engager & entrer dans cette yoie. Pour- 
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quoi n’appliquerions-nous pas & nous-mémes, & nous qui formons la 
famille ecclésiastique genevoise, les remédes que chacun de nous a su 
employer, et souvent avec succes, dans sa pratique pastorale. 

J’éprouve le besoin de vous dire, quelque réserve qu’on doive mettre & 
parler de soi, que plus j’avance dans la carriére, plus je découvre des 
impressions douces, des souvenirs précieux: ce ne sont pas les ordgeux 
débats auxquels j’ai été appelé 4 prendre part, mais les apaisements que 
j’al pu produire en moi et chez les autres. 

Permettez-moi done d’espérer, chers et bien-aimés freres, que répondant 
favorablement & Vappel que je vous adresse, et que je vous adresse d’un 
coeur ému, vous consentirez & prendre désormais une part plus active 4 
nos séances de la Compagnie, et que tous ensemble nous aimerons & nous 
entretenir de l’ceuvre excellente qui nous est confiée, de cette mission 
W@ambassadeurs de Christ dont nous aurons un jour & rendre compte. 


M. P. L. 


WE are requested by the author to say that the date 1845 on 
page 255 should read 1844. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. In two volumes. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1876. . 


In these rich, full volumes a literary treasure-house has been 
opened to the public, which will not be counted among the 
ephemeral literature to which every year gives birth, to live a few 
months and then be forgotten, but will take its place among the 
substantial monuments of American letters. 

The life of Mr. Ticknor was a markedly prosperous and happy 
one, and of a kind which is so rarely enjoyed in this country that 
this memoir will have a value besides its intrinsic wealth of inter- 
est, as proving that the life of a genuine scholar can be lived here, 
and that the refinements of the best culture and the most favored 
social opportunities can be combined with the student’s thirst for 
knowledge, as well in America as in England or France. Its 
story is here told, largely by Mr. Ticknor’s own pen, in extracts 
from his journals and correspondence, from the time of a boyhood 
which evidently charmed all by its gracious promise, and a youth 
which met with a reception really triumphal in the most culti- 
vated society of Europe, through many years in which he was one 
of the leading persons in his own country, —the ceptre of the 
most distinguished circle of scholars and men of letters which 
America could boast,—and to his death in 1871,in a good old age, 
with all his powers still fresh and vigorous, and surrounded “ with 
all those things that should accompany old age.” There is this 
peculiar felicity in reading a good biography of a favored life, — 
that the reader is in some sort taken into partnership with its 
advantages. He does not merely read about them as facts which 
have happened in the life of another man; they become a part 
of his own. The people who converse, the places which are 
described, enlarge the mental horizon and multiply the friends of 
the reader. 

The same fortune which made Mr. Ticknov’s life an exception- 
ally happy one, has made it fortunate in its biographers. The 
preparation of a memoir of him was originally undertaken by his 
intimate friend, Hon. Geo. 8. Hillard, to whom we owe the first 
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ten chapters, comprising somewhat more than two hundred pages 
out of the thousand pages contained in the whole memoir. In 
these chapters Mr. Hillard gives form to the whole work, draws a 
most interesting picture of Boston in its most attractive days, 
when it was a charming little town with a provincial life of its 
own, describes Mr. Ticknor’s family and education, and follows 
him through the chief portion of his course of European study 
and travel as a young man. When Mr. Hillard’s state of health 
prevented him from continuing the work, it was taken up by Mrs. 
Ticknor and her eldest daughter, who have executed the delicate 
task of portraying one so very closely bound to them, with rare 
fidelity and skill. 

George Ticknor was born in Boston, August 1, 1791, and died 
in Boston, Jan. 26, 1871; and, although considerable and most 
interesting intervening periods of his life were passed in Europe, 
Boston was his home through the eighty years, and no one was 
more associated with its literary and social life than he, during a 
full half century. His memoir is, therefore, the most complete 
picture that we are likely to have of that life during a period 
when Boston occupied a scholarly and refined preéminence which 
from various causes has in a measure passed: away. Born to an 
inheritance of ease and culture, Mr. Ticknor had in his father one 
who knew well how to encourage and share the studious tastes of 
his son,—a father who was one among a thousand, himself a 
man of culture, and determined to spare nothing in order that his 
son might receive every advantage which he knew so well how to 
use. Rarely is there to be found in literature so delightful a pict- 
ure of the ideal relation between a parent and a child, as this 
biography affords of the affectionate relation of perfect compre- 
hension and sympathy between Elisha Ticknor and his son 
George, —his only child. The father was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, the grandfather’s farm was not far from that college, and 
President Wheelock was a personal friend of the family; so that 
it naturally came about that Mr. Ticknor was sent to that institu- 
tion, where he graduated in 1807. One result of his going to 
Dartmouth rather than to Harvard College (with which he was 
later connected as professor, for fifteen years) was a life-long 
friendship with Gen. Sylvanus Thayer, long the head of West 
Point Academy, a truly eminent man, to whom Mr. Ticknor only 
paid a just tribute when he said that “he made West Point what 
it has been to the military character of the country.” 
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Mr. Ticknor was still little more than a child when he grad- 
uated, and his father wisely caused him to be instructed much 
more thoroughly than he had hitherto been, by Rev. J. 8. J. 
Gardiner, of Trinity Church, a pupil of Dr. Parr, from whom he 
had imbibed a. love of learning, which he doubtless helped to 
inspire in his new pupil. The study of law which followed, and 
the year’s practice of it, proved distasteful to Mr. Ticknor, and 
his father, recognizing this, acceded to his plan of a protracted 
course of study in the European universities, which resulted in 
his going abroad with Edward Everett,—they being the first 
pioneers of that long procession of American youth who have 
resorted to Germany for the advantages which our own country 
cannot even yet give. It is difficult to believe that within the life- 
time of one who has been a contemporary of this generation the 
state of things can have existed which is described in the fol- 
lowing reminiscence from Mr. Ticknor’s own pen :— 


“TI... turned my attention and effort to learning what I could of the 
German language, and German universities, to which my thoughts and 
wishes had been already turned as the best places for education. 

“ The first intimation I ever had on the subject was from Mme. de Staél’s 
work on Germany, then just published. My next came from a pamphlet, 
published by Villers, —to defend the University of Gottingen from the 
ill intentions of Jérome Bonaparte, the King of Westphalia, —in which 
he gave a sketch of the university and its courses of study. My aston- 
ment at these revelations was increased by an account of its library, 
given by an Englishman who had been at Gdttingen to ny friend, the 
Rey. Samuel C. Thacher. I was sure that I should like to study at such a 
university, but it was in vain that I endeavored to get farther knowledge 
upon the subject. I would gladly have prepared for it by learning the 
language I should have to use there, but there was no one in Boston who 
could teach me. 

“ At Jamaica Plains there was a Dr. Brosius, a native of Strasburg, who 
gave instruction in mathematics. He was willing to do what he could for 
me in German, but he warned me that his pronunciation was very bad, as 
was that of all Alsace, which had become a part of France. Nor was it 
possible to get books. I borrowed a Meidinger’s grammar, French and 
German, from my friend, Mr. Everett, and sent to New Hampshire, where 
I knew there was a German dictionary, and procured it. I also obtained 
a copy of Goethe’s ‘Werther,’ in German (through Mr. William §. Shaw’s 
connivance) from amongst Mr. J. Q. Adams’ books, deposited by him, on 


going to Europe, in the Atheneum, under Mr. Shaw’s care, but without 
giving him permission to lend them.” 
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Before departing for this long absence, the young student made 
a journey as far as to Virginia, where he made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Jefferson, who gave him valuable letters of introduction 
abroad. A most interesting account is given of this journey, and 
of John Randolph and Mr. Madison, as well as of Mr. Jefferson. 
Thus Mr. Ticknor began with intercourse with some of the most 
remarkable men of his own country that series of interviews and 
friendly relations with the eminent persons of his time, which 
brought him in contact, as these volumes abundantly show, with 
probably more persons of interest and note than any other man in 
his time knew in the same way. A reminiscence should be 
quoted here which he gives of the light of the liberal pulpit in 
Boston, whose glow still lingers in our firmament, after sixty 
years. 


“Mr. Buckminster, whose acquaintance I had made at Dr. Gardiner’s, 
I met also at the houses of other friends. I often went to hear him 
preach, and, a little later (1810) began to visit him on Sunday evenings, 
when he liked to receive a few friends in his library, and to continue 
brilliant conversation, over a simple supper below stairs, at nine o’clock, 
with his sisters, if they were staying with him. There I found, generally, 
Mr. Samuel Dexter, the eminent lawyer, and Chief Justice Parker, both 
of them Mr. Buckminster’s parishioners. The conversation was mostly 
theological and political. Mr. Buckminster was very brilliant and charm- 
ing, but sometimes uncertain and abrupt. He was very fond of music, 
and played on a small organ which stood in his study. I grew gradually 
more familiar with him, and during the last year of his life was with him 
frequently. I was then a member of the Anthology Club, as he was also. 
I was at his church the last time he ever preached.” 


Mr. Ticknor goes on to describe the last sickness of Mr. Buck- 
minster : — 


« At the time of his death no one was present but the two Dr. Warrens 
—father and son—and myself. I had my arm under his head when he 
passed away, without suffering.” 


In 1815 Mr. Ticknor departed for Europe, in the same ship 
with Edward Everett, 8. G. Perkins, and N. A. Haven, of Ports- 
mouth; and no sooner had he landed in England than he found 
that cordial welcome from those persons who were best worth 
knowing, which thus began at the very beginning of his career. 
Napoleon had just returned from Elba; Lord Byron was the lit- 
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erary lion of the day, and was to all appearances living happily 
with Lady Byron. Of Byron Mr. Ticknor saw much, and was 
with him when the news of the battle of Waterloo arrived. He 
breakfasted with Sir Humphrey Davy, called on Gifford, and 
visited ‘Campbell. But he did not linger in the fascinations of- 
London society, and by August, 1815, he had settled down for 
nearly two years of hard work at the University of Gottingen. 
The record of his toil here is enough to make the reader wonder 
that his health did not break down beyond remedy in that unut- 
terably flat and prosaic university town, where the only variety 
was “a daily walk with Everett.” But the stimulus of coming in 
contact, for the first time, with great teachers, was indescribable, 
and he found here a noble library, which made that of Harvard 
College, the only one which he had seen before, seem to him, 
when he returned to it, “a mere closet full of books.” His 
descriptions of the university, and its teachers, are full of interest. 
We have room, however, only for that of Kichhorn : — 


“ At nine every day I go to Professor Eichhorn’s lectures on the first 
three Evangelists. Though I do not agree with him in his doctrine 
respecting the origin and formation of the Gospels, and am not often 
satisfied with his general reasoning, yet this forms but a small part of his 
course; and in return I am delighted with his exposition of particular 
parts, his luminous elucidation of dark and doubtful passages, his acute 
and curious learning, which he brings most happily to the assistance of 
the exegetical part of his work, and, above all, with his eloquence and 
enthusiasm, and deep and genuine love of truth.” 


While still studying at Géttingen, Mr. Ticknor received tidings 
of his appointment to be “Smith Professor of the French and 
Spanish languages and Belles Lettres” at Harvard College, the 
chair since filled by Professors Longfellow and Lowell. The 
correspondence which passed between his father and himself on 
this subject is the crowning proof of the perfect relation between 
them. Indeed, all the father’s letters, contained in an appendix 
to the second volume, deserve to be written in letters of gold. 
The confidence which they had in each other is sufficiently shown 
by the fact that the son wrote two letters, one accepting and one 
declining the proffered position, and left his father to decide which 
to send. The acceptance of the professorship involved a pro- 
tracted stay abroad to study the languages and literatures which 
he was especially to teach. Accordingly, the record takes us to 
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Italy, France, and Spain, everywhere showing us the most distin- 
guished persons of the time, and finally to England and Scotland, 
where he visited Sir Walter Scott, at Abbotsford. It is difficuls 
to resist the temptation to quote repeatedly from these fascinating 
pages, but they are so laden with good things that to choose is 
impossible. The whole account of his visit to Spain, especially, 
is even to-day as fresh and almost unwritten a description as if it 
were about a newly discovered country. Of Madame de Staél, 
the Duke de Laval, the Duke and Duchesse of Broglie, Helen 
Maria Williams, and many others, there is a succession of por- 
traits; but we have room only for this, of Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt : — 


“For him, night and day form one mass of time which he uses for 
sleeping, for meals, for labor, without making any arbitrary division of 
it....M. de Humboldt... sleeps only when he is weary and has leisure, 
and if he wakes at midnight he rises and begins his work as he would in 
the morning. He eats when he is hungry, and if he is invited to dine at 
six o’clock, this does not prevent him from going at five to a restaurant, 
because he considers a great dinner only as a party of pleasure and 
amusement. But all the rest of the time, when he is not in society, he 
locks his door and gives himself up to study, rarely receiving visits, but 
those which have been announced to him the day previous, and never, I 
believe, refusing these, because, as he well explained to me, when he can 
foresee an interruption, he prepares himself for it, and it ceases to be 
such. All this is, to be sure, very fine; but then, such a life presupposes 
two things: a constitution able to resist all fatigue, physical and moral; 
and a reputation which puts its possessor above the conventions of society, 
and allows him to act as a king. Baron Humboldt unites them both. 
His ample and regular frame, his firm step, and the decision and force 
with which he marks every movement, indicate the man who has survived 
the tropical heat of the Orinoco and ascended the peak of Chimborazo ; 
... while, on the other hand, his prodigious acquirements, extending 
nearly on all sides to the limits of human discovery, kindled by an enthu- 
siasm which has supported him where every other principle would have 
failed, and prevented from being oppressive or obtruding by a sort of 
modesty which makes it impossible for him to offend, — all together ren- 
der him one of the most interesting men in the world, and the idol of 
Parisian society.” ‘ 


Mr. Ticknor returned in June, 1819, to occupy a most attractive 
position at home. His mother had died during his absence, and 
his father only survived a short time; but he was soon happily 
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married, and with a delightful home in Boston, where every visitor 
of distinction to the city, and all that was best in Boston society, 
were familiar guests. Meantime, for fifteen years, he discharged 
the duties of his professorship, at Cambridge, with great success, 
and was earnest to introduce reforms which have in recent years 
been accepted there, such as were adapted to make the institution 
a university in fact. But the proverbial inertia of academic 
bodies proved an insurmountable obstacle, and made more wel- 
come the release from his duties which he sought after the loss of 
two children and when the health of his family required a long 
absence. For four years, from 1835 to 1839, and again in 1856, 
Mr. Ticknor resumed his intercourse with the most distinguished 
literary society of Europe, and a considerable part of the memoir 
is occupied by the careful record, in his journals and letters, of 
what he saw and heard. Only by turning to the index of these 
volumes, and copying the long catalogue of names, from Abbots- 
ford to Ziegenhorn, could we give our readers an adequate idea 
of the rare company in which Mr. Ticknor makes them to be 
guests. Perhaps the most striking interview which he records is 
that with Prince Metternich, whose conversation with him is fully 
written down. 

We have occupied so much space in speaking of Mr. Ticknor’s 
earlier life, as to be unable to dwell on his life abroad and at home 
during the later years. His History of Spanish Literature, the 
literary monument of his life’s work, founded upon his lectures 
while professor at Cambridge, but not published till 1849, con- 
tained the labor of many years. The two editions which suc- 
ceeded must hereafter be followed by many others. The work is, 
and will remain, the classic authority, even among the Spaniards 
themselves. 

Another memorial to Mr. Ticknor’s wisdom and public spirit is 
to be found in the Boston Public Library, which he endowed not 
only with his large bequest of his own Spanish books and of a 
fund to improve the collection, but far more by his plans and 
Inbors for it, as a trustee, for many years. That noble library 
owes its grand scope and success more to him than to any other 
person. ° 

The traits of Mr. Ticknor’s character were drawn by his friend 
and minister, Rev. Dr. Gannett, in an article published in the 
pages of this Review, soon after his death. Not afew American 
scholars of the present generation will have a life-long memory 
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of the wise and kindly old age which crowned his ripened life, 
which held its treasures hospitably free to lovers of good learn- 
ing, and welcomed the youngest in the brotherhood of letters 
with friendliest courtesy. 


Sermons and Essays. By Francis T. Washburn. With Extracts 
from a Memorial Pamphlet. Boston: George H. Ellis, printer. 
1876. ecl ps. 19D. 


The readers of this Review know well from the “Memorial” of 
Mr. Washburn, which was first printed in these pages before it 
was published in a separate pamphlet, and from the writings of 
that singularly pure and devout spirit, which have been published 
here, how great a loss was sustained by our branch of the Chris- 
tian Church in the death of this young minister of Milton, in 
December, 1873. The prefatory note, by “J.B. T.,” to the beauti- 
fully printed and choice volume now before us states that “these 
pages, gathered by the hand of his wife, may help such as loved 
him to recall the utterances of a singularly gentle, faithful, and 
wise spirit, wholly dedicated to the truth.” Besides the “Memorial,” 
with Dr. Morison’s beautiful funeral address, it contains eleven 
sermons and essays, all bearing the same impress of patient think- 
ing, absolute sincerity, and loyalty to truth—the calm medita- 
tions of a holy and “detached” soul, on the greatest themes. A 
greater legacy, to those who will prize it aright, is in these golden 
pages on “Immortality,” and “ Prayer,” and the “Communion of 
the Soul with God,” than many a studious life of long and fruitful 
years leaves behind it; and the other discourses, which we leave 
unnamed, are worthy of their place with these. 

In the paper entitled “The New School of Unitarians” is an 
interesting statement of the author’s theological position, so 
manly, frank, and reverent as to win the respectful sympathy, 
even if not the accord, of those who dissent seriously from some 
of its positions. 


Free, yet Forging their own Chains. By C. M. Cornwall. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1876. 


A story of the coal regions of Pennsylvania, in which we are 
brought into contact with some very good and some very bad 
people, and some only frivolous and weak. The writer’s purpose 
seems to have been good, but not very well carried out. The 
story is like many that have gained popularity recently; it con- 
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tains some preaching, and occasional reflections on the evils of 

strikes, and condemnation of the violence which frequently 

accompanies them, and the writer’s intention to do good will be 

accepted by not a few readers as the justification of the book’s 

right to be; yet on the whole we can only feel, not that it will be. 
of much use, but that it adds another to the multitude of books 

of whose making there is no end, and that there are other novels 

better worth the time required to read them than this. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


Living Witnesses. Report of the Inebriates’ Home for King’s County, 
Fort Hamilton, New York. 


Annual Report of the President of Tufts College, 1875-76. 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey and the Problem of the Times. By James F. 
Mallinckrodt. 1876. St. Louis. 


Biblia Sacra Nova. The Final Dispensation. St. Louis. 


Reports of the Committee on Lunatic Asylum at Trenton, N. J.,and of 
Commissioners to Select a Site for an Asylum, for the State of New Jersey. 
1875. 


An American Shakespeare-Bibliography. By Karl Knortz. Boston: 
Schoenhof & Moeller. 


Magazines. — Harper’s Magazine, Scribner’s, St. Nicholas, Sanitarian, 
Penn Monthly, Appleton’s Monthly, Congregational Quarterly, Baptist 
Quarterly, New-Englander, Littell’s Living Age, Truth-Seeker, Universal- 
ist Quarterly, North American, etce., etc. 


UNITARIAN REVIEW 


AND 


RELIGIOUS. MAGAZINE. 


Vor, 5V I: OCTOBER, 1876. No. 4. 


THE ESSENTIAL PIETY OF MODERN SCIENCE.* 


The word piety is not a favorite word with rational relig- 
ionists. I must confess that it is not a favorite word with 
me. Ido not use it any oftener than I can help. When I 
want to speak of the thing it stands for, and that is very 
often, Iam apt to make a circumbendibus. We associate a’ 
nasal pronunciation with the word, and we think of the 
thing as something which is not quite.manly or robust. And 
still the word has been a favorite one with men as manly 
and robust as any we have ever known or heard of. Was 
ever a more manly man, a spirit more robust, than Theodore 
Parker? and how he loved to speak of piety !—solid piety, 
he liked to call it, — how his imagination always kindled at 
the thought of it, and what tender words came trooping to his 
call! and how his life exemplified the thing, and by it was 
exalted, cheered, and glorified! No, my friends, we must 
not let the devil have all the good words, any more than we 
must let him have all the good tunes. And piety ts a good 
word; it stands for a good thing,—a thing which there is no 


* An Essay read before the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
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other word to stand for; a thing as real as the most real 
thing you can think of; a thing which in one form or 
another has always filled a large and honored place in human 
life, which will fill a larger and more honored place in the 
future than it ever has filled in the past. If it does not — 
though to conceive of this is quite impossible,—all the more 
blessed are the eyes which see the things that ye see, for that 
will be asad day for humanity. It will be good to die before 
it dawns. 

I doubt not there are some who would be willing to allow 
the essential morality, or the essential religiousness, of scien- 
tific thought, who might still demur at its essential piety. 
But seeing that there is “a power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness,” an eternal power, even the moralist is 
convicted of at least unconscious piety, when he ceases to 
resist this power, and puts himself in glad subjection to its 
sway. Of course it is possible to interpret morality so nar- 
rowly, so prudentially, so selfishly, that it shall carry along 
with it no element of piety; but in its higher forms and its 
more penetrating analysis there is always this element im- 
plied ; the moral sense can always remember back to when it 

“Knew not yet the gauge of time, 
Nor wore the manacles of space.” 
* * * * * * * * 
“?’’Twas when the heavenly house it trod, 
And lay upon the breast of God.” 

But while piety may be only implied in morality, it is not 
merely implied but also included in religiousness. I do not 
wish to be dogmatic, but I hold that we gain nothing by 
stretching words beyond their legitimate meanings, by call- 
ing things by larger names than properly belong to them. 
We have had too much of this in the endeavor to make 
morals perfectly synonymous with religion. That morals are 
implicitly religious, I have hastened to affirm; that morals 
are the best part of religion, I have not a particle of doubt. 
If we cannot have both piety and morality, let us by all 

‘means have morality. But morality is coéxtensive with 
neither piety nor religion, and it is no service, but a positive 
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disservice, that any writer does who lends his genius or his 
skill to confound things which ought not to be confounded. 
And, therefore, while it would be impossible for me to over- 
state my hearty recognition of the service done by Matthew 
Arnold, in his later writings, to the ideals of critical truth 
and personal righteousness, I can but deprecate the energy 
with which he has lent himself to the unwarrantable conclu- 
sion that righteousness and religion are convertible terms, 
and that any religion not included in righteousness is a 
mere name for which there is, or ought to be, no correspond- 
ing thing. It was a splendid thing to show, as he has shown, 
that righteousness is the one great word of either Testament, 
but when he would define righteousness, and, at the same 
time, religion, as “ morality touched by emotion,” and show 
by passages from Epictetus and the Bible that the latter is 
more religious than the former, just because it is more fig- 
urative and poetical, he is no longer a safe or satisfactory 
guide. We may allow that righteousness is morality touched 
by emotion, but religion is “morality touched with emo- 
tion,” and a good deal more. Religion is morality and piety, 
and the piety part is no mere poetical or emotional appen- 
dage to the morality part, but in and of itself a great and 
wonderful reality,—a reality upon which morality itself 
depends for its most tender grace and its most glorious 
inspiration. 

For what is piety? It is man’s sense of his relation to the 
informing life of everything that is,—the All, the Infinite, 
for which we have, and need to have, no better name than 
God. In one form or another, this sense has never been a 
stranger to the mind and heart of man. And, for one thing, 
it has always been a sense of mystery. With the fetich-wor- 
shipper, this sense of mystery attached itself only to, the 
more irregular and apparently abnormal manifestations of 
power in nature, and to such objects as by some grotesque- 
ness, or other marked peculiarity, arrested his attention. 
What but a sort of Christian fetichism is the prevailing dis- 
position to believe that God reveals himself more clearly in 
a few miracles of doubtful authenticity than in the constant 
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and beneficent order of the universe? Whether the piety of 
the fetich-worshipper was a sense of the informing life of 
everything concentrated around a few more striking objects, 
or only a sense of the mystery inherent in those objects, 
we must not be too sure. To me the former statement seems 
the likelier to be true. A vague and nebulous monotheism 
would seem to be the atmosphere in which all more or less 
primitive religious ideas sustain themselves. Surely, it is no 
belief in one God, nor in a God, but a belief in God, in the 
divine, in the mystery of universal nature. The Vedic Hin- 
dus seem to have had this background of divinity upon 
which to paint their concrete Indras and Agnis and Varunas. 
. Sometimes one or the other of these names is made to gather _ 
up the nebulous idea. At other times the worshipper is 
doubtful by what name to call the all-pervading mystery,—* he 
who gives life, he who gives strength, whose blessings all the 
bright gods desire, whose shadow is immortality, whose 
shadow is death, he who is God above all gods. Who is the 
God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice?” So the Greek 
polytheism had its idea of a fate superior to Zeus and all the 
crowded pantheon; and the Romans had a Deus quite apart 
from Jupiter and all their other deified abstractions. It may 
well be, therefore, that piety has always been man’s sense of 
his relation to the Universal Life; but what we have to 
notice is that this sense, from being originally concentrated 
around a small number of objects or phenomena of a more 
striking and apparently abnormal character, has become 
more and more inclusive as the development of religion and 
the parallel development of science has proceeded. For 
science, it must be remembered, is no modern invention, as 
many seem to think. Religion itself is not more venerable. 
It is a high-priest after the order of Melchizedek, without 
beginning of days. At least, we cannot travel back go far 
across the fields of human history that we arrive at times in 
which there was no science. For science is no more nor less 
than the perception that some things regularly follow cer- 
tain other things; in scientific phrase, the perception of yni-. 
formities of coexistence and Sequence. Some of these uni- 
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formities must have been perceived at a very early stage of 
the experience of humanity, those first which most directly 
affected the welfare of the individual. 

The idea of antagonism between science and religion could 
never have arisen if piety could only have been true to its 
own genius, to its sense of universal life and: our relation 
thereunto. But having chosen—or having been, shall we say 
compelled ?— to concentrate this sense around the excep- 
tional and apparently abnormal objects and phenomena that 
solicited the thought and wonder of mankind, these objects 
and phenomena came ultimately to be regarded as the sole 
depositories of the infinite power and life, which hereby 
obtained a finite character. As the development of science 
proceeded, the exceptional and apparently abnormal facts 
were constantly being diminished in number, because their 
relations of coéxistence and sequence were being perceived ; 
and to a superficial observer, the domain of piety seemed to 
be getting more and more abridged. And if, The more law, 
the more regular recurrence, the more uniformity, had really 
meant, The less mystery, the less God, then, indeed, it 
would have been so, and the ultimate extinction of piety 
would have been only a question of time. But what was in 
truth taking place was the transference of piety from the 
formal worships, the cults of humanity, to the domain of 
science and philosophy. Manifestly, the science and philoso- 
phy and poetry of Greece had more real piety inherent in 
them than the popular worship. Manifestly, the so-called 
atheism of Lucretius was essentially more pious than the 
popular cultus, or even than Cicero’s “decent respect” for 
the established faith. What in truth was taking place was 
the transference of the sense of mystery from the apparently 
exceptional and abnormal to the uniformities of nature and 
of life. Whence came these uniformities? Did they not 
presuppose a power not themselves, adequate to their pro- 
duction? ‘The scientist, everywhere, has taken up the word 
of the apostle: “ Behold, I show you [that is, explain to you] 
a mystery.” But every mystery shown, explained, suggests 
a deeper mystery. ‘The more thou searchest, the more thou 
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shalt wonder.” The meanest flower that blows suggests 
insoluble problems. We speak of taking it up by the roots. 
Practically, that may be easy enough; but ideally, who has 
accomplished it ? 
“ Flower in the crannied wall, 

IT pluck you out of the crannies, 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower; but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 


What we affirm, then, is the essential piety of all science. 
The piety may not be self-conscious, but it is always there. 
Science may not be conscious of it, but while it is musing 
the fire burns. But modern science has been, and is, by 
many thought to be inimical to piety, to be essentially athe- 
istic, unreligious. And certainly there are many forms of 
piety to which it is inimical. It is not essentially supernat- 
ural, or biblical, or Roman Catholic, or Trinitarian, and if 
piety were coéxtensive with supernaturalism, or the cosmog- 
ony in Genesis, or the biblical astronomy, or history, or 
morality, or with Roman Catholicism, or Trinitarianism, 
then to speak of the essential piety of modern science would 
be absurd, for it is essentially opposed to all these forms of 
speculation and belief, or, at least, to some of their particular 
phases. But when we hear that science is inimical to piety, 
but little more is commonly meant than that it is inimical to 
these forms of speculation and belief. Now the fact is that 
there are thousands of religious men inside of Christianity, 
and millions outside, who care little or nothing for any of 
these things. That science is inimical to them they do not 
regret, but rejoice rather, because these things seem to them 
to be themselves inimical to religion, parasites that hinder its 
growth and diminish its vitality, barnacles that impede its 
motion Were they compelled to think that science is really 
inimical to religion, either as piety or as morality, how inex- 
pressible would be their sorrow! But no such compulsion 
is the necessary outcome of the present aspect of events. The 
essential piety of modern science is every day becoming more 
conspicuous. 
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But in making this assertion, it will be necessary to dis- 
tinguish between what is really modern science and certain 
scientific tendencies and philosophical speculations which are 
frequently spoken of as modern science, but which in reality 
are not fully entitled to this designation. Modern science is 
one thing and modern scientific tendencies are quite another. 
When these tendencies have ultimated in well-established 
laws, when induction and deduction and verification have 
proved them to the uttermost, then they are modern science 
properly so-called,—then, and not before. Thus Darwin’s the- 
ories of the origin of species and the descent of man are, so 
far, only tendencies. Whether essential piety can be predi- 
cated of these theories is a very interesting question, because 
they are tendencies of the most striking character, and fall 
but little short of complete verification. But it is not quite 
the same as if they were already verified. So with the origin 
of organic forms from inorganic substances. Thus far, phil- 
osophy is much better assured of this than science, and if 
science tends this way, the tendency is not yet strongly 
determined, though Mr. Huxley writes: “If it were given 
me to look beyond the abyss of geologically recorded time 
to the still more remote period when the earth was passing 
through physical and chemical conditions which it can no 
more see again than a man can recall his infancy, I should 
expect to be a witness of the evolution of living protoplasm 
from not living matter.” It may be well to ask how this 
discovery of spontaneous generation, if made, would affect 
the essential piety of modern science; but it has not yet been 
made, and it is not yet science. It will certainly be best for 
us to consider the essential piety of well-established science, 
before endeavoring to estimate the amount of piety likely to 
be involved in tendencies which are as yet no more than ten- 
dencies, however plausible. 

Consult the. fears of orthodox theologians, or the doubts of 
a few isolated philosophers and men of science, or the crude 
opinions of a class that has reacted violently from the ancient 
creeds, and you will doubtless be convinced that the essen- 
tial piety of modern scientific thought is a phrase that does 
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not correspond to anything substantial and indubitable. But 
if, on the one hand, you will think of what science has 
achieved, and, on the other hand, of the sentiments which are 
preéminently religious, which make up the sum of piety, 
and then of the relation of scientific achievement to these 
sentiments, you will be convinced that this Saul of science 
also is among the prophets, that there is that in modern sci- 
entific thought which directly fosters all those sentiments 
which are the life-blood of religion. 

The most obvious thing that modern science has achieved 
for us is a wonderful extension of the universe in terms 
alike of space and time. We often have occasion to reflect 
what a small portion of the earth’s surface was that world 
which was subjected to the Roman power, beyond whose 
bounds the Roman thought there was not far to go. We ex- 
amine with interest the maps which scholars in the depart- 
ment of ancient geography furnish us of the world according 
to Homer’s conception of it, and the conceptions of Herod- 
otus and Eratosthenes and Strabo and Ptolemy. But, as far 
short as all these conceptions fell of the real magnitude of 
our mundane sphere, the conceptions of these same men 
of the vastness and grandeur of the universe were infinitely 
more at variance with the conceptions which have been born 
and nurtured in the house of science with the last three hun- 
dred years. The heavens that overarched Copernicus as he 
watched them from the hills of Frauenburg were not the 
same heavens, actually, that overarch you to-day, because 
those heavens are the theatre of constant change, every star 
there being borne along with marvellous rapidity, although 
relatively the changes are no greater than are all the time 
going on in a block of granite.* Actually the heavens have 
changed, but their appearance to the casual observer is ex- 
actly the same now as it was three centuries ago. ‘To the 
eye of thought how different they are, especially if that eye 
be the trained eye of a Lockyer or a Herschel! How vast 
are all these conceptions which modern science makes the 


* Proctor. 
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daily food of thoughtful men! Into what utter insignifi- 
cance they dwarf the studded firmament that smiled upon 
the men of ancient days! 

And in connection with this change in our conceptions of 
the world’s immensity, there has been an equal change in 
our conceptions of the relations of its various parts. The 
discoveries of Copernicus, who found the earth the theoretic 
centre of the solar system, and changed that centre to the 
sun, mark but a single stage in a great process of develop- 
ment. Not longer ago than 1822, a monument was built to 
him at Cracow with the inscription, then thought to be ex- 
ceedingly appropriate, “ Sta, sol; ne moveare,” the command 
of Joshua to the sun, —“ Stand, sun; move not.” But, as 
Galileo said about the earth, it still moves. Taking all his 
children and grandchildren along with him, all the planets 
and their satellites, he is forever hurrying onward with in- 
conceivable rapidity. The fixed stars are no longer fixed. 
Every one of them, while you are sitting here, is making his 
twenty or thirty miles a second, and while I am reading this 
paper will travel through the heavens forty or fifty thousand 
miles. These relations of motion are not more wonderful 
than the relations of size which modern science has revealed. 
The psalmist compared the sun toa giant. But if the sun 
is a giant, what then is Sirius, a star a million times further 
from us than the sun, having two thousand times its bulk, 
three hundred times its brightness ? 

But modern science has not enlarged our conceptions of 
the universe in terms of space and relative significance more 
than in terms of time. Sciences of every sort have united 
to enlarge our time-view of the earth, and of the inhabitants 
of it, and of the great world-system of which it is an infin- 
itesimal part. The beginnings of history now extend far 
back of that fine morning, Oct. 23, 4,004 B. C., when, ac- 
cording to the biblical chronology, as computed by Arch- 
bishop Usher, the world was created. The traces of pre- 
historic man go back thousands of years further than the 
beginnings of anything that can properly be called history, 


—five hundred thousand years, at least, suggests a careful 
2 
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student, Mr. Wallace, though, of course, the same objection 
may be brought to his argument that was brought to the 
first discoveries of fossil bones. If to try our faith the Al- 
mighty has scattered fossil bones all through the strata, 
which bones were never at any time component parts of liv- 
ing animals, why should he not, to try our faith, have mixed 
up with these bones the implements of stone we find among 
them which seem to bear the marks of human handicraft? 
Why not believe that Jonah swallowed the whale? But 
those who do not fancy arguing from the unknown to the un- 
known will agree with Mr. Wallace, that we are in much 
greater danger of allowing too little time than too much for 
the development of man from his original condition. We 
have “all the time there is” to draw upon. The only ob- 
jection to extending our time-view is the fear of pushing 
back the operation of the Deity into a remoter past. But let 
us once conceive of him as operating not only at the further 
end of the whole series of phenomena, but as being the pres- 
ent, all-controlling, immanent Life thereof, and it makes no 
difference to our sense of nearness to him whether the begin- 
ning of the universal cosmos was day before yesterday or 
ten thousand million years ago. 

We all know that man was not the earth’s first occupant ; 
we all know that he did not move in as soon as the plaster 
was dry; that the duration of his earthly career is only the 
smallest fraction of the earth’s duration as a separate orb. 
Prof. Dana tells us that the coral-reefs of Florida have 
all been built in modern times, and he assigns a period of 
one hundred and ninety-two thousand years for their forma- 
tion. If modern times go back so far, what can be the limit 
of the medieval times or the ancient? Sir Wm. Thomson is 
a very learned but somewhat conservative geologist, and his 
conclusion is that the geological history of the earth, as show- 
ing continuity of life, must be limited to one hundred million 
years! But what is such a period as this to the time that 
must have preceded for the evolution of the solar system 
from a single mass, and then far back of that for the evolu- 
tion of all the stars that make the nightly heavens sparkle 
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with so many points of flame. “We shall have time enough 
in eternity,” said Newman Hall to Dr. Cuyler, in the course 
of a very busy day. “ We have eternity enough in time” is 
the reflection that is suggested by the revelations of astron- 
omy and geology. 

There are those who assure us that all of these things 
harmonize very readily with the cosmology of Genesis. The 
six days mean six periods of almost infinite duration. Why 
not? Why but that such an explanation never occurred to 
any one till the fact had been established by the patient 
labors of a multitude of scientific men? The sun of truth 
had not merely peeped above the horizon, it was well up 
towards its meridian splendor, ere theology gathered her 
courtiers about her, and in her most dignified and impressive 
manner said, “ Now rise.” 

The astronomer’s telescope, together with his calculations, 
and the geologist’s hammer, similarly aided, have done won- 
ders for us all. They have revealed the macrocosmic side of 
things, their largeness, their immensity, their vast relations 
both of time and space. But all this would not particularly 
impress us if the average make of things was not in keeping 
with their size, in keeping, too, with the immensities of time 
consumed in the making of them. It is only natural for a 
cultivated mind to resent any attempt to overpower it with 
mere size and weight and a colossal heap of years : — 


‘In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be.” 


Nothing is stupider than the Brahminical chronology. Arch- 
bishop Usher’s is respectable compared with it. But all the 
marvellous extensions of our conceptions of the universe in 
time and space revealed to us by modern science are full as 
they can hold of microscopic wonders and perfections. The 
revelations of the microscope and crucible and all the various 
appliances of chemical analysis and synthesis have revealed 
to us the macrocosmic side of things. And this side, seen by 
itself, is more impressive than the other. The infinitely 
small appeals to us as the infinitely great does not, not be- 
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cause it is so small, but because, for all its smallness, it is so 
wonderful in its construction. My friend will magnify a 
diatome scarcely visible to the naked eye, and you might mis- 
take his photograph of it for a photograph of a superb rose- 
window of Strasburg or Cologne, until you saw it was’a 
hundred times more exquisite in its construction. It is only 
when the times and spaces of a Herschel or a Proctor are 
conceived of as having all their vastness packed with the 
wonders which the chemist and the entomologist reveal 
that we begin to realize that, thanks to modern science, a 
new heaven overarches us, a new earth is spread beneath 
our feet, and that 


“ Still the new transcends the old 
In signs and tokens manifold.” 


. 


But there is one revelation of science which includes all 
the revelations of longer time and vaster space, and new 
relations, and such nicety in the make of every animate 
tissue or inanimate substance as was never dreamed of till 
our day,—there is one revelation that includes all these 
particular revelations and a hundred more. It is the revela- 
tion of law. The supernaturalist theologian has done his 
best to check the progress of this revelation, but it has gone 
on conquering and to conquer. The less law the more God, 
has been the theological assumption. The perplexities of sci- 
ence have been the consolations of faith. With every new 
extension of the domain of law, faith has felt its privileges 
curtailed, its rights invaded. And still the dreaded process 
has gone forward with remorseless step. The number of 
recognized connections of phenomena is being every day in- 
creased. A few years ago the theologian could still pray for 
rain, and now his smallest children interrupt hiss morning 
grace to ask him for the probabilities. The rain, too, hath a 
father * —is no illegitimate child. “And, manifestly, as fast 
as the class of ungeneralized relations becomes smaller, the 
probability that there may be among them some that do not 
conform to law becomes less.”+ It will moreover be seen that 


* Job xxxyiii., 28, | Herbert Spencer. First Principles, p. 141. ; 
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there is a law in the discovery of law, that the directions in 
which universality of law is not yet established are those 
in which its establishment must necessarily be latest. The 
more abstract the material, the later the discovery of its 
law. 

The last word of science is unity. This is the revelation 
of the spectroscope, showing with cumulative evidence that 
the chemical constituents of the sun and of the stars are the 
same as those of our own planet. Ay, the discovery of un- 
known constituents in the sun and stars has led to the dis- 
covery of the same constituents in the stuff the earth is 
made of. And this same teaching comes to us in the majes- 
tic doctrine of the correlation and conservation of forces, in 
every broader generalization of the vegetable and animal 
world, in the researches of the historian and the philologist, 
and last, but not least, in the investigations of comparative 
religion. The march of unity, like that of law, has left the 
ruin of many a theological fiction and conceit to mark the 
line of its advance. But the ban of heresy has been no 
match for the fascinations of the enterprise. 

Such are, in brief, and stated meagrely enough, some of 
the more prominent conclusions to which modern science 
has attained. Can we affirm the essential piety of these 
conclusions ? remembering that piety is man’s sense of his 
relation to and his dependence on the infinite, informing Life 
of everything that is, for which we have, and need to have no 
better name than God. Yea, verily, we can. For if the tiny 
world of ancient thought demanded such a Life as its original 
source, the world that science has revealed demands it all 
the more; demands a deeper, purer source, a fountain far 
more inexhaustible. If chance and miracle did not exclude 
him, the reign of law bespeaks his constant, immanent ac- 
tivity. And all the unities of nature and of life lead up to 
his eternal unity :— 


“ One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


- 
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As the white light of nature can be decomposed into the 
different colors of the solar spectrum, so the white light of 
piety can be decomposed into its constituent elements of 
awe and wonder, admiration, reverence, adoration, thank- 
fulness, the sense of power, the sense of infinity, humility, 
and trust, and loyalty. What one of all these sentiments is 
not ennobled and exalted by the results of scientific study 
and investigation ? is not implied in these results? is not as 
essential to them as freshness to the spring-time or as fra- 
grance to the rose? ‘The more thou searchest, the more 
thou shalt wonder.” The scripture is apocryphal but truer 
word was never spoken. The more thou shalt wonder, not 
only at the discoveries thou makest,— the symmetries, the 
harmonies, the marvellousness, the beauty of them, — but 
also at the undiscovered deep which underlies all possible 
discoveries. Never at any time since men began to think 
has there been less danger than there is at the present time 
of men’s imagining that they have found out all the secrets 
of the universe. “Lo, these are parts of his ways, but how 
little is yet known of him!” The modern scientist can say 
that with a deeper feeling and a tenderer accent than could 
the ancient seer. If David could come back to us and, to so 
much knowledge of the heavens as came to him as he was 
tending his father’s sheep, could add all that our Newtons 
and Laplaces, our Herschels, Bunsens, and Lockyers know, 
would he, think you, wish to retract one word in which his 
awe and wonder, reverence and adoration, found expression 
eight-and-twenty centuries ago? Nay, more than ever 
would he feel that — “ The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handiwork Ssethat.— bhe 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the world and 
they that dwell therein.” And what accession must the sense 
of power receive from the teachings of the modern scientist, 
what accession, too, the sense of God’s infinity! The names 
we give to him are no measure of the sentiments that stir 
within our breasts. Men have always called him good, and 
in the next breath have ascribed to him thoughts and actions 
that would disgrace a highway-robber or the imaginary evil 
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one himself. Words do not generate feeling. It takes ideas, 
it takes processes of thought, it takes experience, to do this. 
Of course no number of finites can by any process of addi- 
tion or multiplication make an infinite, but the universe of 
modern science has a practical infinitude that is more fruit- 
ful of the sense of infinite and eternal things than all the 
demonstrations of a metaphysical infinity that can be heaped 
together. Whose heart ever burned within him by the way 
when told that God must be infinite because he is a perfect 
being and infinity is an attribute of perfection, or because 
the finite implies the infinite? But whose heart does not 
leap up, as ne’er did theirs who listened to the Corybantic 
mysteries, as he attempts to follow the scientific teachers of 
the day along the path of their sublime interpretations of the 
practical infinitudes of time and space and the infinite nicety 
of adaptation. 

But awe and wonder, reverence and adoration, are not the 
only sentiments that are inseparable from any tolerable ap- 
preciation of the results of scientific thought. That genu- 
ine humility, which has no more in common with the self- 
contempt of camp-meetings and revivals than with the con- 
ceit they nourish that the whole universe was constructed 
for the scene of man’s redemption, may well be nourished 
by the scientific revelation of the relation of our tiny planet 
to all the starry host. The conceit that our little planet is 
the moral centre of the universe ought to have been ex- 
ploded with the conceit that it is the astronomic centre. But 
it has outlived that notion now more than two centuries. 
And still I think it cannot long resist the cumulative evi- 
dence that rebukes a feeling so absurd and arrogant. Jupiter 
and Saturn may be incandescent, Mars may no longer house 
a vace of men among its frosted mountains, there may be no 
man in the moon, and many another star and planet may be 
destitute of any life that corresponds to ours; but if this life 
of ours is the great thing we dare believe it is, then is it mon- 
strously conceited to imagine that there are not thousands 
of worlds drifting across those awful spaces, — nay, not one 
of them drifting, but sailing all, steered by a hand divine, — 
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peopled with life as eager as our own. With every fresh 
discovery of the astronomer we can say with deeper pathos 
and with more profound humility, “ When I consider the 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and stars which 
thou hast ordained, what is man that thou art mindful of 
him 23 
But is there anything in modern science that assists the 
sentiment of trust, of all the forms of piety the most signifi- 
cant, anything that reinvigorates this sentiment? There is, 
indeed; and, what is more, this gracious sentiment inheres in 
that assurance born of the scientific spirit, which has been 
held to be its deadly enemy,— namely, in the invariability of 
law. Yes, law that has been so dreaded, so maligned, whose 
conquests have always been greeted with anathemas, whose 
gains have always been considered so much lost to God, that 
has been made the antithesis of will and Deity,— law is now, 
and always has been, “the confidence of all the ends of the 
earth.” “Oh, that thou wouldst rend the heavens, and come 
down!” has been the cry of all the generations. “Oh, for 
some miracle, some break in the established order, to con- 
vince us that Thou art.” And all the time, the source of so 
much peace as men have had has been the invariable 
sequence of events. Because of this, we have always known 
where to find God. We have known what to expect, what 
to anticipate. We talk about the cruelty of law because it 
never steps aside, “freezes a man like an apple,” distin- 
guishes not between saint and sinner. This is not cruelty. 
This is education. It would be cruel if the law should 
Swerve, if it were an unstable quantity. The suspicion of 
such a thing would paralyze all human effort. We should 
neither plant nor build. What we call mercy is no after- 
thought of Deity; it is the constitution of the universe. 
Other than law, there is no name given under heaven by 
which men can be saved from ignorance and helplessness. 
It is the everlasting faithfulness. God’s providence is uni- 
versal. In man only is it specialized. And law is that 
which makes it possible for man to foresee and so prevent 
disaster; foresee and go prepare for victory. All Special 
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providence is human, and the condition of its ever-widening 
development is the invariability of law. 

But because the special providence is human it is not 
therefore any less divine. God’s arm is not shortened that 
He cannot save because there is man here at this hither end 
of His almighty finger-tip. There is not less of the infinite 
life in our humanity than in the lower forms of nature; nay, 
but infinitely more. That word of Jesus, “I and my father 
are one,” was not the announcement of a solitary exception, 
but of a constant, an invariable unity. Had he but known 
it, the man Judas also could have saidit. The equator is 
an ideal line, say the geographers. The line between the 
human and divine is not so much as that. Or if it is,— 


“ Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line 
Rightly severing His from thine, 
Which is human, which divine.” 


Did I call trust the most significant of all the forms of piety? 
And so it is of piety distinguished from morality. But was 
not loyalty one of the constituent elements into which we 
decomposed the white light of piety,—the violet of the spec- 
trum, its most tender hue, or shall we rather say the red, the 
ruddiest, the tint of blood, of life? And loyalty is but a 
finer word for “mere morality.” No, not exactly. Morality 
is the sense of social obligation, of obligation between man 
and man. If in its last analysis it bears a flower of piety, it 
is because “the power not ourselves” is an eternal power, 
not merely the social push, but a push behind society and 

-antecedent to it, the earnest expectation of the creation 
longing for the manifestation of the sons of God. But at its 
best, starting from the morality side, morality does not 
include the whole of piety. But, starting from the side of 
piety, this includes the whole of morality. Love, loyalty, 
is the fulfilling of the law. Let a man’s heart really quicken 
with those sentiments of awe and wonder, gratitude and trust, 
which are so deeply implicated in the scientific rendering of 
the universe, and how can he help desiring, longing, stead- 


fastly resolving, to give himself in earnest service that of 
3 
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Infinite Power whose manifestations have awakened in him 
all these sentiments? So piety becomes enthusiasm for 
humanity. The one Life is in everything. There is noth- 
ing without it; nothing without its power, its wisdom; noth- 
ing without its goodness. The power, the wisdom, and the 
goodness are not outside the universe, outside the laws, out- 
side the daily tasks, outside the men and women, outside the 
cares and crosses and calamities, but in all these forever. And 
all things are for every one. Leave out one man or woman, 
leave out one flower or star, leave out one struggle, sorrow, 
victory, of all the past, and you and I should not be what we 
are to-day. All the pasts help us; all the futures beckon us. 
And now what is the natural, the inevitable, response of any 
earnest heart that knows and feels all this; that all is so for — 
each; that One, the Infinite, is so for all? What can it be 
but, Each for all, each for the Infinite One? And this is 
loyalty. Freely ye have received, freely give. So grandly 
helped, we long to help in turn. But how? We cannot 
make the sun any brighter, or the sky any bluer, or the 
ocean or the mountains any more sublime. Here and there 
we can make the earth a little greener, fairer; perhaps make 
such a flower to bloom as God, in all his everlastingness, has 
never seen before. But this is not enough. We must do 
more than this. And the way is always clear; the gate is 
always open. It is to lend a hand, to do what in us lies to 
make life happier, sweeter, brighter, pleasanter, holier, di- 
viner, for those with whom we mingle in the various activi- 
ties of life and love. This is practical piety, and it is the 
essential piety of modern scientific thought. 

This piety is sometimes very stern and exigent. Some- 
times demands it great things of us; not less than that we 
say sometimes, “ Though the Lord slay me, yet will I trust 
in him,” trust that he does not do it willingly, trust that he 
only slays because it is best for all, and so best for us, that 
he should slay, and, trusting so, take sides with him against 
ourselves, and be willing in a new sense, but in a vastly 
higher than the old, to be damned for his glory, condemned 
to suffer grievous loss and pain, rather than that the everlast- 
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ing laws which are his glory should swerve or bend in any 
least degree to suit our dearest plan, our sweetest hope, our 
tenderest delight, our fondest expectation. 
“Thy various messengers employ, 
Thy purposes of love fulfil; 
And mid the wreck of human joy, 
Let kneeling faith adore thy will.” 

But let us do full justice to the terror that has been 
excited in religious minds by recent scientific speculations. 
It is no longer the astronomer, or the geologist, who excites 
the most alarm. It is the biologist, the evolutionist; not 
Herschel and Thomson, but Darwin and Spencer. I have 
said that these names stand as yet for scientific tendencies, 
rather than for scientific results. I say this in no spirit of 
disparagement. In saying it, my wish is not the father of 
my thought. On the contrary, Spencer’s whole doctrine of 
evolution and Darwin’s special illustration of it seem to me 
so intrinsically grand and beautiful, and so harmonious with 
all we do know of the make of things, that I am obliged to be 
continually upon my guard, lest I accept them because I want 
to, instead of because they have been proved beyond a 
doubt. But what if they should thus be proved? Is it 
inconceivable that piety should inhere in such results? I 
cannot think so. I can find nothing in them that dishonors 
either God or man. I find that which honors both; God, by 
exhibiting the ordered beauty of his operation; man, by sug- 
gesting for him a development in the future proportioned to 
his development through an illimitable past. I find nothing 
but new proofs, and grander, more suggestive, more poetic, 
than any known before, of the ONE in all and of the all in 
each, and new sanctions for the law that each shall be for all; 
all things so working together for us, and ONE in all, that 
we are honor-bound to perfect loyalty of thought and word 
and deed to all, and in and through and over all, to the 
eternal ONE. I dare not long that anything not clearly 
seen to be the truth may be the truth, remembering who it 
was that said, “ My judgment is just, because I seek not mine 
own will.” But if I dared, then I would long with a great 
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longing that these speculations, which men stand in fear 
and terror of, might be established on irrefragable founda- 
tions. 

At the same time, there is a doctrine of evolution abroad 
of which to predicate essential piety would be manifestly 
absurd. It is a doctrine which suggests that out of mere 
dead matter came all the present bounty and wonder and 
delight of this most glorious universe, “the Lord Christ’s 
heart and Plato’s brain,” and all the wisdom and the love 
and joy that ever made it good to be alive. But of mere 
dead matter who has ever yet discovered the first atom, not 
with the eye of sense, but with the keenest intellectual vision ? 
Wherever we find matter, it is not dead, but alive; alive with 
order and tendency and purpose. Even Biichner, the most re- 
doubtable of all materialists, must allow that his dead matter 
has a tendency to combine. To allow that is to allow every- 
thing. But why be frightened so by this matter, when no man 
knows, or ever can know, what matter is? All we are cer- 
tain of is mind, is consciousness. Extension, hardness, these 
do not inhere in matter. These are but forms of conscious- 
ness affected by we know not what. 

Any doctrine of evolution that does not affirm a first 
term of the series, a spiritual term, which then and 
there, at the imaginary beginning, was in itself more 
than all that has ever since been evolved from it, from 
Him, is a self-evident absurdity. The laws of thought 
demand an infinite element in every step of evolution. 
Evolution of a higher by a lower is unthinkable. Evolu- 
tion of a higher from a lower presupposes, antecedent to 
the lower, a higher than the highest term of the ascending 
series. For that higher than the highest we have, and need 
to have, no better name than God. Nothing better can 
come out of it, of Him, than was in Him in the beginning, is 

ow and ever shall be,—if not thought, then something 
better; if not love, then something better. But is he con- 
scious of our awe and wonder, our adoration and thanksgiy- 
ing, our trust in him, our heart-felt loyalty? “No conscious- 
ness without vibration,” say the mental physiologists. And 
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yet, right here in ourselves, where we are absolutely certain 
of the consciousness, it eludes all chemical and microscopic 
tests. It may, then, well do so in the universe, and the con- 
verse of the proposition, No vibration without consciousness, 
may bespeak a Heart of things that can rejoice in us as con- 
sciously as we rejoice in Him. But if not consciousness, then 
something better. 

What expression is there of the piety of by-gone times that 
does not stagger, as it never did before under its weight of 
meaning, when we attempt to make it bear the weight of this 
new piety which is essential to our modern scientific thought ? 
Not as exact expressions, but as symbols, we may still retain 
the words of psalm and prophecy, still take them joyfully 
and tenderly upon our lips, —but they are all inadequate. 
The awe, the reverence, the thankfulness, the trust, the loy- 
alty, are more than such, or any, words can tell. Let the new 
poets sing them ever so sweetly, let the new prophets preach 
them ever so grandly, the unspeakable cannot be spoken. 
Only a life devoted to all highest purposes and tenderest 
benefactions, only a life of absolute justice and sincerity and 
truth and love, can adequately give expression to our sense 
of the ineffable sweetness and benignity of that relation 
which exists between the soul of man and the Eternal 
God. : 

JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
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HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The terrible mortality which has prevailed among the 
poorer classes in some of our cities, during the recent heated 
term, gives us a new sense of the importance of efficient 
sanitary administration, and of those philanthropic meas- 
ures by which it is sought to improve the dwellings of the 
working-classes. When we read that the death-rate has 
been multiplied sevenfold in New York by diseases of the 
season, and that more than a hundred children have died of 
these diseases in that city every day; and when we realize 
that this means that all these hundreds of children, and mul- 
titudes more who escape barely with their lives, are poisoned 
by the gases resulting from imperfect drainage and accumu- 
lated filth and the stifling atmosphere of over-crowded tene- 
ment-houses, we then begin to apprehend the gravity of the 
interests involved in the discussion of questions of sewerage 
and water-supply, and the proper housing of the population 
of a great city. 

But, in reality, these startling statistics of mortality illus- 
trate but one of many important interests that depend on 
the character and quality of the people’s homes; not only 
health, but the whole economic, social, and moral condition 
of the people, is directly involved. 

At the annual meeting of the American Social Science 
Association in Boston, last January, a careful and thorough 
report was presented in regard to this subject, which, though 
pretty fully reported in the daily newspapers, has never been 
published in full, and does not appear in the printed trans- 
actions of the Association. This report is the work of sev- 
eral eminent gentlemen of different sections of the country, 
and it brings together a mass of information concerning 
dwellers in cities and the different methods adopted for 
improving the domiciles of their poorer inhabitants, that is 
extremely interesting and valuable. By the courtesy of the 
secretary of the Association, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, we are per- 
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mitted to make use of this report, and, while we are unable 
to print it in full, we purpose to lay before our readers its 
more important portions. It will be remembered that an 
earlier number of this Review copied from it a passage in 
relation to the rapid increase of our urban population, from 
which it appears that eight millions of people, or nearly one- 
fifth of the whole population of the United States, are dwell- 
ers in cities, a proportion which is constantly enlarging. 


Hence the great and growing importance of the question we 
are now considering,— the ownership, situation, and quality of 
the houses in which so many millions of our people are to live, and 
where their children are to be brought up. Shall they be tene- 
ment-houses, like those of New York and Boston, in which so 
many of the industrial classes now dwell, or shall they be smaller 
houses, in better locations, owned by their occupants, like the 
humble homes of Philadelphia, Chicago, Syracuse, Detroit, and so 
many of the smaller American cities? In answering this ques- 
tion, each city will need to consider its own needs and possibili- 
ties, varying greatly as these do; but it will also do well to con- 
sider attentively the means by which Philadelphia, now a city of 
more than 800,000 inhabitants, has provided for its industrial pop- 
ulation better homes than any large city in the world can show 
for an equal number of workingmen and small tradesmen. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 


The contrast between the two largest American cities, New 
York and Philadelphia, in this respect, is very marked, and in the 
highest degree unfavorable to New York, where also the condi- 
tion of things is growing worse, while in Philadelphia it is grow- 
ing better. By the census of 1870, the number of dwellings in 
New York was but 64,044, for a population of nearly a million,— 
an average, therefore, of nearly fifteen persons to each dwelling. 
But in nine of the twenty-two “wards” of New York, a popula- 
tion of 365,000 was housed in only 17,110 dwellings,— an average 
of 214 persons to each dwelling. When Paris (in 1835) con- 
tained about the same population that New York now num- 
bers, the number of houses there was 50,476, and the number of 
persons to each dwelling was 22, or just about the same over- 
crowding that we now find in the worst parts of New York. In 
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Philadelphia, on the other hand, a population of 674,000, in 1870, 
was housed in 112,366 dwellings, giving one house to every six 
persons; while in the worst wards of Philadelphia the average 
number of persons to a dwelling did not much exceed eight, or 
only a third part of the New York average, which in one ward of 
nearly 100,000 inhabitants was more than 24 persons to each 
- dwelling. The number of dwelling-houses built in Philadelphia 
since 1870 is above 30,000 (at the rate of a little less than 5000 a 
year), so that the present number of dwellings in that city is 
upwards of 135,000, which, at an average of six persons to each 
dwelling, would give a population, in 1875, of 810,000. This is 
less than the estimated population of the city, and yet the 
proportion of dwellings to population has been increasing there,— 
the very result we should expect from the system of building pur- 
sued in Philadelphia, and the very opposite of what is taking 
place in New York. 


OTHER CITIES. 


In other cities the contrast is not so striking ; in Boston, for 
example, in consequence of successive annexations of suburban 
territory, the proportion of persons to each dwelling in the whole 
city has considerably diminished in thirty years, and does not 
now, apparently, exceed eight persons to each dwelling. In 
certain wards of Boston, however, the proportion is about double 
this, and there are about 100,000 of the present population of 
Boston housed at the rate of twelve persons to each dwelling. 
Thirty years ago, when the whole population of Boston was a 
little above 100,000, the number of occupied dwellings was 10,300, 
giving an average of nearly ten persons to each. In 1865, twenty 
years later, but before the annexations, a population of 193,318 was 
housed in 20,649 dwellings, or at the rate of 93 persons to each. 
In 1870, the population had increased, chiefly by annexation, to 
250,520, and the dwellings to 29,623, giving one dwelling to every 
85 persons. The present population of Boston is about 350,000, 
and the number of dwellings not far from 45,000. 

According to the census of 1870, there were in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
396,099 inhabitants, and 45,884 dwellings (one for every 82 per- 
sons); in St. Louis, 310,864 inhabitants, and 39,675 dwellings (one 
for 7 4-5 persons); in Chicago, 298,977 inhabitants, and 44,620 
dwellings (one for 62 persons) ; in Baltimore, 267,354 inhabitants, 
and 40,350 dwellings (one for 63 persons) ; in Cincinnati, 216,239 
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inhabitants, and 24,550 dwellings (one for 8 4-5 persons) ; in. New 
Orleans, 191,418 inhabitants, and 33,656 dwellings (one for 52 
persons) ; in San Francisco, 149,473 inhabitants, and 25,905 dwell- 
ings (one for 52 persons); in Washington, 109,199 inhabitants, 
and 19,545 dwellings (one for 53 persons); in Newark, N. J., 
105,059 inhabitants, and 14,350 dwellings (one for 68 persons) ; in 
Jersey City, a suburb of New York, 82,546 inhabitants, and 9,867 
dwellings (one for 84 persons). Taking together the three cities 
of New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, there was an aggregate 
population of about 1,421,000 in 1870, living in less than 120,000 
dwellings (one for twelve persons). At the present time, it is 
probable that these three cities contain more than 1,600,000 
inhabitants, occupying no more dwellings than are found in the 
single city of Philadelphia, with less than half as many inhabi- 
tants. 


CAUSES AND RESULTS OF OVERCROWDING. 


The results of this overcrowding of a city population are per- 
fectly well known, and are painfully obvious in New York and its 
suburbs. The city proper, built along the narrow island of Man- 
hattan, is thus crowded between two rivers, and the value of the 
land for commercial uses has so raised its price that, in all the 
lower portions of the city, the dwelling-houses can only be owned 
by the rich, with rare exceptions. For the same reason, they are 
built of many stories, and crowded together without suflicient 
provision for light and air. In many localities old buildings, once 
good, but now almost unfit for habitation, have been crowded full 
of poor families, who pay an excessive rent for wretched tene- 
ments. 

In his address before the Social Science Congress at Glasgow 
(1874), the Earl of Roseberry spoke of the wretched homes of 
workingmen in New York, and contrasted them with the gratify- 
ing evidences of thrift in Philadelphia. He said :— 

“In New York the difficulty of getting good houses for the 
poor is greater, if possible, than in Scotland. The houses are 
built by great landlords, most of them large owners of real prop- 
erty, who lease them to middlemen, who, in their turn, sublet 
them at an enormous profit. The owner gets six or seven per 
cent. for his outlay, the middleman makes from fifteen to thirty 
more out of the tenants. The consequence is that rents are 
enormous, and, in the opinion of many, eat up the difference 
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between the wages of unskilled labor there and the same wages 
in Great Britain. It is only fair to add that the case of New 
York is exceptional. It is greatly overcrowded, owing to the 
immense number of immigrants, who, landing there, proceed no 
- further. In Philadelphia things are much better. An excellent 
system prevails there, by which landlords build neat, small houses, 
and let them directly to workingmen for about six per cent. on 
the investment, with the privilege of buying outright at the origi- 
nal cost, during a certain number of years. In this way there has 
grown up in that city a large class of small freeholders, who are, 
probably, the most pfosperous body of their class in the world, 
and a very backbone of strength and order in the Common- 
wealth.” 

The reason here given for the superiority of Philadelphia over 
New York, in its homes for the people, no doubt, has its influence. 
But it would be unjust to refer this to a single cause, since many 
have combined, now for a long period of time, to produce it. It is 
not a thing of recent growth, though it has attracted much more 
notice of late years than formerly. In New York, land is dear, 
and the limits of the city narrow; while in Philadelphia, 
extending over one hundred and twenty square miles, land 
is cheap and abundant. The city of William Penn stretches 
out, as he intended it should, over a broad area, well situ- 
ated for building, and not too remote from the centres of 
business. In Philadelphia, also, the custom of ground-rents, 
upon long leases, has prevailed, and made it easier for persons 
of small capital to build and own their homes than it would 
have been had they been compelled to purchase the land on 
which they built. Again, the industries of Philadelphia have 
been so varied, and of such kinds, that it has drawn to itself a 
population more frugal, more permanent, and more inclined to 
live in homes of their own, than has been gathered in New York, 
in Boston, or in most of the larger American cities. And it is 
also to be remembered that the character of the original colonists 
of Eastern Pennsylvania, many of whom were English Quakers, 
or Germans of sober and patient habits, has communicated to 
their descendants an impression that will not soon be effaced, and 
which shows itself in thé thrift and steadiness of the present pop- 
ulation. 

But there has been another cause at work in Philadelphia for 
the last quarter of a century, to which we must ascribe a power- 
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ful influence and certain definite results, so remarkable as to 
deserve our closest study. Since the year 1850, a great number 
of codperative loan associations, or “ people’s banks,” have sprung 
up and flourished in the city, and these have been used in a 
special manner for building up the small dwelling-houses now so 
numerous there. Indeed, these banks are generally known by the 
name of “building associations,” though of late years they have 
been taking the various titles of “savings fund and building,” 
“loan and building,” “building and loan,” “savings fund and 
loan,” “building and savings” associations, etc. They are, in fact, 
savings banks which make loans to their depositors, who are also 
share-holders. 


SAVINGS BANKS LOANS. 


In the Massachusetts Legislature of last year, an attempt 
was made to incorporate building associations similar to 
those which have been so beneficial in Philadelphia, and it 
was urged by Hon. Josiah Quincy, and others, that a portion 
of the $238,000,000 deposited in savings banks in Massachu- 
setts might be so invested that the mass of the working- 
classes might easily own their houses.* The bill was, how- 
ever, killed by the savings bank interest. The savings 
banks of Massachusetts do not encourage the policy of lend- 
ing to persons of small means, even to their own depositors. 
Mr. Sydney Myers, of Chicago, whose name is among those 


*Dr. Begg, of Edinburgh, said in a recent speech on this subject: ‘ Whilst hay- 
ing the greatest appreciation of savings banks, we cannot doubt that a still more 
important use of money would consist in securing comfortable dwellings to those 
who require them; whilst this again would result in- renewed frugality. The work- 
ing-classes, no doubt, wish to have their money easily tangible, and there is some 
force in this; but they carry this idea to an extreme, and forget that there is nothing 
which tends so much to their independence and comfort as to be their own landlords. 
... One thing more has now been clearly established, viz.: that itis almost as easy to be- 
come a landlord as to continue a tenant, and, of course, far more economical. This 
looks like a paradox, but it has been demonstrated by actual experience on a large 
scale, and the explanation of it is simply this: A large number of workingmen so ill- 
use their houses, and especially the plum»er-work, that landlords are forced to charge 
very high rents in self-defence, and good tenants are thus under the necessity of 
paying for bad ones. On the other hand, when a man becomes owner of his own 
house, he not only takes much care of it, and gets the advantage of his own good 
management, and of all the improvements which he may choose to make, but he can 
turn a large portion of what would have been paid as rent into capital, so that by 
and by the house becomes his own. This is easily accomplished by means of property 
investment companies.” 
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appended to this report, describes in a letter the opposite 
course, as taken by his own savings bank, and its happy 
results : — 


“T may say, from fourteen years’ personal experience, that the 
small loans made by savings banks to their depositors, on real 
estate, to aid them in securing independent homes, are the safest 
and most reliable of all real estate loans that such an institution 
can make. By making such loans of $200 and upwards, a savings 
bank soon finds that it has roots that draw the wealth from the 
mass, and also, in times of doubt and financial distrust and diffi- 
culty, friends who brace and support it. A man who owes a 
savings bank $500 on his house and lot worth $1500, and is aware 
that the premises were carefully examined before the loan was 
made, title papers and abstracts, annual tax-receipts and insurance- 
policies carefully looked after, will, on being asked by a neighbor 
in time of panic, Is that bank good for a deposit of $100? answer 
promptly, Yes ; for he owes the bank five times the amount (which 
he will inadvertently connect with the answer to the question), 
and he is not ignorant of the solid character of its most fixed - 
investments. I believe it is to the interest of every savings bank 
to refuse all real estate loans in large sums to non-depositors, 
when it can find applications and good security for sums, however 
small, among its depositors. My experience has impressed me 
with the idea that the smaller the loans, the more promptly are the 
interest and principal paid; the better the security, the better the 
return to the bank, both in the way of investment, and also in 
saving of advertising expenses, and of its reserve funds in times 
of financial disturbance. I have not a word to Say against culti- 
vating the growth of building associations, but I insist that it is 
both the duty and the interest of savings banks to loan their 
funds to their own people, make them debtors as well as creditors, 
and anchor them and thus anchor the bank, house depositors, and 
make them permanent and perpetual (they and their children) 
patrons of the bank. Savings bank managers only need the 


encouragement of public opinion, to divert half their means to the 
end proposed.” 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


But it is in Philadelphia during the last twenty-five years 
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that cooperative loan associations have wrought their most 
beneficent results. Here are not less than thirty thousand 
dwellings, now occupied by their owners, which became the 
property of these occupants in consequence of the aid 
afforded by these associations. The Philadelphia Press, in- 
deed, declares that there are seventy thousand houses in that 
city, owned by men who, without the advantage of building 
associations, must have lived and died paying rent. 

The report proceeds to describe the method of carrying 
on these associations, which description we omit, referring 
our readers to the lively account given of them in an article 
entitled “One Hundred Thousand Homes,” in a recent num- 
ber of Scribner's Monthly, written by Mr. Charles Barnard. 
There are in Philadelphia about five hundred of these associa- 
tions, with a membership of fifty-five thousand. The aver- 
age amount loaned is about twelve hundred dollars. Some 
of the advantages of this system are stated as follows: — 


The Philadelphia associations lend money largely to poor men 
to buy their houses with. “Loans are made as low as $50, and 
from that up to $10,000. They are not usually higher than $5000, 
and can be paid off at any time.” As already remarked, these 
loans are smaller than would be found needful, but for the system 
of “ground-rent,” which is a little in excess of interest at six per 
cent. on the value of the land at the time the lease is taken. The 
owners of the land can never compel the owners of the lease to 
buy it, but the owner of the lease can at any time tender the 
value of the land, and the owner must sell it or forfeit his claim 
to receive interest. If the holder of the ground-lease fails to pay 
promptly, he can be lawfully sold out in about six months. The 
houses built or purchased by borrowers from the building associa- 
tions are occupied by people of several nationalities, nearly half 
being Americans, about half Germans and Irish almost equally 
divided, a few English, and some colored people. The Irish and 
Germans in these houses are increasing and improving, and are 
rarely known to be intemperate. The houses are uniformly occu- 
pied by single families, except in a few cases where they are 
owned by Irish persons. 


From inquiries and memoranda made in around of visits to 
5 
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these Philadelphia homes, by a member of our committee, in the 
spring of 1875, we gather the following detailed and various 
information: These houses of fourteen feet wide, two stories in 
height, cost from $1200 to $1500, with a ground-rent of $24 to 
836; with two stories and a French roof, $2000 to $2500; with 
three stories, $2500 to $3500, and no ground-rent. In the south 
and south-west parts of the city, the blocks contain from fifteen to 
twenty houses, all brick, and mostly of two stories; the lots are 
fourteen to sixteen feet wide, and fifty or sixty feet deep. In the 
north and north-west parts, the houses are mostly of three stories, 
or two stories and a French roof, and there are from ten to fifteen 
in a block. Some of them have an “L” in the rear, in which is 
asmall kitchen with a bath-room over it. The houses are uni- 
formly in good repair, and have an extremely neat appearance ; 
they have a handsome, ornamented cornice on the front, and 
mostly have the party-wall projecting about one foot above the 
flat roofs. The outside walls are nine to thirteen inches, and the 
party-walls are nine inches for the small houses. The partition- 
wall between two houses is uniformly of brick. They are from 
twelve to seventeen feet front, and from twenty-six to thirty-four 
feet deep; the average of the two-story houses being fourteen by 
thirty feet, on lots fourteen by fifty feet, or sixty, or even eighty, 
feet deep in remote parts of the city. They have four, six, and 
sometimes, in three-story houses, eight rooms and a bath-room. 
The front-doors are rarely over two feet six inches wide, and six 
feet six inches in height; the entry usually runs through the 
house, with stairs at the back, and is narrow. 

“'The streets on which they are mostly built are from twenty-five 
to forty feet wide, and, occasionally, sixty feet, with sidewalks; 
some of them, with only one cart-way, will have a brick walk of 
seven feet on each side. These streets are in good order, and the 
neighborhoods are proverbial for the quiet behavior of the people. 
The policemen say they never have any trouble there. Other 
people speak of them as being good citizens. Drunkenness is not 
common among them; they are generally temperate, industrious, 
and frugal. 

“ Fires are of very rare occurrence in these houses (the Secretary 
of the Board of Fire Commissioners told me he did not recollect 
one, except it arose from careless use of kerosene oil, where there 
was no gas), and they seldom burn down; nor is it usual for a fire 
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among them to extend beyond the house in which it originated.” * 


METHODS AND RESULTS IN OTHER CITIES. 


In Wilmington, Del., the Philadelphia system has been 
adopted with equal success, and similar associations exist in 
greater or smaller numbers in the cities and large towns 
south and west of New York. In several cities of the West, 
substantially the same thing has been done for the people by 
wealthy citizens. Thus in Detroit: — 


A single citizen (Mr. Wesson) has sold large estates which 
he owned there, in lots, to men of small property, on such terms 
of payment that they were able in a period of years to become 
owners of the land and of houses built upon it. In this way Mr.. 
Wesson has not only enriched himself, but has provided four or. 
five thousand families with comfortable homes. In Syracuse, 
N. Y., in Fall River, Mass., and in other cities, a similar state of 
things is reported. In Chicago, one of the large savings banks, 
which has been in the habit of lending from $250,000 to $500,000 
on mortgage of houses and land in that city, has lately under- 

- taken to advance money to persons who were also depositors in 
the bank, and who wished to replace with better houses ‘those 
destroyed in the great fire of 1871. This effects, in a small degree, 
what the Philadelphia associations do on a large scale. Mr. 
Myers writes : — 

“The people of Chicago, to a very large extent, own their own 
homes. Few buildings were erected previous to our great fire, 
for rent as dwellings. Since the fire, the buildings erected are of 
a comparatively substantial character. Our fire-limits are now 
coextensive with the limits of the city, within which all walls 
must be of brick, stone, or equally substantial materials. I have 
seen it stated that $18,000,000 have been expended in 1875 in the 
erection of substantial buildings in this city, and most of these 


* A question will naturally arise as to the success with which these associations 
are meeting the strain of the present time of slack work and business depression. 
The Secretary of the Social Science Association has made careful inquiries as to 
this point, in Philadelphia, during the last few weeks, and finds that the system is 
less disastrously affected than had been predicted; that while, of course, there is 
some hardship, and occasionally severe loss, the associations are weathering the 
storm of this financial crisis much better than the average of the commercial inter- 
ests of the country. 
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are dwellings, costing from $1200 to $10,000 each. Many of 
these are built by capitalists, with a view to sale on easy terms of 
payment, and I am informed that notwithstanding the general 
complaint of ‘hard times, sales are frequent, though possibly not . 
in all cases up to the anticipations of the parties; building-rents 
are, therefore, moderate. Our mechanics and other employés have 
been encouraged to secure lots and erect buildings for home- 
steads by our savings institutions, during the whole time that the 
writer has resided in Chicago, nearly fifteen years. Within his 
personal knowledge, thousands of families are now comfortably 
housed by such means. Building associations, so successful in 
Philadelphia, have been organized here, but up to this time their 
operations and consequent usefulness have not been very great. 
I take it that these organizations are a growth rather than a man- 
ufacture; that when successful they originate in large shops or 
factories, where a number of men have long worked together and 
know each other. I am confirmed in this impression by being 
unable to find in Philadelphia any sign-board, indicating the 
office of any building association, while in cities where these asso- 
ciations are less numerous, and perhaps less successful, their 
advertisements and offices are as conspicuous as those of other 
business organizations.” 

In St. Louis, tenement-houses are almost unknown, the rule 
being one family to each house; and the cost of land and con- 
struction is so small, that it is easy for the working-people to 
become owners of their own homes. In Chicago, there are com- 
paratively few tenement-houses; nor are there so many in Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Louisville, or the other Southern cities, as in 
the cities of the Northern sea-coast. In regard to St. Louis, Rev. 
Dr. Eliot writes : — 

“You observe that the death-rate in St. Louis is now lower than 
of any large city in the world, except, perhaps, on the Pacific 
Coast. Now I remember when it stood at the other end of the 
list! It was a singularly unhealthy city to live in; the death- 
rate was large, epidemics very fatal, and the mortality among 
children far greater than now. The improvement has come 
(1) from good surface-drainage, filling up ponds, sink-holes, ete., 
and thus availing ourselves of the natural advantages of the site 
on which the city stands; (2) a good system of sewerage, with 
uniformly good fall, carrying all filth to the large river which 
runs at four to six miles an hour; (8) the discontinuance of well- 
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water for drinking, and the filling up of wells. This change has 
been of marked benefit. The bad cholera-districts were well- 
districts. Now, cistern-water (rain) is used by many, but the 
reservoir-water, from the river above the city, by nearly all. This 
is very wholesome, especially now that it is settled and filtered ; 
(4) the dispersion of the city, and the almost entire absence of 
large tenement-houses. This is now the settled policy of St. 
Louis,— to scatter, to have separate homes, or, at least, but two or 
three families under a roof. I am myself working to confirm this, 
and hope to get capitalists interested. The codperative building 
companies have not succeeded in planting themselves strongly, as 
yet, but I think they are gaining ground. We have a good many 
difficulties of lime-stone dust and occasional malaria to contend 
against, but the advantages above-named are permanent, and if 
we can strengthen the tendency to separate homes all will be 
well.” 


THE HOMES OF BOSTON. 


Boston, with New York and its suburbs, and with Cincin- 
nati, shares in the unhappy distinction of being one of the 
most over-crowded cities of the country. We close our 
extracts from this report with its statement of the condition 
of this city in this respect, and of the measures that have 
been taken to improve the tenement-house system prevailing 
in it. The renovation of the “Crystal Palace,” like the 
accounts of Miss Octavia Hill’s work in similar houses in 
London, is a chapter in the romance of philanthropy which 
shows that the “greater works” of healing and deliverance 
promised of old are yet possible to the disciples’ faith and 
patient service. We do not see why the churches should 
not every one, in the same spirit, attempt the purification 
of at least one tenement-house, putting it in charge of the 
wisest and humanest man or woman among their members, so 
making the office of deacon something more than a sinecure; 
and, by selecting the worst houses yet remaining inhabited, 
gradually lifting the whole home-life of the people from its 
lowest pojnt. 


The tenement-house population of New York and Brooklyn 
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probably exceeds 250,000. In Boston, there are now 2700 tene- 
ment-houses, containing 43,000 rooms, and inhabited by more 
than 51,000 people. A portion of these are new and well-built, . 
even costly, houses; but nearly 40,000 of this tenement-house 
population in Boston are living in discomfort from over-crowding, 
many of them in homes quite unfit to be occupied. The death- 
rate is found in Boston, as in New York, to be largest in these 
districts where there are most tenement-houses, and there, also, 
crime and vice and pauperism most abound. Since the devoted 
labors and the gratifying success of Miss Octavia Hill among the 
London poor have become known in New York and Boston, her 
example has stimulated the benevolent in those cities to attempt 
the same thing. Individual and associated effort to improve the 
dwellings of the poor had been made long before, but the gencral 
policy has been to build large houses or blocks.” When Mr. 
Abbott Lawrence, twenty or thirty years ago, set aside a portion of 
his large estate for model lodging-houses in Boston, which have 
been built since his death, the plan was to make the buildings 
large. Three new buildings have lately been erected under Mr. 
Lawrence’s bequest, each one for twenty families. The arrange- 
ments are wisely planned for privacy and comfort and health. 
But if training is more important than comfort, it is of far more 
value to tenants to train them, by opportunity and motive, to self- 
reliance and the love of privacy, than to indulge them in artificial 
ease, to be got only by others’ care and thought. If for children 
small and quiet homes are more favorable than crowds and con- 
tagion, the Lawrence method must not be regarded as the wisest. 
Boston has many other large, model lodging-houses, built by private 
and organized charity. But the plan of building large houses 
cannot too soon be abandoned. Boston has now opportunities 
for following the example of Philadelphia. Ample spaces of — 
vacant land are ready to be built on, as in Philadelphia, and, 
probably, at no greater pricés. If a number of builders, or a 
strong codperative building company, would wisely plan and exe- 
cute the project of building a multitude of houses of the smallest 
pattern, simple, neat, and attractive, as near as possible to the 
business centre, and sell them on easy credit, a powerful impulse 
in the desired direction might be given. 

One such codperative society already exists, which has built or 
improved both large and small houses in Boston. It owns two 
blocks, with twenty-seven houses, all small and mostly but three 
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stories high, containing three hundred and forty-nine rooms, 
filled with tendnts, in apartments varying from one to four rooms. 
The tenants are required to take the whole care of entries, stairs, 
yards, and cellars. They are relieved of no responsibility what- 
ever in the care of their houses. If tenement-houses must be 
built, small houses, with few tenements in each, present the least 
objection. The same society has built a dozen small, wooden 
houses, with plats of land around, three or four miles out of town, 
on attractive lands, convenient to both steam and horse-cars, and 
to be sold on easy credit, all but $200 in cash being payable in 
monthly instalments, running, perhaps, eight or ten years. <A 
third effort of the same society was aimed, more exactly like the 
work of Miss Hill, at the worst existing nuisance in the city, the 
old and notorious “ Crystal Palace,” with one hundred and thirty- 
six rooms, swarming with filth and children, vice, disease, and 
death. If reform could be. made to enter there, nothing in 
Boston was hopeless. Basements were vacated as sleeping-rooms 
and turned into junk-shops; the groggery into a holly-tree coffee- 
house; shafts for ventilation opened; cleanliness established and 
required. No very high standard of sobriety or virtue could be 
insisted on, or the building would be vacant. Punctual payment 
of rent is aimed at, though, in the hard times of last winter’s idle- 
ness, often in vain. In many ways the gentlemen and ladies in 
charge have striven to raise the tenants, and especially to save 
the children, and to show that they came among them as friends. 
A sewing-school for girls, an industrial school for boys, a savings 
bank, evening meetings, Christmas trees, friendly aid to sick or 
suffering tenants, all on a small scale, have shown that business 
could be mixed with sympathy. 
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THE CHURCH AS A CENTRE OF CHARITIES.* 


I wish that I might follow the example of many of our 
popular lecturers and call in the aid of the photographer. I 
would ask him to flash out upon the walls before your eyes 
pictures of Old and New Edinburgh, two cities and yet one city. 
Many of you will recall them in their vivid contrasts, the 
Old, so vile and miserable and answering so exactly to the 
name Auld Reekie, the New so bright and fair and sweet. I 
might ask for other like pictures, for our world is full of such 
contrasts; but these are abundant, and abundantly charac- 
teristic, and would set forth before you light and darkness, 
life and death, as they are to be recognized in greater or less 
degrees in all our great centres of civilization, and indeed in 
almost every considerable village of what we call Christen- 
dom. And as you should look on this picture and on that, 
you would see before you one at least of the tasks which be- 
longs to the Church as a charitable organization; how to 
make the two cities really one city, not merely bridging over 
the great gulf but invading the darkness and the shadow of 
death, and making the night to be as day through the com- 
ing of the Lord of Life and Light into His own. Having 
had such contrasts much upon my mind and before my eyes, 
and having found the miseries and the perils of our broken- 
down civilization nearer than any heathenism beyond the seas 
and much harder to deal with, I have gladly accepted the invita- 
tion to say a few words to this body upon organized Christian 
charity ; and as the subject is a very large one, you will allow 
me to limit myself in the illustration of my thought to a con- 
sideration of the help which the Church can minister to the 
suffering poor of our cities and villages. Even with this 
limitation, the function of the Christian society will be seen 
to be essentially spiritual and moral, were it only for the in- 
herent impossibility that any should be permanently better 


——— eal 


* An essay read before the Biennial Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, Sept. 12, 13, 14, 1876. 
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off save as they are better, or that the things which we con- 
fessedly need should be added to us save as the fruits of the 
Spirit and the issues of the kingdom of God. 

I understand by the Church the society which Jesus gath- 
ered and inspired, and which lives on in our world to-day in 
Christian loyalty and love. It is essentially a charitable 
society, an embodiment of the Divine Love. It would not be 
true to say of it that it was instituted for other purposes, 
but, in the change of circumstances and the decline of its 
original aims and interests, may be turned to account in 
labors of love, as one might convert a disused and forsaken 
house of worship into a school-house or a hospital. Its very 
life is a life of love, and without love.it would be counted 
dead. Whatever else may be in dispute about the Church, 
this is not in dispute. All that we know about Jesus com- 
pels us to admit that as he came to minister to others, so he 
calls upon and inspires others to minister, and that the spirit 
which he gave to his disciples was beyond all else a spirit of 
service, mutual love, and brotherly help. If we look at his 
Being in its source, we are carried up to God, who is Love, 
and who in his great love sends his Son. If we study the 
way of the life of this Son we find him suffering that others 
may rejoice, dying that others may live. If we inquire 
about his religion, he tells us that the second commandment, 
to love our neighbors as ourselves, is but the counterpart of 
the first commandment, to love God with the whole wealth 
of our being. Love is to be the sign of discipleship. As he 
has washed their feet, so they are to wash one another’s feet ; 
and as to the new life in God which they are to have more 
abundantly, they may know that they have been born into it 
and shall grow into its maturity when they know that they 
are beginning truly to love. 

As it is true, and not always in a low degree, that when we 
ask men to live for others we ask according to their better 
nature and moral capacity, what is at least latent in them,* 


*If for example we may suppose that after ages of creative progress one of those 
dim, flint-splitting creatures, who haunt the shadows on the borders of a past eter- 
nity, took pity on a wounded comrade left on an abandoned field, and said, ‘I will 
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what in numberless instances, and every day and almost 
everywhere, comes conspicuously into the light of man’s life, 
as it is always hopeful and practical even in what we call 
our selfish world to band men together for mutual help and 
for the service of those who are not of their own company ; 
so we find that the society-in which once for all Immortal 
Love is embodied is strong for the help of the weak,—the body 
in which it pleases God to work, the mind, the heart, the 
voice, the hands, the feet, by which the Divine Purpose of 
love is made effectual on earth, and our daily prayer for the 
coming of the Divine kingdom answered. 

In this character the company of Christian disciples made 
its first entrance into our world. They were bound together, 
the weak with the strong, a Christian family, into which con- 
verts were adopted by significant symbols. Indeed, humanly 
speaking, the Church just escaped communism. It would 
have been only that, and so would have come to an end, had 
not its love been justice as truly as it was love, a love which 
could hold men to duty and self-help, and could say, “Ifa 
man will not work, neither shall he eat.’ This essential life 
of the Church is at once recognized and misunderstood when 
Christianity is complained of by many in our day as an at- 
tempt to reverse the law of the survival of the fittest, and as 
tending to cumber the ground with incapables that were bet- 
ter left to perish. It is true that the Church does propose 
not to destroy but to succor the weak, and although it has 
often yielded to its divine instinct in a blind and unregulated 
fashion, and has sometimes done more harm than good, it 
does seek to build up the weak into strength in obedience to 
moral ideas, and out of an inexhaustible pity and sympathy. 
It is not content to clear the ground for the strongest races, 
and yet it has no thought to contravene the law “Unto him 
that hath shall be given, and he shall have more abundantly.” 


carry him food and water though I die, for that is brave and right,” then I maintain 
that in him this higher divine communion was begun, though he could not know it 
as we do now. — New Theories and the Old Faith. Rev. J. Allanson Picton. 

Hundreds of thousands of orphans seem to have been supported in Italy during 
the time of the Emperor Trajan at the public cost; but it was no work of love 
scarcely a recognized duty. It was a matter of public policy. 
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The union of the early disciples was understood to be so 
vital and complete that their greatest teacher and writer 
could only liken it to the oneness of a human body; nay, he 
wrote, pointing to the sacred sign upon the table of com- 
munion, “ We are one loaf.” They were so engaged to secure 
for as many as. might be, what they felt to be altogether 
vital, that they counted not their lives dear in comparison 
with their ministering. For all sufferers they provided ten- 
derly as a man provides for his own household; they did not 
endeavor, as the civil commonwealth must, to turn away 
from their borders those who might become chargeable ; they 
sought out and gathered in those who might seem to need 
their kind offices. Iam not saying that there was no hu- 
manity in the world until Jesus gathered his society; God 
has never been without that clearest witness to his presence ; 
but it is true that the Church of the disciples was found to 
be a hiding-place of human love and tenderness such as men 
had never before known. This life has never failed; it has 
declined at times into a disgraceful feebleness, and men have 
been provoked into forming other associations for the accom- 
plishment of works of love; it has often manifested itself un- 
wisely and even mischievously ; but the power has always 
remained and has been largely exercised. So whatever else 
we have in the Church, it is an inheritance of love, a love 
which once awakened never dies, a love which is the sacred 
heart of Jesus, and which is as irrepressible and as much de- 
mands expression as the mind which was in him tends to 
unfold itself in Christian opinions, and his filial spirit seeks 
symbols for the utterance of a reverence and trust which can 
only in the least part be told. 

The poor ye have always with you, and whenever ye will 
ye can do them good. And, as was said, it shall be enough 
in this essay to direct your attention to the Church as an 
organization for doing this special good. And if this work 
should ever be so thoroughly done as to put an end to pov- 
erty, I think that the Master will forgive a seeming falsify- 
ing of his prophecy in the disappearance of the poor. 

1. In attempting to deal in a practical fashion with the 
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perplexing matter of poverty and pauperism, we presently 
find ourselves in a strait between the love which would not 
have our fellow-creatures suffer, and the love equally real 
which shrinks from condemning them to utter idleness, shift- 
lessness, and demoralization. We wish “to do them good,” 
and albeit he is a benefactor to the world-who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before, so adorning and 
enriching the earth, we can give only the opposite title to 
the man, however well-intentioned he may be, through whose 
eleemosynary vagaries two paupers grow where one grew 
before, so cumbering and beggaring the earth. To prevent 
this lamentable result there must be a blending of severity 
with goodness, such severity, for example, as is embodied in 
the English Poor Law and the workhouse system. It has 
been found that applicants for admission to the workhouse 
are very few in comparison with those who are willing to 
receive out-door relief. In one district in England, of six 
hundred and seventy-four persons to whom a shelter in the 
poor-house was offered, only twenty-seven accepted it. But 
severity alone will not serve us; for is it reasonable to 
suppose, as has been well asked, that the six hundred and 
forty-seven were undeserving, and many of them fraudulent, 
men and women who will labor so long as you will not sup- 
port them in idleness and no longer? Is not this undue 
severity, especially where, as in many quarters, the labor 
market is purposely kept overstocked by legislative obstacles 
to emigration, and so many are liable by sickness or the 
death of the bread-winner to be reduced to destitution ? 
Many of our modern industries are positively destructive of 
human life. The Sheffield grinder lives only from twenty- 
nine to thirty-nine years. In England fifteen hundred 
colliers have lost their lives annually during the last years 
by mining accidents, and what is often far worse ten thou- 
sand have been more or less crippled. In our own country 
the excess of production over consumption is only about 
three per cent., and any one can see how near that brings 
pinching poverty to a multitude. Moreover, a workhouse, 
however well ordered, and they are often very vile places, 
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must be made unattractive in order to serve its end, and 
there will always be not a few whom only the most extreme 
cruelty would consign to such a dreary abode, with its mis- 
erable and often demoralized inmates. Now precisely here 
the Church comes in, for experience is teaching, and it is one 
of the most practical lessons of our time, that only the most 
thorough visitation of the poor by those whose wisdom is 
love and whose love is wisdom can enable givers to discrimi- 
nate in their charity, and be now profuse in their bounty, 
and now deaf to the most persistent appeals of those persons 
who in the old English laws upon the matter were signifi- 
cantly described as “ valiant beggars.” Such visitors Chris- 
tian churches may be privileged to train and supply. In 
every large city a host of such visitors is needed; they may 
be workers answering to St. Christopher, who would neither 
pray nor fast, having no taste for such exercises, but was 
willing to fetch and carry. The young people of every 
Christian congregation may well be exercised in such gra- 
cious offices, as in the only absolutely prescribed ritual of our 
religion. The Jews have been singularly successful in this 
direction, and have proved, in their way of providing for their 
poor, that a thorough and systematic visitation is the most 
effectual reliance. Most persons who have attended at all to 
this subject have heard of the admirable results, in the eleva- 
tion of men and women above the need of charity, which 
have been reached in the German town of Elberfeld. Simi- 
lar successes have been compassed in London and in the 
Aston Union, which comprises part of the population of Bir- 
mingham, and the experiments which have been carried out 
in these places justify the conclusion that what we must 
avoid is not out-door relief, but lax, perfunctory, and ill-in- 
formed administration of this relief. We must know and 
love the people we are aiding, and this can be the case only 
when visitors are greatly multiplied, and the task assigned 
to each not so large as to make it out of the question for even 
busy men and women to undertake it with good hope of 
thorough performance. We want more than anything else 
to bring the classes of society together. Too much of our 
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charity is at arm’s length and by proxy. Jesus puts himself 
in the place of the poor, and we would say with some of old, 
“Sir, we would see Jesus!” There is one advantage in the 
Roman Catholic toleration, to say the least, of mendicancy, 
that the miserable are allowed to come into the presence of 
the prosperous. It is not sufficient to subscribe money, and 
send visitors; we must go ourselves if we would do and ex- 
perience the most good. The over-large districts, and the 
necessity of hasty examinations, seriously and sometimes 
fatally qualify the benefits of our various provident associa- 
tions. The mind and heart of the Christian congregation 
should be steadily turned this way, until it has become 
habitual with the church-goers to have the poor and suffer- 
ing much in their thoughts, so that as some turn aside on 
their way to the counting-room for a prayer before the altar, 
there may be those who pause as they hasten to the market- 
place for that service which also is divine, and inquire into 
the cases of one and another who are supposed to need help. 

It will not be necessary that city or town should be 
divided for this form of service into church districts. This 
is practically impossible, so long as we are only nominally of 
one religion, and are left to talk not about God’s poor, but 
about Catholic poor and Protestant poor and Baptist and 
Unitarian and Episcopalian poor. Each church can supply 
visitors from its company of disciples, who for a time at least 
may reénforce the existing organizations, until each poor 
family, struggling it may be with sickness, shall have at 
least one prosperous friend. As the earliest evangelists 
returned and made report of their missions to the Master, 
so these missioners should come before the congregation 
with the story of their work and labor of love. As those 
who are brought into contact with suffering should never go 
empty-handed, with only a “be ye warmed and fed,” but 
should be abundantly supplied with the means of relieving 
suffering, and as many will wish to go who have neither 
silver nor gold of their own, nor yet enough from the 
treasury of the secular society whose agents they are, it 
would be necessary to meet this need from a visitor's parish 
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purse. It would soon, however, appear that the supplies 
which are now worse than wasted upon the idle and vicious 
will abundantly satisfy the needs of the truly deserving. It 
is often said and most truly that not every one, not many 
perhaps, can discharge this office of the visitor to any good 
purpose; but there are always a few in every considerable 
congregation who will greatly bless themselves and others by 
so ministering, and will find that their Christianity has 
gained a body and form which before were lacking. There 
can be no reason why workers from the most various Chris- 
tian congregations should not find themselves side by side in 
the service of one and another public charity, at one in this 
work of love, as indeed is much the case now, only whilst 
the harvest is plenteous the laborers are few. 

‘2. What has been proposed thus far is applicable chiefly 
to the great outlying mass of wretched poor who for the time 
at least can hardly be gathered into unions of any kind, but 
must be sought out and aided in such homes as they may 
have, people, as is found to be the case to a great extent in 
this new country, of a foreign nationality and a faith very 
unlike our own. Our methods with them must be largely 
economic, and only in the broadest way moral, and they can 
scarcely be religious at all. It is simply a reénforcement of 
the provident association, the relief society, the board of 
overseers, by Christian men and women who are detailed 
from the various churches to labor not in the interests of any 
sect, but purely in the cause of our common humanity. But 
this is only the least part of the mission of the Church to the 
poor. This mission includes far more than a ministering to 
the weak as to those who are not of our household, and have 
only a stranger’s claim upon us; it 1s filled out only as the 
weak are gathered within the household, and find there all 
needful counsel and heip. Christianity is ' ndeveloped and 
incomplete and knows not what manner of spirit it is of and 
has not yet entered upon its full inheritance, so long as it has 
no skill and no heart to attract into its fellowships the poor 
as well as the rich. No matter what may be its priesthood, 
its ritual, its dogmatic symbol, the society that has no place 
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for the weak within its domain is no true society of Jesus, 
and has only a name to live, and for its lack of true life the 
world lacks one of its most efficient charitable agencies. I 
will not insist, though it is a shame that I cannot, that the 
same walls shall include all classes from the very richest to 
the very poorest, and that any luxuriousness of church fur- 
nishings which hinders such comprehensiveness should be 
absolutely discountenanced. I will say, however, that the 
day ought not to be far off when no church upholstery will 
even seem to exclude the very poorest from the house of God; 
when the hard floor with perhaps its strip of matting and the 
plain oaken seat shall invite the multitude, and assure them 
that the beautiful walls and windows and the rich music are 
for them; when plain dressing shall be the rule for the wor- 
shipper, and fine clothing in the house of prayer a vulgarity. 
Perhaps we must submit for the time to the dreadful anomaly 
of chapels for the poor sustained by churches for the rich, 
though never for an hour without a protest against them; 
but we must somehow include all, to the very humblest and 
weakest within the church-domain. In one way or another 
we must provide for them, and so deepen our inherited life 
of love that our proffered help will not be flung at men by 
the givers, or proudly or jealously declined by those to whom 
it is offered, or tend in any way to break down a true man- 
hood and womanhood. Every church should care for its 
own, and, what is quite as important and far more difficult, 
every church should have its own to care Jor, so long as the 
world is divided between the strong and the weak. We 
want, instead of the enforced parish poor-rate, the free gift 
of a wise Christian sympathy. In all our old congregations 
there was provision, through inherited funds, or by the 
monthly communion-offerings, for those who having seen 
better days had fallen into decay and straitened circum- 
stances ; the relation between these who gave and these who 
received this help was often very tender and confidential, as 
became the family of Jesus; we want to extend this minis- 
tering to those who have never seen any good days, and for 
whom life has been a long and painful struggle. I anticipate 
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the objection that such a condition of things is impossible 
save in very simple states of society, or where the inequali- 
ties of earthly fortune are not occasions for jealousies and 
alienations; but the reply seems to be obvious enough, that 
this is a resistance to be overcome,—the resistance which 
the actual must ever make to the ideal. Who can read 
without a blush of shame what Macaulay writes in one of his 
letters, that it is the custom for the gentlefolk in the Eng- 
lish Church to take the communion apart from the poor peo- 
ple? Surely that service of love should gentle every condi- 
tion. Of course Christianity can be established in our world 
only by a struggle with opposing conditions, but shall we 
therefore renounce its high aims, and make vain all that we 
are continually saying about Christian progress? If it be the 
mission of Jesus to reconcile man to man as well as man to 
God, to make us at one with each other as well as with him, 
we are laboring in the direct line of his divine activity when we 
are striving to gather a company whose Christianity shall be 
to them a common life of love, through him who passed from 
the tables of the rich to the humble fare of the poor, and has 
given us in the Last Supper an abiding symbol of brother- 
hood. It is precisely the Christianity which seems impossi- 
ble that we want, and that the world wants and will wel- 
come. In the things which are impossible for man the divine 
origin of our religion is illustrated. Admit that what we 
call Christian ideals must always be only ideals, and what is 
to be your answer to those who call Jesus a mere enthusiast ? 
Reduce Christianity to a safe decency, let it propose to 
gather men and women together, to go over and over and 
over again the theory of goodness, and to cry Lord, Lord, in 
endless repetitions, open your houses of worship once a 
week for what is called divine service, and forget that man, 
not God, needs your services, and that one great purpose of 
the Church is to work with God in human love and fellow- 
ships for the renewal of the world, and although the Church 
shall live on, your special portion of the Church shall only 
fulfil what the Master said about the branch which should 


bear no fruit. Let me not be one-sided. It is something, 
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indeed, by our houses of prayer, our ritual, our interpreting 
of sacred oracles, to witness for and cherish that new and 
wondrous consciousness of God which is Christ within us; 
but, brethren, if God in Christ so loves us, and we know it 
and feel it, we shall surely love one another, and what we 
have to say in the way of religious discourse will be not 
merely theological orations, but largely comments upon our 
church-work, and the Christian congregation will be found 
to be the most helpful of all charitable organizations, tending 
steadily to supplant them, instead of being as now supplanted 
by them. The Christian society is surely more than an 
annual gathering of a handful of pew-proprietors or a rem- 
nant remaining after the benediction to pass a formal vote, 
the pastor being chief speaker and chief voter, or a group of 
communicants most of whom are growing old and many of 
whom are mutually strangers, though professing mutual love ; 
it is the fellowship of those who, explain it as they will, are 
together mastered by Jesus, and they have common aims, 
and they must strive to be strong together. What a parody 
upon a Christian church when, we will say, the penniless 
widow with her children — baptized, nurtured, joined to her 
husband in the congregation —is passed over to overseers of 
the poor for such relief as they can supply until the father- 
less come of age, or when by some insufficient dole they are 
just saved from starvation, upon the poor pretence of stimu- 
lating them to help themselves, as if good and sufficient food 
were not the best stimulus! We are not seeking to win 
honor for the Church by engaging gts members in works 
which did not enter into the original design of our religion; 
but we do wish Christians to stir up the gift that is in them, 
and be true to their ancient faith, and amidst all diversities 
of judgment and antagonisms of doctrine to “remember the 
poor.” It will be real growth for a Christian society to be 
reaching out in this direction. The best defence which 
Christianity can make of itself, as antiquated, as a mere 
luxury, as obsolete or obsolescent, is to be a mediating 
power, and especially by meeting the just: and reasonable 
expectation of the poor to show how much better is a com- 
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monwealth than a communism. Is it not comforting to 
know that the Church has work yet to do in our world be- 
sides the elaboration of theologies and the restoration of 
medieval churches and rituals? that men and women who 
are a little weary of all that find that Jesus gathers and 
binds them together to become the answer of God to the 
prayer of man for a heavenly kingdom on earth? Who will 
long dare to say that where two or three are met together 
in the love of Jesus, to do good, it is no Christian church ? 

Again, I anticipate the objection the force of which Jesus 
recognized when he said, “ Ye seek me not because ye saw 
the miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves and were 
filled.” There is something exceedingly painful in the 
thought that any should be tempted or virtually compelled 
to connect themselves with a religious company in order to 
share in its charities. I remember how a week-day service 
in Winchester Cathedral was spoiled for me by the presence 
in the scanty company of a few stolid-looking paupers, 
church beneficiaries I fancied, and in attendance as a part 
of their daily routine and necessity. There is indeed great 
peril in church charity, as in other charity, but, as I main- 
tain, infinitely less in church charity than in any other 
charity. The Church thoroughly inspired and wisely con- 
ducted would be no pleasant refuge for the lazy pauper. As 
God in Christ can be just whilst he justifies, as his love is 
a consuming fire and encourages no laxities, so the spirit of 
Christ in Christians will not rest until it has brought 
strength out of weakness. ‘The offending member must not 
be spared the surgeon’s knife because it is of the body. 
There is a place for discipline in the Christian society. If © 
there be any of the brethren and sisters who have a whim of 
not working they must be put under a necessity of not eat- 
ing, and left to the teaching of sharp hunger pangs. The 
Church is not to mean “ daily service and unlimited rations,” 
just as old Rome meant “Bread and Games.” It is only 
that the law of struggle, which in this hard world is so often 
only a law of death, shall be to all who enjoy the fellowship 
of the Christian Church a law of life. 
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Moreover, and this is vital, it will surely be found in this 
case, as in every other case, that the Church’s ounce of pre- 
vention is worth the world’s pound of cure. The religious 
and moral influences which are bound up with a living 
Christian fellowship are the best defences against pauperism. 
What Jesus said is literally true, that to the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness all needful things are added. We 
may add, “in the long run”; a pretty long one sometimes, 
but still the end is sure. Poverty may come upon us at any 
time; but pauperism should be out of the question in a 
Christian community trained to habits of industry and self- 
control and self-respect, and under the guidance of those who 
are willing that labor should have its fair proportion of the 
year’s increase, and are not proposing to give to the work- 
man in charity what was his due in wages. In more than 
one factory village it has been found possible to throw out 
pauperism from the community, as disease is expelled from 
the body, by wise treatment and generous diet and a judi- 
cious education. Ministers at large, workmen who need not 
be ashamed, are continually graduating from their societies 
families that came to them in much need, just on the brink 
of a pauperism from which only the wisdom and love of the 
Christian household could have saved them. They go out 
to be producers as well as consumers, and far more truly so 
than many whose pauperism would be manifest enough, had 
they not entered upon the labors and shared the wealth of a 
toilsome and frugal ancestry. Man is essentially a spiritual 
and moral being, and only when he is true to this interior 
life does he prosper in his way. A mission-house in a poor’s 
quarter would be far more effectual to lift men and women 
out of pauperism than a workhouse. It¢ is hard, nay, impos- 
sible, to keep men in good condition as mere animals. A 
horse has a value; and most of us will 
but who wants a man, if he must r 
fore he will earn so much as his sal 
him, and he begins to have a value, 
to provide for himself and his own. 


3. And it is to be said farther that this effort to prevent 


take one for a gift ; 
educe him to slavery be- 
t? Wake up a soul in 
and will at least be able 
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pauperism is sure to be attended with encouraging success if 
we begin at the beginning. The way to the families that 
are or may be in need of a wise and tender succor lies open 
and plain through the hearts of the children, and these chil- 
dren may be taught, in well-ordered Sunday-schools and by 
teachers who will approve themselves their friends, how good 
a thing it is to live pure and laborious lives, owing no man 
anything save to love one another. The week-day schools 
are often sad failures in this respect; developing consumers 
who are not producers, they prove to be nurseries of incapa- 
bles, young men and women who cannot dig, but unlike the 
man in the parable are not ashamed to beg, at least for situa- 
tions which promise the largest wages for the least work. 
May I be allowed to say that some very successful efforts in 
this special direction have fallen within my own parochial 
experience during the last score of years. Our small parish 
‘Sunday-school has been steadily but gradually reénforced 
until, from fifty or a hundred, it has grown to number from 
four hundred and fifty to five hundred children, and the 
house is at length full. These children belong to families 
that for the most part have only the slightest connection 
with any Church, and in the pressure of a life of hard labor 
are not likely to be very regular in their attendance upon 
public worship ; but for them, if they choose to come, and for 
their sons and daughters many of whom do come, some of 
the most eligible seats in our house of worship are provided, 
and they know that they are more than welcome. All these 
households are within our reach through the teachers in the 
Sunday-school and our parish visitor, and in cases of sick- 
ness, sorrow, or death, the pastor holds himself in readiness to 
minister. Ina multitude of cases we have no need of money, 
and there is no ground whatever for the common cavil, “ They 
come for what they get”’; but of course we do account it a 
privilege to help those who require help, and to help them 
generously as one who provides for his own household. 
Thanks to not a few unwearied workers, many young per- 
sons have been trained up to self-support, and even in these 
very trying times are receiving the wages of a skilled and 
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rewarding industry. Need I say that the life of my church 
flows mainly in this direction? I find in this mission our 
“raison d’étre.’ I believe that we owe our continued exist- 
ence through the crisis of the removal to a new house of 
worship, with inevitable indebtedness, and our prosperous 
reconstruction and freedom from debt, to our abundant 
activity in this and kindred undertakings. Our church is 
something more than a religious club, with a luxurious club- 
house, protected against intrusion by a heavy assessment. 
It is a religious home for as many as the larger house and 
the chapel will contain, and if any need counsel and outward 
help there are happily those in the congregation who know 
how to administer it wisely and in love. It has been found 
that many to whom the ordinary parochial Sunday-school is 
uninviting are much engaged in mission work of this kind, 
and are so much occupied with a concrete Christianity, that 
they are little attracted by discussions of “ theological pre- 
ambles ” on one side or the other. They are willing to take 
Christianity for granted, and to work with it until they can 
find a more promising instrument. I trust that this person- 
ality.may be pardoned, and that you may find in our experi- 
ence a hint of a way by which Christianity may be made a 
mediating power and the reproach of class-churches be taken 
from us. If we cannot love one another as much as this, 
what do we more than others? It is a deeply interesting 
inquiry how far the needful reconciliation of the different 
classes of society through the Church can be promoted by a 
change in our customary arrangements for the support of 
worship, by free-sittings and the like ; but after all, the great 
necessity is the willing mind. We often spend a deal of 
labor upon the pump, and discover at:last that the trouble is 
with the well. How soon Methodism organized itself ! 
Love is creative. Love, writes Paul, buildeth up, knowledge 
only puffeth up. Love filled those old Gentile cities with 
Christian communities that for a time at least fulfilled the 
prophecy of a human brotherhood. The field is still the 
world,— this modern world, this hard world, with its factory 
populations, its men and women working underground, its 
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cities still gathering their masses for the terrible battle out 
of which the strongest if not the fittest shall come alive; it 
is a hard field, often very discouraging even to the laborer, 
utterly so to the mere sentimentalist and looker-on; but we 
are always reminded that it is the calling of the Christian to 
endure hardness. What hardness? I do not say that com- 
plete success is near; but I do say that until the strength of 
the Church is turned this way we cannot tell how near it is. 

In the charity which begins at home I have tried to reach 
some definite conception of what might be done for the poor 
of my own city by our many congregations of Christians. 
In order that I might the better forecast what is to be, I 
have gathered such information as I could obtain with refer- 
ence to things as they are, and I have to acknowledge very 
valuable help in my inquiry from the Overseers of the Poor, 
and especially from their admirable report for the present 
year. I should add that my account passes by altogether 
what is done in almshouses and public hospitals, and is con- 
fined mainly to what is known as out-door relief. 

I find that in the city of Boston since the great fire, and 
during these last years of depression, the amount of this out- 
door relief has been largely increased ; but it is to be noticed 
that more than one-half of the families assisted claim help, 
and some of them very importunately, under the new settle- 
ment law, which makes an inhabitancy for five years the con 
dition upon which this help is to be given. The root of 
most of this pauperism is exotic and transplanted, though I 
fear we must confess that it thrives very luxuriantly on our 
own soil. The case of every beneficiary is carefully de- 
- geribed in a registration paper, and 14,161 of these papers are 
on file and recorded, 2,211 having been prepared during the 
current year. These documents contain a vast amount of 
interesting and valuable information, and I am glad to be 
able to add that this system is in use in some of our charita- 
ble societies, and is likely to be followed by all of them. 
During the year, 6,638 families have been aided, representing 
19,914 persons; of these families 2,000 are new cases; upon 
their relief the sum of $97,021.42 has been expended, not 
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without a careful inquiry into their condition. Of this sum 
$22,270.42 was given in pensions and grants. There is a 
Temporary Home under the charge of the Overseers, and 
during the past year it has been customary to require of 
those who would eat that they should also work, a require- 
ment which had a strange effect upon the appetites of appli- 
cants, and reduced the number of meals demanded by some 
10,000, many being of the mind of the sturdy beggar “ who 
was much shocked at the suggestion of labor,” adding “ that 
he had been eighteen years in this country without working 
a stroke ; that he had begged his way, and was bound to do it 
as long as he lived.” Besides the appropriation from the 
treasury of the city, the Overseers are the trustees of ten dif- 
ferent funds amounting in all to a half-million of dollars, the 
income from which belongs under the trusts to those who 
are variously designated as “reduced from affluence and good 
circumstances,” or as “the children of meritorious citizens, 
and others who have done the State some service.” The dis- 
tribution of this income is a work of an exceedingly delicate 
character and is made with great wisdom and tenderness, the 
number of recipients reaching now to 376, and admitting of 
enlargement as the proper subjects are brought to notice. 
Fifty-nine have been added during the past year. The large 
hall in the Charity Bureau has been used for the instruc- 
tion of women in common sewing. 

Out-door relief is ministered to the poor of Boston by 
many other agencies, and chiefly by the Provident Associa- 
tion and the Roman Catholic Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
If we include the appropriations of the State Aid Paymaster, 
the disbursement of the different organizations which centre 
in the Chardon Street building, over and above the giving of 
the Overseers, reaches $151,000. The various reports enable 
us to map out the city into different localities, and assign 
to each its own cases of destitution. It appears that the 
visits of the Provident Association during the year 1875 to 
the houses of applicants for charity amounted to 11,844, 
whilst 16,479 persons received provisions and fuel at their 
homes. The Society of St. Vincent de Paul report for the 
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same year 22,726 visits, and families aided to the number of 
1,539. The expenditure of the “Provident” foots up to 
$32,531.67, and that of the St. Vincent to $21,296.81.. One 
of the districts of the Provident Association has been divided 
and sub-divided and visited during the past season according 
to the Elberfeld plan of minute and careful inquiry, with 
consultation amongst the visitors. Leaving out of the ac- 
count what is expended in poor-houses and hospitals and 
homes for adults and children, the reports of the Overseers 
and of the various supplementary charities give as their ex- 
penditure, in round numbers, about $350,000, say a dollar each 
to every one of the population. 

So much, in a very general way, for what is done outside 
of the Church, though in a multitude of cases the congrega- 
tions supply the workers. But the churches are not idle. 
I have been at some pains to learn just what they are doing, 
and in what ways. For this purpose I have endeavored to 

‘put a circular of inquiry before the eyes of all the pastors 

of the city of Boston. Some of them are hard to reach, and 
some of them are very unresponsive; but my questioning has 
brought to light a vast deal of activity, and encourages the 
hope of a vast deal more. The larger part of our churches, 
of every denomination, so far as any report of them has 
reached me, are found to be furnished with efficient instru- 
mentalities for the work of charity, all of them the creations 
of the last thirty or forty years, as the needs of the cities 
have arisen and increased. I have heard, in all, from sixty- 
six out of our two hundred churches, and my answers have 
come from Catholics and Protestants. These churches have 
contributed, in one way and another, $141,393. Add to 
this some $11,000 collected on Hospital Sunday; make a 
moderate estimate of churches which have not been heard 
from; take into the account, so far as that is possible, 
the abundant gifts of individuals through pastors and visit- 
ors, and we have at least a nucleus of beneficent activity 
which encourages us to ask great things of the society 
which enibodies the life of Jesus. 

We surely are entitled to say that the Church, busy as it 
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still is with tithing mint, anise, and cummin, has not been 
found wholly unequal to the duties of the hour in our mod- 
ern cities with their perishing and dangerous classes. What 
we want is to make it a thousand fold more effectual in this 
precise direction, receiving and giving more abundantly of 
its own peculiar and essential life; and inasmuch as we 
must use what power we have if we would have more, we 
cannot too earnestly press upon our churches, one and all, 
the need of organizing themselves thoroughly as charitable 
societies. My circular went out early in June, and I think 
I may say would have been more promptly and generally 
answered, had the congregations been accustomed to ask 
and receive from committees on Christian life and work re- 
ports of their doings. So I am perhaps right in saying that 
there is a need of organization. Definitely, as it seems to 
me, we should propose as our work and claim as our privi- 
lege the care of the poor and the prevention of pauperism, 
the former no distant end, the latter far off, it may be, and 
yet to be clearly discerned and steadily though slowly ap- 
proached. If we are to be taxed, let us pay our tax in 
this way. We shall not be so unwise as to undertake be- 
fore the time the work of other organizations, or to decline 
the benefit of charity funds akin to our own in their origin 
and design, but more and more we shall give occasion to the 
members of various benevolent. societies to say that their oc- 
cupation is going from them. And as the best purposes are 
sometimes seen to fail from the neglect of ways and means, 
I venture to ask for votes from the Conference upon cer- 
tain practical recommendations as follows. [These recom- 
mendations are given as they were finally passed, without 
a dissenting voice, after having been referred back to the 
mover, and presented again by him through the Committee 
on Business, in a form which seemed less exposed to misap- 
prehension than the original statement. ] 


The members of this Conference, thankfully recognizing the civilizing 
power of Christianity as it has been illustrated in its long life in our 
world, and rejoicing in all its triwmphs, are encouraged to a more earnest 
application of its truths and manifestation of its spirit in dealing with 
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the miseries and sins which are still a scandal and a reproach to Chris- 
tendom. 

In this hope, and seeking to make their faith that the life of the 
Church is a life of wise and tender love perfect by works, they affec- 
tionately invite all the churches that are associated in this Christian fel- 
lowship to address themselves, in codperation with existing agencies, to 
the direct relief of the poor and the prevention of pauperism. They 
would earnestly recommend to each congregation to organize for this 
special service, and to prepare for its own use, and for the information 
and encouragement of all Christian workers, such a record as may con- 
veniently and properly be made of charitable endeavors and successes, 
ways and means, resources of time and money and active sympathy, in a 
word the statistics of Christian beneficence. And they would suggest 
that such statistics would form an interesting chapter in the Year-Book of 
our churches. 


JOHN STUART MILL’S ESSAYS ON RELIGON.* 


One of the most interesting sigus of the times is the num- 
ber of works on the subject of religion, that are nowadays 
published by men who do not look at the subject from any 
professional or clerical point of view. I do not think there 
is any one of these “outside” works that has been more 
eagerly studied than this volume of essays of John Stuart 
Mill. There are two reasons for the interest attaching to 
this work, one arising from the character of Mr. Mill’s mind, 
and the other from the peculiar position which he has always 
occupied with regard to the subject of religion. 

Of all the great intellects of the day there has been no 
one who has so won an almost universal respect as a clear, 
bold, unconventional thinker, — keen in his logic, unshrink- 
ing in following out his logic to whatever conclusion it might 
lead, never caring to go in the ruts of former opinions. Such 
a man’s thoughts on religion would have been valuable from 
whatever direction he had approached the subject. They 
would have been sure to be fresh, keen, and going to the 
very root of it. But the peculiar direction from which he 
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did approach it gave his thoughts a very special value. He 
approached it not as a defender of it, and not as an opponent 
to it, but with philosophic freedom from any bias on the 
subject. I should think that John Stuart Mill’s mind was 
more nearly a simple blank as to religion than that of any 
other considerable thinker of our time! Now, mark the im- 
portance of this. Religion lies so close to most of us that 
we can hardly judge of it quite impartially. It is like trying 
to estimate the character of a near relation; it would be 
easier if he were not so near. In all our attempts to weigh 
impartially the truth of religion, it is impossible to get 
quite rid of our preconceived opinion about it. So it has 
been one of the wishes of all parties that we could really 
see a clear, capable mind coming quite fresh to the subject, — 
quite unbiassed; and this is about what we have — not per- 
fectly, but quite the nearest thing to it in the present day — 
in John Stuart Mill. His father, James Mill, a clear, hard 
thinker, was strongly against religion. He utterly despised 
it. He despised it so much that he did not think it worth 
while to take any special pains to caution his children 
against it. He simply treated it as a matter not worth any 
sensible man’s thinking about. The son says, in his Auto- 
biography, “ My father impressed upon me from the first, that 
the manner in which the world came into existence was a 
subject on which nothing was known,” and, as the result, he 
tells us how he grew up to look upon modern religion 
just as he did on the mythologies of the Greeks and Romans, 
as something which in no way concerned him! He says em- 
phatically, “I have not thrown off religious belief; I never 
had it.” His mind was almost a clear page on the subject. 
Now, I do not say that that is the most favorable condition 
of things for doing justice to the subject and really testing 
what is natural to man. I do not think itis. It is putting 
man to a test which nature hasn’t put him to. Nature, or 
Whatever power it is by which man is made and constituted, 
oe t arrange for man to begin thus, de novo, on any great 
a a ee 2 work. out what he is to be entirely 
: s tells a story of an ancient king 
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who wanted to know what was the natural language, or 
whether any language was natural to man; so he took a lit- 
tle infant and put it among some goats, keeping everybody 
quite away till the child should be old enough to talk, if talk- 
ing was natural. But that is not nature’s way! Nature in- 
cludes the past just as much as the present. The education 
of the past, the training which we get in ordinary association 
with our fellow-creatures, is not an interference with our 
nature, but the true condition for developing it, for showing 
what it has in it. It is not a fair testing of our nature, but 
the putting it to an extraordinary and unnatural test of 
what it has in it to be and ought to be, to set it to grow up 
in a sort of exhausted receiver, apart from the ordinary at- 
mosphere of human thought. Still, it is valuable now and 
then for things to be put to extraordinary tests; and so in 
this matter of religion ; as the idea has sprung up that relig- 
ion is a mere blunder, perpetuating itself from the force and 
hold of habit, it is of very special value to see how the sub- 
ject looks to one who grows up simply without it, who for a 
long time never concerns himself about it one way or an- 
other, and who, late in life, struck by the large and un- 
mistakable part which it plays among human things, sits 
quietly down to study it just as he might study the proper- 
ties of a gas or the authorship of an old book! That is just 
what Mr. Mill seems to have done, very thoughtfully, very 
deliberately, in a curious, dispassionate sort of way, and his 
finding is before us in these essays. 

With regard to the indications of God contained in nature, 
Mr. Mill’s conclusions are very curious. He does not find 
any necessary indication in the supposed necessity of things 
having had a First Cause. We have no experience of causes, 
he maintains; and the indestructibility of matter, which is 
one of the best proved truths of science, goes against the 
presumption of a First Cause. All we know anything of in 
the universe is the mere changing in things, — changes, not 
things caused ; and so the whole queston goes back into one 
of how far these changes indicate thought and will behind 
them. ‘This leads him to consider the argument from marks 
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of design in nature, which he thinks must always be the 
main strength of the natural argument for God. It is curious 
indeed to see the weight Mr. Mill attaches to this argument. 
It has seemed to me very much undervalued of late years, 
but Mr. Mill gives it the chief place. The argument from 
the general belief of mankind he makes very little account 
of, hardly enough, indeed, I venture to think; he does not 
seem to me to appreciate how this general belief of mankind 
really arises from a sort of instinctive recognition of that 
very design which he regards as so important. Again, he 
brushes aside as scientifically worthless and delusive the 
argument from consciousness or intuition; but the argument 
from design, he says, is a “really scientific” argument. I 
cannot, of course, go through his elaboration of it; suffice it 
to say that he sums it up that— “The adaptation in nature 
affords a large balance of probability in favor of creation by 
intelligence.” But here comes in the most curious element 
in his views: he thinks these indications of contrivance, 
while they point to a Creator, at the same time point toa 
Creator whose power was only limited, who could not do 
whatever he chose. He puts it that every mark of contriv- 
ance is so much evidence against Omnipotence, since the 
very necessity for contrivance can only arise from the limita- 
tion of power. The suffering, the mutual destruction, the 
waste of life, which occur in nature, all point, he thinks, 
in the direction of a Creator limited in power. Mr. Mill has 
small respect for nature! It is quite possible that the world, 
as it is, with all its sin and suffering and imperfection, may 
be the best world the Creator could make out of his mate- 
rials, but as to its being an ideally perfect world he scouts the 
idea! This sounds rather surprising, but then, as Mr. Mill 
puts it, it is, after all, only what Christianity, as popularly 
taught, has itself maintained. For as he points out, the 
popular theology, while nominally calling God all-powerful, 
represents him as actually perpetually thwarted, counter- 
acted, really limited by opposing will and intelligence of 
the devil! Now Mr. Mill’s doctrine is, at any rate, a degree 
better than this, for he puts it very strongly that these indi- 
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cations of limitation in the Deity’s power are not indications 
of another antagonistic will. They point to shortcomings in 
the workmanship or to a sort of stubborn refractoriness in 
the materials and forces the Great Artificer had to deal with, 
but “they bear no marks of being wielded and aimed by any 
other and rival intelligence.” He thinks, too, that there is 
evidence “ that the Creator desired the pleasure of his creat- 
ures,’ but that certainly he has other motives of action 
which he cares more for. ‘ Such,” he concludes that section, 
‘is the Deity whom Natural Religion points to.” 

He next proceeds to consider whether nature supplies any 
reliable indications, such as could be accepted as proofs, of 
man’s immortality. He thinks, absolutely, that it does not. 
The goodness of God, and the improbability that he would 
annihilate his noblest work after a great part of its life has 
been spent in acquiring faculties which are useless unless 
man lives again, and the special improbability that he would 
implant in us an instinctive desire for immortality and doom 
it to disappointment,— these he thinks might be arguments 
in the world of a being at once all-powerful and benevolent, 
but there comes in his idea of a God of limited power. “They 
are not arguments in a world like this.” Still, with that 
wonderful fairness which characterizes him, he puts it very 
strongly that there is in science absolutely no evidence 
against immortality, and that feeling and thought are so dif- 
ferent from matter, so much more real than anything else — 
indeed, “the only reality of which, philosophically speaking, 
we have any evidence,’—that all analogy drawn from the 
perishing of other objects in nature entirely fails. So though 
there is “no assurance ” in nature, there is “room to hope,” 
and “no hindrance to man’s indulging that hope.” And 
when we get past that idea of God’s power being limited, 
that argument that God would not annihilate his noblest 
work after a great part of its life has been spent in acquiring 
faculties which are useless unless man lives again seems to 
me to rise far above a probability, and to come to the student 
of the universe with almost irresistible force. 

Interesting as are his chapters on God and Immortality, 
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I think that those in which he considers the possibility of 
Revelation referring especially to Christ, will probably be 
felt to eome most closely home to the perplexities of the 
present day. We are apt to get so familiar with the life 
and words of Christ that our own sense of them is blunted; 
we take as matter of course the impressions of the past; we 
fall into a conventional way of speaking of him. Who is 
there who has not sometimes wished he could take up the 
New Testament as an entirely fresh thing, and really feel 
what the true, natural impression of Christ’s life and char- 
acter is. Well, we see this in this. work. of Mr. Mill. -He 
doesn’t dismiss the idea of its being possible that Christ was 
even a miraculously endowed Revealer and Teacher at all so 
summarily as some of our friends are very ready at doing. 
He thinks there is “nothing so inherently impossible or 
ineredible in this supposition.” But it is when he turns 
from possibilities and hypotheses, just to look simply at 
Jesus Christ as one of the phenomena of Nature, that I feel 
the special value of seeing how, so looked at, he impresses 
Mr. Mill. We Unitarians are often twitted with setting up 
an ideal Jesus of our own. Men say, “ We can understand 
the veneration for Christ on the part of those who think that 
he was God, but if you give that up there is nothing so very 
lofty in him, certainly nothing to justify your putting him 
in such an exalted place in your religion.” We are continu- 
ally told by our theistic friends that it is a mere superstitious 
relic of the old orthodox idolatry for him. Well! here isa 
critic quite free from any tinge of that orthodox idolatry for 
Christ. Indeed, it is interesting to see how, coming unbi- 
assed to the New Testament, he brushes aside, as having no 


basis there worth speaking of, the idea of Christ’s being 
God. 


Christ supposed himself to be, not God —for he never made the smallest 
pretension to that character, and would, probably, have thought such a 
pretension as blasphemous as it seemed to the men who condemned him, 


—hbut a man charged with a special, express, and unique commission 
from God to lead mankind to truth and virtue. 
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And he says : — 


It remains a possibility even to the rational sceptic that he was this. 


He adds : — 


Whatever else is taken away from us by rational criticism, Christ is 
still left; a unique figure, not more unlike all his precursors than all his 
followers. ... 

It is of no use to say that Christ as exhibited in the Gospels is not his- 
torical, and that we know not how much of what is admirable has been 
superadded by tradition. The tradition of followers suffices to insert any 
number of marvels, and may have inserted all the miracles. ... But who 
among his disciples or among their proselytes was capable of inventing 
the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining the life and character 
revealed in the Gospels? Certainly not the fishermen of Galilee; as cer- 
tainly not St. Paul, whose character and idiosyncrasies were of a totally 
different sort; still less the early Christian writers, in whom nothing is 
more evident than that the good which was in them was all derived from 
the higher source. What could be added or interpolated by a disciple we 
may see in the mystical parts of the Gospel of St. John.... 

-+++ But about the life and sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of per- 
sonal originality combined with profundity of insight, which, if we 
abandon the idle expectation of finding scientific precision where some- 
thing very different was aimed at, must place the Prophet of Nazareth, 
even in the estimation of those who have no belief in his inspiration, in 
the very first rank of the men of sublime genius of whom our species can 
boast. When this preéminent genius is combined with the qualities of 
probably the greatest moral reformer and martyr to that mission who 
ever existed upon earth, religion cannot be said to have made a bad 
choice in pitching on this man as the ideal representative and guide of 
humanity; nor, even now, would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, to 
find a better translation of the rule of virtue, from the abstract into the 
concrete, than to endeavor so to live that Christ would approve our life, 


A few words as to the special value of these utterances. 
As a contribution to theology and Christology, they are, of 
course, worth very little. But in the previous question as to 
whether it is worth while to trouble ourselves with theology 
and Christology, they are worth very much. If I and a 
number of other men have been investigating a certain 
apparent object all our lives, and the question gets started 
whether there is any object, whether the whole thing is not 
an optical delusion of ours, if there comes along some 
one who is a stranger to the subject, who has never con- 
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cerned himself about it one way or the other, and he begins 
to look at it and to give us his impressions, you will not 
expect his report to be very full, or very accurate as to 
details, but you will feel his report invaluable on the. simple 
question, “Is there really anything there?” That is just 
what Mr. Mill’s testimony amounts to. This subject of 
religion which thinkers had been looking at so hard and 
discussing so long that they could hardly be sure whether 
what they looked at was reality or fancy, has come to be 
' doubted altogether,— put aside by some as mere argumenta- 
tion about matters which have no more reality than “the 
stuff that dreams are made of.” And here comes one who 
never seriously looked at the subject, never thought it real 
enough to be worth looking at till middle life, and till a 
mind trained to singular keenness of philosophical observa- 
tion and analysis had come to its ripest power. Well, look- 
ing at it then afresh, I should not expect to find him seeing 
it fully; I am not in any way disturbed that he does not. 
What I most want to know from him is, Is there anything in 
it? And his answer is, unmistakably, that there is. That 
argument of his that thought and feeling are to be regarded 
as real — indeed as he puts it, “The only reality of which, 
philosophically speaking, we have any evidence ”’ — touches 
our faith at the very root of it. That is the very foundation 
of spiritual philosophy. And so with his argument that the 
changes in Nature, though they cannot prove a First Cause, 
do indicate thought, will, design, back of them; that is all I 
want! Grant the arithmetician that two and two are verily 
four, and he will feel his way up to the giddiest heights of 
mathematics. Grant the reality of consciousness in our- 
selves, and of meaning and design in Nature, and the soul 
can mount step by step to the very religion of Jesus Christ. 
And it is not much more of a walking by faith in the one 
case than in the other. The loftiest heights of spiritual 
experience and vision are not much further beyond our per- 
sonal reach than the highest processes of mathematics. We 
can but choose out the worthiest teachers in each realm, and 
learn of them. We do not know of ourselves all that we 
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believe from them, but “we know in whom we have be- 
lieved.” And next to the conviction that there is something 
to seek, and the desire to seek it, comes the importance of 
knowing in whom we may believe. And here, too, comes in 
that same help from the very freshness of Mr. Mill’s impres- 
sions. Of those whom men have followed in these spiritual 
things, there is one who seems to stand above all others, 
whose image has impressed itself upon the best heart of the 
world, in whom men have believed they found the holiest 
life, the clearest soul, the brightest light of God. Is this all 
a dream? a beautiful ideal created by superstition and senti-__ 
ment, that criticism has dissipated, and that sensible men 
can follow no more? From this keen, passionless logician, 
from this cold, eagle-eyed detecter of sophistries and shams, 
from this philosopher brought up to think religion not worth 
a sensible man’s attention, comes one more testimony to the 
great Teacher of Nazareth. And so I turn back to this old 
Christ-foundation of our faith with a new trust. If I have 
seemed to leave it for a moment, it is but to stand more 
firmly on it forever. I may not yet see the fulness of the 
light; but I know that beyond my seeing it is light; there is 
not darkness and nothingness. And from One standing in 
that light come with a new impressiveness the words, “I am’ 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life”; “ Follow me.” 

Brooke HERFORD. 
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THE COUNTRY PARISH. 


In preparing a paper upon the country parish and its 
claims to a generous appreciation on the part of those who 
recognize the need of the best religious influences in the 
education of character, I have avery simple end in view. 
I would indeed press upon my readers the importance of 
liberally sustaining our rural churches. But I also desire to 
make, if possible, some return, however slight, for privileges 
enjoyed during boyhood’s days in a country parish, offering 
such suggestions and considerations as seem to me calculated 
to promote the usefulness and efficiency of this institution. 

The word parish has come to be generally used in the 
United States as synonymous with religious society, the day 
having long since passed when it meant certain territorial 
limits within which all the inhabitants were subjected to the 
ministerial charge of one pastor. My memory reaches back 
to a period when the old parish-system, though it had been 
for years discarded, was distinctly remembered by the elder 
population, and its merits and demerits were freely discussed. 
The necessity of the change that had been made was gener- 
ally admitted, while its effect on public morals was deplored. 
I often heard regrets expressed that the privileges of the 
sanctuary were neglected, and one pious old deacon, who 
caused scandal by drying and gathering his hay on Sunday, 
predicted that the judgment of heaven would fall on those 
people who ceased to regard the public worship of Almighty 
God as an imperative duty. The good old times, when Sab- 
baths were kept and family worship was observed, were 
recollected, and their departure was frequently referred to in 
terms of regret. 

The accounts of parochial life which I received from older 
inhabitants, and which extend back more than a century, 
appear to me to possess some interest at this time. The 
parish and the parson of 1776 are vainly sought in 1876. 
Many quaint old customs and usages are utterly discarded 
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and all traces of them lost. Our political ins titutions are 
not more changed than our religious. With King George 
have disappeared many appliances and expedients quite as 
remarkable as the form of our government. The ideas of 
heaven and hell, and of the means of reaching one of these 
places and of avoiding the other, are certainly much modi- 
fied. Church-going used to be compulsory and habitual; - 
never, however, in Rhode Island. In illustration of this 
remark are some striking facts recorded by my maternal 
grandfather, who was a magistrate under King George, and 
served as a deacon, with an Indian colleague. One brief 
extract from his record-book will suffice : — 


SUFFOLK, Ss. 
Dominus Rex vs. Ep. Bacon, at Boston. 

Mem. That on ye 25th day of July, 1774, Ephraim Bacon of Ded- 
ham, Yeoman, in £10, and Oliver Kendrick of Dedham, Yeoman, in £10, 
recognized that ye said Ephraim should appear before ye Court of Gen’l 
Sessions of ye Peace to be held on ye 26th inst., at 10 a. m., to answer for 
his unlawfully absenting himself from the public worship of God on 
Lord’s days three months, as expressed in a bill of indictment filled in 
said Court. 


SUFFOLK, Ss. 


Aug. 8, 1774. Ephraim Bacon in ye same sum and with ye same 
surety recognized anew to answer at ye Gen’l Sessions of ye Peace, ye 
1st Tuesday in October next. 


Church-going is now optional and exceptional, not only in 
Rhode Island, but throughout our country, and no one will 
venture to predict that it will ever again be enforced by law, 
or become habitual. Goldsmith’s picture of a “ village par- 
son,” which he tells us was not a mere fancy sketch, will 
hardly apply to any of the clerical brethren of our day: — 


«« A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place ; 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power 
By doctrines fashioned to the various hour ; 
_ Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise.” 
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I know not where to look on these Western shores for 
parishes and parsons of the olden type. In my travels in 
the Old World I have met some unique specimens. Ten 
years ago at this time, residing near the site of ancient 
Carthage, I made an excursion to the island of Gerba 
(ancient Lotophagitis or Meninx), situated in the Mediter- 
ranean near the main-land, and about three hundred miles 
from the city of Tunis. _There I saw a parish and a priest 
that attracted my special attention. The parish was bounded 
by the island, which was eighteen miles in diameter. The 
priest, who always appeared with the insignia of his office, 
was thirty-five years old, a Frenchman by birth, and a cos- 
mopolitan by education. He was early trained in the best 
schools of his own country. He had spent four years in 
Rome, travelled over most of the countries of Europe, and 
devoted two years to a tour through North and South Amer- 
ica. He had for his charge three hundred Maltese Catholics, 
living on friendly terms with twenty thousand Mussulmans 
and five thousand Jews. He was instructor as well as 
spiritual counsellor, being the highest literary authority as 
well as religious dignitary in his parish. This accomplished 
and scholarly man, who had spent eight years in that secluded 
spot, received me with the warm expressions of a brother, 
relating his trials, and expressing the hope that he might 
soon be appointed to some place where he could enjoy the 
sweets of cultivated society. 

With this outlook, which is suggestive and instructive 
chiefly by its contrasts, we turn to our New England par- 
ishes. Here we require no importations from Rome or 
Geneva, no ponderous tomes of theological lore or antiquated 
Scriptural annotations. The Westminster Catechism and 
similar treatises setting forth the harsh doctrines of John | 
Calvin have been consigned to the tomb of the Capulets. 
Trinity and total depravity, a word and a phrase which, 
though not found in the Holy Scriptures, were the shibboleths 
of the saints during our boyhood’s days, are now rarely 
introduced as subjects of conversation, and are scarcely 
known as tests of Christian character and fellowship. 
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At this period it may not be unprofitable for us to look 
back for a moment, noting some changes that have taken 
place and are still going on for better or for worse. The 
division of mankind into saints and sinners, sheep and goats, 
the elect and the damned, which used to constitute one of 
the staple themes of conference-meetings, is now rarely 
named, and never dwelt upon. The doctrines of inspiration 
and regeneration are modified and explained with due regard 
to the laws of our moral being. The bitter, polemical spirit 
which used to be periodically aroused, with the professed 
object of eulogizing the kingdom of Christ, but.which had 
for one of its results a sort of church border-warfare, is now 
rarely witnessed. Various and signal are the proofs of prog- 
ress that give promise of the future. Certain it is, the field 
was never more extended and encouraging than at present. 
With the Fathership of God, the Sonship of Man, the cardi- 
nal virtues, the golden rule, and other like teachings of the 
Master, as our leading tenets, we cannot fail, if faithful to 
our trust, to accomplish a great work for God and man. 

But in this connection we are reminded of weaknesses, of 
remissness, and half-heartedness. And well may we heed 
the admonition. Our great Leader in life was no sooner 
revealed to the world as the well-pleasing Son of God than 
he was led into divers temptations; and how can we expect 
to escape like trials? We have weaknesses, and only by 
being conscious of them can we attain the highest strength. 
Having a distinct mission to accomplish, how are we strait- 
ened in its fulfilment? We need effective organization, and 
yet, in effecting it, are in danger of violating the spirit of 
liberty, to diffuse which is an essential part of our mission. 
Just here are problems that deeply concern liberal, practical 
Christians. The work of evangelizing the world is to be 
carried forward. The question is, How? In reply, I can 
only point to the New Testament. Its teachings tend to 
remove difficulties. “ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.” Acting consistently with our principles, we 
must promote the interests of the largest number. And yet 
a genial friend reminds me that we, like the overweening 
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sects around us, follow the fashions of the day. We incur 
heavy expenses for building elegant houses of worship, 
imposing onerous taxes, and thus virtually debarring many 
fellow-Christians, who would gladly be with us, from the 
privileges of our sanctuaries. Fraternal in principle, are we 
particularly so in fact? Iam told, though I do not endorse 
the statement, that in our churches and parish-gatherings, 
we are more reserved in our intercourse than most other 
bodies of Christians. Despising a vile system of proselyting, 
which has been prevalent, do we not sometimes go so far in 
an opposite direction as to neglect to employ legitimate 
means of making our views known and appreciated? In 
illustration of my views, I will refer to certain uncostly, 
though highly-prized, courtesies in connection with our 
places of worship. A friend of mine going to the Church of 
the Disciples in Boston, a few years since, was cordially met 
at the door and conducted to a seat. That was all. I 
call it a mere act of courtesy, though my friend insists that 
it was one of the finest manifestations of hospitality he ever 
received. His host was the Governor of Massachusetts, 
glorious John A. Andrew. This one act, exemplifying the 
spirit of the Gospel, was worth more to my friend than a 
hundred sermons. He felt himself honored, and was pre- 
pared to hear the preacher and be on good terms with all 
around him. Thus in various ways can a contented, home- 
like feeling be induced, tending powerfully to secure numer- 
ous congregations and vigorous and spirited parishes. 

I must not fail, however, to notice a counter theory, which 
regards the parish as a sort of stock job-concern, dependent 
for its success on a kind of Yankee shrewdness, skilled in turn- 
ing human weakness to its special account. The cry of King 
Richard, “A horse! My kingdom for a horse!” could not 
have been more agonizing than the wail occasionally raised 
by one of these sensational parishes looking for a preacher 
who shall, by his eloquence or eccentricities, so excite wonder 
and admiration as to draw crowded houses and replenish its 


dilapidated treasury. Call this a caricature. I wish it were, 
but now can only say,— 


‘Tis true ’tis pity, and, pity tis, *tis true.” 
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It would be difficult to devise a more pernicious system of 
parish life. The cry, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” 
ought not to shock us half so much as these irreverent 
ideas that occasionally crop out in our parishes. According 
to this theory, money, not character, is the great agency 
for establishing the kingdom of Christ upon the earth. 
Money builds churches. Money, then, must be had at any 
cost. When the edifice is up, a preacher — not Goldsmith’s 
village parson—runs the machine, according to the slang 
phrase of the day, until there is an explosion, which is sure 
to follow. 

According to New Testament teachings, there is a corre- 
spondence between means and ends. To produce an oak we 
plant an.acorn. To multiply Christian disciples we extend a 
knowledge of Christian truths as they are contained in the 
New Testament and illustrated in the lives of his followers. 
Let me not be understood as thinking lightly of elegant, 
stately, and commodious edifices, of commanding oratory, 
keen and unerring logic, and, indeed, of all the graces and 
accomplishments that belong to the highest order of man- 
hood. All these and more should be brought into the service 
of the Christian Church. But first of all is required the 
man himself — his heart, his best energies,— no substitute, no 
mockery. And here comes in the teaching of Christ, that a 
small act—for example, the widow’s mite, or Gov. Andrew’s 
courtesy —may outweigh in value and accomplish more 
good than a million dollars. Be it borne in mind that the 
primary object of a parish is Christian life, the parish edifice 
serving but asa means to that end; it is the spirituality of 
its members, the pastor’s glowing eloquence and varied gifts 
serving but as helps to its attainment; it is character, noble 
manhood,—all the vicissitudes of life being but opportuni- 
ties for its formation and development. So far, then, and 
only so far, as a parish is an effective body of coworkers in 
the vineyard of Christ, interested in moral culture and 
humane enterprises, does it answer its end as a Christian 
institution. Without a moral purpose, it has but a name to 
liver.) © 
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Thus far my remarks apply alike to town and country 
parishes. And why should I not consider them together? 
They have a common object in view, to be attained, how- 
ever, by such a modification of means as will correspond 
with the varying circumstances. Which have the greater 
obstacles to encounter or the greater opportunities for use- 
fulness is, perhaps, a question. They should codperate for 
each others’ welfare, and it is, I presume, with theeview of 
promoting more intimate and cordial relations between them 
that a part has been assigned me in these exercises. I would 
that I could speak a fitting word which should be “like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.” But feeble and defect- 
ive are my utterances apropos to my theme,—the country 
parish. God bless the Christian mother! She teacheth her 
children lessons of wisdom and virtue, and sendeth them 
forth to extended fields of usefulness. “God made the 
country,” says Cowper. There is, then, a special propriety 
in sustaining in its utmost vigor this institution established 
with the view of promoting the glory of God in connection 
with the well-being of man. The good Book says, “No 
man liveth unto himself.” Equally true is it that no parish 
liveth unto itself. The laws of our being are not of our own 
ordaining. If the town parish have life, it will diffuse it far 
and near. From the country parish there is a constant cur- 
rent of life towards the city. Enterprising young men seek 
wider fields of labor, and intelligent ladies and successful 
professional gentlemen are not unfrequently moved by 
attractive offers. Apropos to this statement, I might name 
among those coming from the country many city pastors and 
humerous Sunday-school teachers, and parishioners of vari- 
ous professions and callings. Let our country parishes take 
all these away, and our city parishes would make but a piti- 
ful show. 

. The fact is undeniable that country parishes that are 
incessantly subjected to drafts made in the interest of town 
parishes have special claims to consideration, which, how- 
ever, they have too much self-respect to formally bring 
before the religious public. I will here venture the opinion, 
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however, that should any question arise involving the com- 
parative importance of country and town parishes, the 
former would have no occasion to blush at the pertinent 
statistical information that would be presented. Removed 
from the noise and bustle of the busy world, they contribute 
their full quota of influence to the cause of religion and 
learning, furnishing pastors and able men of various profes- 
sions to direct and control the affairs of the nation. Asa 
slight offset for their hard usage, I will suggest an act of 
diplomacy that may be to their advantage. Thus when they 
want a special service or an address on whatever subject, let 
them go straight to one of our town pastors, making their 
own selection, and take him by virtue of the higher law; 
and if any one ask why they do this, let them reply in the 
language of Holy Writ, “The Lord hath need of him.” 

I would beg the privilege of extending to our country 
parishes cordial greetings, with words of kindly counsel and 
encouragement. Like the Roman matron, they can, looking 
out upon their children, exclaim: “Behold my jewels.” 
They may well take pride in the work which they have 
accomplished for other churches, even though they are 
thereby impoverished. As the mothers and wives that saved 
our nation during our late fiery ordeal, by sending their sons 
and husbands to fields of carnage, shall not fail of their 
reward, so those that guard well the altars of religion in our 
quiet rural districts, where unusual opportunities for medita- 
tion and reflection are enjoyed, will merit and receive their 
appropriate honors. They may recall with satisfaction the 
words of the Master: “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” ~ 

I will at this point reply to an inquiry that has sometimes 
come from the country. It is as follows: “When our funds 
give out, what shall we do? Shall we give up our Sunday 
services, or beg the means of sustaining them?” 

I acknowledge that the latter part of this inquiry has pro- 
duced on my mind a painful impression, suggesting a weak- 
ness in our ranks that I do not like to contemplate. We 
seem to-be a compound of radicalism and conservatism, 
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readily breaking away from senseless old creeds, and yet 
clinging to more senseless old usages. The proposition duly 
analyzed stands thus: We must have paid services or none 
at all. Down with nonsense that is abhorrent alike to 
reason and Scripture! I would have the services at any 
rate. Let them be conducted by clergymen if convenient ; 
if not, by laymen or cultivated Christian women. 

We believe in a division of labor, in the various trades 
and professions, in an educated ministry, and in teachers 
specially trained for their work. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that we are not to exercise our natural and acquired 
gifts, according to our several necessities. We have sewing- 
women devoting their energies to their specialty. Shall no 
others, then, ply the needle? We have skilful and accom- 
plished teachers who make education their life-work, draw- 
ing their physical sustenance from their daily devotion to 
duty. Shall no others trench upon their field? We have 
clergymen, pastors. God bless them! They need no 
encomium from me. They have striven to prepare them- 
selves for their high calling, seeking the finest culture, the 
most exact scholarship, the most exalted views of God, and 
the clearest insight into the necessities of their fellow-men. 
They minister at the altar, quickening the sluggish, and 
pouring the balm of consolation upon wounded souls. They 
give lessons on the divine life, seeking to attract wanderers 
to the fold of Christ, and to induce prodigals to return to 
the mansions of the Father. Shall they stand alone, 
unapproached and unaided? God forbid. To reason thus 
would be what the logicians call the reductio ad absur- 
dum. Rather than this, I would make a clean sweep, abol- 
ishing the pastoral office and the clerical profession. We 
are not, however, reduced to this dilemma. 


There is ample 
room for all our efforts. PB 


astors and parishioners may go 
forth, exerting their best energies, and still they will see 
beyond them the waving grain white for the harvest. The 
Master truly says: “The harvest is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few. Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest 
that he will send forth laborers.” Laborers, not men with 
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cowls and priestly robes, but men and women who, knowing 
the doctrines of Christ by doing his will, have a living faith 
impelling them to Christian work. Our parishes should 
look within. The elements of strength are there. Let the 
principle of interior culture and growth be inculcated and 
acted upon, especially by our country parishes, and I believe 
there will result a revival of interest, a renewal of life, and 
an increased usefulness cheering to every benevolent heart. 

It was my intention at the outset to dwell at some length 
on various methods of inducing and sustaining country 
parish life. Here is an interesting and inviting field of 
inquiry at which I can scarcely glance, touching only two 
points. 

1. The stated Sunday services in the sanctuary hold a first 
place. If preachers are not at hand, lay readers should be 
engaged, as is the custom in some other branches of the 
Christian Church. I have occasionally attended, with pleas- 
ure and profit, the services of the Church of the New Jerusa- 
lem, conducted by lay brethren. Decorum and order pre- 
vailed. The spirit of devotion was manifest. The discourses 
read were both edifying and instructive. 

But we need not go out of our own communion for illus- 
trations of our views. The old parish of Brooklyn, Ct., 
whose history has an interest for us all, is practising on this 
principle, and reports gratifying results of the experiment, so 
far as tried. 

I believe that, laying aside the question of economy, 
which is by no means to be ignored, a lay reader, male or 
female, is better than a third or fourth-class preacher who 
has just enough culture and intellect to be self-conceited, 
contracted in his views, dogmatic, and querulous. I have 
seen a country parish that was made up mostly of old-fash- 
ioned people. torn asunder by a man who, answering this 
description, was clothed with the pastoral office. While pre- 
paring this paper, I have received a call from a member of a 
country parish which has lately observed its two hundredth 
anniversary. On my inquiring after the old church in which 
his father used to be one of the deacons, he replied: “I still 
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go there; it is kept up, after a fashion. Unable to pay a 
large salary, we have now and then inflicted upon us a young 
man who, more interested in the isms of the day than in the 
gospel which he is expected to preach, often omits in his 
weekly services even the name of Christ.” 

2. The Sabbath-school with Bible-classes that embrace 
most of the congregation is, in my opinion, a sine qua non of 
a healthy and vigorous parish, and this institution can be 
efficiently sustained only where the Bible is held in respect 
as a revelation of the Divine Will. The Bible furnishes 
topics for conversation and discussion. ‘To understand its 
. teachings requires study and research, and thus an extended 
course of instruction is often introduced, and the character 
of the parish and neighborhood is elevated and improved. 

Aware that what I have presented is rather suggestive 
than exhaustive, I leave the subject with the thoughtful 
reader. 

Amos PERRY. 


ABRAHAM’S AMERICAN SONS, 


a ae that they who have faith, these are the sons of Abraham.’’— GALATIANS 
lil, 7. 

In these days of Centennial thoughts and observances, we 
Americans have become a very introspective people. Instead 
of the pure congratulation and boasting, once so common 
upon the return of our great holiday, we have chiefly heard 
in this hundredth year of our nation’s life a sober strain of 
serious thoughtfulness. Who, indeed, possessed of any sen- 
sibility can review the first hundred years of American his- 
tory, tracing the causes, course, and consequences of Ameri- 
can freedom, and not be subdued into a feeling destructive 
of vanity and fatal to boasting? A fundamental tone of re- 
ligious earnestness has been heard in all the great addresses 
at national celebrations this year and last. The recognition — 
of a progress in the history of the world, in the manifestation 
of a in the life of these United States, has been com- 
mon. This recognition has not been without some percep- 
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tion of the profound cause of the progress. The review of 
our history has not been able to escape the thought of a 
Will whose large dictates human wills unconsciously fulfil, 
of a Divine Purpose increasing as it runs from age to age, 
and widening the conscious thoughts and purposes of men. 
The conception and the hope of progress, so characteristic of 
modern days and nations, are in themselves almost neces- 
sarily religious. 

And it has been noticeable in many of the reviews, of 
which we have already had such an abundance, of our prog- 
ress in the secular arts and sciences, — the natural passing of 
exultation into praise, of confidence into faith. The progress 
of man in the knowledge and practice of civilization’s ways, 
_and wisdom’s high commandments for conduct, cannot but be 
a prime argument in that natural theology of the future 
which shall lay Paley on the shelf. The Centennial articles 
on our “progress,” whether it be in agriculture, in com- 
merce, in manufactures, or in facilities of travel, have had an 
easy task to show that improvement in these works and in- 
dustries there has been. Those who write of the advance of 
the American mind have indeed had a more difficult task. 
It is a surface-labor to enumerate the discoveries made of 
nature’s secrets, the establishments made of nature’s laws by 
our scientific men, to tell the tale of pictures painted and 
statues hewn by our artists, to count the romances, essays, 
histories, poems, American literature embraces. But to de- 
monstrate a growth in scientific perception, in artistic sensi- 
bility and power, in literary taste and execution, if growth 
there has been, in the people as a people, requires almost a 
Macaulay’s memory of the innumerable details of life a 
century ago, far more than a Macaulay’s power of philosoph- 
ical observation of life to-day. Yet many writers, dividing 
these matters into manageable portions, have seemed to make 
clear the fact of a higher progress on our part in the direc- 
tion of science, art, and literature. If we cannot wholly 
trust to the confident report and the pleased outlook of the 
monthly-magazine writers, we can yet be sure that the severe 
feeling of deficiency expressed by our great review is a sign 
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of real progress in thought. Our inadequate performance in 
the regions of economic and abstract science would surely be 
more melancholy by far, were no critics of our own nation 
able and ready to declare its inadequacy.. But we might 
well begin to despair of the republic, did we become con- 
vinced that in the still higher region of religious feeling and 
thought there has not only been no rising, but a positive 
falling away from the spirit of our fathers. For true relig- 
ious thought is the comprehension of life in its widest and 
deepest relations; true religious feeling is the receiving and 
forth-putting of the strongest, most vital, most human of all 
energies. It is interesting to know if we till the earth by a 
better method, with fitter tools, and to a larger harvest than 
our fathers’ fathers. It is pleasing to trace the growth of the 
prodigious and complex manufacturing industries of our day. 
It is gratifying to talk of steamboats, railways, telegraphs. 
The tale of the photograph is a tale to delight the romancer ; 
the heart of Philanthropy swells at the thought of pains 
alleviated and tortures abolished by the discovery of anees- 
thetics; Church’s pictures and Powers’ statuary charm the 
American eye. All these works tell of development. They 
are signs of advance here, of progress there. Their achieve- 
ment indicates enormous power. But the whole man is not 
simply a man making tools and machines, multiplying the 
products of the earth on the spindle, travelling by aid of 
heat and water subtly mixed, writing with an electric fluid 
over a thousand miles of wire; man complete is not man 
making light to illuminate and record his image, or mingling 
gases to blunt his pains, not even man copying or rivalling 
in imagination the exterior world’s wonders in form and 
color. What is the nature from which these marvels have 
proceeded, the fresh source of new miracles ever to be ex- 
pected? How stands the American man as man in face of 
God and nature ? Apart from his works, what is he in his 
fears and hopes, with what eyes does he look out upon the 
earth and humanity, with what movements of spirit is he 
stirred, how firm is his grasp of universal realities, what large 
illuminations light, or what belittling darkness obscures, his 
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soul? Is he magnanimous in his thought, does he do his 
wonder-work not as a magician, but as the glad instrument 
of the Highest? not with eyes bent downward and a soul 
subdued to earth, but with an outward and upward prospect, 
with a glad consciousness bending his hand to the great Soul 
that over him has always planned? Is he boastful and self- 
sufficient, or is he serious and subdued beneath the contact 
of thoughts beyond the reach of his utmost knowledge? If 
he feels himself heir of all the earth’s ages, does he feel him- 
self the heir of God? Servant to no man but of his own free 
choosing, does he choose for himself an exacting submission 
to Deity? Does he care to attempt the question of the 
meaning of the life of man? Does he perceive any meaning 
to it? Does he serve the time only, or all time present and to 
come? Is Self to him the force that explains and works the 
world of man, or have evil. man and corrupted nature reason 
to grow pale before an outraged Omnipotence of Righteous- 
ness? Answer me these questions, before we talk of a prog- 
ress that has power to cause a rejoicing which reflection 
cannot dim. Tell me what the American character judged 
by these tests is, before we decide the main question, beside 
which questions of material and even intellectual progress 
fade,— the question whether or no to-day America has a keener 
conscience, a more religious spirit, than ruled her a century 
back. 

Yet who shall, with the authentic boldness of complete 
information, attempt a confident answer to these inquiries ? 
If it be difficult to show the progress of a whole people in 
science or in literature, how much more difficult to deter- 
mine the position of a whole people in the main character of 
all its thoughts, wishes, words, doings. Is America still re- 
ligious in as true a sense as America a hundred years ago was 
religious? Has she advanced to any larger thoughts of God 
and man, a stronger faith in divine government, a more deli- 
cate and imperative conscience? What distracting multi- 
tudes of phenomena are to be observed by him who would 
fairly answer! And the biases which Herbert Spencer 


would fain rule out from the study of sociology are few in 
11 : 
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number compared with those which mislead us here. _ Grant 
that we succeed in isolating for judgment the groups of ap- 
pearances which are really pertinent to our inquiry, which 
do in truth afford matter for judgment, what a large room 
yet for contrariety of decisions! Who, moreover, would 
answer uniformly under the ruling of every mood? If 
elsewhere it be true, how much more here, that “the eye 
altering alters all.” ‘at 

Let my attempt, then, at the start shake itself free from 
dogmatism, and speak but as the voice of one witness, be 
known but as the present conclusion of one thinker, and rise 
as the faith of one believer. I incline, in the first place, to 
emphasize several just considerations which shall leave the 
field of vision more clear. The prodigious increase in our 
population, the multiplication by thirteen of our Revolution- 
ary millions, is a fact of itself tending to make our conclusion 
unfavorable. For enlargement of numbers means an inevi- 
table enlargement of the positive, if not of the relative, num- 
ber of evil-doers. The press, with an enterprise which we 
might often well spare, records every day’s greater deeds of 
ill throughout the land. That beneficence which, of highest 
value, takes safeguards against notoriety, and, working in secret 
channels, is continually active, without contradiction runs 
beyond all printed wickedness. Every morning’s newspaper 
has a long record of fires, but millions of homes and ware- 
houses have stood over night, and will stand for many 
nights. 

We are looking back to the times of a small and compara- 
tively homogeneous people. Social and political conditions 
were such as to call to the front the strongest characters, the 
wisest heads, the most resolved hearts. To-day, under less 
critical circumstances, with a nation multiplied but not mul- 
tiplying in equal proportion the opportunities and rewards 
of public exertion, political life is of less significance than a 
century ago. So many other fields have been opened to 
honor and talent that we cannot take the character of our 
cabs men to be fully representative of the national char- 
acter. 


Very much less are we disposed to set our public officers 
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side by side with those of America rising in revolution, 
since we are in the midst of the hard process of recovery 
from war’s corruptions, while they shared all the inspirations 
of a righteous war’s beginning. You cannot fairly contrast 
without allowance the green and labored earth before the 
deluge with her sanded gardens and her muddied homes 
immediately after. Wait until we have, with American en- 
terprise, replaced all that was worthy of renewal; then you 
will know how much of accumulated rags and rottenness 
has been, to our salvation, swept away. 

Bearing these things in mind, we must certainly believe 
that the very fact of its continuance for a century shows the 
existence of a large amount of righteous salt in the nation. 
This salt may lose its savor; but so far it has kept us sweet 
enough to live. That its power to prevent decay must be 
strong, all must feel who realize to what a new and fearfully 
intoxicating atmosphere of unmixed freedom the American 
character has been exposed. ‘ Despotism,” says De Toc_ 
queville, “may govern without faith, but liberty cannot, 
How is it possible that society should escape destruction. 
if the moral tie be not strengthened in proportion as the polit- 
ical tie is relaxed? What can be done with a people which 
is its own master, if it be not submissive to the Divinity?” 
“One might as well expect our land to keep its climate 
and its fertility,” said our Centennial orator at Philadelphia, 
“were the globe loosened from the law which holds it in its 
orbit, as to count upon the preservation, of the delights and 
glories of liberty for a people cast loose from religion, where- 
by man is bound in harmony with the moral government of 
the world.” 

If the amount of outward observance of religion be a sure 
index to the religious character of a nation, we may, of a 
truth, congratulate ourselves upon a positive gain in relig- 
iousness within a century. There is enough of indifference 
to spiritual interests to make prophets indignant, enough of 
carelessness and mockery to stir the zeal of apostles. The 
teachers of religion are rightly uncontent with the harvest 
they reap. They naturally exalt the godliness of the first 
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settlers of America and of the founders of the republic. But 
unprejudiced figures show that religion is not losing its out- 
ward strength or relaxing its visible hold upon the American 
mind. © We delight in the growth of our population, but the 
numerical strengthening of the church has been faster and 
greater. It has been carefully estimated that, at the begin- 
ning of our Revolutionary struggle, “the whole number of 
religious organizations was less than nineteen hundred and 
fifty.” The total population is supposed to have been about 
three millions and a half. The substantial accuracy of these 
estimates assumed, our forefathers of that day had one 
church to every seventeen hundred souls. According to the 
figures of the United States census of 1870, we had, with 
thirty-eight millions of people, over seventy-two thousand 
churches. This proportion gives a church to every five hun- 
dred and twenty-nine persons. Our population has thus 
increased eleven fold, but our churches have increased 
thirty-seven fold. There is no ascertainable means of fixing 
the value of the church property in 1776, but in 1870 it had 
reached the portentous sum of three hundred and fifty 
millions. So that according to appearances De Tocqueville’s 
judgment, forty years old, is still true, and “there is no 
country in the world in which the Christian religion exer- 
cises a greater influence over the souls of men than in Amer- 
ica.” Prof. Diman seems justified in declaring that “much 
as we hear of the decay of faith, and of the growth of relig- 
ious indifference, it seems certain from this comparison that 
the positive institutions of religion have not, during the last 
century, lost their hold on the mass of the American people. 
A more zealous and liberal support has nowhere been ac- 
corded to them.” To the same effect was Prof. Christlieb’s | 
utterance at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in 
New York: “The hope of evangelical Christianity is in 
America.” 

Yet he would be a weak judge who should consider the 
question settled by the proclamation of the census returns. 
That we have Over seventy thousand church organizations 
proves conclusively, indeed, that as a people we believe in 
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religion. Our seventy-five thousands of miles of railroad no 
more conclusively show that as a people we believe in fast 
travel. But a belief in fast travel to the kingdom by the 
saving grace of multiplied church organizations is not tena- 
ble. These statistics show that here in America the organ- 
ized Church is numerically strong. That the Americans 
reared in the churches are greatly better for the influence of 
these sacred associations, who can doubt? But who will say 
that there yet prevails in our churches as a whole a type of 
religion genuinely im harmony with the fine spirit of Ameri- 
can institutions? The kind of religion taught is of more 
consequence than the number or value of the buildings in 
which it is taught. If the prevailing creed teach us to have 
faith in figures, to run with the crowd, to be self-complacent 
and spiritually content, it is a religion degraded to some of 
the worst tendencies of our national character. “The subtle 
forces of the invisible world disdain the rules of arithmetic,” 
and that “the most characteristic fact of our religious history 
is the disposition of American Christianity to aggregate 
itself under a few great denominational types,” does not 
show that the American mind has yet learned to think for 
itself in religion. The surrender to an immense organiza- 
tion of the responsibility of private thought is not an indica- 
tion that religion has penetrated to the springs of American 
life. There has been a revolt, indeed, against dogma, a re- 
volt already gone far and destined to go much farther. So 
far as this is to take away the old fear of God, and the idle 
rhetoric of an imaginary hell, so far as it is to make room 
for more grounded conclusions than Calvinism could reach, 
it is a revolt in the right direction. But, for the present, 
the sentimentalists of the pulpit preach to the crowds, and 
the sober thinkers must address themselves to the few. The 
reaction against Calvinistic thought has been a reaction 
against all thought in religion beyond the very small stock 
necessary to furnish the sweet declaimers of a Divine Love 
sunk to weak indulgence, of a so-called Gospel of Christ 
which no disciple of Jesus would recognize. For a time the 
stern preaching of a difficult righteousness and a thoughtful 
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faith must be at a disadvantage. But it has a most strong 
ally in the scientific spirit, which, turning its main emphasis 
from physical to moral law, shall yet disperse into thin air 
every external atonement and every carnal redemption,— the 
scientific spirit, which shall yet prove the superiority of char- 
acter over convulsions, of righteousness over rhapsodies. 

But turning from these partial considerations to look at 
our country growing like a single man, I am glad to believe 
that, as a nation, we have had one vital experience of religion 
the full significance of which, though yet widely unappre- 
ciated, will surely make its way by degrees into millions of 
minds, and raise the national religious thought to a higher 
plane. The new birth, not once for all, but as often as it 
shall please God, is a fact in the religious experience of the 
individual which only a superficial mind can doubt. New 
births of grace, with long reaches of growth, mark our spir- 
it’s true life. Such a new birth for the nation, I find in the 
experience of our civil war. It was a passing, with travail- 
pains, from the green conceit and the raw folly of our youth 
into maturer manhood’s self-perception and self-judgment. 
It was a change in the national temper wrought by conflicts 
without and foes within, an awesome sobering of arrogance in 
the valley of death-like shade. It was an opening of the eyes 
to a past fatuity almost unparalleled. It was an almost dis- 
mayed perception of dangers and burdens always before us. 
America became most conscious of God in those trying times. 
That we might not too easily sink back into the indifference 
of peace, new mortifications of spirit awaited us. The recent 
frauds and corruptions are but fresh reminders of the weak- 
ness of the once prevalent type of American character work- 
ing in an element of enormous temptation. The war is not 
yet over. It is not over until its debts of money and of hon- 
esty are paid, until all the streams of tendency toward the war 
have heen turned backward. From out our self-accusations 
and the many mortifications that still beset us, I, for one, 
have confidence that I hear the assured accent of as deep a 
spiritual life as America has ever known, an accent of sober- 
ness, of obligation acknowledged, of responsibility perceived, 
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of a genuine religicus faith. Do I mistake in looking for 
great effects from the mighty monitions of these last fifteen 
years? Do I err in believing that the conscience of the 
nation will never again resume its youthful, wilful blind- 
ness? Do I greatly stray from the truth when I assert my 
conviction that the spirit of America has received of late a 
most profound religious impression,— an impression which the 
next few years’ earnest study of our history will deepen and 
perpetuate? Shall it not bring us to feel that a man has or 
can have no nobler title than “servant of God”? Shall it 
not bring us, in face of figures, in spite of every excuse for 
ourselves, to a humility declining all comparison with the re- 
ligiousness of our fathers, who were such apt instruments of 
the Eternally Righteous Power in their day and generation? 
Shall not humility tell us that the very claim that we are 
more religious than our fathers is enough to cast doubt upon 
the value of a spirit which can so boast ? 

But from all comparisons of present and past, let 
my face turn toward a future for the nation, of deep- 
ening purpose and ascending life. Let me believe that 
our conversation as a people shall now be less of 
rights and more of duties, less of privilege and more of 
obligation, less of liberty and more. of law. Let me be- 
lieve that the American who shall represent America will 
have a sounder consistency than now between his thoughts 
of earth and his thoughts of heaven, between his political 
faith and his religious creed. Shall he not stand in confi- 
dence before nature and man and God, strong in his trust 
in their essential unity? Shall he not leave off affected 
humility and empty bows to God, but put on a proud sub- 
mission to the Highest? Shall he not mainly fear to sink 
freedom in license, and thus to lose those finest fruits of life 
which only law guarantees to liberty? Shall he not indulge 
the farthest and most magnanimous hopes for man’s earthly 
and post-earthly future? Shall not his eyes be eyes of cour- 
age, and his heart a heart of faith? With his mind open to 
all knowledges, and full of secular illuminations, shall not 
“old Judza’s gift of sacred fire” be also his, to make his gaze 
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turn upward, away from mammon’s idol, in worship of the 
One Spirit? Shall not knowledge and faith conspire within 
him to drive out childish things and awake and nourish the 
philosophic mind? Shall they not teach him a strengthening 
soberness of spirit, and a love for deep thoughts? Shall not 
liberty, knowledge, faith, all join to inculcate humility and 
holiness? Oh, let the voice of the prophet continue in the 
land until these things be! Let the pleading of the man of 
the spirit still be heard, until the kingdom doth thus more 
plainly appear! My country! thou shalt rise to higher 
modes of life, and be caught up into a finer thought of 
God! Thy unfeigned religion shall secure the eternal lib- 
erty of the sons of God, and,— 


“ Cast in some diviner mould, 
Let thy new cycle shame the old.” 


N. P. GmuMaAn. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE CONFERENCE AT SARATOGA. 


The experiment of holding the meetings of the National Con- 
ference at Saratoga must be pronounced entirely successful. 
Those who had feared that a second gathering at that place 
would show diminished numbers, or a falling off in interest, must 
be reassured. No larger meeting of our body has been held, nor 
ever one more harmonious in spirit or readier to respond to earn- 
est words and practical measures of Christian work. 

In good work accomplished and suggested, this meeting has not 
been equalled, we think, since that one which ten years ago pro- 
jected the system of local conferences, and raised thirty thousand 
dollars for the Meadville School. It is the first meeting, so far as 
we remember, without a theological debate, or a fluttering of de- 
nominational wings. Ephraim did not envy Judah, and Judah 
did not vex Ephraim. Not that questions of disputed doctrine 
or method were studiously avoided, but rather that in the clear 
sense of having one spirit all were content to own themselves of 
one body. 

We shall not attempt any detailed report of proceedings which 
we hope all our readers had heard an account of from the dele- 
gates of their several churches. Our denominational papers, as 
also several of the dailies, have given excellent reports. But no 
written statement can quite do justice to the spirit of good fel- 
lowship, the growing feeling of earnestness and strength, and 
what we will venture to call the emerging sense of denomina- 
tional unity and purpose, which characterized the days of the 
Conference. Mr. Hale well said in his admirable opening sermon, 
that to proclaim religion in its simplicity to the men of to-day is 
what the Unitarian churches are for. How to make that procla- 
mation effectively, how practically to embody it in the work and 
worship of our churches, how to keep conviction of it aglow in 
our own hearts and vitally active in our own lives, was the aim of 
the Conference; an aim none the less constant and assured be- 
cause the spontaneous and unmanaged purpose and endeavor of all 
who spoke, as it was also the consenting desire and delight of all 
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who heard. The meeting fulfilled the purpose for which the 
Conference was organized, in giving us clearer sight of common 
work to be done, of common truth to be rejoiced in and labored 
for together, in making us see together the practicability and 
urgency of certain good things accomplished by some among us, 
and sorely needing to be more largely attempted; and so moving 
us by a new faith and courage, and by even a sacred shame for our 
-small attempts and achievements in the past, to hope nobler and 
dare larger things henceforward, and work for them more stead- 
fastly, persistently, and gladly. 


We cannot say that the reports read on Wednesday of our 
various denominational agencies and local organizations contribu- 
ted very much to promote Unitarian complacency, or to awaken 
Christian zeal, save, indeed, by showing us large opportunities 
most insufficiently embraced. Statistics are seldom inspiring ; 
and the facts of the condition and progress of our churches cer- 
tainly do not make, on the whole, a brilliant exhibit. With alk 
the faithfulness and wisdom of those who administer the various 
departments of our church-activities we are always forced pain- 
fully to feel that the funds in their hands are wretchedly small, 
the interest of large numbers of our congregations and minis- 
ters shamefully languid, and so the results of our missionary ef- 
forts and various religious enterprises meagre and pitiful, in any 
comparison with what ought to be expected and accomplished. 
But self-knowledge is wholesome, and the time given to these re- 
ports was not unprofitably spent ; the less, as valuable suggestions, 
urgent appeals, clear, crisp statements of hopeful work that ought 
to be undertaken, abounded, even where record of accomplish- 
ment was small. And out of these things, the sense of past short- 
coming among the rest, began to grow that more earnest, de- 
termined and expectant mood which went on deepening all 
through the meetings of the Conference, and which must not 
be permitted to die out of our hearts nor out of our churches, 
now that the Conference is scattered abroad among them. 


The appeal of the Washington church, backed as 


who have specially investigated the circumstances w. 
was made, commanded the w 


and the success which attend 
large sum needed to meet this 


it was by all 
nder which it 
arm approval of the Conference ; 
ed the call for the comparatively 
appeal was very gratifyin g, not only 
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as rendering certain the accomplishment of an important and long 
desired measure, but as focussing and fixing the interest and.pur- 
pose of the meeting. We are persuaded that it is desirable to 
have at every great gathering of our body some definite, well- 
considered enterprise, some tangible practical end, presented and 
accomplished, to point to and date from and be the well-appointed 
train of enduring benefit, which all the power generated through 
essay and conference and speech and song shall conspire to 
propel. And while nothing, as we remember, was said in this 
connection of fulfilling a Centennial obligation, it can not but be 
recognized as eminently seasonable and fit to direct the special 
effort of this year to putting the church of our faith in the cap- 
ital city of the nation upon a secure and wholly respectable 
basis, thus giving it opportunity to win an adequate hearing for 
our views, and command such influence as rightfully belongs to 
them there, 


We-express our sense of the value of two of the papers pre- 
sented at Saratoga by giving them to our readers in this issue of 
the Review ; and we commend them to the careful perusal and 
study of all. Others of great value will appear in the forthcom- 
ing pamphlet report of the Conference, and will not, we trust, 
be suffered to slumber there, but be broadly circulated and their 
suggestions diligently considered. Nothing could be more de- 
lightful than the meeting on Thursday morning, the addresses of 
Drs. Ellis and Clarke, and the discussion of their topics by Dr. Eliot, 
Brooke Herford, and others. The evidence of patient thinking 
and earnest work in our body, to solve the difficult questions of 
the church and society, was to many a revelation. It was instruc- 
tive to hear of the quiet, persistent work that had been accom- 
plished in the directions of Christian charity and civilization; and 
to note the testimony concerning it, that it was attempted and 
carried out in loyalty to God, in the inspiration of Christian dis- 
cipleship, and as the true work of the Church; that the root and 
trunk of all this fair fruitage of philanthropic effort were Chris- 
tian piety and faith, religious impulse and obligation. It is worth 
while to remember this in days when many are complaining that 
the churches do not touch affairs of common life, and are quoting 
with a good deal of relish the curious statement of an eminent 
English scientist, that he had never heard a sermon which en- 
forced any of the natural virtues,— justice, truthfulness, or hu- 
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manity. One could not resist the suggestion, too, that in these in- 
stances a certain churchly and conservative administration of re- 
ligion had not, to say the least, been allowed to stand in the way 
of most earnest and efficient work for broad human interests, that 
worship had gone hand in hand with charity, and faith been the 
spring and soul of work. It is a lesson that could be further illus- 
trated, and which will bear a good deal of pondering among us. 


We are always glad when the topic of a free church, or free 
sittings in churches, is brought to the attention of our people. 
The paper of Dr. Clarke put the advantages of this system in a clear 
light, and Mr. Herford very strongly portrayed what every min- 
ister knows to be the mischievous and painful results of the other 
system, as often administered. When what is termed the busi- 
ness spirit is dominant ina church; when its privileges are all sold 
to the highest bidder, and the poor are made to feel, or suffered 
to feel, that their room is desired; when those upon whom mis- 
fortune has pressed are crowded out of a life-long church-home be- 
cause of the inevitable tax-bill; or when those of slender interest 
in religious institutions are made 1o feel that religion has therefore 
slender interest in them, harm is done to the Church, to religion, and 
to good neighborhood even, that is often serious and disastrous. It 
may be that the method illustrated in the essay of Dr. Clarke is 
not generally feasible at once, but the spirit which suggested this 
method needs to possess all the churches, if they would do any- 
thing to lessen the chasm which now separates them from the con- 
fidence and adherence of large sections of our population. We 
regret that time was not given for Mr. Powers to state fully his 
views on a subject which he had evidently studied carefully and 
on both sides; and hope that he will take an early opportunity to 
give his thoughts to the religious public. They are doubtless the 
views of a large majority of our laymen. These essays and dis- 
cussions ought to inaugurate a new era of practical efficiency and 


broad helpfulness in the administration of our churches and their 
relations to the life of the community. 


As Thursday was given to the relations of religion and life, so 
Friday was devoted to the relations of religion and thought, and 
the prevailing spirit made this profitable as the rest. Mr. Chadwick’s 
essay might well have been entitled, Essential Piety, as Illustrated 
through Science. It is wonderful how the poem of the Cosmos, 
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whether uttered, as Humboldt recognized it in the one hundred 
and fourth Psalm, from the narrower outlook of the early days of 
Hebrew faith, or chanted in the vaster temple which piety finds 
to-day in the grander Cosmos of modern science, is essen- 
tially the same song, pitched in the same key, and differing little 
in purity or sweetness, but only in the compass and fulness of the 
chords that make the larger harmony. 

We cannot characterize the addresses that followed better than 
by saying that they prolonged without disturbing the enjoyment 
of this essay. Free, fresh, vigorous, they were also in full accord 
with the positive and practical spirit of the whole Conference, a 
spirit which was constantly seeking to divine what there was 
vital, helpful, and real in principle and method, for us to take home 
to our churches, and to commend to the world. The Conference 
learned something of tolerance through learning so much of the 
earnest purpose of men of widely different antecedents and 
methods. The old scholarly traditions which yet prevail in our 
counsels are modified more and more by the freer and, in some 
respects, more direct and efficient methods of the large number of 
earnest men that are coming among us from other bodies. For 
ourselves we welcome the elements that are mingling with our 
historic stream, as insuring a more varied and therefore more 
widely efficient administration of religion, a church with broader 
foundations and more wide-embracing walls. We were not dis- 
turbed even when our apostolical brothet from Southern Illinois 
reported a revival and a protracted meeting. We have never 
been able to understand why special agencies, or that quickened 
interest which is called excitement, may not be as legitimate and 
healthful within due limits in religion, as the same things certainly 
are in business, politics, and social enterprises and reforms; nor 
why an earnest, devout, and consecrated man, actively seeking to 
commend Christian living, should not be expected to stir and 
sometimes move profoundly the religious life of a community. 


The Unitarian churches are debtors, in St. Paul’s sense, not 
only to the Greek but to the barbarian, to the learned and the 
unlearned. The experience of some among us shows that the 
fault is not in our stars —in our Unitarian doctrine or conception 
of religion,— but in ourselves, our prejudices, our daintiness, our 
slowness to use means to ends, our halfness of purpose and conse- 
cration, that we are unable to do our part in lifting the world’s 
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burden of sin and making the good news from God shine into the 
hearts and shine forth from the faces of men who now sit in 
darkness. 

A church which is to meet the conditions of this world’s work 
must surely be able not only to train saints but to redeem sinners; 
must strive to adjust the harmonies of faith and knowledge not 
alone, but to stir sluggish consciences, and arouse debased human 
will, and appeal with divine persuasion to the common life and 
heart of men. We are more than ever convinced that it is not 
another gospel, not another conception of religion, that the world 
would accept from us more gladly; but a more forceful, direct, 
and hearty administration of what we hold as simple and central 
Christianity; a less conventional and abstract, and wholly human, 
devout, and variously adapted presentation of the highest, deep- 
est, broadest faith among us. We sometimes say that the relig- 
ious ideas of most men are too crude and childish for us to reach 
them. Do we mean that we cannot minister to the religious 
wants of our own children? Do we confess failure in trying to 
make religion simple, picturesque, and attractive for them? It is 
a*miserable vanity which prompts the suggestion; or, worse, 
a refusal of the lowly conditions of all real efficiency in religious 
work, 

Besides, it is not a less thoughtful and intelligent religion 
that is needed, only a more concrete, muscular, and positive one. 
It is a mistake to suppose that there is in this country a thinking 
class in religion which is embraced within the lines of what we 
somewhat daintily term Culture. Culture, so far as it is religious, 
is rather in danger of not thinking, of yielding itself to esthetic 
influences; the religious thinking of the time is very largely done 
by the common people of the country, by the vigorous, homespun 
intelligence which is taking absolutely nothing for granted, but 
going down to the roots of every question of religion, and even of 
civilization, with a downrightness and sincerity of seeking that are 
sometimes even startling. Culture demands a religion that ap- 
proves itself to its canons of thought and taste, that has been 
balanced and filed and stamped in the mint of its somewhat con- 
ventional realm, and will even bear to have truth beaten pretty 
thin so it be smooth and polished; the homely common sense of 


our communities prefers a less elaborate form possibly, it is will- 


ing to take religious truth in nuggets, but it wants the same 
gold. 
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To do the religious thinking for the world, leaving others to 
conduct all its worship and order all its Christian work, is possi- 
ble to no body of men or angels. Thought, religious thought 
supremely, grows vague and barren when disjoined from the fel- 
lowship of piety and the life of practical Christian endeavor. 
Most religious problems, indeed, are not soluble by study and 
speculation, but only through experience. The increase of spirit- 
ual fellowship, and the growth of a common experience in Chris- 
tian endeavor and attainment, are chief among the blessings 
which the National Conference is helping us to gain. 

A sect with a fixed and bounded creed we cannot be; a Chris- 
tian Church, ministering to man’s need to find God, maintaining 
centres of Christian culture and regenerative influence among the 
communities, directing their life from the standpoint of Christian 
ethics and inspiring it from the fountains of religious joy and 
strength,— such a Church we must be, or perish. Such a Church 
we are tending, would that we were more earnestly striving, to 
become. Already we hear less of the pernicious talk of living our 
proper life in the life of other bodies, less of our pet perversion of 
the Parable of the Leaven. We are beginning to understand 
that God does not discharge us from his army when he calls new 
regiments into his service and gives them orders like our own; 
we are beginning to comprehend that no broadening use of our 
leaven in the kneading-troughs of others will save us from starv- 
ing, if we do not work it into the sweet loaves to feed our own 
and our children’s hunger. 


We cannot forbear expressing our conviction that these 
sessions of the National Conference are doing a most beneficent 
and needed work for our churches, not only in the special meas- 
ures furthered, and the spirit of piety and charity quickened and 
directed by them; but in uniting them in a closer fellowship of 
common faith and work, in developing what we hope to call 
without offence a denominational consciousness; not through any 
narrowing of dogmatic lines or inflaming of partisan zeal as 
against other churches, but through coming to understand better 
the conditions of all practical Christian work and progress among 
ourselves, by gaining a more profound respect for the several 
tendencies: of thought and work in our body, and a more com- 
plete sympathy for them so far as they are positive and reverent ; 
and so taking our place among the Christian churches of the 
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world, not mainly to destroy their isms or to build up ours, least of 
all to claim any exclusive oversight of God’s kingdom, but to 
steadily follow out the genius of our inheritance of Unitarian 
Christianity, adding to it whatsoever things are shown to us to be 
true and helpful; and whether our gains in numbers or influence 
be greater or smaller, going persistently and courageously forward 
to bear our testimony and live our witness for righteousness, 
rational piety, and Christian civilization. 


THE BULGARIAN MASSACRES. 


There is satisfaction in seeing that the public sentiment of Eng- 
land is alive at last to the atrocities of the Turkish soldiery; and 
that the conscience of that country is beginning to awake to the 
enormity of maintaining the longer rule in Europe of a power so 
impotent in civil administration, and so savagely merciless in war, 
as that of the Turk has always been, as is still demonstrating itself 
to be. How far the repudiation of Turkish debts to British creditors 
may have assisted in clearing the sight of the British public, it is 
not worth while to inquire; it is clear that the establishment of 
the long-doubted reports of shocking cruelties and wholesale 
murder by Turkish troops in the path of their advance, and 
especially in Bulgaria, have profoundly stirred the indignation and 
resentment of the popular mind, and made untenable for the pres- 
ent, and most likely forever, the bolstering policy of the British 
government, by whose aid alone the tottering despotism has sur- 
vived so long. The long terror of Russian encroachment has 
given way at last before the shame of helping to make possible 
such frightful cruelties as have lately been enacted. The Earl of 
‘Derby has yielded to the popular call for some decided change of 
policy so far as to suggest an autumnal session of Parliament : 

and Disraeli, whose shrewdness in humoring popular excitement 
seems to have, for once, deserted him, is making no headway 
against the general conviction by deploring the wickedness ‘of the 
Servian uprising. The newspapers are full of indignant remon- 
strance with the government for its tardiness and timidity ; 
speeches and pamphlets are multiplying on the subject; and Mr. 
Gladstone, to whom the eyes of England turn in any crisis, has 
spoken temperately, indeed, but most decisively, enforcing the 
popular demand, and later has published an exhaustive pamphlet 
on the subject. Turkey must forfeit all claim to the provinces it 
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has outraged and desolated; and its continuance as a Power at all 
must depend on the guaranties that can be taken for its just and 
clement rule of its Christian subjects henceforward. This is the 
position of England to-day; a position which for the first time 
does justice to her civilization, and her claim to be the freest and 
most enlightened of Huropean Powers. But the withdrawal of 
her moral support means the downfall of Turkish rule in Europe, 
unless the Porte finds unexpected friends; and to this result the 
judgment and conscience of Christendom is rapidly tending. The 
successes of his arms, and the wreaking of his savage vengeance 
upon his unhappy dependencies, cannot be permitted to extend 
the sway of the Mussulman. His presence in Europe as a 
ruler is an anachronism, and every consideration of humanity 
and civilization demands his speedy withdrawal. That the large 
Christian majority in all the provinces are also rude and igno- 
rant, often vicious and debased, makes the yoke of a foreign 
race and a hostile religion no less an injustice and an outrage. 
Whether the provinces so long oppressed will make rapid ad- 
vances in civilization, and the art of government, after the 
removal of this clog and drain upon their best life, is another 
question. The example of Greece does not warrant’ sanguine 
hopes; but on the other hand the wonderful progress of Italy 
during the past fifteen years may give encouragement to the 
friends of anew Eastern Empire. Every lover of human free- 
dom and Christian civilization must desire to have the experiment 
tried. 


SING SA ERO AMEE: 


THE CONFERENCE. 


What shall we say about our love-feast, that is not already said 
on the pages of this Aeview, and has not often come from our 
mouths, as our hearts “burned within us by the way,” when we 
were gliding along home through the valleys of Massachusetts, 
threading the depths of the earth or looking at the everlasting 
strength of the mountains? We were in akind of dream; we 
had been for a Week lifted up to a high altitude of love and 
thought, yet not “too good for human nature’s daily food.” But 
still we must descend to the work of every-day life. What could 
make this descent easier for us than the scene which stretched be- 
fore our eyes. The bracing air of the eternal hills refreshed our 
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bodies, and if we were in danger, as we looked up to their serene 
heights, of still lingering on the mount of vision, the little farm- 
houses at their feet called us down, and made us remember, in 
the homely and simple ways, the humble, daily toil, the hardships, 
the sacrifices, and the sweet rewards, — that we were disciples of 
him who said, “I am among you as one that serveth.” So, as the 
time drew near, we were ready, tenderly but cheerily, to shake 
each others’ hands, and go on our way, with a new light kindled 
in our souls, a fresher faith, a stronger hope, for this life which 
lays hold on immortality. 


BAPTIST VIEWS OF OURSELVES. 


The Baptist Quarterly contains an interesting article from the 
pen of Dr. Lincoln on “Unitarianism in New England.” The 
writer begins his article by contrasting Dr. Gannett and Dr. 
Todd, as the two most conspicuous representatives of Unitarian- 
ism and Orthodoxy. He speaks of Dr. Gannett as being a devout 
man with an erring belief which did not satisfy himself even, as 
the writer proves from quotations which he makes from early 

“journals or letters. We suppose there is no doubt that Dr. Gan- 
nett would have liked to be Calvinistic if he could. But he 
couldn’t. His nature was morbidly conscientious; he had a great 
reverence for the past, great humility in regard to himself, and the 
weight of early associations stifled his religious life and yet in- 
spired his sombre nature with awe and respect. How’honorable, 
then, how loyal to the truth, how brave he was, to come out on 
an unpopular side, when it destroyed his repose, tore his heart- 
strings, and laid the foundation, possibly, of that nervous disease 
which dampened the ardor of his whole life, though it could not 
quench it. 

In the journal or letters from which the writer quotes, Dr. Gan- 
nett, after a visit to Greenfield, in speaking of the devotional 
habits of the Calvinists, said, “ Conferences and religious meetings 
are common, and religion seems more an every-day thing than with 
us.” Does Dr. Gannett mean that religion, the principles of the 
Gospel, are carried into the business of life with them more than 
with us? Doeshe mean that those people up there in Greenfield 
loved each other better for being Calvinists, were more tender, 
delicate, honorable, self-sacrificing, in their daily lives? We think 
not, although we have no right to assert anything to the contrary. 
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But he says, whatever may be the tendencies of Unitarianism, its 
effect is to produce less apparent attention to religion. There is 
a great deal of meaning conveyed in that word apparent. He is 
only speaking of the external observances of religion. We are 
not ready here to say that we might not imitate our Orthodox 
brethren to advantage, and be more cordial and demonstrative in 
our religious affections and emotions; but we see nothing in Dr. 
Gannett’s reflections here which bears upon anything but the out- 
ward manifestation of piety. With all due respect for Dr. Todd, 
for his great zeal and devotion to what he thought the truth, we 
must say that we believe Dr. Gannett’s type of Christian charac- 
ter and actual personality is more attractive to the unprejudiced 
Christian world, of whatever name, than Dr. Todd’s. We feel 
gratified that our Orthodox friends are willing to recognize Dr. 
Gannett, an “old-fashioned Unitarian,” as a Christian. We be- 
lieve our reviewer does so, however much he may dissent from 
his views, and we are sure that. the whole religious press of New 
England bore this testimony, when the memoir by his son came 
out. There was a time when anything in the shape of Unitarian- 
ism, however conservative, was a “new fashion” not to be toler- 
ated; and although our views permeated the preaching of many a 
_venerable minister without his or his people’s suspecting it, as 
soon as these views became embodied in a party, personal ani- 
mosity. drew the lines, both sides probably did wrong, and the 
breach was made. Here Dr. Todd, the Thor with his gigantic 
hammer, comes in. We confess, without desiring to praise our 
own champion too much, that the picture which Dr. Lincoln 
drawt of Dr. Todd’s attitude towards Unitarians at Groton does 
not give us a high ideal of the graces of the Christian character, 
however much we may respect his zeal and sincerity. A man 
who had perfect confidence that he was right on such vast themes, 
without “humility or self-depreciation or morbid glooms,” who 
“dreamed not of pity or charity,” according to Dr. Lincoln, cer- 
tainly contrasts picturesquely, but not favorably, with our austere 
saint, who loved his God with such fear and trembling, lest he 
might go astray, or lead others ‘into paths of error. The writer 
speaks of the behavior of the Unitarians at that time in refer- 
ence to church property as “earthly, sensual, devilish.” We 
have no doubt they did behave badly. They were human. But 
was such an opponent as Dr. Todd calculated to allay angry pas- 
sion, by the “gentleness of Christ,” by the dignity and largeness 
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of the Gospel? Dr. Lincoln speaks of two classes of Unitarians, 
one the Henry Ware, Channing, and Gannett type, who were anti- 
Calvinists, but “loved the Bible and aimed to lead godly lives,” 
ete.3; the other type worldly, unscrupulous and domineering, and 
asks how such “a hybrid offsprmg could come from a Puritan 
parentage.” We answer that it is such an offspring as God al- 
lows all over his world, and that doctrines have very little to do 
with it, but the “Old Adam” in us all has a great deal to do with 
it. He afterwards makes three other generalizations, or lines of 
demarcation, which are more reasonable, and we think with some 
alterations might apply also to the so-called evangelical commun- 
ity: first, as we said, the Gannett, Ware, and Channing type; 
secondly, a large class who had no special religious feeling, but 
high morality, fine social qualities, and culture, but no enthu- 
siasm, etc.; thirdly, a class who joined the new sect for what it 
denied, not what it believed. They loved pleasure, hated Calvin- 
ism for its revivals and conversions, and wished to make the most 
of this life without fears of the life to come. This is, in fact, the 
world itself that the writer has drawn, in the little frame of ‘a 
Unitarian picture. It is a very fair picture, taken as a whole, but 
luckily for human nature people are not always found, or obliged 
to stay, in the places that the generalizer puts them in. The de- 
vout church-going man among us may display selfish and intoler- 
ant bigotry; the “mere” moral man may rise, in moments of na- 
tional or family need, to a mood of exalted piety and confidence 
in God. The so-called radical man, who if you talk with him will 
declare he believes nothing, will set forth perhaps in his life the 
Gospel of Christ. We don’t mean to say that it is not important 
to have right beliefs, and that truly spiritual lives must not neces- 
sarily bear the best fruit for themselves and the world, but we 
ought to be careful how we involve individuals in our generaliza- 
tions. There are all shades of character and belief, and we pre- 
sume the sincere Orthodox or Baptist preacher, however much he 
loves, and justly, the traditional forms and rites of his church, is 
obliged often, in his society, to say to a good “moral man,” ag 
Jesus did, “Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” 


But the point, however, which interests us most i 
of our growth as a body, and the cause of our slow increase, visi- 
bly, as an organized church. Dr. Lincoln thinks it owing to our 
religious opinions. It is true that a body of Christians who do 


s the question 
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not believe that the heathen will all perish everlastingly unless they 
hear and receive the Gospel in this world cannot have that terrible 
earnestness which those owght to have who do believe it; but 
practically we do not think this motive carries as much weight 
with our Orthodox friends as we should suppose. They go home 
after a missionary sermon, and eat their dinners as comfortably as 
we, although they know that with the best. they can do millions 
must be lost. But their preachers train them to give money, and 
that is what our ministers do not do. Their ministers are not 
afraid to ask for money. Our ministers are afraid to do it. No 
body of men, we believe, are more conscientious than ours. But 
they are too delicate in respect of the feelings of their parishioners. 
Undoubtedly our brethren in other denominations do not specially 
enjoy this part of their work, but they are willing to make this, 
sacrifice of their own inclinations for the sake of spreading God’s 

truth. A minister need’ only in reality keep these great causes 
~ before his people from time to time, with unabashed face, and he 
will soon find active laymen who will carry on the business for 
him. We sincerely and devoutly believe our views of Christ’s 
Gospel are as well suited to the masses of men as those of other 
bodies. See what our missionary, Mr. Douthit, is doing out West! 
The only difficulty in his way is want of money. He works hard 
himself, with noble enthusiasm, and could put men under his di- 
rection over dozens of embryo parishes, but they must be paid. 
See how Mr Jones, of Janesville, when he hears of a new lager- 
beer saloon in some charming spot on the wilds, settles right 
down there with a regular service of hymn, prayer, and sermon, 
until he draws the people in. But the workman is worthy of 
his hire. 

Another difficulty in our way is the fault of our parishes. 
They are terribly afraid of proselyting. Undoubtedly when 
people are happy in their own religious communions it is presump- 
tuous to try to draw them out into ours. But here are thousands 
of people without any religion, suffering and sinning. Shall we 
not do our part to reclaim them? Our opponents may say, “ You 
have so little personal piety yourselves that you do not think 
others need it.” That is false. We do not believe a finer type 
of devout Christians can be found than those who compose the 
organized , Unitarian churches of New England and elsewhere. 
But these very people are too reticent; too much afraid their 
left hand will know what their right hand doeth; that they shall 
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be like the Pharisee instead of the Publican. They will not speak 
to others and tell what the Lord has done for them, and so the 
Church does not spread. Our ministers preach eloquent, devout, 
and spiritual sermons, and build up pure characters to leaven SOci- 
‘ety. Our other brethren preach at the people, and drive them 
forth to work. Who can estimate, however, the influence of these 
best people among us in their various communities? But do we 
make our young people love our church by setting them to work 
like our Episcopal brethren? We have heard of a modest, able, 
but over-conscientious minister of our faith, who sometimes 
apologized for his sermon to his people, and told them they would 
probably have done better to stay at home and read a good book. 
That distrustful spirit will not spread a denomination. We would 
rather hear the most wordy plea of a sincere Methodist brother 
with his loud voice, if sincere, than such utterances as that. Let 
us not be unwilling to learn of our brethren in the other denom- 
inations. They may not like our views, but we think the time has 
gone by when they looked upon us as enemies to Christ. We are 
all trying to make men good. The extremes of any denomina- 
tion would seem far apart, although that gulf is really often more 
in name and phraseology than in reality. But the larger and 
more loving minds in all sects are coming together in unity; not 
visibly, necessarily, but with the invisible grace of God. We are 
grateful for this change in the Christian world. Dr. Lincoln gives 
us no hint of this change, but we cannot believe that in his calmer 
moments he would stand where our Orthodox or Baptist brethren 
stood, in reference to us, fifty years ago. He is writing with 
warmth on the opposite side, and describing antagonistic scenes, 
in connection with church endowments and colleges, with an 
asperity which time and more careful study of the question ought 
to have softened. When he tells us that we have not grown 
rapidly as a denomination we assent in sorrow; but life is before 
us yet. When he says our literary supremacy has ceased, we 
think he is mistaken. When he tells us that “Unitarianism has 
failed to satisfy the Christian consciousness, and has proved its 
impotence to become a religion for the people,” we do not believe 
it. “The human heart,” he says, “needs a Divine Saviour.” 
Truly so, and that mighty Saviour is our God. It needs a be- 
loved friend and brother, master even, and that one is Jesus 
Christ. We have entered into every religious denomination and 
purified its faith. We are still marching on. There are many 
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among us who are satisfied with this kind of progress. But we 
confess we love also to see a visible success. Besides, if the 
head fountain stops running, all the wide plains will in time 
cease to feel the influence. “We must not rest on what we have . 
done. We must spread out for the sake of our own vitality. 
We must take the place which rightly belongs to us among the 
visible forces of Christendom. 

M. P. L. 


THINGS ABROAD. 


A PLEA FOR UNITY. 


A recent leader in that valuable paper, the Unitarian Herald 
of England, gives utterance to some ideas which we regret to see 
advanced at this stage of Christian development. We have not 
the paper by us, but the substance of the article was, if we remem- 
ber correctly, that it was useless for us to pretend that we had 
anything in common with our orthodox brethren, except our 
human sympathies; their methods of action were different from 
ours, and, what is of more importance, their way of looking at 
religion, their faith, their personal experiences and attitude of 
mind, were diametrically opposite to our own. We grant that 
this was somewhat the case twenty or thirty years ago, as far as 
denominations were concerned, but there were always individuals 
not a few, even then, who were large enough to see that the best 
Christians of whatever name were substantially driving at the 
same thing,—namely, the evil in the world, through the spirit of 

Jesus Christ. But in these days, when not only individuals but 
; organizations are giving expression to kind emotions of fellow- 
ship, it is a pity for us to turn coldly away and say we have noth- 
ing in common with other believers. It is the old idea repro- 
duced again,— you right, I wrong, or I right and you wrong, you 
heaven and I hell, or I heaven and you hell. -We remember in 
Dr. Channing’s famous correspondence with Prof. Stuart the ter- 
rible earnestness with which the orthodox man speaks of the final 
judgment. We cannot quote from memory, but the language 
was something like this: At the bar of almighty. God we must 
appear; from the presence of the Divine Saviour, one of us must 
go forth ashamed and confounded! Which shall it be? The 
truth is, there does not seem to be the least reason why either of 
these two men should be driven from the face of the Father or 
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his dear Son. They were both laborers in the vineyard, loyal to 
their sense of right. Such word-painting from a sincere man was, 
of course, startling to. the unthinking or morbid nature. But the 
world is outgrowing these logical lines in religion. The pure 
truth is undoubtedly a gem to be eagerly sought, but there are so 
many varying reflections from her face that each one of us can see 
the fractions of light that we love best, and because we often stum- 
ble in darkness, we must not forget that we all have glimpses of 
the same treasure. 


ANOTHER LOSS IN SWITZERLAND. 


Prof. Viollier, of ZL’ Alliance Liberale, Geneva, whose name we 
have already seen on these pages, gives us tidings of the death of 
the distinguished Doctor and Professor Jean-Charles Coindet, 
member of the Consistory, and President of the Genevese section 
of the Liberal Christian Union. He was born at Geneva in 1796, 
where his father was a distinguished physician. The son was 
educated in the medical schools of Paris and Edinburgh. He 
devoted himself to the treatment of the insane. He had a large 
practice among Catholics, as well as Protestants, and was at the 
head successively of various hospitals in Switzerland. He was a 
sagacious observer, says M. Viollier, and studied into the internal 
and external causes of morbid diseases. He was much interested 
in the nervous affections of women and children, attached himself 
to his patients, and followed them up after their recovery with 
sympathetic interest. He loved the philosophical meditations of 
Socrates and Plato, and read Horace and Virgil with much 
delight. He made collections of autographs, medallions, and 
pictures, and was almost an artist himself. But most of all, says 
M. Viollier, was he a patriot. He assisted at the foundation of 
the Helvetic Society of Natural Sciences, and foresaw that this 
society would lead the way to a federal union which should take 
the place of divided ‘cantons. He accepted, at his own cost, all 
the great political changes which resulted in the enfranchisement 
of the country, and when he in old age was about to lay down his 
cares, the contest in the Protestant Church came up. Coindet was 
again aroused. “He was too much cultivated and too spiritual,” 
says M. Viollier, “to accept irrational ideas of religion in opposi- 
tion to the permanent laws of Nature, and yet at the same time 
too religious, too much a friend of truth, to withdraw from the 
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historical realities of the religion of Jesus.” But he had never 
dreamed that there was any chance that his own private faith 
would become national. Yet when the hour came he did not 
hesitate; he allowed himself, with modesty and firmness, to be 
put at the head of.the movement; and the physician, the savant, 
the man of letters, became a reformer. “What great events,” says 
M. Viollier, “transpired between 1870 and 1876! Catholic 
reform, Protestant reform, Constitutional State reforms,—there 
was a new future dawning for Switzerland!” Coindet never 
wavered, His voice was feeble, so that he could not speak much 
in public, but he considered carefully all these great questions. 
He rejected scientific materialism and-also ecclesiastical dogma- 
tism. “The liberal Christian,” he wrote in a periodical, “must 
always repel those doctrines of the Church which go against our 
natural instincts in regard to the justice and goodness of the 
Supreme Being.” He was so thoroughly a patriot that he would 
not accept at any price the spiritual and political servitude with 
which Geneva was threatened by the extreme orthodox and 
ultramontane party. “He died,” says M. Viollier, “in perfect 
peace, with words of love for all who approached his bed. Not 
one regret, in full confidence that all would be well. He had felt 
already the power of eternal life in the spirituality of the soul, in 
the sublime words of Jesus, in the wonderful works of God, and 
he saw it still in his last moments on earth.” He will long have 
an honored place in the history of Geneva. 


We received a letter during the summer from M. Charruaud, 
editor of Za Libre Recherche, at Paris. Since then new events 
have transpired; the great Conference for pacification has been 
held at Nismes, and, we are sorry to say, his prognostications have 
proved true, in the failure to bring about a union of the orthodox 
and liberal parties. M. Charruaud needs help in order to sustain 
his review, and we hope before the end of the year to be able to 
send out some assistance from generous friends among us. We 
’ translate a portion of his letter. 


Here in France, from the religious point of view, things are about the 
same as when I last wrote. Our church at this moment is trying to find 
some way to a reconciliation between the two parties. For myself, I do 
not believe much in the possibility of such a reconciliation, The two 
fractions of French Protestantism are divided by such different principles, 
and they have such different methods. The orthodox principle of abso- 

14 
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lute authority in matters of faith, embodied in a confession of faith, 
cannot exist side by side with that liberal principle which emancipates 
_ the conscience, and which can only regard as true and efficacious that 

religion to which the conscience freely adheres. It is a pity that we did 
not have a fair division at the beginning, but our connection with the 
State makes it necessary for us to wait for the government to act.... 
We should be very glad if you could send us some American correspond- 
ence for our review, in regard to the great Exposition at Philadelphia. 
You have, perhaps, had some religious reunions there, an account of 
which would be very interesting to our readers, who are always gratified 


to read letters from abroad.... 
Ma OP. is 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Seventh Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massa- 
chusetts. January, 1876. Boston: Wright & Potter. 


The oftice of the physician is not confined merely to the cure of 
diseases, but extends to the study of their causes, and how to pre- 
vent them. Scientific investigation has shown that many dis- 
eases arise from the unfavorable conditions in which people live, 
and their ignorance of the simplest sanitary laws. Change those 
conditions, spread a knowledge of those laws, and have them 
obeyed, and there will be health instead of sickness. Pure air 
and water are factors ,essential to health; yet thousands are tak- 
ing poison in every breath they draw, and every drop of water 
they drink, and often when they think they have taken every pre- 
caution to the contrary; and a whole class of diseases has come 
to be known as filth-diseases because they follow naturally from 
the poisoning of the air and water which accompany civilization, 
and the gathering of people in villages and cities. Nor is it the 
poor alone who suffer; the rich who can introduce every modern 
convenience into their fine houses, often, through lack of the sim- 
plest precautions, bring, in this way, the seeds of death into their 
very bed-chambers. 

Since the State Board of Health was established, much has 
been done to spread the knowledge of sanitary laws; many 
extended inquiries have been carried on by its agents, the causes 
of disease have been sought out, and, when possible, removed, and 
measures of prevention recommended wherever needed. The 
various reports of the Board constitute an invaluable library of 
reference on matters pertaining to public health, to which each 
year adds something. The people appreciate its services more 
fully as time passes, and feel that the investigation it stimulates, 
and the results that come from its inquiries, more than justify its 
existence, and are a full return for the moderate cost of its main- 
tenance. 

The present report is as valuable as any of its predecessors. It 
possesses a special interest at this time because it is largely occu- 
pied with a discussion of the questions of drainage and sewerage ; 
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which it was said last winter were the frequent topic of conversa- 
tion of cultivated men and refined women in the best Boston 
circles, because they were suggested by a great and growing evil 
confronting the city, by which any household might be affected, 
to be removed at once by the most effective and comprehensive 
plans. 

More than two-thirds of the volume is taken up by three 
reports made by Mr. J. P. Kirkwood, Dr. F. Winsor, and Dr. C: 
L. Folsom, Secretary of the Board, and the conclusions of the 
Board ‘from these reports, in compliance with an act passed by 
the legislature of 1875, instructing the Board of Health, or agents 
employed by it, to investigate methods of drainage and sewerage 
of the cities and towns of the State, especially with regard to the 
pollution of rivers, ponds, ete., by such drainage, and to devise a 
method for properly draining such cities and towns, avoiding the 
pollution of rivers and ponds, as well as interference with the 
health and rights of one another; and also to advise the best 
methods of disposing of the sewage. 

Mr. Kirkwood examined the river-basins of the State; his 
investigations are given in detail, accompanied by maps of each 
basin, analyses of water taken from different parts of each river, 
and a careful statement of the sources from, and the extent to, 
which each suffers pollution. 

Dr. Winsor endeavored to ascertain the amount of evil exist- 
ing in the State from our present method of disposing of our 
filth. In this paper, the merits of different systems of earth- 
closets, and their value in comparison with water-closets, is con- 
sidered at some length. Inquiries were addressed to different 
towns to find how many had introduced water, and had any sys- 
tem of sewers, and if they had not, how their sewage was disposed 
of, and a comparison is made of the results derived from the 
answers. 

Dr. Folsom considers the subject of disposal of sewage. This 
paper contains the result of inquiries into the methods adopted by 
various European cities, which he visited fer the purpose, to dis- 
pose of their sewage, and descriptions of various sewage farms, ac- 
companied by plans and illustrations. It appears from these reports 
that at present comparatively little Sewage gets into our ‘streams, 
that of the five rivers which have their basins in the State only 
one 1s so polluted as to demand immediate legislative action ; that 
no general system of Sewerage can be adopted applicable to all 
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towns, because local considerations must be taken into account; 
that the only general principles that can be laid down are that 
each city and town must dispose of its own filth, and that it ought 
to be removed within twelve hours; that the water-carriage sys- 
tem is most in favor, most convenient, least objectionable, most 
advantageous in a sanitary view; that in connection with this, 
irrigation with the sewage while fresh is to be preferred, and if 
properly managed would not be dangerous to health; that the’ 
sewage of some of the cities and larger towns should be dealt 
with in a manner different from the present, and that it would be 
best to have some central advisory authority on whose recom- 
mendations legislation should be based. 


De la Condition de la Femme dans la Famille Athénienne au 
Ve et au IVe Siecle. Par R. Lallier, Ancien EHleve de 
? Ecole normale Supérieure, Agrégé des Lettres, Docteur es 
Lettres. Paris: Ernest Thorin. 


The statements and revelations of this calm discussion of the 
condition of woman in the most cultivated society of ancient 
Greece ought to lessen the enthusiasm for the refined Greek 
Paganism which some distinguished advocates of “women’s 
rights,” in our land, are forward to avow. Low as was the place 
of woman in Galilee and Judea, it was lower still in the very 
religious city where Paul saw so many altars. Woman here, 
if we may trust the orators and the dramatists, was not much 
more than a chattel. She was trained in ignorance, and kept in 
seclusion. She was’given in marriage by her father or brother, 
without any care for her own wish or choice. She could be 
repudiated by the caprice of her husband, and had no remedy 
from the law or from public opinion. She gained nothing in 
influence or comfort by keeping moral purity, for the courtesan 
had a far move brilliant lot than the honest wife and mother. 
Indeed, the only use of a lawful wife was to be the mother of 
Greek men. Lacking that merit and privilege, she was a nuisance 
and a trial. M. Lallier has tried his best to show the condition of 
the Athenian woman in a favorable light, and contradict the 
libels heaped upon women by the comic writers, to vindicate 
them from the charge that they are prattling, intriguing, lying, 
malignant.sensualists. But he has to confess that the position of 
women in Athens was not only greatly inferior to that of women 
in modern Christian households, but also of women in the Roman 
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Empire and Republic. Even the woman of the liad and Odyssey 
appears to better advantage than. the woman of Euripides and 
Menander, of Isaeus and Lysias. The wives of the statesmen, 
soldiers, and philosophers of the most cultivated city of the 
ancient world were only one degree above the women of a Turk- 
ish or Egyptian harem. 

It may be objected to M. Lallier’s conclusion that his range of 
study does not seem to be wide, that his illustrations are taken 
from a few sources, and not enough for a safe generalization. 
But he has selected the best. If the number of authorities had 
been greater, the result would have been more mortifying to the 
advocates of paganism. More testimonies would only show the 
life of the Athenian matron as more desperate and doleful. She 
had not the comfort of the Spartan mother in rejoicing over the 
valor of her sons. And she had not the compensation of the 
Christian devotees in excessive zeal for religious rites. In this 
demonstration of woman’s work and joy in ancient Athens, relig- 
ion has a very small part. We hardly hear of it. It is too 
important a matter to be given to an inferior sex. Needle-work 
and child-bearing seem to be the sum and substance of honest life 
for the purer sisters of Phryne and Aspasia. 

M. Lallier’s discussion is well arranged and proportioned. He 
starts from the work of Xenophon, which shows the early prepara- 
tion of woman for life in the house of a husband. Then, in suc- 
cessive chapters, he speaks of the wife as mistress of the house; 
the wife during her husband’s absence, which was apt to be long, 
with uncertainty of his return; the wife abandoned and sent 
away by her husband; the adulterous wife; the wife compelled to 
expose and abandon her children; the wife living with relatives ; 
step-mothers and divorce; and the condition of widowhood. He 
is not the first to make special treatment of the subject. Within 
the last dozen years, several works on this theme have appeared 
from the French press, notably those of Desjardins on The Con- 
dition of Woman in the Athenian Civil Law ; of Gide on the 
Private Condition of Woman in Ancient and Modern Law s 
and the bright study of ancient life, The @reek Woman, by 
Mademoiselle Clarisse Baden. Lallier’s style is not ambitious, 
but his shrewd remarks have sometimes a quaint and almost 
grim humor. He says, for instance, that the Athenian, even 
when he respected and loved his wife, did not know her ; that a 
jealous wife, even in wreaking her vengeance upon the faithless 
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husband whom she loves, tries to mitigate its results and make it 
less severe; that Euripides in. his picture of the interviews of 
Andromache and Hermione really gives to the women of his 
time a lecture on their conjugal duties; that the quarrels between 
the old couple, Laches and Sostrata, in the play of Terence, only 
show how really fond they are of each other; that when an 
Athenian puts away a barren wife, he does really a patriotic and 
religious duty! 


Commenting and Commentaries. Lectures Addressed to the 
Students of the Pastor’s College; together with a List of the 
best Biblical Commentaries and Expositions. By Charles H. 
Spurgeon. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1876. Price $1.25. 


Devoutly Orthodox and Baptist in doctrine, Spurgeon is, not- 
withstanding, worthy the study of the most liberal preachers. 
There is often a pithy marrow in his sentences, which when he 
sets himself to making aphorisms, as in John Ploughman’s Talk, 
causes him to rank, as an utterer of proverbs, among the best. 
He has, too, the manly robustness of the middle-class Englishman, 
and his preaching and praying are baptized in a living Christian 
faith. These qualities appear in the volume before us. Although 
neither in scholarship nor in intellectual breadth is Spurgeon 
qualified to pronounce on the learning of many commentaries, 
his spiritual tact makes him a good judge of their edifying qual- 
ity, and his shrewd common-sense pricks many a bubble of empty 
words. His own standard of measurement, and the limitations 
of his ideal, are indicated by his giving the first place among 
commentaries to Matthew Henry, as “most pious and pithy, 
sound and sensible, suggestive and sober, terse and trustworthy.” 


The Hulsean Lectures for 1874. Sin as Set Forth in Holy Scrip- 
ture. By George M. Straffen, M. A. New York: E. P. Dut- 


ton & Co. 1876. $1.00. 


In this small volume the author has printed several sermons 
which have no marked characteristics. The quotations from 
Scripture are numerous, and there are not a few from patristic 
sources showing reading and scholarship; but the lectures are 
unusually dry and juiceless, and the chief reason for embalming 
them in type seems to be that so it is enjoined i in the foundation 
which prescribes for the delivery of the Hulsean Lectures year by 


year. 
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Mercy Philbrick’s Choice. No Name Series. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers. 1876. e 

This book is a novel only in the sense that George Eliot’s books 
are novels. The story is subordinated to showing the inevitable 
working out of opposing moral forces. The characters, well- 
drawn as some of them are, are hardly more than dial-point- 
ers on the clock of fate. Of dramatic motive there is more 
than enough. The peril to soul and life of even the purest attach- 
ments unavowed to the world would seem to be a large part of it; 
and yet more the inevitable separation which diverse standards of 
moral uprightness and honor sooner or later put between the most 
ardently united souls. The interest of the book turns mainly on 
the events connected with the latter of these lessons, but the situ- 
ation described is an exaggeration of all probabilities. Here is a 
man whose main fault seems to be an undue sacrifice of himself 
to a selfish, disagreeable, bed-ridden mother, a man kind-hearted, 
honorable, and generous in many ways, who yet forces a wretched 
old woman out of her home into the almshouse by foreclosure of 
mortgage, and finding three thousand dollars hidden in the fire- 
place of the house so coming into his possession, coolly appropri- 
ates it without the slightest misgiving as to his right; and who is 
not only unmoved in this judgment by the horror and agony of 
the woman he loves more than his life, but is absolutely unshaken 
as to the desirableness of keeping it by her entreaties that for her 
sake, if not for right’s sake or shame’s, he should restore it. No 
amount of education in concealment, or of moral color-blindness, 
will account for such an act in such a man. To say nothing of 
its stupidity, the man who could have done it must have been 
before and after a greatly worse man than is portrayed in this 
story. We should say, too, that the book goes on thirty years 
after itis done. The actors are followed far into the streets on 
their separate ways after all the play is ended and the curtain 
rung down. 

We have made these criticisms because the book seems to 
us worth criticism; because thoughtful, vigorous, and healthful 
in the main; and though unequ 
of much power and beauty. The poems, largely sonnets, scat- 
tered through the book are more than readable, are often strik- 
ing. The advertisement Says that it is “from the pen of a well- 
known and successful writer of fiction.” We have carefully gone 
over the slender list of writers of fiction “well-known” at our 
table, but in vain. We give up the conundrum, and echo the 
query of the title-page, “Is he [she] a great Unknown?” 


ally written, containing passages 
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On Dangerous Ground; or, Agathas Friendship. By Mrs. 
Bloomfield Moore. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


The author of this book has undoubtedly written from good 
motives, her object being to warn young men and women from 
indulging in intimate friendships which are not intended to end 
in marriage. We agree with her mostly in her views, as such 
acquaintances, with rare exceptions, end in unhappiness to one, if 
not both, of the parties. The author of this book has brought 
many characters upon the scene, and most of them are married or 
single persons who are in love with other persons’ husbands or 
wives. The writer, we know, disapproves of it all, but her disap- 
proval is not so evident in the book as to make much impression, 
we fear, on the youthful reader. We think most innocent young 
persons would be bewildered by such a maze of intrigue, and 
those who are not would, perhaps, be excited by the social scenes 
in this book to seek in society the dangerous attractions which 
the author wishes them to avoid. If these scenes are true to any 
considerable portion of American society, they ought, perhaps, to 
be depicted as a warning, but the work needs to be done by a 
very careful hand. 


The New Abolitionists. A Narrative of a Year’s Work. By Mrs. 
Josephine E. Butler. Speeches of the Right Hon. James Stans- 
field, M. P., on the Contagious Disease Acts. Three Articles 
on these Acts reprinted from the London Inquirer. London. 
1875. 


These books and pamphlets show us what wise, influential, 
and delicate persons are doing to reform the bad legislation of 
Europe and this country. This book of Mrs. Butler, a lady well 
known for her heroism in the cause of truth, is a collection of 
familiar letters written by herself from abroad, and showing in a 
touching manner her untiring labors in this cause, her discourage- 
ments, her sacrifices, and her enthusiasm. This courageous woman 
seems to have aroused a kindred feeling against this social evil in 
the breasts of some of the best men and women at Milan, Rome, 
Geneva, Paris, and many smaller places. Such men as M. De 
Pressensé, M. Hyacinthe, Humbert, Monod, etc., have shown 
active sympathy with Mrs. Butler. Opposition was made by city 
authorities everywhere, but societies were formed by philanthropic 
people, who have in a great measure overcome prejudice. Many 

15 ; 
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so-called religious people were horrified at the movement, but she 
found the medical men of Switzerland singularly free from 
warped judgments. Workingmen of Italy and France formed 
organizations, and England has sent an address to the Continent. 
The movement is reaching as far as Canada and India, and we 
ourselves received in Boston the past spring a delegation of gen- 
tlemen who came from England to confer with our philanthro- 
pists on this subject. These letters of Mrs. Butler are lighted up 
with touches of family affection and emotions of friendship for 
her fellow-workers abroad and at home, while at the same time 
they reveal a sensibility to the noble scenery around her as she 
travelled, which indicates that those women who feel called upon 
by God to handle painful and unlovely themes lose none of their 
delicacy, but are rather the more purified for their work. 


The True Order of Studies. By Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 


Dr. Hill’s well-known address on the “Hierarchy of the 
Sciences ” forms the basis of this rich and suggestive little treat- 
ise. It contains the theory of education which one of our wisest 
and most experienced educators has worked out as the result of 
an unusually wide familiarity with different branches of knowledge, 
and a careful study of the minds with which the teacher has to 
deal. Starting with the child at the first beginning of intellect- 
ual consciousness, he takes up in their logical order the studies to 
which the pupil will proceed as his powers expand; and the dis- 
cussion of each study is full of light on the true method of teach- 
ing it. No teacher, and no intelligent parent, can fail to be 


greatly quickened by the thoughtful perusal of these fruitful 
pages. 


Oration at the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Battle of 
Green Hill, King Philip’s War. Delivered in Sudbury, Mass., 


April 10, 1876, by Edward J. Young. Boston: Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co. 


This is one more of those Interesting anniversaries which are 
occurring everywhere in this year of our history. This oration is 
full of quaint memories, Indian scenes, and the good old ways of 
our forefathers, in a town long celebrated in prose and verse. The 


pamphlet is handsomely printed, with a few charming illustra- 
tions. ; 


ee 
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Benjamin Franklin. By John 8. C. Abbott. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


The veteran author states in his preface that this in the fifty- 
fourth volume which he has published, all written with the pur- 
pose of making men happier and better. Although we might not 
agree with his estimate of the effect of one or two of these works, 
as, for example, his volume on the Buccaneers of the Spanish 
Main, there can be no doubt that this sketch of Franklin, the 
typical American, is well and justly drawn, and is a useful and 
instructive book for the young. Without extenuating his faults, 
it does justice to the virtues as well as the gifts of the wonderful 
printer’s boy, and uses very well the rich material which lay ready 
to hand in the Autobiography and in Mr. Parton’s enthusiastic 
life of his patron saint. 


The Doctrine of Prayer ; its Utility and its Relation to Provi- 
dence. By P. H. Mell, D.D. LL.D., Professor of Ethics and 
Metaphysics in the University of Georgia. New York: Shel- 
don & Co. 1876. Price 60 cents. 


A little book, belonging rather to the “literature of edification ” 
than to that of instruction. It will help those “orthodox” Trini- 
tarians who feel no difficulties in the subject of which it treats, 
and will remind them of familiar passages of Scripture, on which 
it is largely based; but those who seek a strong grasp of the 
theme in its speculative aspects and a thorough grapple with 
modern perplexities will be disappointed. The mistake of un- 
dertaking to answer Tyndall in an off-hand page or two which 
leaves no room for the strength of the argument is serious, espec- 
ially when it is joined with an equally rapid defence of Geo. 
Muller’s method at Bristol. 


Poems. Moreton. Miscellaneous Poems; Stories for Children; 
The Warden’s Tale, and Three Eras in a Life. Philadelphia: 


Porter & Coates. 


These poems are not marked by original power, but the versifi- 
cation is pleasing, and the spirit thoroughly good. They indicate 
an earnest and sincere nature, and a fervent religious faith free 
from cant or sentimentality. Some of the household poems 
reveal pictures of domestic affections which do honor to the 
writer and the subjects of them. The whole collection leaves a 
pure and wholesome influence upon the mind of the reader, 
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Is Eternal Punishment Endless? Answered by a Restatement 
of the Original Scriptural Doctrine. By an Orthodox Minis- 
ter of the Gospel. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 1876. 


An earnest, religious, and able discussion of this serious theme. 
The special significance of the work, however, will be found in 
‘the source from which it comes. It is one of the many indica- 
tions of the fermentation of thought within the enclosure of the 
orthodox churches; and it is a sign of the times, that modifica- 
tions of the old beliefs, which in the fathers of the Unitarian 
movement were banned as heresy, now find a foothold where once 
they were shut out. The book will undoubtedly help to Chris- 
tianize a doctrine which is still held in a semi-pagan way by a 
large part of Christendom. 


Massachusetts Family Bank. (Supplement to Woman’s Jour- 
nal.) 


A circular, showing that this bank “aims to be peculiarly, 
though not exclusively, the bank of the laborers.” When a cor- 
poration has such names at the head as Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, 
and others, we may be sure of its upright basis. The circular 
contains papers on the “Gold Basis,” the “Labor Question,” “Life 
Insurance,” and quotations from the Hon. Josiah Quincy, who 
has interested himself so much in the working-classes. 


Through the Year. Thoughts Relating to the Seasons of Nature 
and the Church. By Horatio W. Powers, Rector of St. John’s 
Church, Chicago. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1875. 


The great desire for practical sermons is happily met by these 
discourses which, prepared for special seasons, are well adapted 
to general use. Liberal in tone, they are pervaded by an earnest, 
hopeful spirit. Written in a simple style, apparently for ordi- 
nary parish ministrations, they deal with the highest themes, and 
will quicken and inspire the thoughtful reader. 


A Statement of Unitarian Belief, By Rev. George W. Cutter. 
Boston: George H. Ellis, ate 1376. a ta 


This is a simple and clear statement of Unitarian views; and 
although no one tract can comprehend the vari 
thought among us, we are always gl 
belief circulated, as each new pamphle 
some doubter and confirm his faith. 


ous phases of 
ad to have these outlines of 
t may fall into the hands of 
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Recent German Theological Literature. 


1. There are some works in which very great labor makes very 
little show in its results. Such are examinations of ancient texts 
in Greek and Hebrew. A specimen of this kind is the work of 
Herr Johann Hollenberg, only twenty pages quarto, and yet repre- 
senting months of careful study and comparison (der Character 
der alexandrinischen Usbersetzung des Buches Josua und ihr 
textkritischer Werth). It attempts to judge the exact worth of 
the Alexandrine translation of the book of Joshua, not only what 
the genuine text of the book is, but in what respect it is worse or 
better than the Hebrew. Labors of this kind are fundamental, 
and make the basis of all other “Bible work.” Until the text is 
adjusted, the commentary is impertinent and misleading. 

2. Herr B. Neteler thinks that the time demands a new version 
of the Hebrew prophets, to be illustrated by the Assyrian dis- 
coveries which witness so strongly the truthfulness of the inspired 
writers. In this spirit he issues the translation of the book of 
Isaiah (das Buch Isaias, aus dem Urtext tibersetzt). He refuses 
the critical verdict which breaks the book into parts, and he 
knows nothing of an earlier and a later Isaiah. His translation is 
spirited and independent in its expression, varying from the style 
as much as from the renderings of Luther’s translation. The 
commentary is full of matter, and brings in all that the researches 
of travellers and the ruins of Assyria and Chaldea have added to 
our knowledge of ancient history. Its worst fault is its connec- 
tion of the Hebrew fervors with the historical facts in the story 
of the Christian Church. Neteler finds that Isaiah prophesies the 
epochs of Christian history,— the small beginnings, the disastrous 
schisms, and the final reunion of the Church of Christ. Dr, Cum- 
ming will take comfort in this interpretation of Magog. 

3. The Latin study of Dr. Rodolfus Smend, on “ Moses among 
the Prophets” (quidnam Prophet saeculi noni et octavi de 
religionis Israeliticcee moribus, et institutis eorumque origine et 
antiquitate prodant), is an admirable instance of German patience, 
ingenuity, and enthusiasm in a critical question. Dr. Smend by 
no means consents to the destructive opinions of Kuenen, Hitzig, 
Merx, and the writers of the rationalistic school. He insists that 
the worship of Jehovah was from the time of Moses always strong 
in Israel, and that the people never had any other national God. 
The prophets most carefully examined are Hosea, Micah, and 
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Amos, but Isaiah and the others are not left aside. He promises 
another dissertation, in which the book of Duhm, which we noticed 
in this Review a year ago, will be examined. We have no space 
here to cite any of the nice critical points which Dr. Smend 
makes, but can commend the book, apart from its subject-matter, 
as fascinating in its graceful, flowing, and idiomatic Latinity, quite 
as good as that of Erasmus. 

4, Esra, Nehemia, und Esther, three books on which Dr. Fr. 
W. Schultz has spent his strength in a solid volume of three hun- 
dred and ten pages, have been restored in our time to the honor 
of which they were deprived in the Jewish esteem. Without 
these Ketuvim, the critics tell us now, we should have had no 
Torah or Nebiim, no law or prophets. The work for these books 
which Schultz has done is not of the highest value. He has not 
made the time of composition or the relation of these books to 
the Chronicles any clearer. The homiletic part is much better 
than the critical,—as, indeed, we may affirm of most of the 
treatises in Lange’s ponderous work, which this commentary at 
last finishes. The chief merit of that huge mass of Biblical lucu- 
bration is, that it gives inexhaustible material for sermons, and 
assists the sluggish brains of the despairing preachers. 

5. Another (Bibelwerk fiir die Gemeinde) popular Bible and 
Commentary appears in Bielefeld and Leipsic, under the editorial 
charge of Dr. Rudolf Friedrich Grau, who is theological professor 
at Kénigsburg. He has learned theologians to assist him, whose 
orthodoxy is unimpeachable. The first part of the New Testa- 
ment, just issued, is given to the Gospel of Matthew. The reader 
is not troubled here by much critical discussion. The theory is 
the well-worn one that Matthew, the publican, wrote the Gospel 
originally in the Aramaic tongue, and for the Jewish people 
that it is of early date, and has prior claim as evangelical author- 
ity. The variations in the version are comparatively few, and 
Luther’s text is almost slavishly followed. The commentary, like 
that of our own Dr. Morison, and of Olshausen before him, is in 
. the form of a connected narrative, a sort of paraphrase, though in 
suggestiveness it bears no comparison to the thoughtful words of 
Olshausen. The style is popular. It is pious in its claim, and is 
published by the special favor of God. The pages of the cover 
are filled by the favoring welcomes to the work of the orthodox 
superintendents and divines, 


6. Dr. Willibald Beyschlag is as famous for his small books in 
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Germany as was our own Henry Ware in this country. He loves 
to print small monographs. His last book is entitled @riechen- 
thum und Christenthum in ihrer ersten Wechselivirkung. Die 
ersten deutschen Christen. These two essays are both brilliant 
and glowing in style, but somewhat “sensational,” if we may use 
an epithet now so popular. The antithesis between the Greek 
and the Christian thought and their interchanges is shown in the 
sketch of the Christians at Corinth, and the relation of Paul to 
the people of that luxurious city. In the second essay, “the first 
German Christians” appear as the Galatians! The Galatian letter 
of Paul seems to him “the first fragmentary chapter of German 
church history,”- and prophetic of the future church history of 
the whole German nation! This is a rather fantastic twisting of 
the ethnological theory of the origin of the Gauls. The rhetoric 
of Herr Beyschlag runs away with his sound judgment. 

7. In these days of reasoning about the method and purpose of 
creation, it is pleasant to compare the arguments of the early 
Christian time with the pleading of the preachers against the 
naturalists. The discussions of our own time are anticipated in 
the arguments of Origen against Celsus, which Dr. August Kind 
examines and judges in his learned tract, Teleologie und Natural- 
ismus in der altchristlichen Zeit. He brings out the fact, which 
is almost a law of such disputes, that what seems to Celsus con- 
clusive proof of his theory seems to Origen equally conclusive 
proof of his theory. Design and no-design rest upon the same 
phenomena, and either plea seems to be warranted. Unfortu- 
nately, in this ancient dispute, the allegorizing church father is 
the reporter of the words of the scientific sceptic, and we cannot 
be sure that the words are reported correctly. Even with this 
reservation, some will see and say that Celsus has the best of the 
argument. The tract is illustrated by notes from the Greek 
original, and is introduced by excellent and judicious historical 
remarks. 

8. Part first of the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, the 
specimen number of the forty-ninth year of this moderately ortho- 
dox review of theological studies, is as solid and instructive, 
some may say as heavy, as the numbers of that respectable publi- 
cation have been for half a century. A long article of eighty 
pages goes over the arguments for the being of God, metaphysical, 
moral, and ‘teleological, exposing their weakness in the light of new 
science, yet maintaining the theory as stoutly as ever. Another 
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learned paper of thirty-eight pages discusses the question of the 
date and time of the Last Supper and the Crucifixion of Jesus, 
attempting to reconcile the account of John with that of the 
Synoptics, and identifying the Supper with the Passover Meal. 
No new light is brought out from the careful examination. Then 
there is a fac-simile of the “Quedlinburg Fragment” of the old 
Italic version, a short passage of the first book of Samuel, with a 
very interesting explanation of the script and text. “King Phul” 
is identified in a very recondite argument, not too long for 
American patience. And there are two long book reviews, of 
Voigt’s Fundamental Dogmatics, and of Giltzs Christian 
Ground Truths. 

9. Of making universal lexicons there is no end among the 
Germans. Before one is ended another is begun. And there has 
just come to us from Ztirich Schmidt’s Nachschlagebuch tiber alle 
Zweige des menschlichen Wissens und fir alle Stinde, Heft. 
The whole work will be in fifty parts and in four thick volumes 
of eight hundred pages each, in double columns, closely printed. 
The first part goes less than half way through the letter“A” A 
new part is promised about once ina fortnight or three weeks. 
Most of the articles are exceedingly short, and some titles are 
conspicuous by their absence. The proportion of space is not of 
the wisest. Four times as many lines are given to the “Acta 
Sanctorum” as to the “Acta Apostolorum.” The notice of 
“ Adam,” in thirty-four lines, is excellent, though it is not half as 
long as either of the notices of the American Presidents Adams, 
father or son. The famous Abelard has only a short paragraph. 
It is amusing to notice that the only one of the numerous Ameri- 
can “Abbotts” mentioned in this lexicon is the Rev. “John 
Stevens Cabot Abbott,” and that his most famous work is said to 
be The Mother at Home (die Mutter im Hause). 

10. The work of Emil de Laveleye is a French one, and the 
excitement caused by its publication in Belgium some two years 
ago is already over in that land. But the German translation 
(Protestantismus und Katholicismus im thren Beziehungen zur 
Freiheit und Wohlfahrt der Volker) comes opportunely in the 
present quarrel of Russia and Rome. ‘The facts here gathered to 
show the contrast in the progress and freedom of Catholic and 
Protestant States are very significant. The book is a warning 


The translator, who is very competent, is the well-known J. C 
Bluntschli, 
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THE BRITISH IN NEW YORK. 


From the familiar story of the British in Boston, we are 
led naturally by their own career, and also by circumstances 
of similarity and of contrast, to speak of the British in New 
York. The British army, after about ten months’ stay, 
evacuated Boston, March 17, 1776, and the fleet in which 
they sailed, after touching at Halifax, appeared at Sandy 
Hook on the morning of June 29. There it was*soon rein- 
forced by the fleet of Sir Peter Parker with Sir Henry 
Clinton’s defeated army from before Fort Moultrie, South 
Carolina, and by fleets from Florida, the West Indies, and 
the Mediterranean,—a long array, closing August 12 with 
the arrival of six men-of-war convoying eighty-two trans- 
ports, which contained seven thousand eight hundred Hes- 
sians. That was surely a great sight which was to be seen 
on those pleasant summer days between Sandy Hook and 
Staten Island,— those thirty-seven men-of-war guarding four 
hundred transports, with thirty-five thousand men in all, 
both soldiers and sailors, the soldiers by themselves number- 
ing about twenty-seven thousand. We cannot reckon the 
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occupation of New York from the day when the British 
commanded the harbor, for the expectation of their coming 
had led to earnest preparations for the defence of the city 
and its appreaches, and great events were to take place 
between the landing of the British on Long Island, near 
Brooklyn, August 22, 1776, and their occupation of New 
York city —about three weeks afterward —September 15. 

The first of these events was the battle of Long Island, 
which has already been so fully described in the popular 
journals as well as in the regular histories, that nothing 
more than the simplest summing up of its incidents and 
results is here needed. The battle of Long Island was in 
some respects Bunker Hill over again, but upon a larger 
scale, and with more disaster to the American cause. The 
heights of Brooklyn were fortified with the purpose of 
defending New York, and the defence, might, perhaps, have 
been successful, if the plan had been fully carried out. It is 
difficult, even for one who is familiar with Brooklyn as it is 
now, with its population of nearly half a million, and its 
graded streets and avenues, to picture to himself satisfac- 
torily, the Brooklyn of 1776, with its population of between 
three and four thousand scattered over a space as broad as_ 
the present city boundaries, with its two churches, its ferry 
and tavern, and its one country road branching off, after 
awhile, towards Jamaica on the left, and Gowanus on the 
right, and a little farther on turning towards Flatbush,—a 
remarkable contrast to the present six hundred miles_of 
streets. 

The intention was to defend the approaches to New York, 
by fortifying the range of hills extending about a mile and a 
half from the Wallabout Basin on the East River, to Gowanus 
Bay and its waters on the south, towards the New York 
harbor. The main portions were carefully fortified, and 
only one essential mistake seems to have been made,— by 
neglecting a wooded height near Fort Putnam, that com- 
manded that fort. Washington, however, did not intend to 
rest everything upon this line of fortifications, but he re- 
garded this as the inner line of defence which was to be 
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protected by an outer line in the direction of the passes by 
which the neighboring hills were accessible to the invading 
army. ‘The directions seem to have been sufficiently explicit 
to guard the passes— Martense’s Lane, the Flatbush, the 
Bedford, and the Jamaica pass, — but in some unaccountable 
way the Bedford pass was little cared for, and the Jamaica 
pass was left wholly unguarded; and here it was that, by a 
concealed march, the main body of the British army, under 
Cornwallis, made its way to the front of the Americans’ 
inner line of fortifications. This march was the turning 
point of the battle of Long Island; and when the Hessian 
General De Heister, who had kept his place with his Hes- 
sians and a single British regiment on the broad plains ~ 
before General Sullivan’s position by the Flatbush pass, 
heard the two signal guns in the rear of the Americans, he 
ordered a charge upon the Flatbush redoubt. This was at 
once takén; a junction was formed between the two divis- 
ions of the British troops, and they who fled from the 
cannons of Cornwallis fell upon the bayonets of the Hessians. 
Before this struggle ended, a thousand Americans lay dead 
upon the field. \ 

Two hours after those first signal guns, at eleven o’clock, 
two other signal guns were heard from the rear; and the 
British General Grant knew that these were meant for him, 
and that he was to strike at the Americans under Lord 
Stirling and Colonel Atlee at the Martense pass. After the 
fifth encounter, and the most desperate valor,-in which his 
three hundred Maryland men stood by him to the last, 
Stirling surrendered his sword to De Heister, and was soon 
on board the British fleet, where he found Sullivan already 
prisoner there. So the battle ended, and before noon. Our 
outposts had been taken by a force four or five times as large 
as their defenders, who numbered between four and five 
thousand men. More than a thousand Americans had been 
made prisoners, and more had been killed. Washington’s 
estimate falls far short of these figures, while Howe estimates 
the American losses at thirty-three hundred, a number in 
excess of the truth. 
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The disaster to the Americans would have been far greater 
if General Howe had followed up his success, and assailed 
the main lines of the Americans. But he seems to have 
remembered Bunker Hill, and the terrible wounds that a 
defeated enemy may inflict, and to have withheld such 
flaming spirits as his Generals Robertson and Vaughan, who 
wished to carry the fortifications by assault, while the fight 
at Flatbush Heights was still going on. The next day, 
August 28, the task would have been harder, for Washing- 
ton, who was in the main works during the battle, came over 
again in the afternoon through the thick mist, and he was 
soon followed by Shee’s and Magaw’s Pennsylvania regi- 
ments, and by Colonel Glover’s regiment of Marblehead 
fishermen in their telling dress of navy blue and sailors’ 
jackets. There were now nine thousand men in the fortifi- 
cations with some twenty thousand red-coats and Hessians 
facing them along the hills and undulating fields. Washing- 
ton would probably have risked another battle on the 29th, 
—the next day; but that morning revealed to him the 
rising of a redoubt at a point overlooking Fort Putnam — 
the highest point in the American lines, — and his resolve to 
quit Long Island was taken. His masterly retreat was more 
than a common victory; and in the darkness of the night, 
with Colonel Glover and his men to superintend the embark- 
ation, he transported the whole army of nine thousand men, 
with all their arms and equipage, in row boats with a few 
sail boats, across the East River. ‘That night-scene with the 
stately Washington and the plucky little Colonel Glover 
watching over the embarkation of the men and rejoicing 
together in its success, is one of the great things in our 
history. It is well worth putting into stone or bronze as 
a group of statuary for the Brooklyn side of the East River 
Bridge near the spot where these heroes did their great work 
of rescue a hundred years ago. . 

It may be, that if General Greene had been well enough to 
continue in command instead of being obliged to make it over 
to Sullivan and Putnam, the result might have been other- 
wise; but it is not easy to see how such extended defences 
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could be long held by such limited forces in face of so many 
enemies with such advantages by land and water. More- 
over, to hold the place permanently, would have required 
the withdrawal of too many of the American troops from 
other points of invasion, and Washington seems to have 
thought with Jay, that it was not best to try to hold New 
York, but to burn it,— to lay waste Long Island, and remove 
the seat of defence of the Hudson to West Point. But the 
instructions of the Continental Congress for the defence 
had been carried out, and when our troops withdrew from 
Brooklyn to New York, they fell back upon the system of 
defences which General Lee had planned the winter previ- 
ous, and which Washington, with Putnam, completed on his 
arrival in April, after the evacuation of Boston. But of 
course, these works amounted to little in face of an enemy - 
who could now sweep the city from Brooklyn Heights, and 
cannonade it from his ships on the North and the East Rivers. 
Washington saw the necessities of the situation at once, and 
in his letter to the President of Congress, Sept. 2, 1776, he 
writes : — 


Our situation is truly distressing. The check our detachment received 
on the 27th ultimo has dispirited too great a portion of our troops, and 
filled their minds with apprehension and despair. Till of late I had no 
doubt in my mind of defending this place; nor should I have yet, if the 
men would do their duty; but this I despair of. It is painful, and 
extremely grating to me, to give such unfavorable accounts; but it would 
be criminal to conceal the truth at so unfavorable a juncture. If we 
should be obliged to abandon the town, ought it to stand as winter quar- 
ters for the enemy ? 


In reply to this question, Congress, Sept. 3, 1776, decided 
thus :— 


Resolved, That General Washington be acquainted that Congress would 
have especial care taken, in case he should find it necessary to quit New 
York, that no damage be done to said city on his leaving it; the Congress 
having no doubt of their being able to recover the same, though the 
enemy should for a time obtain possession of it. 


On the 8th of September, Washington again wrote to Con- 
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gress that he had called a council of general officers, who 
agreed that the town would not be tenable if the enemy 
resolved to bombard and cannonade it; but the difficulty 
attending a removal operated so strongly, that a course was 
taken between abandoning it totally, and concentrating our 
whole strength for its defence. It was concluded to arrange 
the whole army under three divisions: five thousand to 
remain for the defence of the city ; nine thousand at King’s 
Bridge and its dependencies, as well to possess and secure 
these posts as to be ready to attack the enemy, who are 
moving eastward on Long Island, if they should attempt to 
land on this side; the remainder to occupy the intermediate 
space, and support either; that the sick should be immedi- 
ately removed to Orangetown, and barracks be prepared at 
King’s Bridge, with all expedition, to cover the troops. He 
wrote further that “there were some general officers, in 
whose judgment and opinion much confidence is to be 
reposed, that were for a total and immediate removal from 
the city, urging the great danger of one part of the army 
being cut off before the other can support it, the extremities 
being at least sixteen miles apart,” etc. 

Washington wrote again, September 14, that “a second 
council of war had been called on the twelfth, when a large 
majority not only determined a removal of the army prudent, 
but absolutely necessary.” This progress of deliberation 
had, of course; much to do with what was going on before 
the eyes of the parties. On the 13th of September, four 
ships of war, two of forty and two of twenty-eight guns, 
went up the East River, and the next day they were fol- 
lowed by six others; and on the fifteenth three ships of 
war went up the North River ag far as Bloomingdale, firing 
as they went. Meanwhile, on the fourteenth, Washington’s 
baggage was removed to his new head-quarters at King’s 
Bridge, and his own quarters were fixed at Colonel Morris’ 
house, a mile and a half south of Mount Washington, just in 
time to meet the new demands of the situation. The next 
morning —on the fifteenth—at the same time with the 
movement of the three men-of-war as far as Bloomingdale, 
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General Howe embarked a strong division of his army under 
General Clinton at the head of Newton Bay on Long Island, 
for a descent upon Kip’s Bay, on the New York side of the 
East River, under the guns of the men-of-war there. The 
Americans had batteries there, but they were driven from 
them by the fire from the ships. Hearing the sound of the 
guns, Washington hurried at once to the place of landing, 
only to find that the American troops had retreated without 
firing a shot, although not more than sixty or seventy of the 
enemy had appeared. He was so indignant as hardly to con- 
trol his temper, and even exposed his own person to the 
bullets; but all in vain. The troops—eight regiments in 
all—fled to Harlem Plains. The division in New York, 
under General Putnam, retreated with difficulty, with a loss 
of fifteen killed, and more than three hundred prisoners, 
besides all the heavy cannon and many stores. Here, again, 
the British general might have followed up his victory by 
stretching his army over the island, from Kip’s Bay to the 
Hudson, and thus have cut off the rear of the retreating 
divisions; but he lingered at Mrs. Murray’s generous table, 
and this was not done; and Washington drew his forces 
together within the lines on the Harlem Heights, where they 
encamped. 

The next day was September 16, known in history, and 
recently celebrated in New York, as the Battle of Harlem 
Plains, the only military event that has thus far been signal- 
ized at this Centennial season in New York. The Centennial 
of the battle of Long Island was, of course, much more 
important, but it was too disastrous to connect with festiv- 
ity, and the anniversary happening on Sunday, the subject 
was treated suitably in the Brocklyn pulpits by some of the 
clergy, according to the request of the city government. 
The affair of Harlem Plains, as described by Washington 
himself in his letter to Congress, Sept. 18, 1776, is not 
treated as having any general bearing, and he expressly 
says, “ That as yet nothing has been attempted upon a large 
and general plan of attack.” He states that just as he was 
sending away his letter of the sixteenth, the enemy appeared 
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in several large bodies upon the plain, about two miles and 
a half distant; that he rode down to our advanced posts to 
prepare for them; that he heard firing which came, as he 
was told, from a party of our own rangers, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Knowlton, and an advanced 
party of the enemy; that he heard from our men, who came 
to him, that the body of the enemy, amounting to about 
three hundred, lay concealed; that he immediately ordered 
three companies of Colonel Weedon’s regiment from Vir- 
ginia, under the command of Colonel Leitch, and also Colonel 
Knowlton with the rangers from different New England 
regiments, to try to get to their rear, while pretending to 
attack them in front. 

The enemy did, apparently, as Washington wished, and 
they immediately ran down hill and took possession of some 
trees and bushes, when a smart firing began, but at too great 
distance to be effective. The parties under Colonel Knowl- 
ton and Major Leitch unluckily began their attack too soon, 
and rather in flank than in rear. “In a little time Major 
Leitch was brought off wounded, having received three bul- 
lets through the side; and, in a short time after, Colonel 
Knowlton got a wound which proved mortal. Their men, 
however, persevered, and continued the engagement with the 
greatest resolution. Finding that they wanted a support, I 
advanced part of Colonel Griffith's and Colonel Richardson’s 
Maryland regiments, with some detachments from Eastern 
regiments, who were the nearest the place of action. These 
troops charged the enemy with great intrepidity, and drove 
them from the wood into the plain, and were pushing them 
from thence, having silenced their fire in a great measure, 
when I judged it prudent to order a retreat, fearing the 
enemy, as I have since found was really the case, were send- 
ing a large body to support their party.” 

This is Washington’s own account of the battle of Harlem 
Plains, which lasted about four hours, from ten o’clock in 
the morning. The loss on the side of the Americans, as 
reported by our General Clinton, was Seventeen dead and 
fifty-three wounded. According to the official report of the 
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British, their loss was seventy dead and two hundred and 
ten wounded. The battle as described was fought for the 
most part upon the Bloomingdale Heights; but as the main 
action began on the plains near Manhattanville, it has taken 
its name from those plains. The heroes of the day—Colonel 
Knowlton, who died on the field, and Major Leitch, who did 
not long survive him — were buried side by side within the 
lines, in a spot now within Trinity Cemetery; and in them 
New England and Virginia at that dark time gave promise 
of the final victory, and the liberated and united nation. 
The effect of this engagement, which as Irving wrote, “ was 
the first gleam of success in the campaign,” seems to have 
been decidedly good, and the raw troops felt that they could 
stand the fire of the enemy, while the British were taught 
that they were not to have the fortunes of war altogether in 
their own hands. The affair is called a skirmish, but towards 
its close four or five thousand men were engaged on each 
side, and future movements were shaped by the result. 
General Clinton wrote to the New York Convention that he 
considered our success in this affair as almost equal to a 
victory. “It has animated our troops, given them new 
spirits, and erased every bad impression the retreat from 
Long Island had left upon their minds.” The British seem 
to have been taught discretion, and as late as October 5, an 
American party of four thousand men gathered in, without 
molestation, the hay and corn in the Harlem Plains, which 
each army had been watching and claiming as its own. 
But the end could not be long delayed, and New York 
was to be left for years to British occupation. The surrender 
of Fort Washington with his garrisons by Colonel Magaw, 
November 16, removed the last American defence from Man- 
hattan Island, and the abandonment had virtually taken 
place about a month before, when Washington left his head- 
quarters at Harlem, and went to White Plains to meet the 
attempts of the British army to get to his rear in order to 
cut off his communication with the country. Washington 
turned from New York in anxiety and disappointment, but 
not in despair; and it is well to look forward from that dark 
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day of October, 1776, to the 25th of November, 1783, when 
for the first time, he again saw New York, and with troops 
sent from West Point to Harlem, in company with Governor 
George Clinton, he made his entry into the city, which was 
that day evacuated by the British. - 

Thus it seems that the British occupation of New York, 
as of Boston, depended upon two hills; and thus Brooklyn 
and Harlem Heights at New York answered, in a certain 
way, to Bunker Hill and Dorchester Heights at Boston. 
What was done on those high places settled the fate of the 
two cities, and how differently. The Bunker Hill battle 
was an inspiriting repulse, and inflamed the courage and 
instructed the strategy which rallied under Washington, 
and in a few months frowned defiance from Dorchester 
Heights upon the British in Boston. The battle of Brook- 
lyn Heights was, on the contrary, a discouraging defeat, and 
Harlem Heights did not afford to Washington a position 
sufficiently commanding and impregnable to keep the flushed 
and defiant British army out of the city, or to annoy them 
seriously when they were in possession. There was no solid 
back country in New York, as in Boston, to shield Wash- 
ington; the British ships were on each side of him and in 
the rear to threaten him at every turn. The result was, that 
the British army after ten months’ occupation of Boston, 
were driven out, and that after three weeks’ struggle, the 
British made their way into New York and stayed there 
more than seven years. 

This British occupation of what is now the great city of 
America, is a subject of itself for a history, and the materials 
are now diligently gathered as the months and years are 
bringing the principal events and personages to light. There 
is place here only for some of the more general aspects of 
the matter, and for such as illustrate more traits of character 
and tendencies of society than military details. It is not 
easy to set New York before our minds ag it was then, so 
much does a city insist upon carrying with it into the past 
all the dominant features and associations which it has in 
our own time; and New York, like London and Paris, 
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Boston or Philadelphia, does not readily part with its splen- 
dor, and stand before the eye in the attire of its childhood. 
Yet New York, probably, is less indebted to art for its 
_ stateliness than any other of our leading cities; and, more- 
over, less has been done to destroy its original form and 
features. As landscape, New York is now very much as it 
was a hundred years ago, and the hills and harbor, the 
rivers and bays, the points and islands look now very much 
in the distance as then. But the people and the buildings 
have changed. Before the war the population is estimated 
by careful students to have been about twenty-two thou- 
sand; but this number had been much lessened by the 
approach of the enemy, and the patriotic citizens had been so 
scattered, that when the question of burning the city was 
entertained by the Americans, the objections to this act of 
destruction were met by the statement that two-thirds of 
the property there belonged to friends of the invaders. 
New York, in 1776, had farms and country seats, appar- 
ently, over a considerable part of the whole island, and 
Washington had his head-quarters at the Roger Morris 
House, now the Jumel place, between One Hundred and 
Sixtieth and One Hundred and Sixty-first Streets, while 
General Howe had his head-quarters at the house of Mr. 
Apthorpe, near what is now the corner of Ninth Avenue 
and Ninety-first Street, and as long ago as 1647, Governor 
Stuyvesant’s farm seems to have reached as far up town as 
Thirteenth Street and Third Avenue, where the famous pear- 
tree that bears his name so lately stood. But the town, 
strictly speaking, was quite limited in extent, and old St. 
Paul’s Church, which is the only conspicuous building that 
has survived the hundred years, was spoken of by G. W. P. 
Custis, a member of Washington’s family, as quite out of 
town; and beyond it there were fields, orchards, and swamps. 
Yet this modest town had then great importance in the 
geography of the Continent, and in the fortunes of the colo- 
nies. In the early colonial times it was seen to be the con- 
necting bond between New England and Virginia, and when 
in 1664 the English flag was unfurled over the island of 
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New Amsterdam, henceforth to be known as New York, the 
-importance of the acquisition to England was not measured 
by the number of the population which then amounted to 
but fifteen hundred. As long ago as the first Congress of 
Commissioners for the Union of the Colonies, in 1754, at 
Albany, New York was, according to Bancroft, the central 
point of political interest. Having the most convenient har- 
bor on the Atlantic, with bays reaching east and south, and 
a noble river penetrating far inland to the north, it held the 
keys of Canada and the Lakes. 

In one respect New York differed from New England in 
the nativity and tendencies of her population. The old 
Dutch settlers gave the first turn to its manners and cus 
toms, and the Dutch character, while sternly Protestant, 
was more conservative and institutional than Puritanism, 
more given to Presbyterian consolidation than to Congrega- 
tional independence. Then, too, we must remember that 
the English at the time of their conquest of New York, came 
two generations after its first settlement by the Dutch, and, 
consequently, the English blood in New York was more 
nearly the original English when the Revolution came, than 
was the same blood in New England. Probably a consider- 
able portion of the people of New York city were children or 
grandchildren of English parents. Yet this nearness to 
England by no means kept New York men from taking the 
patriot side; and Philip Livingston — who signed the Dec- 
laration of our Independence,— the grandson of the English 
founder of Livingston Manor, was a good specimen of the 
English blood that beat true to liberty under our flag. 
There was another, perhaps more characteristic, distinction 
between English New York and English Boston, which 
stew out of the fact of the time of the two migrations. The 
Puritans came over at a period of great religious excitement, 
and their clergy and leading men were full of zeal for relig- 
ion, with a certain independency of opinion, and a peculiar 
civil and social radicalism in their doctrines and polity. 
English New York had no such parentage; Edmund Andros 
was of.a different age from John Winthrop; and in 1664, 
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and afterwards, for twenty years under Charles IT., there was 
little religious or intellectual enthusiasm in England, and” 
the accession of James II. provoked the Revolution of 1688, 
when Whig and Tory were names heard in place of Round- 
head and Cavalier. Thus, there seems to have been less of 
the religious element in Revolutionary New York than in 
Revolutionary Boston, and the New York patriots were 
Whig liberals rather than Puritan non-conformists. It may 
be, that on account of its drawing the life-blood from the 
mother-country at the time of the great crisis in her history, 
English Boston has always been so distinctively English in 
intellectual habit, and that the men of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, who led her culture, have left behind them so 
much of the spirit of Milton and Old Cambridge,— their 
alma mater. 

Both in New York and Boston there was a large Tory 
element that opposed the war and wished success to the 
British army; but in both cities this faction was of little 
account in face of the dominant convictions and numbers. 
Bancroft declares explicitly that England never possessed 
the affection of the country which it had acquired by con- 
quest; that the British officials, long before the Revolution, 
complained of the disloyalty of the Dutch republicans, and 
taunted the Huguenot refugees with their origin; and that 
nowhere was the collision between the royal governor and 
the colonial assembly so violent or so inveterate as in New 
York. He maintains that when the great trial came, and 
taxation was enforced by arms, the English government 
found itself wholly deceived by the men who promised to 
secure New York to the Crown with the help of a small 
military force. The Dutch element did not need to be told 
that a small people under great difficulties. could form a 
republic, and that the new English hberty had come trom a 
Prince of Holland. Many of the lawyers were Connecticut 
men with Puritan principles, and other New Englanders had 
brought their independent spirit to New York. The me- 
chanics as a body were earnest for the decisive issue, and a 
part of the landed aristocracy, with such men as Schuyler 
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and Livingston, had the same feeling. “In no colony did 
‘English dominion find less of the sympathy of the people 
than in New York.” 
A great deal, indeed, has been said on the other side, and 
great account has been made of what is called the “ Black 
List,” a document which has been the cause of most of the 
charges against the patriotism of New York. This famous 
paper — which was addressed to Lord Howe after his oceu- 
pation of the city,— which has recently been reprinted, con- 
tains about eight hundred and fifty names, among which are 
to be found a few of the leading merchants, the clergy, the 
government officials, and many residents of the neighbor- 
hood, besides numerous repetitions to swell the roll,—“a 
small proportion of the population of over twenty-two thou- 
sand, of 1776,” according to the statement of Mr. John 
Austin Stevens, who has looked thoroughly into the matter. 
My. Stevens also records as fact that Boston, the cradle of 
liberty, had Tory residents enough to admit of eleven hun- 
dred persons going out with General Howe, on its evacua- 
tion, and was declared by a Boston authority, in 1777, to 
have a Tory element numbering more than one-sixth of the 
entire male population. He insists that New York was 
from first to last true to the patriotic cause, and never failed 
to make its protest against British aggression from the pas- 
sage of the Stamp Act in 1765, to the capture of the city in 
1776, and that on January 19 and 20, 1770, the first collision 
between the citizens and the British garrison took place on 
Golden Hill, New York, six weeks before the Boston massa- 
cre; also, that from the time of the Stamp Act-Congress 
in 1765, New York had advocated the union of the colonies 
by delegates. It cannot be denied, however, that there were 
peculiar difficulties in the way of the patriot cause in New 
York, and that the Provincial Assembly opposed the action 
of the Old Continental Congress in favor of resistance. It 
is clear, also, that the Crown officers had peculiar advantages 
’ for influence in New York, because the city, unlike Boston, 
was a corporation, with a mayor of the king’s appointment. 
Yet. the Provincial Assembly, although it had been six years 
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in power, in 1775 failed to represent the mind of the people, 
and when the news came from Lexington and Concord, the 
patriotic fire burst forth in the general blaze; the old assem- 
bly was set aside, and at the May meeting a new general 
committee of one hundred was chosen who “resolved in the 
most explicit manner to stand or fall with the liberty of the 
Continent.” New York had surely a strong representation 
in the Second Continental Congress which met May 10, 
1775, and George Clinton, John Jay, and Robert R. Living- 
ston are names that made their State a present power then, 
and a prophecy of power to come in the nation. 

It is not necessary to trace the progress of the patriot 
cause, to describe the enthusiasm with which the Declara- 
tion of Independence was received in New York, the assault 
on the king’s statue, and the welcome to Washington. We 
must take a glance at a darker picture, and say something of 
the British occupants of the city for those seven years of 
bondage. The subject has not been a very agreeable one to 
study, yet a large amount of material is gathered for illus- 
trating it, and before the anniversary of evacuation comes 
round, we shall probably have a full record of the whole 
period, with ample pictorial helps. Thus far we have kept 
pace with the centennial narrative in our New York papers, 
and Long Island and Harlem Heights and Plains, the occu- 
pation of the city, Sept. 15, the great fire, Sept. 21, the cruel 
execution of Captain Nathan Hale in the city Sept. 22, have 
all been fully commented upon, and by the time this article 
sees the light of the press, the narrative will have been 
carried up to the departure of Washington from Harlem, and 
to the battle of White Plains, Oct. 28. What the ruling 
temper of the British was, we may judge somewhat from the 
character of the two men who were in command nearly all 
the time. Sir William Howe, the burly sensualist, dull, 
morose, indolent, a soldier of routine more than of genius, 
capable of vigorous movements only under the pressure of 
excitement, fond of the table and of play, and making no 
secret of his licentiousness; and after him, Sir Henry Clinton, 
aman of finer mould, and purer blood and breeding, son of 
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the former colonial governor, and grandson of the Earl of 
Lincoln, yet who with all his aristocratic pride could stoop 
to conspire with Benedict Arnold, and to strike hands with 
the betrayer of his country and the deserter from Washing- 
ton. General Howe’s six months’ revel in New York could 
not have been a very exalted administration; and Sir Henry 
Clinton’s more courtly rule from his fine villa on the Hudson, 
was over a town full of want and wretchedness, with prison 
pens and hospitals in startling contrast with the round of 
balls and dinners. The interesting journal of Mrs. Riedsel, 
wife of the German general who commanded the Brunswick 
troops, and who was captured with Burgoyne, gives a 
graphic account of New York life in 1779-80, during her resi- 
dence, and of the combination of festivity with privation 
among her friends. Many articles of food could not be had 
at all, and others were so dear as to exhaust the means of 
the richest. Meat was to be had at sixty cents a pound, 
butter at fifty-four cents, eggs at nine cents each, a fowl at 
sixty cents, milk at eighteen cents a quart, and a turkey was 
cheap at four dollars. Wood was scarce, and the lady some- 
times made her children lie in bed to keep them warm. The 
poor sometimes burned fat to warm themselves and to cook 
their meals. Yet all the while the revels went on, and that 
careful student of history, Mr. Eugene Lawrence, once stated 
in a paper read by him before the New York Historical 
Society, that “in the midst of all this suffering and want, 
the city streets were filled with the fashions and the luxu- 
ries of Europe. The ladies crowded William Street, and the 
merchants spread out the-most costly wares. French silks, 
captured in some unlucky vessels, sold readily at extravagant 
prices. Lutestrings and poplins, brocades and the best 
broadcloth of England, were shown on the counters of 
William Street and Wall; and it is a curious circumstance 
that through all the war, William Prince, of Flushing, con- 
tinued his advertisement of fruit and flowers, of magnolias 
and apricots, and of the finest grafts and the rarest seeds.” 

These gayeties were confronted by the gaunt figure of 
pestilence as well as want, and the German lady states that 
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in her own family establishment, twenty fell ill of a malig- 
nant fever, eight dangerously. “It frequently happened 
that those sick of the fever died in these fits of shaking, and 
every day persons would tell me of fifty or sixty fresh 
burials, which certainly did not tend to raise my spirits. 
The heat which the sick suffered was so intense that their 
pulse beat one hundred and thirty-five times in a minute.” 

The kind soul did what she could to cure the sufferers, 
and in the space of two weeks, she used up two full boxes of 
lemons—each box containing five hundred —in preparing 
for them a lemonade of salts of wormwood mixed with lemon- 
juice, sugar, and water. It may be that but for the tender 
mercies of quinine, which came into use about fifty years 
ago, New York would still be afflicted by those same fearful 
shakes, of which some small tremors still remain. 

We can safely make out a certain part of the life of the 
British soldiers in New York, as their ranks were swelled by 
new arrivals, or thinned by new expeditions, or as their 
spirits were elated by word of such victories as at White 
Plains, Germantown, and Charleston, or dashed by such 
defeats as at Trenton, Saratoga, and Yorktown. We can 
follow the royalist Governor Tryon in his home stateliness, 
and in his ravaging excursions, one of which—not long 
before the capture of Stony Point by our troops took down 
his pride and called him back to his post — was to Fairfield, 
Conn., which he burned most wantonly, July 7, 1779. 
There was, of course, another side to British life in the 
captive city, and both among our native Americans and 
among the invaders there was a round of household duty 
and neighborly service and religious fidelity, that proved the 
presence of heart and conscience and devotion. One cannot 
but desire to revive the scenes of a New York Sunday, dur- 
ing the occupation, and to imagine how the streets looked 
with the company of serious church-goers and of idle saun- 
terers, and what congregations the leading churches, such as 
St. Paul’s and the Middle Dutch buildings which still re- 
main, presented on a fine Sunday morning. Old Trinity had 
been destroyed by the fire of 1776, and St. Paul’s Church 
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and St. George’s Chapel then represented Trinity parish, and” 
gave to the place very much the aspect of an English town, 
while the Dutch Collegiate Church had three edifices under 
its charge,—the South, the Middle, and the North Churches. 
There were also two Presbyterian churches, two Baptist, one 
Moravian, one Methodist, one Lutheran, one Friends’ meeting, 
and one synagogue. Of course the congregations were very 
much broken, and the clergy much scattered in residence and 
divided in opinion. The Presbyterians inclined more to the 
patriot cause, and the Episcopalians were more generally 
loyalists, yet in both bodies there were vigorous exceptions,— 
Presbyterian loyalists and Episcopalian patriots. Old St. 
Paul’s was probably the main point of ecclesiastical interest, 
and a set of photographs presenting its chief worshippers 
during those years of occupation would be worth more than 
their weight in gold, although even the faces of those digni- 
taries would count less in history and art now than the 
heads of Washington and of the men and women of his 
republican court who went often afterwards to that sanctuary 
to pray and to listen. 

Great, indeed, was the joy when the day of relief came, 
and Sir Guy Carleton with the British army went out of 
New York from the Battery, and Washington with his com 
panions came in from Harlem. The word “Centennial ” 
will be a very old story seven years hence when that 25th 
day of November, 1783, rounds its hundred years, but it will 
not be so old as to prevent the city from running wild with 
enthusiasm when it tomes. New York has not been thus 
far very demonstrative of late in patriotism, and to the New 
York Historical Society belongs the credit of the two demon- 
strations that have been thus far made. But the want is 
rather of local historical sentiment than of national feeling 
and the new and foreign elements in the city population 
have been so large and powerful as to separate the old times 
from the new, and to give little interest to persons and 
incidents of provincial fame. But when the great national 
heart is touched, New York is kindled ; and in October 
next year, Saratoga will see as grand a jubilee over the 
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victory of Gates and the defeat of Burgoyne as any that the. 
land has seen. Whatever, moreover, touches the pride and 
the prospects of the city or the State, stirs its people greatly, 
and they are especially sensitive towards any manifestation 
of their own power at home or abroad. The old citizens 
seem to take it for granted that the State and the city are 
bound to lead the nation, and having the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia went against their grain, although the 
Quaker City had far more of local revolutionary feeling than 
New York. The Empir City and the Empire State are 
words that express a certain feeling that is not wholly 
explained by population and territory, but by a habit of 
mind which showed itself when the city was smaller in pop- 
ulation than Philadelphia, and little larger than Boston, and 
when the State, as in 1800, threw only the same number of 
votes as North Carolina. The cause of this sense of empire, 
probably, was the central position of New York, the promi- 
nence of her men in shaping the future of the nation, and, 
perhaps, as much as anything, the fact of the inauguration 
of Washington there. Her statesmen long strove to break 
the imperial guard of the Old Dominion of Virginia, and 
after three vain attempts to elect a President, they only 
succeeded by reaching over to the South-West and making a 
Tennessee soldier open the path for a New Yorker in the 
person of Van Buren. Seward tried the same policy ina 
different way, and he ruled the Department of State under 
the rising power of the Western Abraham Lincoln; and now, 
again, New York is seeking the palm for one of her sons, 
and, perhaps is willing to have the Old Dominion lend her a 
hand. It is not to be denied that the habit and power of 
organization are characteristic of New York State and city, 
and that in business, politics, and even in religion, her men 
have been the ruling organizers of our Continent, in our 
time, and are so still. New England abounds more in ideas, 
and New York is stronger in institutions and measures. 

The city has been, of late, unfortunate in many respects, 
and within ten or fifteen years it has had terrible disappoint- 
ments. Perhaps with all the new wealth and splendor, New 
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York has never fully recovered from the shock of separation — 
from the South and the double disasters of loss and inflation 
by the war, and the demoralization that came in its train 
To some of us who are long residents, the year 1860 was the 
time of greatest marks of prosperity. But the worst is over, 
and there is a visible improvement in the tone and habit of 
the people,—less extravagance, less folly, more good neigh- 
borhood, thoughtfulness, moderation, and religious earnest- 
‘ness. Education is gaining ground and rising in character, 
and the institutions of religion, with all their drawbacks, are 
not losing hold, upon the population, but in many respects 
‘rising in influence alike in matters of piety and of charity. 
The ecclesiastical spirit is especially strong, and the great 
organizations, Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
and Methodist, are great and growing powers, while the 
Independents do not gain much, and Congregationalism has 
lost more churches than it has retained, since the century 
came in. One strange feature of New York religion is the 
love for foreign preachers, and the British are coming back 
fast through the pulpit door, and some of them are making 
more mark than any other preachers of the day: The prob- 
able reason of this preference for them, is the strong, evan- 
gelical fervor, and the decided institutional zeal which they 
bring from communities where questions of science and phil- 
osophy have been less agitated than by our theological 
scholars, and where the practical and slightly speculative tone 
of the sermon is adapted to the average mind of business 
men such as support the prominent churches. It is also 
evident that these new-comers feel the spur of more salary 
and more social prestige than they had abroad in the old 
country, whilst they appreciate their new opportunities. 
But this is running away from our subject,—the British in 
New York. As we leave it, let us take our stand together 
and look back upon the Boston and New York of 1776. 
They were closely drawn together, and acted much in con- 
cert in spite of their distance and their differences. As we 
consider their fortunes, we see the same dangers met by the 
same virtues, and in signal emergencies, by the same men. 
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Putnam and Knowlton went to New York from Bunker 
Hill, and Washington brought many of the men from Dor- 
chester Heights. This same guardian spirit watched over 
both cities, and we cannot dismiss his image from either. 
When on September 16, the grandson of Jay set forth so 
well the courage and wisdom of Washington in the defence 
of New York, it was not hard to give visible shape to the 
portraiture, and to see the father of our country before us as 
he was on the Heights of Brooklyn and the Plains of Har- 
lem after his service at Cambridge and Boston. We have 
improved in many things. We are stretching massive wires 
between those piers that are to bridge New York and 
Brooklyn. We have destroyed, at a blow, the huge reef 
that obstructed the East River. We are better mathema- 
ticians and engineers. Have we gained in true manhood ? 
Have we improved in statesmanship? Have we a man 
worthy to stand in the shoes of Washington? Boston and 
New York have much to do with answering this question 
and with deciding its future solution. 

Both cities have English names, and while true to the 
national catise, they have lost the old rancor of warfare, and 
are proud of their English blood. It is well to remember 
that England is gaining constantly in liberty, and is not 
unfitly called the Crowned Republic. Let it not be said 
that our America deserves to be called the Uncrowned 
Despotism. As this article is taking shape, word comes by 
letter to the writer from the presiding spirit of the noblest 
of the old English Abbeys, that speaks friendship between 
us and the mother land, blesses all true nationality, and 
gives good promise of the brotherhood of nations that is to 
be. In the name of Boston and New York, God speed that 
word and bless the writer. 

: SAMUEL OSGOOD. 


Norte 1—TI have sought accurate information as to the American losses 
by the battle of Long Island, and I refer for the authority of my state- 
ment to the paper of Mr. Thomas W. Fields -in the Memoirs of the Long 
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Island Historical Society, Vol. I1., pp. 204-5. I quote the most important 
passages : — 


“The loss of the Americans, in the engagements on the 27th of August, 
is as difficult to be ascertained as the number of troops. Washington 
never made any official report of the battle other than to state in one of 
his letters that his loss was about one thousand. That this was far below 
his real’ loss, the Commander-in-Chief must have known as well as we, 
with all the evidence before us. The panic and ungovernable despond- 
ency, consequent upon the disaster, which overwhelmed the army and the 
public, compelled the concealment of the actual extent of the loss. 
Washington could make this partial statement of his loss without render- 
ing himself liable to the charge of duplicity; as, in his letter to the 
Continental Congress, he would only be expected to report the loss of the 
regulars, the only troops under the control of that body. 

“General Howe returns, in his official report, a detailed statement of 
his own and the American losses in the battle, and the minuteness of his 
military report entitles it to our credit, far above vague summaries. The 
roll of prisoners in General Howe’s possession enumerates one thousand 
and ninety-seven; or somewhat more than the whole number which 
Washington admits as killed, wounded, and missing. General Howe 
estimates the whole number of troops which the Americans lost in the 
battle, at three thousand three hundred; which is, evidently, an exaggera- 
tion, as this is not far from the entire force of those directly engaged. 
Stedman estimates the number ‘killed, wounded, and missing,’ at two 
thousand. Left completely in the dark, as we are, regarding the numeri- 
cal strength of even a single regiment, before or after the battle, except 
by the estimate of its officers, we have little better than conjecture to 
afford us any light upon the loss of the Americans on this disastrous day. 
There is, however, little doubt that in killed, missing, and prisoners, it 
was not far from two thousand. The British lost about seventy killed 
—of whom five were officers,— two hundred and eighty wounded, and 


twenty-one prisoners, making a total loss of three hundred and sixty- 
seven.” 


Notre 2.—In speaking of the Middle Dutch Church, of New York, in 
the Revolution, I have not forgotten that it was used for a prison at one 
time for three thousand persons. John Pintard, an eye-witness, has 


described the horrors of this prison-pen, which in our time has been used 
as the New York Post-office. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DR. JOHN TODD. 
John Todd: The Story of His Life Told Mainly by Himself, 


is the biography of a conscientious, industrious, and devout 
Orthodox Congregationalist minister. The book is edited by 
his son, John E. Todd, and the work has been admirably 
done. It is free from extravagance, and pervaded by rare 
candor and love of truth. Dr. Todd became distinguished 
in his own denomination, and was widely known as the - 
author of several popular books which were republished in 
England and translated into several foreign languages. He 
was cradled in penury, and his early life was a hand-to-hand 
struggle with poverty. When a lad he was literally a hewer 
of wood and drawer of water, and beginning as a menial he 
bravely and nobly worked his way through college, and won 
the respect of his teachers by his industry, force of will, and 
devout character. The puritan piety of several generations 
flowed in his veins, and he gave himself mind and heart to 
the Christian ministry. He went to Andover “partly from 
‘motives of economy, and partly from dislike of New Haven 
theology.” When he entered this seminary, the controversy 
between the Orthodox and Unitarians waxed hot. Chan- 
ning and Ware had crossed swords with Stuart and Woods. 
Dr. Beecher, like a fiery charger, had entered the lists 
against the new heresy. The questions at issue were not 
only debated by students in the Theological School, but 
were also discussed alike in the country store and village 
conference room. Todd, as a young man with strong con- 
servative instincts, with a puritan education united to unu- 
sual force of will, was just the one to step forth as the 
champion of the ancient faith. He-was self-reliant, had the 
courage of convictions, and was full of zeal. He looked 
upon Unitarianism as a device of Satan to lure souls from 
the true path. Hence, when he graduated and preached at 
Groton, where the two parties were on the eve of a violent 
controversy, he confronted the pestilential heresy, and the 
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Orthodox rallied round him as a leader. The record of his 
brief ministry in this town opens before us one of the chap- 
ters in the history of this great religious struggle. Here is 
the aspect of things.as they were then seen by this young 
minister fresh from Andover:— 


Something over forty-six years ago a young minister was settled at 
Groton by the name of Chaplin. He is now Dr. Chaplin. He married 
into a gay, worldly family, a sister of Judge P. This family have since 
all become Unitarians. As Groton was a beautiful and fashionable place, 
and as he had married such a girl, the consequence was that he was 
drawn away into the vortex of fashionable society. He attended balls, 
parties, card-parties, played blindfold, ete. The next consequence was 
that, however Orthodox his head might be, his heart was cold, and he 
could not, and did not, preach faithfully to the conscience on the Sabbath. 
What was first of necessity soon became a habit, and the consequence is, that 
all, or nearly all, of his congregation have become fashionable Unitarians. 
More than two thousand people belong to this society, and I suppose the 
widest cloak of charity could not cover more than twenty or twenty-five 
pious people in the place. The church is all rotten. Some of the leading 
men in town are deists and infidels. The church has never beeen disci- 
plined, and these men belong to it... . I consider the town as given over 
to Unitarianism. Nothing on earth can save it except the almighty 
power of God. pp. 139-40. 


With this picture in his mind, the Andover graduate 
entered upon the war-path and gave them “ orthodoxy with 
a decision and boldness that awed them while listening.” 
The Unitarians went to hear him and “raved after meeting 
beyond conception.” Of course he set the parish by the 
ears. The two parties marshalled their forces. The liberals 
showed so strong a front that even the ardent young preacher 
had no expectation of bringing this great town over to ortho- 
doxy. “But,” he says, “I intend to split it so that an 
Orthodox society can grow out of it.” The whole commu- 
nity was soon in a blaze. of excitement, and a division sprang 
up. As was usually the case at this time, a majority of the 
society sided with the Unitarians, while the Orthodox out- 
numbered their opponents in the church. Under the wise 
direction of the Andover professors, instead of fighting the 
battle at the door of the house of worship, the friends of the 
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young minister withdrew and formed anew church. Thus 
arose two rival organizations, and the property involved 
added fuel to the flames. Both parties in the heat of the 
controversy said and did things which they would not have 
said and done in their cooler moments. Personal bitterness 
was joined to theological hatred. Each hurled bitter invec- 
tives at the other, and the fire raged with intensity. Mr. 
Todd’s spirit is best shown in his own words: “I wish them 
distinctly to understand that I can and shall have no fellow- 
ship with Unitarianism.” He refused to take part in a 
funeral with a Unitarian minister, saying, “I do believe 
that Unitarianism is not the gospel of Christ. I cannot do 
anything to uphold it. I repeat it, I have no personal enmi- 
ties or dislikes; but as I conscientiously believe that Unita- 
rianism will not and cannot save the soul, I cannot give my 
feeble influence in its favor.” As the controversy grew fiercer, 
he thought the Unitarians were mad,—that they set a trap to 
break his bones. “JI should not be surprised,” he said in the 
heat of excitement, “if our new meeting-house should be 
burned down by them.” We have no desire to rake out of 
the ashes of the past the coals which burnt so fiercely, and 
to rekindle the flame. No candid man on either side now 
supposes that the Unitarians as a body wished Mr. Todd 
personal harm, or intended to burn his meeting-house. In 
his calmer moments, Mr. Todd himself said, “It is a contest 
of parties; but I believe there is a conscience at the bottom 
of it; doubtless much that is unholy is mingled with good 
motives.” 

The fact is the Unitarian and Orthodox ideas of Chris- 
tianity involved in this controversy were diametrically oppo- 
site It was not simply a sliding into worldliness and 
scepticism on the one side, and the maintenance of a conse- 
erated piety on the other, but a fundamental difference of 
religious faith. In their conception of the character of God, 
the nature of man, the designs and purposes of Christ, the 
uses of this world, in fact in their conception of the whole 
scope of Christianity the two stood at opposite poles. There 
could be no reconciliation between them. . Choose which 
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you may, the one was in antagonism to the other. The 
Orthodox regarded man as by nature the enemy of God, with 
inborn depravity, with no hope of salvation except through 
its own defined atonement. The world was under a ban, 
and Christianity was synonymous with its theological doe- 
trines. To believe in Christianity you must accept these — 
doctrines; to deny these doctrines was to reject Christianity. 
Moreover, all who did not give the Orthodox “ evidence of a 
hope” were doomed to an eternal hell. To doubt this was 
to be eternally damned. Beyond the grave, God’s love was 
of no avail, for the tomb closed all possibility of future 
redemption. Hence, according to this view, the great aim 
of the gospel is to rescue men. All the preaching, prayers, 
and personal influence should be concentrated to this one 
effort of “saving souls.” Revivals were a special agency by 
which this great and solemn work was to be accomplished, 
and the value of a ministry must be tested by the number 
thus snatched from the perils and pains of hell and led to 
the joy and peace of heaven. 

Now the Unitarian idea of religion is very unlike this. 
By declaring the strict Unity of God in distinction from the 
Trinity, they struck a blow at the “great plan of redemp- 
tion” as taught in the Orthodox creed. They urged the 
solemn duty of free inquiry and the sacred right of private 
judgment. They portrayed with brighter coloring and 
deeper outline the goodness and love of God. The early 
Unitarians also believed in the special divine authority of 
Christianity as God’s revealed word. Man by nature, they 
said, is a complex being, with tendencies both to good and 
evil. The natural affections were in themselves good. Sin 
is not an inherited moral disease, but comes from a violation 
of God’s law. They also emphasized the commandments of 
love to God and our neighbor, out of which spring the two 
primal religious truths, the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. They also maintained that Christian- 
ity is God’s best word given to lead men forward in the 
divine life and to bring human souls nearer him, that it 
designs both to redeem the sinner and to stimulate the soul 
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to a higher progress, and that the redemption and progress 
were both to be secured, and man saved from his sins by 
the spiritual influences which come from the teaching, char- 
acter, life, and death of Christ, in addition to the direct 
operation of the Spirit of God on the human soul. Under- 
lying all this was the fact that orthodoxy is a system of 
clearly defined doctrines. Unitarianism the religion of the 
spirit. 

It is very clear, then, as these two antagonistic beliefs 
began to take distinct form they could not exist side by side 
on friendly terms. A controversy was inevitable. In this . 
case it raged with bitterness. It divided families and awak- 
ened the rancor of theological hatred. Living now after the 
bitterness has passed away, we can scarcely enter into the 
state of mind which prevailed fifty years ago. Mr. Todd 
entered into this controversy with the intensity born of 
strong convictions, spurred on by religious zeal. He had no 
doubts as to the merits of the question. His belief reached 
to a certainty in his own mind that he was the champion of 
the true faith. 

Fifty years have passed since Mr. Todd entered upon his 
ministry at Groton. The animosity between the parties has 
died out. The Orthodcx have very much softened their 
doctrines. Dr. Beecher, who came to Boston to kill Uni- 
tarianism, was himself tried for heresy. Dr. Bushnell has 
been under suspicion for his latitudinarianism. Dr. Parks 
in his broader view of doctrinal theology, faces towards a 
more liberal Christianity. The word hell is gradually more 
and more dropped out of Orthodox sermons: The “ evangel- 
ical’? ministers who are the most popular in their own 
church are those who have the reputation of holding toa 
broader Christianity. The liberal Orthodox and the Ortho- 
dox liberal are not very far-apart, and this dogmatic church 
nurses men of liberal tendencies. The influence of Andover 
is towards a progressive orthodoxy, and the spirit among the 
younger men of this old New England church sets strong in 
the direction of those principles of free inquiry which were 
advocated by Unitarians fifty years ago. Is it not true that 
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Bushnell, H. W. Beecher, and Murray have drifted from 
Calvin and come nearer Channing? 

We do not claim that the efforts of the liberal pulpits and 
the religious literature which has arisen as a fruit of Unita- 
rianism have alone brought this change about. General in- 
fluences have also been at work to undermine the old theol- 
ogy. The enlightened reason and moral sentiment of man- 
kind have proved powerful solvents. These joined to a 
purer apprehension of the spirit of Jesus, have been at work 
even inside of the Orthodox Church. Good men as they have 
. risen out of their traditional beliefs, — have caught glimpses 
of a diviner face in the Infinite God. Phillips Brooks, 
Bushnell, and Murray in this country, Robertson, Jowett, and 
Dean Stanley in England, these, and other noble men in the 
popular churches have painted the divine portrait glowing 
with a new expression of divine love. Whittier, the Quaker 
poet, has sung, in words of imperishable beauty and exalted 
faith, of the “ Eternal Goodness.” John Pounds, learning his 
religion from the four gospels, has gathered round his cob 
bler’s bench the ignorant boys and girls who played on the 
wharves of Bristol. Florence Nightingale, with a heart of 
pity, has bound up the wounds of the soldier, and in the 
hospital has assuaged the pains of the sick and dying. 
George MacDonald, in Robert Falconer, has struck sturdy 
blows at the old theology, and portrayed a new way of empty- 
ing hell, and expounded a loftier faith in man and God. 
Dickens, with a tenderness, pathos, and humanity reaching 
to the depths of the heart and as broad as man, has lifted 
religion o t of ¢ant into a more humane atmosphere. Mrs. 
Stowe has described the blessedness and joy of the home be- 
yond the grave, and Gates Ajar has opened wider the doors 
into the eternal world. The best literature, in varied forms, 
is all alive with a nobler faith inathe possibilities of man and 
the goodness of God. Our civil institutions rest on a higher 
estimate of man’s power of self-government and progress. 
The religion of theology is fast giving way for the religion 
of humanity, and the dogmatic creed is yielding to the 
deeper and holier spirit of Christ. Hence the new Church 
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must be baptized into a larger and nobler faith which is 
based on man’s power of progress, and on the universal and 
eternal love and goodness of God. 

Besides these outside influences, puritanism has also 
nursed a gem of rationalism in its own bosom. Dr. Draper 
in his History of the Intellectual Development of Europe, in © 
one of his characteristic generalizations, draws a contrast be- 
tween the religion of South.rn Europe and puritanism. 
The latter, especially as developed in New England, had 
strong, intellectual features which tend to a modification of 
theology. A careful student of such men as Emmons will 
detect under the orthodoxy of this eminent defender of 
evangelical theology the seeds of philosophical thought 
which later grew, under more rationalistic training, into 
transcendentalism. Young Todd as a theological student, in 
describing his professors, says of Dr. Woods, “ He must rea- 
son the subject out, and reason is the only weapon by which 
he can be made to feel.” From the first the New England 
ministers were intelléctual leaders as well as spiritual guides. 
They were not simply content with punishing heresy but 
also labored to refute it. Their doctrines were put into in- 
tellectual statements, and then they defended them by argu- 
ments. They used the reason as well as the stake. They 
zealously maintained a learned ministry, and the school and 
college arose side by side with the church. Edwards’ memo- 
rable work is one of the greatest intellectual products of the 
New England mind. Thus the Orthodox doctrine coexisted 
with this questioning, intellectual, reasoning tendency, which 
at last burst out into Unitarianism. The latter is both a log- 
ical and historical outgrowth of the New England religious 
thought and intellectual methods. This tendency which 
stimulated the growth of Unitarianism, was not eliminated 
from orthodoxy in the separation of the churches. Ando- 
ver to-day feels the swelling of this latent germ of rationalism. 
You see the working of this intellectual drift in the mod- 
ifications which have been made in Orthodox theological 


doctrine. 
In studying the life of Dr. Todd, with a full view of the 
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deeper working of ideas and intellectual ‘methods, while we 
recognize his devotion, his sincerity, and his ability, we are 
also impressed with the conviction that he failed to read 
aright the depth and meaning of the great change which 
was going on in his own time. In its more profound and 
positive aspects, the new movement was a religious reform. 
As the position of Luther was a step in advance of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, so liberal Christianity, in its vital 
spiritual unfolding, is a step in advance of New England 
orthodoxy. It proclaims higher and nobler religious ideas, 
and represents more truly the religion of Jesus. Dr. Todd 
did not for a moment recognize this. To him this whole up- 
rising of the reason and nobler spiritual aspirations at best 
was only a half belief. In the very structure of his mind 
he was a conservative. Even when a young man he looked 
with distrust on the tendencies of New Haven theology. 
Though a Bible student all his life, Henry’s Commentaries 
and Pool’s Synopsis were his most trusted guides. He 
called the Germans “cold, carving critics,” and expressed 
the utmost contempt for the German commentaries. We do 
not hear him refer to the name of Jowett, Alvord, and Da- 
vidson, not to mention the great continental Biblical schol- 
ars. “No objections,” says his son, “or difficulties raised by 
scientific men, ever shook his confidence in the Scriptures ; 
he was ready to reject at once all scientitic speculations that 
conflicted with what he knew to be true. Perhaps he was 
too ready to scout at scientific theories, and had too little 
consideration for honest doubt; but to him scepticism was 
not merely unknown, it was simply unintelligible.” In 
this respect Dr. Todd represents a numerous class of his co- 
workers who are unable to comprehend the scope or spirit 
of liberal Christianity. 

Dr. Todd in his busy, hard-working life has been a power 
for good. As a minister, he was faitliful and devoted, and 
his labors in the Church were fruitful in direct religious 
results. As an author, he has scattered broadcast valuable 
suggestions, correct moral precepts, and practical religious 
truth. Few Americans have had a more world-wide audi- 
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ence. But in no comprehensive sense can he be called a 
leader in thought. He was unfitted for this by his mental 
organization. Few men of his intelligence and power of 
mind have been so insensible to the working of modern 
ideas. He does not seem to have taken in the real danger 
which has arisen from the conflict between the new knowl- 
edge and the old beliefs. The living preacher of to-day 
who aims to declare God’s true message cannot close his 
eyes to this aspect of the world’s thought. Never before 
has the human mind pushed its quests with such relentless 
rigor and thoroughness. Science in its searching into life 
and the world has gone so far as to try to define the limits 
and operation of the creative cause, and to find in sponta- 
neous generation the genesis of the cosmos. Historians by 
the aid of geology, comparative anatomy, and philology have 
written anew the annals of the race, and remanded what 
we learned as facts in our school-days to the realm of legend. 
Niebuhr has corrected Herodotus, and Arnold has improved 
on Livy. Homer, at the motion of the critical wand of © 
Heine, passes from the stage as a personal poet, and the 
Lliad and Odyssey under the crucible of his criticism dis- 
solve into fragments of early poetic traditions. William 
Tell, around whose person have clustered our patriotic 
associations, and the record of whose deeds has quick- 
ened our youthful aspirations recedes from the world of 
actual men and becomes a creation of the imagination. 
The method of Grote, as applied to the early annals of 
Greece, is carried by De Wette, and others, to the Hebrew 
narratives and the record of creation, formerly received 
‘alike as the teaching of science and the foundation of 
sacred faith, becomes a beautiful myth. Adam and Eve 
no longer hold their place as the federal head of creation, 
and the theology of the fall is confionted by Darwin, who, 
in his theory of evolution, pushes back our ancestry to a 
succession of changes which have been produced by the 
survival of the fittest in the great battle of existence, and 
their development into a higher form of life. Whether 
any one of all of these intellectual results have been estab- 
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lished, no one with open eyes can fail ¢to see the all-per- 
vading intellectual ferment, and the necessity of an adjust- 
ment between faith and the new knowledge. The living 
preacher who is to interpret God’s latest and truest word 
to human souls, and become a leader of the highest and best 
religious thought, must take alike the larger view of the 
universe, and the larger view of God’s truth. He must ~ 
recognize everywhere the unity of God’s methods and the 
presence of God’s spirit. This can only be done by a 
reconstruction of theological doctrine and the corresponding 
religious ideas on which they are founded. When Huxley 
strikes at the Miltonic theory, he hits the evangelical: doc- 
trine of the fall. If modern science is correct, the basis on 
which total depravity and kindred theological doctrines 
rest is overturned. The true reconciliation can come only 
through liberal Christianity, using this phrase in a larger 
sense than is implied in the word Unitarian, — a liberal 
_ Christianity which joins the real historic continuity with 
the loftiest prophecy and the deepest faith. This will 
come as one of the fruits of those seeds sown at Groton, 
and other New England churches, during the Unitarian 
controversy. To fight the battle of faith with the old 
theological weapons is to lead a forlorn hope. 

The theology which Dr. Todd accepted was, says his 
son, “‘ what in these days is considered old-fashioned ; but in 
point of fact it occupied a middle ground between Old 
School Presbyterianism and modern Taylorism, both of 
which he cordially detested.” He preached his beliefs with 
distinctiveness, and whatever power he had he ascribed to. 
the fact that he tried to have the trumpet give no uncertain 
sound. He rarely preached on specific themes of a private 
character, such as bore on the actual living issues of the 
hour, aiming rather to enforce “the great principles of the 
Bible on the conscience,” with the conviction that if you 
make the tree good and the heart holy, you may trust that 
the tree will bring forth good fruit. He had no sympathy 
for the abolitionists, and the same conservative film which 
made him blind to the deeper workings of thought also 
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disqualified him from recognizing the profound moral 
aspects of the anti-slavery struggle. His eyes were not 
opened until after the war began. Of course he was also 
opposed to the enfranchisement of woman, and he thought 
to dispose of this large question by a few platitudes. This 
drew the lightning from Gail Hamilton. His biographer 
calls her reply “at once smart and spiteful, witty and bit- 
ter.” It was more than all this, and may be ranked among 
the most trenchant and crushing criticisms of our times. 
The only reference Dr. Todd made to this was, “They have 
sent me Gail’s book —a whole half of it is spent in cursing 
me. It is rich, they say. I have not read it, nor do I 
intend to.” He never did. 

As he was distinctive in his doctrines so he was in his 
character. He clung to old methods as well as to old doc- 
trines, and while he labored with untiring fidelity and zeal 
to keep alive in his parishioners a religious interest by the 
use of prayer and inquiry-meetings, he placed more stress on 
the established agency of the pulpit and the Church than on 
the special methods of revivalists. Thus, in speaking of a 
peculiar revival in a town he visited on a Sabbath, he says: 
“Tt is on the high-pressure principle; and, though most evi- 
dently the work of the Spirit, yet not (an its being guided by 
men) after my heart. I did not enjoy it so much as I should 
had it not been so much in the hands of men, —an apparent 
feeling that God could do nothing without man’s aid. Hence 
‘the anxious seats,’ the ‘speaking’ of the young converts 
every night, and a parade of the new comers in a way that 
spoiled it for me.” He speaks of every church as having 
among its members “new measure, fiery, sky-rocket people, 
who feel that God can do little or nothing without their 
shouting and lifting.” At one time some of his people, car- 
ried away by the excitement, wanted him to have public 
‘anxious seats,” and have the women “tell what the Lord 
had done,” and “confess their sins.” These desired to have 
a protracted meeting to “run a race with the Baptists.” 
This he resisted on the ground that he did not think the 
course “wise or Scriptural, beneficial or safe.” He placed 
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the highest value on the regular ministrations of the Sab- 
bath, and the ordinary agencies which belonged to the indi- 
vidual Church. 

In the biography of Dr. Todd we also see a type of char- 
acter as distinct as the doctrines which he believed and . 
preached. Unitarians, in reading these pages, may find 
something lacking to satisfy their highest ideal of a com- 
plete Christian. The same is true when the Orthodox read 
the biographies of eminent Unitarians. While there is much 
which they can approve and commend, there is still left on 
their minds the impression that the character is defective. 
Nor is this difficult to explain, for the Orthodox and Unita- 
rian ideas of religion, as far as these become vital beliefs, 
produce different types of men and women. Mary Lyon 
and Dr. Todd are the legitimate results of the training, ideas, 
and methods of the Orthodox Church. Mary Ware and 
Samuel J. May are ripe fruit from the Unitarian tree. 
_ While we see in all these the same desire to serve man, to 
follow Christ and obey God, yet the Orthodox and Unita- - 
rian has a flavor of character of its own, as different each from 
the other as a pear differs from a peach. Place the portraits 
of Dr. Todd and Mr. May side by side. The features in the 
character of each bear the distinct traces of his beliefs. The 
one has a tinge of sadness, the other is beaming with cheer- 
fulness. The life of the former is constantly shadowed with 
the conception of the sterner attributes of God; the latter 
lives in the sunshine of a living Father’s presence. They also 
differ in their estimates of the place which amusements hold 
in life, the uses of this world, and the aims of the pulpit and 
the Church. There is no common test by which to judge 
them. It would be folly to expect Dr. Todd to fill out our 
conception. But, tried by the standards of his own church, 
his life, character and labors hold a high place. He was 
faithful to his own convictions, and conformed in an unusual 
degree to his own ideal of the true Christian. He was sin- 
cere, faithful, and devoted, and aimed, according to his own 
best idea of duty, to serve his fellow-men, follow Christ, and 
obey God. 


S. W. Busn. 
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LINES AND RELATIONS. 


In one sense the finite and the infinite are two; in another 
sense they cannot be separated. It is because of this min- 
gling that the finite is as imperishable as the infinite. The 
highest is, by strange accommodation, the lowest; and the 
divine Fatherhood is also the spirit of Sonship. 

The finite, considered by itself, has lines and measure- 
ments,— as the feet that mark the height of man or tree, the 
miles that compass the earth’s orbit, the circle of attainment, 
policy, manhood, religion, that would enclose Harvard Col- 
lege, the Republican party, or the members of a church. 
The infinite, too, that is without lines and computations, is 
in all these phenomena,—in the being and growth of man 
and of all things, in the formation and movements of the 
globe, in the right economies of society and government, in 
the learning and wisdom of classic halls, the love and good- 
will of Christians. . 

Partitions, for our social and religious comfort, do not exist 
very high up. Mind, in its loftiest province and’ in its 
heavenly image here below, cannot be resolved into parts. 
Lines do not course the field of unity and of the Supreme. 
From thence cometh rain upon the just and the unjust; and 
there are no dry latitudes above the heads of the wicked. 
There is no end to the sky and to the motions of the divine, 
near or far. It is a very finite and imperfect view which 
sees the Creator making a mark where he left off work yes- 
terday or last era, and where he begins again in geological 
structure or spiritual revelation. Our idea of being is a con- 
stant becoming, that cannot stand stHl any more than the 
earth or the human mind. ‘“ My Father worketh hitherto” ; 
that is, always, amid progressive worlds and within the bud- 
ding souls of men, with a love and joy of consummation that 
want no holidays. There is no stopping in the night to the 
clock that hangs higher than the stars. Power goes sweetly 
and ceaselessly out to the finger-ends of creation. The law 
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of God is our log-book on a limitless sea,—nothing like 
keeping tally on some church-landing with notched stick or 
creed. Evermore, whether in pre-Christian time or Dark 
Ages, new and greater opens the Almighty into the mind of 
man, into the world of art, science, and religion. As the 
divine is human, and the human divine, there is a blending, 
nice to the utmost, and no strait, wide or narrow, between. 
God isin you. As far as any logic or long range of conjec- 
ture that can be employed to the contrary, the rear space of 
our existence is as large as the immortality in front. Birds 
and babies take life in a very matter-of-course way, as if, for 
any length of time, having been used to preéxistent adapta- 
tions and intuitions. 

Is it not in the Highest to come yearningly forth from his 
dwelling-place and solitude —if ever such were his,— and to 
set the universe teeming with the objects and the offspring 
of his forming hand, as it is in all creation to move the other 
way, and turn back to him, Parent of good? Is it not that 
God the Father does need something at the hands of his 
children,— even their love and embrace? The Infinite must 
have hearty zest in, and set great store upon, the finite and 
fashioned, the created and helpless, as the finite experiences 
joy and good cheer in the Infinite. The Father, so to speak, 
puts distance, defects, and aspirations between him and his 
children, that he may see them afar off or near, may go out 
to meet them, and that they may ever run to his arms and to 
his truth. Here is a creation wide and deep and high. Is 
not this as much in evidence that God is not satisfied in 
himself,— cannot dwell in cold, absolute, and lone being, but 
as Creator, for the scope of his love and the fulfilment of 
his nature, wants worm and man and planet, as that worm 
and man and planet,¢n their finitude and leaning, want the 
Almighty and Creator? So it is not reasonable that God 
did not have offspring and family till he was very old,— that 
is, within the last few thousand years. The eternity of man 
and of the divine handiwork, looking back, is as natural as 


the same illimitability looking forward, or as the eternity of 
God, past and future. ; 
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Here, then, are affinities and the great origin of relations, 
— possible to the One, only as towards the created, and pos- 
sible to the created, only as towards the One, and through 
him towards each other. Hence on that side of humanity 
where the Highest and Perfect denies himself full expres- 
sion, there is a world full of lines and relations. 

The Infinite — so patient, so aglow with prospect and the 
glory of fulfilment, so intent on felicitous and ever-growing 
devices, so adaptive, pliant, and condescending,— the Infi- 
nite, somehow, comes down and puts himself into tenantries, 
such as the world’s barbarisms and civilizations, its families, 
clans, and nations, its religions, schools, societies, and Sys- 
tems. The Great Presence, that would do everything for 
his own, broods over the world, and, like an eagle, her nest, 
stirreth the world of mankind,— somehow in one clanship, 
nationality, sect, contends with himself in another; or, in 
one, holds out hands of fellowship, amnesty, and intercourse 
with himself, with his representatives, in another. Thus 
humanity is moved; and, at length, to its best; and, in 
respect to the Supreme, shows itself in due time, life of his 
life and spirit of his spirit. God worketh in you both to 
will and to do. His sacred word is not narrow and provin- 
cial. In this Scriptural inwardness, and this tenting of 
Deity within the human, the infinite, like Paul, is all things 
to all men, lifting all from low towards himself and the 
ideal. To the lowest of the race he is a fetich, and a say- 
ing object of worship even at that poor rate; to the Persian 
he is the sun, as the centre of life and light; to early hero- 
worshippers he is the apotheosis of man; to the pantheist, 
the all; to the deist, the spirit that pervades and is above 
all. He is to the atheist law and mode of action; to others 
personality and actor; now the Hebrew might and God of 
war; now the potency of matter. To the obedient and 
filial he is Sovereign, Father, Love, Wisdom, Friend, and 
Saviour. To the esthetic sensibilities the immeasurable 
One is Beauty, spreading that gospel, in the time of Greece 
and sincé, wherever art is known. Poetry and science, so 
far as they go, are healthy embodiments of the Divine; or 
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monarchy, with its concentration and the claim of the great- 
est to rule, is deigtic and partial ascension; democracy, the 
same at the other pole with its beneficent diffusion and 
equal rights. The Greatest, to accommodate all, is fate, free 
will, the largest good to the largest number, the most useful, 
conscience, reason, the known, the unknown. From the 
inexhaustible the parcelling out is indefinite, instituting 
most helpful, potent, and living relations. 


“ E’en those bright personalities we are 
Hedge us from boundless to particular; 
And we must sacrifice somewhat withal 
Of infinite to individual.” 


One God in many diverse encampments dots the plains of 
humanity. As the Great Presence pervades every artery 
and sprig of the outward world, so he inhabits every channel 
of opinion, every repository of truth, each home of senti- 
ment. 

“ And India’s mystics sang aright 
Of the One Life pervading all; 
One Being’s tidal rise and fall, 
In soul and form, in sound and sights, 
Eternal outflow and recall.” 


Plato says atheism is a disease of the soul before it 
becomes an error of the understanding. But is there any 
such thing as atheism? Great is the numberof terms, any 
one of which will comfortably shelter a man, and quite 
safely yard him in. Is there not always some exit, high or 
low, heavenly or lower down, out of oneself into something 
greater and more possessive? If there is no acknowledged, 
hospitable archway through which your God can enter the 
house of another and cheer the inmate, then look for postern 
gate or half-concealed wicket; it is there the principle of 
things — that name or some other — finds access to sit down 
‘by the lone unbeliever. 
_ Such the Divine condescension and pleasure to will and to 
do in all men and in all things, under relations more than can 
be counted. Here is immense diversity,— the outcome and 
descent from unity always pointing back to unity as its 
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home and sanction. On this vast checker-board is played 
the hot game of finite being. Here is the me and the not me, 
this plot of humanity and that, friend and foe, mother and 
child, Cambridge and Andover, continent and ocean, one 
realm and another, old and new,—each occupying his check. 
Then comes the meaning of all this variegated scene,— 
moves to and fro across the borders, intercourse, contact, 
clash, embrace, advance and retreat, rout and triumph. 
The result is invigoration, development, muscle, spirit, 
ascent. 

With vision not altogether clear and the longest, it is not 
always easy to distinguish between false lines, extemporized 
and destined to vanish, and those that may be regarded as 
segments in the Great Circle, or in a sense conforming with 
it. Particles of matter, though ever so numerous, do not 
quite touch each other. The two patriarchs, Abraham and 
Lot, in their friendliness, avoided common pasturage. To 
each herdsman was accorded his rampant individuality. It 
made for peace, for unharried seclusion, and more fat on the 
ribs of the cattle. It is no small thing that people who 
cannot live harmoniously together, live harmoniously apart, 
one going to the right and the other to the left. Common 
pasturage is practicable only in the higher communions,— 
not on the lower flats where there is so much carrying of 
compass and chain, and the laying out of field to field. 
Socialistic bodies that start up now and then have not, as yet, 
settled it that the most thriving individualities can exist in 
combination. That sacred community, the Church, is happy 
to get along without open rupture, and is learning, as the 
divine intent of singleness comes more and more into view, 
not to pretend to too much consolidation of members. 

The germinal and finite in man will have its large oppor- 
tunity and trial,—the infinite and perfect in him cropping 
-out now and then, remaining very much in abeyance, and 
biding its time. So in these provisional centuries we are all 
at sea, steering incisive prows towards every point of the 
heavens, as if in pursuit of something lost, or something not 
yet found. This is peculiar to the limited set of human con- 
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ditions. The Golden Age is the infinite eternity that caps 
our world of time on all sides; that magnetizes the trem- 
bling needle and sets it pointing, therefore, to all sides and 
to every quarter on the horizon as the Eldorado of man’s 
ideas and hopes. Hence, what parting of the roads, what 
competitions, siding for, and siding against, segregations, 
castes, parties, ancient faiths, and modern skepticisms; 
what churches and furniture, and no-churches with book, 
candle, or pulpit. Each gets his own through some opening 
in God’s orbicular sky. Even science and religion that like 
two sisters will one day go lovingly arm in arm, now — it is 
sad to say it —stand apart like two common partisans with 
their rallying cries and their war of words. That is primary 
with the ultimates in the distance. Double stars depend 
upon and set off each other. The skies are very high and 
broad that what is in them may not coagulate and lose their 
countless, sparkling points. The world is very roomy that 
souls may dwell apart like shining orbs. Farmers do not 
throw down their fences and all work together. “’Tis not the 
common, but the enclosure, must make him rich,” Says 
South. Time and space, if there were no other wedges to 
do it, wedge themselves in between people, so that they 
cannot all go in the same company and live upon the same 
grounds, that contrasting ideas and methods may keep their 
identity, and not be jumbled and dwarfed. The world is a 
globe, that all spots on its surface may have their antipodes 
and look out towards different quarters in the heavens. 
Hence the round of objects, pleasures, and labors with one 
humanity in the centre—the round of the sciences and 
unity to start from,—the round of religious thought and 
expression, circling about the same God, the ever-varying 
round of being, that life be not flat and stagnant. 

Of human organizations, the minimum unit is the individ- 
ual; and he, we have seen, is a composite of the finite and 
the all-pervading Infinite. Of such abounding constituency 
is nature. It is hard to finda simple element. Deity and 
man,—each lives and rejoices in the other. The « alone” 
does not exist. Impossible it is, says Hooker, that God 
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should withdraw his presence from anything, because the 
very substance of God is infinite. In his infinity he is 
superior to demarcations. All privilege to the Infinite. No 
human being or influence can, as he, so invade me and hold 
the position. Though, as we use language, there be in the 
individual such an open door to company human and divine, 
still there is a partition high as heaven between him as one 
being, and his fellow as another; and all the singleness 
and responsibility we can fathom, between him and his God. 
This is mystery. “ What is that,” says Fleming, “which 
distinguishes one organized being, or one living being, or 
one thinking being from all others? This was the question 
so much agitated by the Schoolmen.” JI cannot cross over 
and be you neither can you or the highest power in heaven 
perform a similar raid on me. This is the impregnable post 
we hold, the investiture from the hand of the Almighty. . By 
this non-forfeitable, conscious identity “all things are yours,” 
without your lapsing back, according to some Eastern mys- 
ticism, into all things, losing direction in the all, personal or 
impersonal. This is the projecting ledge, the sure footing, 
the majestic outlook, high up the heights of existence. This 
personal unity, entwined with the divine affinities, is the 
greatness and joy of the life that now is, and of the ceaseless 
and eternal that lies before us. 

All-sufficient are the reasons that not a single child of the 
Father’s numberless children, however darkened his mind 
and struggling the present lot, give up and merge himself in 
another. Distinctions are ineffaceable, and the number must 
not be abated by one. The ancients found it in the truth of 
things to have a god, Terminus, who should sanction and 
maintain metes and bounds. ‘The fiat of creation has gone . 
forth and will not be taken back, whether this hither dawn- 
ing be happy fool or ponderous wise man. The personal 
cell is stored with rich potencies, and is as inviolable by the 
foot of trespasser from the outside, as is God’s universe from 
the outside. By power and wisdom, regardless of expense 
as to years, inner temple, and outward scaffolding, the man 


is built and set to his proper and endless movement. <A 
6 
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magic circle from heaven is let down round him, and such 
injunction is on every side that he cannot escape and lose 
himself in the waste of sin, be it never so wide. He is his 
own to keep, not his own to sell,— prior ownership forbids. 
Liberty to go to the Prince of Evil is liberty to return. 
Futile is it to say a man has ruined himself, and to com- 
pare him to the cinders and brands of a house that with all 
its goods has perished by fire. The Lord is no such carpen- 
ter as to suffer loss in that way. The ruin of a man, so- 
called, is for the time (a rout most strange indeed,) the mas- 
terly retreat of the Infinite in him before the blaze and fury 
of passion, to the last stronghold of the soul. Beyond that 
there is no demoralization or discomfiture. Who will find a 
freedom in the will that can extinguish itself or disannul the 
reasserting God that inheres in us all? 

Thus, according to Mill and Martineau, the Deity finites 
himself in creation. He makes nothing as great as him- 
self. 

No one can tell how much is yarded within man and how 
much is yarded out. The limitations appear to be of differ- 
ent degrees in men. Still, with Hippocrates, one is embold- 
ened to harbor the thought that the Infinite, in his immeas- 
urable versatility, is, potentially, as much in one immortal 
man as another. This is, indeed, high a prior? ground; and, 
at this stage of the argument the induction for proof or dis- 
proof is not possible. This more than suspicion that there 
are hidden resources in the depths of humanity and in still 
lower deeps, utters itself in behalf of all, but with special 
point and sympathy as it respects the millions who, as yet in 
the possibilities of their being, have had but a poor trial and 
small disengagement from weights that crush. The inlet of 
the divine into man, once established, is of no slight account 
as a promise of what will be wafted in on the tide. No defi- 
nition puts a fence about the soul too high or impervious 
for the passage into it of quickening influences. Fond and 
impartial care must ever follow up the original creation. 
Give the germs and very small seed plenty of time. Alto- 
gether out of place is any pharisaic complacency or plumed 
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culture that looks down upon others in Timbuctoo or the 
humble walks of toil and ignorance. There is in them 
latent humanity and the divine not yet liberated. To say 
nothing of the long, outreaching future, a person within our 
little plat of observation, in no long time, changes to quite 
another person. When this Northern winter is gone, when 
abundant verdure appears, and the soft south wind plays 
through the study-windows, then the occupant, western, 
matter-of-fact, and Puritan-blooded, turns Oriental, dreamy, 
and mystic for the time, so that Hindu philosophy and 
Arabian Nights seem quite native affairs. When the war is 
over, the negro at the South is quite another man, being by 
night engaged in spelling-book and Testament instead of 
retributive depredations. Another man, Paul once became ; 
another, Augustine. Many a Christian is one greatly im- 
proved over his old profanity and vileness. 

The great thing is done when the mind is once planted, be 
it at the lowest point in babe or barbarian. Does the Crea- 
tor give to the world a Newton, but cripple and cut his own 
power down small for a Hottentot? The tide of being 
catches up one far back amid meagre conditions, and starts 
him on the Cannibal Islands; while the river of God sets 
the astronomer afloat, far forward, in London or Berlin, with 
the long and happy results of learning in and about him. 
While, then, “everything flows,” as the old Greek says, 
Patrick as well as Plutarch, stay we, each in his heaven- 
derived entity, and let the flux go on. Be the currents off 
the coast of Florida, or in Arctic waters, they are the move- 
ments of the same great ocean. Situation, antecedents of 
long standing or short, age, race, and the rest, constitute the 
differences between the first century and the last, between 
poor Africa and proud Europe, between the child and the 
man, the savage and the sage, Pagan and Christian. These 
are not marks in the handiwork, to be read by judges and 
critics, that the forming hand has done well here, but not so 
well there. May we not say that creation and the finite in 
man are on a plain equal and just; that vertical grades are 
factitious, and exist only when the mole and the mountain 
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confuse each other and discuss weight; when feet, alone, fail 
to reach the leafy branch, or shelf on Teneriffe, whither 
wings easily make their way? Original constitutions are 
not the same, but equivalents of each other, as seen in maple 
and oak, tree and vine, meadow and lake, English and 
French, man and woman, oxygen and hydrogen. Water is 
as good as air, and air is as good as water. There are no 
poor relations. ‘Time must have a chance, while the possible 
rises to the real, and each evolves from the great Centre his 
own system and gifts. True growth is not into uniformity, 
but out of it, in proof of highest and equal origin. Nature 
delights to roll itself up in a ball, and, from a full heart, to 
put forth on this side and that all sorts,—tree and flower, 
grass and nation, bird and man, sect, church, pebble, crag, 
book, ship, city, art, polity, porch, school,— a lump of brist- 
ling units, each within its own lines. The infinite is the 
fountain of each. 

The boy in obedience to what is in him must move on. In 
mathematics the point slips its noose, glides away, and 
becomes a line; the line spreads to a surface; the surface 
deepens to a solid. The single one is full of power; so with 
the pressure from within; cords must be lengthed and 
tented space enlarged. There is great promise in the blood 
of the single well-born unit. It swells to that of the family 
and that of the house, with its heirlooms and proud look 
before and after. 

The ‘foreigner, pent and cribbed at home, translates him- 
self out of foreign ‘idioms into the life of our shores; and 
what of America there is in him, seeking liberation, is drawn 
grandly out, as the kernel of wheat, imprisoned in a catacomb, 
will be that and nothing else, though thousands of years pass 
before sunlight and_ moisture wake the germ. In more ways 
than_one, germ and potentiality find breadth and fulfilment. 
It once lay upon the Orient that it must move forward, be 
about its Father’s business, and contribute of its wealth and 
philosophy to the higher unity of the ancient classic civiliza- 
tion. After the movement from the nursery of the race 
towards our land and our times, then that bright orb of life 
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and learning that illumined the eastern shores of the next 
continent in course, struck by the errant comet of barbarism, 
fell in meteors, and, at length, lighted all Europe. Now in 
these latter days, the course of empire gathers up from the 
shining fragments and unfulfilled destinies of our father- 
lands, and sweeps on to this hemisphere, following the line 
that, on the one hand, starts at the Bosphorus, and on the 
other, reaches our Pacific Coast, a larger unity of mankind, 
and of more encouraging affinities. 

The ever-swelling volume of life holds on its westward 
flow between native and well-appointed lines that do not 
dissolve away into stagnant and meaningless wastes. In 
other words, the nerve of progress lengthens nobly and 
interminably out, now forming the larger ganglion of Baby- 
lon, Bagdad, now Athens, Alexandria, Rome, Paris, Lon- 
don, Boston, Chicago. ‘To this straightforward and stalwart 
march of the organic race, other and smaller organisms con- 
tribute. These helpers are the single units in all their free- 
dom and force. Humanity will.have the highest and richest 
growth; hence the world would not have the Romish 
Church with its lower unity as a finality. So life and truth, 
stirred from behind by born impulses, and drawn towards 
the exciting contests and glorious possibilities of ages to 
come, struck out into Protestantism and back into the con- 
stituent individualities that had not yet done their work. 
Now Protestantism, many-handed, trying the forage in all 
fields, looks ahead to a common vantage-ground and New 
Jerusalem, that the premature aggregation of Popery could 
never reach. There are separations, on lower levels, that 
carry with them the hidden significance of meeting again on 
higher grounds. Such is the parting company between faith 
and works, between Massachusetts and South Carolina, Eng- 
land and America, science and religion, matter and spirit. 
Each is very self-willed, and quite all-in-all to itself, never 
losing its identity, but running at length into advanced foci 
and nobler fellowships. In the development of the finite 
within us,,each one does and must, with might and main, 
pursue his own road, as if there were no other. 
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If there are social and out-going instincts, there are also 
those which incline and force us to withdraw from the rest 
of the universe, within workshops and walls. The world is 
rife with energies and activities, materials and opportunities; 
but these are subject to conditions, and the conditions are 
that, though the mind have the whole creation to look at, its 
learning, art, poetry, religion must have secret evolution and 
assurance. Power that is mediatorial between all things in 
the gross and the whole range of achievements must first 
stay at home, and there be devout and concentrated. Here 
is the measure of force, to give in to the leadings of Provi- 
dence, and there elaborate milk, honey, wine, watch-springs, 
prairie-wheat, sermons, astronomical tables, reforms, schemes 
of salvation. That and more is meant by keeping within 
the lines. Nature and man find themselves, in their retiring 
moods, greatly efficient. Thoughts and work are modest, 
and do not set up their looms in the press and publicity of 
the street. Next to the necessity that space and occasion 
be unlimited is the necessity for multitudinous private areas, 
that the chipping and weaving of the finite may go on, and 
thought be without hurtful contacts and dissipation. To go 
into society and to the lakes marks a part of the arc of oscil- 
lation of which the counterpart is to return, with increased 
appreciation and effect, to the happy walks of domestic re- 
tirement. Having got the profit of an outside jostle, hint, 
and observation, conferred good and strengthened alliances, 
the great thing upon which the movements of society de- 
pend, is to come back to oneself—to the secret springs and 
levers. When ideas and inspirations have dropped in upon 
us while abroad, we say, Let us turn aside and examine them, 
as we would the letter from a dear friend,—let us go home 
and think of them. In solitude, intuitions, of greater or 
less moment, receive the laying on of hands and the rite of 
confirmation. In solitude, thoughts have a chance of getting 
at the original man, and of finding primitive forces and 
rights. Here, in individual and prayerful souls, Christ and 
the Highest hold supreme court, issue commissions, and 
make the solicitations of the Spirit. Hence it is not for the 
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inward life, that has been alone in the mountain, alone in 
the closet, much in the seclusion of thought and the divine 
reason, to go up and down the land to take the sense of the 
people, whether a new continent ought to be looked after 
behind the sunset waves, or slavery be abolished, or the 
truth of God proclaimed. 

Ideas are so excellent and captivating, the temptation is, 
and frequent practice, to take half of one and run with that. 
Theology lays hold of one half of the great idea—that of 
early inspirations and sacred records,—leaving nature out, - 
and trades on this capital for eighteen hundred years. Sci- 
ence appropriates the other half of the great idea; that is, 
nature without the Bible and the religious instincts. The 
two hemispheres are now beginning to overlap and come 
together. How do crudities leap into the public square and 
set people to running after them, when they should be 
housed away in private laboratories to see what crystalliza- 
tion and age will do? The nursery should balance all the 
rest of the world, the heart and middle place of deposits 
equal the circulations. The thin solution of Darwinism 
and of hypothesis cannot yet, in chemical phrase, throw 
down a substantial system. The great naturalist has found 
something but not the whole; perhaps, considering the 
entire course of human life traced upward to the source, is 
not on the right track after all. Physical analogies and 
gradations, between fish and astronomer, batrachian and 
poet, are full of fearful chasms. What mortal can fathom 
them? What, then, if the origin of the race is not a matter 
for physical science to take in hand, but is the concern of 
faith and spiritual philosophy? What if amid the stum- 
blings of protoplasm and the mazes of primal cells, the 
clear, divine, a priori reason declare for the past eternity of 
the child-man with the Father, for the essential co-existence 
in the blessed family, of Creator and created? The voca- 
tion of the scientist would then be greatly damaged, seek- 
ing for towering intellects and the deep things of the heart 
among zodphytes and monkeys. The spiritual and infinite 
in man may come to its consciousness, and not be content 
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to settle upon the comparatively small plats occupied by 
the great English naturalists—upon a slightly enlarged 
Adamic account of the creation. Leaving behind the enor- 
mous lack of links in the continuity of a supposed evolving 
force, there is, from the high and inviting ground here 
taken, no irrationality in tracing man, by one unbroken 
connection, to the forming hand of God. Something better 
than the prevailing drift of materialistic studies teaches us, 
that, as our personal and free will can impart direct motion 
to the nerves of the arm and send our thought and love 
direct to the Father, so He, the source of such unchained 
power, can invest his children with direct being, and look 
directly upon yearning souls. 

Or if creation be by the evolutionary method, what, in 
the last analysis, can evolution possibly be but the levelling, 
in full, of the divine will upon every particular change in 
the line of advance? At least, by no showing of bones and 
processes and transformations can we turn out, to meaner 
territory and common, our private areas and sacred faiths. 
So, while the inductive road is kept open for free travel, our 
feet find great solace and truth within the retired lines of 
the a priori reason and instinct as to our origin. 

It is the day of small things and upper-room consecration 
that dates centuries of Christianity, an epoch of Methodism 
and the like. We do not invite parties to our house while 
it is in the chaos of construction. Keep out of the new de- 
parture, political, religious, social, till some one, with win- 
dows looking full upon the world, has burned in solitude 
and got up the power. Do not inquire for Paul’s church 
till he has been three years in Arabia and has had silent 
speech with the Lord. We work together when we work 
apart, each on his several wheel, spring, regulator, dial, that 
all together keep good Christian time. 


W. M. BicknELu. 
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RELIGION INDEPENDENT OF SCIENCE. 


There is, at the present time, throughout the civilized 
world, an undeniable tendency to utter scepticism as to the 
whole field of religion,—a tendency which has passed its 
climax in Germany, has, we trust, reached it in England, 
and in our own country is still on the increase. We pur- 
posely say scepticism, not infidelity. Unbelief in Christian- 
ity is nothing new. On the other hand, there was more of 
it in England a century ago, and in the United States half a 
century ago than there is now; and it was in some quarters 
made offensive by a scurrility, coarseness, and ribaldry which 
would now be regarded with strong disapproval by respecta- 
ble unbelievers, but which seemed a vernacular tongue with 
men who had Voltaire, Thomas Paine, and their compeers 
for their prophets and apostles. But the unbelief of that 
time, was, nevertheless, a belief. Some few of its disciples 
professed atheism, but openly, without subterfuge, and with- 
out mystery,— atheism being their creed, their dogma, their 
confession of faith; while most of the (so-called) infidels 
avowed a positive belief in a personal God, and in those 
great principles of theology and ethics which Christians 
regard as a part of Christianity. In fine, they all had some 
definite belief, which, according to their light, they formu- 
lated and defended. 

What characterizes the non-believers of our time, is an 
utter haziness and indefiniteness of opinion and expression 
as to the subjects of religious faith,—a disposition to shut 
out the whole realm of religion from thought and inquiry as, 
in the opinion of some, obsolete, and beneath the advanced 
intelligence of the nineteenth century; in that of others, 
entirely beyond the range of human speculation and the 
grasp of the human mind. 

’ But while this tendency is peculiar to our own time, it is 
by no means so general as is often represented. It seems 


more extensive than it is, precisely because it is not general; 
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for utterances and writings opposed to the prevailing belief 
attract emphatic attention, while the much more numerous 
utterances and writings in accordance with it pass unnoticed 
as mere matters of course. At this moment a very large 
proportion of men of clear, vigorous, highly cultivated, and 
enterprising minds, including many of the foremost scientists 
of the day, are firm believers in God and Christ; to such 
minds the reasons for believing never seemed so entirely 
sufficient and satisfying as now; and the very strongest 
believers are those who are familiar with all the phases of 
unbelief, and hold their opinions as the result of profound 
thought, careful research, and patient inquiry. 

There exists a prevalent belief or suspicion among those 
who hold loosely on our Christian organizations, that recent 
developments of physical science are essentially destructive 
of religious faith; and not afew sincere but timid Christians 
and Christian ministers tremble for the ark of God, lest it be 
overturned, and for a time, at least, laid in the dust by the 
hands that seem to be so rudely jostling it. That this 
jostling is not objective as regards the ark, but wholly sub- 
jective in the over-sensitive souls that look upon it with a 
reverence more intense than wise, we shall attempt to show. 
The strongest grounds for religious belief are, as we think, 
not only untouched by science, but entirely out of its prov- 
ince and beyond its reach. To the validity and firmness of 
some of these grounds we ask the attention of our readers, » 

In the first place, we cannot but attach great importance 
to the general tendency to religious belief in all ages and 
nations,—a tendency as nearly universal as sanity of mind 
or the integrity of the organs of sense, and so strong as to 
seem inseparable from human nature, indicating what we 
may not unfitly call a religious instinct or faculty. This 
consideration will appear of no little weight, when we reflect 
that, unless the religious instinct be an exception, no human 
faculty is without its appropriate scope and objects. Still 
more, on the theory which regards human nature as the 
result of progressive development from lower types of being, 
we can conceive of the development of no power without its 
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uses, aims, and ends. A superfluous organ, sense, or mental 
faculty could not, by any possibility, have a reason for 
existence. It is distinctly maintained as an axiom not even 
to be questioned, that every power of man, physical and 
intellectual, has been called into being, and stimulated into 
growth by the presence and pressure of its objects. But the 
faculty that has its range in the realm of the unseen, the 
apprehensive organs of the mind that lay hold on being 
beyond and above its own, are anterior in point of develop- 
ment, even to the reasoning faculty, both in the race and in 
the individual. If there were no existence other than the 
material universe, it is utterly inconceivable that there 
should ever have been the capacity for such ideas and senti- 
ments. 

Religious conceptions cannot be ascribed to fear; for they 
have always been the most definite and vivid where fear had 
no place. There were no more intrepid men in the ancient 
world than Socrates and Epictetus; but there were none to 
whom the Divine Being and Providence seemed so entirely 
beyond the reach of doubt; and in all ages, gratitude, love, 
trust, and hope have been associated with a far more intense 
and realizing religious faith than has ever been produced or 
cherished by fear. 

If we suppose the human soul derived from a creative and 
all-pervading spirit, and endowed by that spirit with an 
instinctive sense of its Divine origin, and with a life coex- 
tensive with its own, the soul would manifest precisely the 
characteristics which it actually possesses. This theory, 
and this alone, accounts for its spontaneous gravitation 
toward God, and its inevitable yearning for immortality. 
They are precisely the birth-marks which, even in its debase- 
ment and depravity, it could not but retain from its Divine 
sonship, and they are such birth-marks as it could by no 
possibility have derived from a merely human, still less from 
a subter-human parentage. Were we to set the Gospels 
aside as old wives’ fables; were we, as regards our bodies, 
to say in sober earnest (as we are entirely willing to say, if 
such be the legitimate deduction of science), as Job said in 
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the bitterness of his grief, “to the worm, Thou art my 
mother and my sister,” nevertheless on the soul’s very wreck 
and ruin stand indelibly inscribed the closing words of the 
genealogy recorded by St. Luke, “Which was the Son of 
God.” 

If now we look at the outward universe, we find equally 
strong reasons for religious faith. We are not yet prepared 
to give in our allegiance to the Darwinian theory of the 
universe. Least of all are we inclined to agree with Darwin 
when we read his own books; for he is the most candid of 
scientists, exhibits all the aspects of the case under discus- 
sion, is at no pains to conceal the weak points of his theory, 
and, if he is to be refuted, furnishes with full hands the 
materials for his own refutation. But, so far as the founda- 
tions of religious belief are concérned, we should feel no 
reluctance to see the whole scientific world his converts ; 
and for ourselves, we have a latent misgiving that we shall 
one day join his camp, yet with no thought of damage to 
the integrity of our religious faith. The ultimate question 
is not as to the successive stages— whether days or epochs — 
by which the universe reached its present condition, but as 
to the beginning to be,—the anterior, underlying, or inherent 
cause of being. The problem of the origin of nature is not 
simplified, but on the other hand, rendered very much more 
difficult of solution, on any but the theistic theory, when we 
Suppose primitive monads endowed with the native capacity 
of becoming tree, beast, man, reason, will, love, piety. All , 
this may be; but if go, it can be only by a power, wisdom, 
and. foresight immeasurably transcending nature. Paley says 
that a man finding a watch on a desert-shore would at once 
infer a human maker. Should, however, the man find a 
watch that produced from its own substance time-pieces of 
all descriptions, from the gem ona finger-ring to the cathe- 
dral-clock, he would no longer think of a human artificer, 
but would cry, “A God! A God!” even though the con- 
ception of deity had never before found place in his mind. 
Yet this creative watch is but a faint type of what, on the 
development theory, must have taken place in unnumbered 
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series of beings, for uncounted ages, in all worlds and sys- 
tems. We have here the very reverse of the “atheism made 
easy,’ which shallow naturalists and weak believers have 
been over-ready to identify with the new philosophy. 
Take yet another line of thought in the same direction. 
We live in an orderly universe. We find unnumbered sub- 
systems, yet one system. The star, the atom, man, beast, 
insect, plant, the elements and the elemental forces, in their 
complex relations, are interlaced by filaments of unity, are 
bound together by common and all-embracing laws, and 
together constitute a harmony in which all discords are 
merged and lost. The only alternative is God, or chance, as 
the creator. Could nebulous matter swirling in boundless 
space, even with an eternity to ferment in, have blundered 
and stumbled into order, system, harmony? Can a man 
contemplate his own body, mind, and soul, his manifold 
capacities for utilizing and enjoying the world around him, 
his grasp of intellect, his reason, imagination, affections, and 
conceive that he merely happened into being, the dice-work 
of irresponsible chance? Can the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms have created a Homer, a Cicero, a Paul, a Newton? 
There is a minute, pettifogging argument from design, 
which proves nothing. ‘hat two classes of objects are fitted 
to each other does not show that they were created for each 
other; for juxtaposition would have led to use, and use 
would have engendered adaptation. Thus, because certain 
animals are found near the food on which they thrive the 
best, we cannot infer that there was any original design in 
their being so placed; for animals would have fed on such 
food as was within their reach, even if not specially fitted for 
them, and if they had not died of starvation (as might have 
been the fate of the more feeble species), their organism 
would in the lapse of time have become adapted to their 
food. Arguments of this kind, not unfrequently urged, 
weaken the cause which they are intended to serve. Notso, 
however, when we take into our view the entire cosmos, and 
trace mutual relations, fitnesses, dependences, interactions, 
not limited by juxtaposition in space or time, but spanning 
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the universe and the ages,—so that unity is not more 
explicitly affirmed of God in the Scriptures than it is 
inscribed in letters ‘of living light on the entire creation. 
The very words in which in our prayer we invoke the 
Supreme Jehovah are perpetually vibrating along the “line,” 
the chord, the harp-string which, says the psalmist, “has 
gone out through all the earth,” and modern science adds, 
through all the worlds. Here we have irresistible demon- 
stration of a designing mind. On no other hypothesis can 
we even begin to account for things as they are. 

The same conclusion is forced upon us by the history of 
our planet, as disinterred by the research of modern physi- 
cists. If the geological ages had been expressly ordered as 
successive stages of preparation for the life, especially for the 
human life, now existing on our planet, we cannot conceive 
of them otherwise than as they are revealed to us. The 
world has evidently been -built, fitted, stocked by processes 
that were steadily at work from its primeval chaos to its 
present occupancy. The upheaval of continents, the inden- 
tations of coast-lines, the island-stations in mid-ocean created 
by insect-labor, the direction of mountain-ranges and river- 
courses, the deposits of coal and minerals,—all bear a mani- 
fest relation to the intelligent and industrial habitanecy of 
the earth by such a race as is now asserting sovereignty over 
it, and developing and exalting mind, soul, and character, 
equally by utilizing what of it is reclaimed, and by subduing 
what of it remains to be conquered. Can chance have been 
thus persistent in what bears all the characteristics of a 
steady, unvarying plan, pursued without break, revulsion, or 
reversion, through countless zeons before man trod the earth ? 

We pass now to the cursory examination of the Christian 
evidences, which so far from being prejudicially affected by 
modern science, if it be consistent with itself, are rendered 
by its methods only the more abundantly adequate, cogent, 
and convincing. We have been sometimes told that we can 
believe only what has come under human observation and 
experience, and that all alleged observation or experience 
in attestation of religious belief lies so far back in antiquity, 
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and in mythical ages too, that we can place no confidence in 
its records. But our modern scientists have changed all 
this. The believer in historical Christianity could ask 
nothing better than to have the evidences of its authenticity 
compared, as to directness and fulness, with the evidence 
on which the now dominant theories of natural science aré 
based. The facts on which they rely are so few, so frag- 
mentary, so faintly suggestive,— many of them of so doubt- 
ful authenticity, and all of them combined, so far from 
furnishing fit premises for final and conclusive induction,— 
that any charge of undue credulity against Christian believ- 
ers rebounds with tenfold force against beliefs toward which 
the whole scientific world is manifestly gravitating. We 
could, on sufficient evidence, believe in pre-Adamite man, 
without losing one jot of our faith even in the Hebrew 
Scriptures (though our interpretation of some parts of the 
record might be modified); but the proofs that any vestiges 
of pre-Adamite man have been found are so vague, so shad- 
owy, so ambiguous, that were the like urged in behalf of any 
fact in the Gospel history, it would justly bring down a hail- 
storm of ridicule and sarcasm on the advocate. 

Nor is this state of the evidence for the scientific the- 
ories of which we are speaking by any means conclusive 
against them. In truth, science has always been more cred- 
ulous than religious faith, and it has made all its progress 
and its conquests by virtue of its easy credulity. Almost 
every scientific theory has been promulgated and firmly 
believed in advance of its proofs. The theory has been 
divined, yes, we maintain, literally divined (for we have no 
more doubt of scientific than of religious inspiration from 
the Infinite Mind), and only after it has been thus received 
as a Godsend, has it unearthed its evidence and established 
its verification. Nor has the verification (except in cases few, 
obscure, and rare) proved illusory; for the scientific pro- 
gress of mankind has been, for the most part, not the rejec- 
tion of once dominant theories, but their absorption into 
larger and-‘more comprehensive generalizations. 

The point which we would urge is this: Scientific faith 
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has at every epoch rested, and at this moment rests, on 
grounds very far inferior in all the elements of certainty to 
the grounds of religious faith; and had not such been its 
habit, we should now know no more of the universe than 
was known three thousand years ago. Moreover, it is 
worthy of emphatic statement that this comparative condi- 
tion of scientific and religious evidence is precisely what we 
should expect would be the case if Christianity be indeed 
divine. For manifest reasons it is best for man that science 
should be developed slowly, inasmuch as thus the largest 
scope is afforded for mental activity and enterprise ; and the 
world thus acquires added knowledge no faster than it can 
embody, apply, and utilize its acquisitions. But religious 
truth is the vital need of all men, and its proof, therefore, 
should, under the reign of Infinite Love, have been so full 
and strong that no candid inquirer could fail of reasonable 
conviction. 

But, it is said, there was an antecedent improbability in 
the alleged facts connected with the history of religion. 
This we freely admit; but was there not an equal antece- 
dent improbability in everything that we know or believe ? 
Instead of everything that is, there are a thousand other 
things that might as probably have been instead, so that 
there were a thousand probabilities to one against it. There 
was a time when man was not$ and had some intelligent 
being of a higher order heard the description of such a 
marvellous and complex being as man — gross matter, intel- 
ligence, reason, soul, clay of earth and fire from heaven,— 
his sentence would undoubtedly have been, not against the 
probability, but against the possibility that such a creature 
should ever come into existence. Nothing is probable till 
it exists or takes place; anything not self-contradictory is 
probable (that is, provable) on competent evidence, after it 
has existed or taken place. 

But, it is added, nothing parallel or similar to our religious 
history has occurred within the recent memory of man. 
Very true. Yet we are constrained to believe many things 
confessedly beyond the range of authenticated human expe- 
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rience. Neither creation nor development in the animal or 
vegetable kingdom has taken place within historical epochs ; 
yet one or the other must have been; for none have yet 
claimed a past eternity for the existing system of things. 
: We know not why it is less credible that events not normal 
now should have occurred in the post-human, than that 
they should have occurred in the pre-human history of our 
planet. 

Is it, however, as certain as is currently alleged, that the 
Divine is beyond the range of human experience, even at the 
present day? We do not refer to modern miracles (so- 
called) which, when investigated, almost always betray 
manifest tokens of imposture or delusion. Nor yet would 
we cite the marvels of pseudo-spiritualism ; for whatever is 
authentic in them is referable to physical laws which await 
scientific research. But there have been in all ages many 
things that have indicated the superambiency of the spirit- 
world,— the intersection of our own sphere by a higher 
sphere. There are intimations, coincidences, interpositions, 
seemingly providential,— occasions on which an audible voice 
or a hand let down from heaven could hardly have been 
more distinctly heard or seen than the inward voice or the 
unseen hand has been. The religious experience of Chris- 
tians not fanatical, but sober and rational, has in cases with- 
out number been such as to fix in their minds the concep- 
tion, not of a general benignity, but of the special care and 
love of the universal Father for his individual child. In 
fine, there is much in what has been observed and felt, that 
induces in thoughtful minds the conviction that there is 
another and an unseen realm of being not very remote from 
ours. There is a substantial basis both of objective facts 
and of subjective states and movements of thought and feel- 
ing, for a belief in a closely besetting providence and an 
admonishing, guiding spirit of God. Now who shall say 
that at marked epochs of human history our planet may not 
have been, as it were, in its perihelion; that the two worlds 
may not have been more perceptibly blended than now, 
especially if there actually lived as aman among men one 
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who, while he walked on earth, was all the while con- 
sciously in heaven and in the bosom of the eternal Father ? 

If, then, even ordinary human experience transcends the 
sphere of the senses, and if there is no antecedent improb- 
ability in the events of our religion, exceeding that which 
appertains to all novel events before they happen, we are 
prepared to say that the possibility of a Divine revelation is 
contingent, not on our theories of the universe, but on the 
attributes of God and the needs of man, which are wholly 
unaffected by physical theories. The question whether 
Christianity is a Divine revelation is equally little a scientific 
question. Its answer depends, not on our cosmogony, but 
in part on a comparison of Christianity with the highest 
culture of its birth-time, in part, on the tokens of genuine- 
ness and authenticity in its records. 

Christianity had either a human or a Divine origin. If 
human, we ought to be able to trace its sources in the 
philosophy and religion of its time,—to show under what 
teaching and influence accessible to a young carpenter from 
Galilee Jesus could have been so trained as to become the 
instructor and reformer of the world, the accepted Master 
and Sovereign of nearly all the foremost men of these nine- 
teen centuries. Those of us who have made ourselves 
familiar with that age can find nowhere in the then known 
world the procreant cradle of Christianity, — the causes and 
reasons for its upspringing. It is nota development from 
any then existing system of theology or ethics; but either 
the creation of an obscure, illiterate Hebrew youth, or an 
incarnation of divine truth, holiness, and love in him who 
was, while a son of man, the Son of God in a preéminent 
and unshared sense. Either would be a miracle, the former 
not one whit less so than the latter. 

As regards the records of Christianity, their authenticity 
is a subject of simple historical and critical investigation, 
unaffected by scientific theories; the whole ground is prob- 
ably laid open as fully as it ever will be ; and there never 
was @ moment when, in the judgment of Christian scholars, 
the balance of argument preponderated so strongly as at the 
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present time in favor of the genuineness of the principal writ- 
ings contained in the New Testament and the truth of their 
historical contents. This statement we hold ourselves ready 
to maintain and defend in detail; but we lack both time 
and space to develop it in the present essay. 

We would speak, before closing, of what is after all the 
strongest argument for Christianity, and one wholly unaf- 
fected by the speculations of modern science; namely, the 
characters which this religion has formed and is adapted to 
form. Were a man not a Christian to busy himself in 
selecting a model for imitation, one who made as near 
an approach to the ideal of perfect humanity as we can 
hope to see, his choice could not by any possibility rest on 
any other than a character formed by the faith, precepts, 
and spirit of Christ; while within that range his choice 
would be embarrassed by its richness. That “the Christian 
is the highest style of man” has been demonstrated in 
instances without number, from John and Paul down to our 
own household saints, whether those now in heaven, or 
those still walking in the beauty of holiness on earth. Can 
imposture, mistake, credulity, falsehood, have matured such 
spirits as form the galaxy of Christian excellence; while 
the truth culminated in such men as in the first French 
Revolution seasoned their debauches with innocent blood ? 
If so, let us cherish the delusion which can raise men so far 
above their fellows. But it is intrinsically impossible and 
absurd that a belief opposed to things as they are, idle, 
shadowy, baseless, should have produced the noblest speci- 
mens of humanity. The great names of Christian history 
constrain our undivided reverence and admiration; and 
they all point us to the crucified, risen Redeemer as the 
Soul of their souls, the Life of their lives. ‘ 

Our conclusion, then, is that modern science, so far from 
threatening, does not even touch the foundations of our 
religious, Christian faith. It may be true, as many Chris- 
tians imagine, that the physical science of our day is misin- 
terpreting its own records. But so did Christians, through 
long ages of darkness, misinterpret their records, which 
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were for this none the less Divine. Nor is science the less 
Divine, because its devotees have their seasons of bewilder- 
ment and error. Science and religion present but different 
phases of the Infinite Being,— phases equally adorable, 
equally worthy of the profoundest reverence, equally de- 
manding man’s noblest powers in developing their truths 
and extending their beneficent reign upon the earth. To us, 
in our present condition as sinners, who can claim forgive- 
ness and redemption only through God’s mercy in Christ, 
religion is the paramount, transcendent, infinite concern. 
But who shall say that science may not be the religion of 
of heaven; that the redeemed, with the last vestige of sin 
and earthiness purged away, may not pursue in the light of 
the eternal day the very same paths of research on which 
the most earnest inquirers are now so often misled by the 
mists and clouds that hang about this lower sphere,—so that 
with the ascriptions of honor, power, and praise to the Lamb 
that was slain and hath redeemed us to God by his blood, 
shall be blended the song of rapturous thanksgiving for ever 
larger and more beatific views of the glory of God in the 
creation,—‘“ Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty; just and true are all thy ways, thou King’ of 
saints; who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy 
name ?” 


A. P. Prapopy. 
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IMPRESSIONS IN ENGLAND. 


We have greater advantages for studying the life and 
character of the people, and the condition and tendencies of 
society, in England, than in any other foreign country. But 
a residence there of four months can give only momentary 
and sometimes accidental glimpses, or furnish grounds for 
impressions rather than deliberate opinions. When, how- 
ever, we are personally present in the midst of people and 
events, we are constrained to think about them more directly 
and earnestly than we could do at home. For example, I 
spent an evening in the House of Commons. My attention 
was particularly turned to the Prime Minister, Mr. Disraeli, 
who, in the absence of Mr. Gladstone, was by far the most 
eminent man there. He has studied the art of turning his 
face into a mask, and sitting apparently without emotion or 
the slightest interest in what is going on. In spite of this 
habit, his face, homely as it is, is one which indicates great 
intellectual and emotional power. I could not but see that 
under the mask there was the restless activity and upheav- 
ing of a tremendous energy. From his attitude, in its forced 
repose and its nervous and sudden changes, it was easy to 
see that the apparent indifference to what was going on was 
wholly assumed, and that he was preparing to make an 
effective lunge at the member who was occupying the atten- 
tion of the House. No sooner had he ceased to speak than 
Mr. Disraeli was on his feet. It was the second of August, 
and one of the last evenings that he was to spend in that 
House which had been to him the scene of so many conflicts, 
defeats, and triumphs. And now, while still at the head of 
the government, he was about to assume the higher dignity 
and honors which belong to the House of Lords. Under 
these circumstances, how did this great man comport him- 
self? Very much as our Benjamin F. Butler might do. 
There was the same sharpness and bitterness of retort, the 
same disregard for the real facts of the case, and the same 
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disingenuous and deceptive mode of statement. Very keen, 
very able he certainly was, with wonderful power under that 
exterior calmness to make his opponent uncomfortable and 
angry, but apparently utterly unprincipled, with no sense of 
the substantial merits of the measure under discussion, and its 
serious moral bearings on the well-being of society. A 
laugh raised at the expense of his political adversary, with 
a momentary triumph at the expense of truth, was all that 
seemed to be aimed at by this head of the English govern- 
ment, and leader of the English aristocracy. The reflections 
which followed such an exhibition of power and of character 
were not such as I care here to record, except so far as this: 
All governments are a tax not only on the wealth but on 
the moral resources of a country. Unscrupulous politicians 
everywhere — Benjamin Disraeli in England and Benjamin 
Butler here —may work their way into power and mislead 
where they ought to guide. If the one is a disgrace to the 
democracy which employs him, no less is the other a disgrace 
to the monarchy which advances him to its highest post of 
dignity and honor. But in either case it would be unfair to 
judgé a whole people from a single example. 

In England, as in this country, the government may, for a 
time, ignore the moral aspect of events, as our government 
formerly ignored the moral bearings of slavery, and as Mr. 
Disraeli, this very year, attempted to scoff out of sight the 
terrible cruelties practiced by his friends, the Turks. But 
in both countries the awakened moral sense of the people, 
sooner or later, makes itself felt, and the government or 
party that persists in disregarding it is disowned and cast 
down. In the enlightened moral sentiments of the people 
are the only permanent safeguards of society ; and in some 
respects the popular moral sentiment in England acts on 
the government more promptly and more efficiently than in 
this country. 

But as an older country, England has more obstacles to 
overcome. Institutions and laws which answered a good 
purpose once, but which should have no place in the present 
condition of things, have, in the succession of ages, imbedded 
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themselves in the social order and endeared themselves to a 
people with whom precedent is sometimes mightier than 
principle, and it is feared that any repeal or modification in 
them would involve the whole social fabric with which they 
are connected. When a nobleman was obliged to train and 
hold in readiness for the king a strong military force, it was 
but right that he should have lands and power commensurate 
with the services required of him. But now when the 
services for which they were given are no longer rendered, it 
is not easy for a foreigner to see by what right he holds the 
lands. We cannot but think that gradually the laws by 
which these immense estates are transmitted through a suc- 
cession of elder sons will be essentially changed, or that a 
great revolution in the tenure by which property is held will 
take place. 

Nothing can be conceived more charming than English 
society when seen under the most favorable circumstances. 
A thoroughly accomplished English gentleman or lady comes 
as near as any one can to our ideal of what they should be. 
We see the difference between them and the corresponding 
class in a country where wealth is, perhaps, the only distine- 
tion that is generally recognized. ‘There are among us indi- 
vidual cases of as fine a culture, as unassuming a dignity, 
and as delicate a perception and practice of the amenities 
and graces of society, as can be found anywhere. But peo- 
ple of this kind are, we suppose, more common in England 
than with us, even outside of the nobility. Often on the 
continent we fell in with such persons, and from them even 
more than from what we were permitted to see in England 
itself, we formed our estimate of what English society must 
be. Eminently religious, but sometimes with a delicate 
touch of superstition; eminently respectable, but with too 
much self-respect to be enslaved by any conscious reverence 
for the higher orders; eminently well-educated, so well, 
indeed, as to show no mark of pedantry; thoughtful, courte- 
ous, open-hearted, and communicative, with only the natural 
reserve which makes society most attractive, the best Eng- 
lish people were among the finest specimens of men and 
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women that we have ever met, and gave us a very high idea 
of what a cultivated Christian home must be in England. 
We suppose that the religion of England is in a more sat- 
isfactory condition than that of any other European nation. 
The Pope is said to have stated publicly within the present 
year that the English are the most religious people in 
Europe. From what we saw, we should incline to the same 
opinion. Legally, there is perfect liberty in regard to relig- 
ious belief, while practically, a very strong influence is 
brought to bear upon the people in favor of the Established 
Church. That Church does not include a majority of the 
nation. But it is so incorporated into its whole political and 
social system as to exercise a vast influence, apart from its 
legitimate sphere of Christian culture and worship. Then 
the Church itself is alive. Since the days of old Hugh 
Latimer there has never been a time when there have been 
within it greater variety, intensity, and richness of thought, 
or more honest Christian living, or a deeper sense of respon- 
sibility, or greater activity in the use of all the instrumental- 
ities within its reach. In its methods and opinions it reaches 
from Methodism to Romanism, from the broadest rationalism 
to the narrowest Calvinism, from the freest secularism to the 
severest asceticism, and so adapts its ministrations to almost 
every variety of religious thought and feeling. How these ~ 
apparently incongruous and hostile elements are kept to- 
gether conscientiously, it may not be easy for us to say. It 
is not necessary that the representatives of these opposite 
phases of thought and action should harmonize with one 
another so as to work together. They hold independent posi- 
tions. They move in different spheres, and act in separate 
divisions on entirely different classes of people. The only 
difficulty to our mind is to see how they can all profess to 
be governed by the same rubric and articles of faith. Once 
getting over or ignoring that difficulty, which is practically 
cancelling the authority and the peculiar teachings of the 
Church, we see how immensely this largeness of comprehen- 
sion and variety of ministrations may add to its effectiveness. 
Men of extreme opinions in any direction are not obliged to 
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leave the Church for sympathy with their own views. Al- 
most every variety and shade of opinion and worship may be 
found within the Established Church in London. Unitarians 
and Trinitarians, Radicals and those who believe in the 
verbal inspiration of every part of the Bible, Evangelicals 
and Ritualists, those who love the unimpassioned formalism 
of a severely liturgical service, and those who love the 
informal enthusiasm and unpremeditated eloquence of the 
Methodists, may find it all there, in the ministrations of men 
each. one of whom believes that his particular phase of relig- 
ion is the one thing needful. Thus, individuals may be 
narrow, while the Church which includes them all is broad. 

And it is full of life. There. undoubtedly are lazy or 
unbelieving persons, and church dignitaries who care more 
for their own comfort and promotion than for the good of 
souls. ‘If only the parish priests were as earnest and indus- 
trious as the Methodists in looking after the highest interests 
of the poor and the laboring classes, there would be no need 
of dissenters,” said a poor man, as he drove us through places 
immortalized by the genius of Wordsworth. Still, there is 
any amount of enthusiasm and life in the English Church. 
Its leading thought is how best to carry out its Christian 
office and bring home Christianity as a saving power to the 
souls of men. Its ministers and emissaries are everywhere. 
In every considerable town that we visited on the continent 
provision is made for its worship, and in each of the princi- 
pal hotels in Switzerland during the summer some sort of an 
English clergyman was stationed to read the service on Sun- 
day, or perhaps every morning. The consequence of all this 
is, that among the members of that Church, religion is 
looked upon as a serious and important matter, which must 
enter very deeply into all one’s views of life. It may be 
that here, as elsewhere, great worldliness or ambition may 
exist in the same heart side by side with this sort of religion. 
But the supremacy of religion is at least outwardly acknowl- 
edged and secretly confessed. 

This powerful Church, with its vast endowments and its 


history running through the centuries and endearing it to 
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the heart of the nation, while it is also intimately associated 
with the great offices of State and institutions of learning as 
well as with the great families, is still, even in England, the 
Church of a minority. The great body of the English people 
choose to place themselves outside of its ministrations and 
ordinances. By far the largest congregation in London is 
that of Mr. Spurgeon, though perhaps next to it in size is 
the great congregation that throngs the nave and aisles of 
Westminster Abbey on Sunday evenings to hear the free 
and powerful teachings of Dean Stanley. The Dissenters 
outnumber the Churchmen. Many of them are unbelievers. 
Some of the leaders in science and intellectual advancement 
have no faith in Christianity. But in England, more we 
believe than on the Continent, the thinking men are also, for 
the most part, religious men. They have not thought their 
way out from the divine presence. The highest ideas of 
God are dearer to them and more in harmony with their 
most advanced thought than the idea of a Godless universe. 
They are divided among the denominations of Christians. 
Some of them, like Milton, brooding over thoughts too 
grand and high for any church communion, are solitary men 
in what pertains to their best life. 

The dissenters are doing a great work, especially among 
the mechanics and manufacturing classes; 7. e., among the 
most intelligent of the middle and lower classes. Their 
ministers are able and earnest men. Their societies are 
large and strong. The Baptists, the Methodists, and the 
Congregationalists include no unimportant portion of the 
population, and are working zealously and effectively. I 
had no opportunity for getting acquainted with the peculiar 
position and methods of influence among any of them except 
the Unitarians. And even among them my facilities for 
observation were confined to a few places. I saw enough, 
however, to convince me that while as a denomination their 
opinions are regarded with greater aversion and more 
preached against than those of any other sect, yet as a body 
of men and women they are very highly respected. “ The 
Unitarians,” I heard it said in different places, “are excel- 
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lent people. ‘They are very intelligent, and do a great deal 
of good.” From the time of Sir Isaac Newton and John 
Locke, they have been remarkable for intellectual culture 
and freedom of thought. They have furnished leaders or 
powerful advocates in almost every movement towards a 
more humane legislation and a better social position. All 
through England they have done more than their part in 
leading what has seemed a forlorn hope in behalf of unpopu- 
lar enterprises for the acknowledgment or extension of 
human rights, for the removal of social disabilities and 
wrongs, or abuses which had entrenched themselves in estab- 
lished institutions or under the shelter of law. Every im- 
portant measure of reform which after many severe battles 
and defeats has at length become a law, has found the Uni- 
tarians among its most consistent and intrepid supporters, 
especially in its day of small things or of obloquy and con- 
tempt. This circumstance alone has given them a prestige 
and a position which neither their numbers nor the feeling 
with which their religious views are regarded would justify. 
Their intelligence, their fidelity to duty, their humane and 
charitable disposition and habits, their willingness to engage 
in unpopular movements towards a better order of things, 
and their liberal disposition towards other religious denom- 
inations have secured for them the respect of the best peo- 
plein England. They work hard to educate the poor and 
to ameliorate their condition. ‘Their ministers keep abreast 
of the times in liberal scholarship and the great moral and 
social questions of the day. If there are few men of com- 
manding intellect among them, it must be remembered that 
such men are few in any age or country. 

It was our privilege to spend a few days in the hospitable 
home of the Rev. William James, of Bristol. He was not a 
great thinker or scholar, but he had great practical ability. 
He was a most devout and devoted pastor. He appeared to 
know every member, young or old, of the large congregation 
to which he and his excellent colleague, Rev. Mr. Blatch- 
ford, ministered. He was engaged all the day, and evening 
too, in the schools, on charity committees, and in whatever 
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matters and measures might advance the best interests of 
the city. In his ministry of thirty years he had secured the 
confidence of every one. In going through the streets with 
him, it was a pleasure to witness the respect and affection 
with which he was greeted everywhere. From the Roman 
Catholic Bishop to the poor child in a charity school, every 
one seemed to know and to honor him. His daily life was 
one perpetual round of activities for the good of others. He 
was feeble in health. We urged him to go with us to the 
Continent for a little rest. But he could not leave his work. 
He died a few weeks afterwards, honored and lamented by 
the whole community for which he had labored so faithfully 
and so long. 

Here is one example of a Unitarian minister. We would 
add another, happily still living, of a very different type. 
Rev. James Martineau, LL.D., is a man of decided practical 
ability, prompt, wise, and energetic in his connection with 
schools and other institutions. But he is better known and 
his influence more widely felt asa philosophical and religious 
preacher and writer. There is no man in England who 
stands higher among scholars and thinkers to-day than Dr. 
Martineau. He is generally recognized as one of the few 
great men of England. His extraordinary powers of scien- 
tific analysis, his nice discriminations and deep, philosophical 
insight, his personal character and the weight of authority 
which goes with a long life of able and faithful service, the 
modest and reverent spirit which he carries with him into 
the boldest investigations, the affluent yet chastened imagi- 
nation, and the felicity of speech, which lend a charm even 
to his most recondite discussions, have given him a place 
second to that of no other living writer. We often differ from 
him in regard to the results of his critical studies; but it is 
easier to call in question his conclusions than to confute his 
arguments. There is in his essays and disquisitions a won- 
derful subtlety of thought which goes far deeper than at first 
appears, and often establishes ag permanent philosophical 
distinctions what may have seemed at first to be only super- 
ficial fancies. No living writer has treated with greater 
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ability and success the philosophical questions which lie 
behind the scientific theories of our day, or exposed with a 
keener analysis the fallacies which men like Tyndall and 
Huxley fall into when they forsake facts for fancies, and 
presume to think that because they have exhausted the 
resources of matter, they have also exhausted the capabilities 
of the universe. 

We cannot better close these fragmentary and desultory 
remarks than by quoting a few sentences from Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s recent work on “Modern Science.” They may be 
taken as showing how high the best religious thought of the 
age may reach: — 


Were the physical aspects of the world alone open to us, we should 
doubtless gain, by reading a divineness between the lines, for beauty a 
new meaning, for poetry a fuller music, for art a greater elevation; but 
hardly a better balance of the affections or more fidelity of will. It is not 
till we cross the chasm which stops the scientific continuity, not till we 
make a new beginning on the further side, that the “idea of a higher 
life,” emerging now in a far different field, can claim its “ethical value.” 
The self-conscious hemisphere of inner experience — which natural philos- 
ophy leaves in the dark,— this it is which turns to its Divine Source; and 
finds, not in any vacant “mystery,” but in the living sympathy of a 
supreme Perfection, “the lifting power of an ideal element in human 
life.” 

Till we accept the “faiths” which our faculties postulate, we can never 
know even the sensible world; and when we accept them, we shall know 
much more. Short of this firm trust in the bases whereon our nature is 
appointed to stand—a trust which if destroyed by a half-philosophy 
must be restored by a whole one,— the grandest “ideas ” flung out to play 
with and turn about in the kaleidoscope of possibilities, or work up as 
material of poetry and rhetoric, can no more “lift” a human will than 
the gossamer pluck up the oak on which it swings. Unless your “ideal ” 
reveals the real, it has no power, and its “ethic value” is that of a dis- 
solving image or a passing sigh. You must “believe” ere you can 
“remove mountains”; if you only fancy, they sit as a nightmare on your 
breast. And if man does nothing well, till he ceases to have his vision, 
and his vision rather has him and wields him for action or repose; and if 
then he astonishes you with his triumphs over “ Nature” and her apparent 
real, is he the only being who thus rides out upon a thought, and makes 
the elements embody it? Have not these elements already learned their 
obedience, and grown familiar with the intellectual mandate to which 
they yield? A man truly possessed, ethically moulded by the pressures 
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of reverence and love, you can never persuade that the beauty, the truth, 
the goodness which kindles him is but his private altar-lamp; it is an 
eternal, illimitable light, pervading and consecrating the universe. Unless 
it be so, it fires him no more; and, instead of utterly surrendering his 
will to it in trust and sacrifice, he begins to admire it as a little mimic 
star of his own,— a phosphorescence of matter set up by the chemistry of 
nature, not to see things by, but to glisten on the darkness of himself, 
It is vain to expatiate on the need of religion for our nature, and on the 
elevation of character which it can produce, and in the same breath bid 
it begone from the home of truth and seek shelter in the tent of romance. 
If its power is noble, its essence is true. And what that essence com- 
prises has been worked fairly out in the long experiment of Christianity 
on human nature; which has shown that, in its purest and strongest 
phase, religion is a variety and last sublimity of personal affection and 
living communion with an Infinitely Wise and Good and Holy. The 
expectation that anything will remain if this be dropped, and that by 
flinging the same sacred vestments of speech round the form of some 
empty abstraction you can save the continuity of piety, is an illusion 
which could never occur except to the outside observer. Look at the 
sacred poetry and recorded devotion of Christendom: how many lines of 
it would have any meaning left, if the conditions of conscious relation- 
ship and immediate converse between the human and the Divine Mind 
were withdrawn? And wherever the sense of these conditions has been 
enfeebled, through superficial “rationalism” or ethical self-confidence, 
“religious sterility” has followed. To its inner essence, thus tested by 
positive and negative experience, religion will remain constant, taking 
little notice of either scientific forbearance or critical management; and, 
though left, perhaps, by temporary desertions to nourish its life in com- 
parative silence and retirement, certain to be heard, when it emerges, still 
speaking in the same simple tones, and breathing the old affections of 
personal love, and trust, and aspiration. 


J. H. Morison. 


We 
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ONWARD-MOVING. 


It is strange that there should be many minds broad in 
their philosophies, but narrow in their religions. We sup- 
pose the reason is, that the latter topic, if allowed its natural 
expansion, very soon leads us into regions of mystery, and 
mystery, though it healthfully stimulates some intellects, 
paralyzes others. ‘They seem to think there is a kind of pre- 
sumptuousness in inquiring into sacred things, and there- 
fore prefer not to think about them at all, and to accept pas- 
sively the traditional dogmas and stereotyped phraseology of 
religion. There are acute and searching minds who would 
never think of forming a judgment on the facts of history, 
science, political and social life around them, without evi- 
dence, inquiry, and a sifting and straining of details and par- 
ticulars, and who yet will accept a religion, ready-made and 
formulated, without any inquiry whatever. In ordinary mat- 
ters they will strain at a wonder ; in religion they will swal- 
low amiracle. Far be it from us to justify any rash precipi- 
taney or want of reverence in approaching such subjects ; 
rather would we loosen the sandal from our foot whenever we 
feel on holy ground; but that which is respected may still be 
criticised, and there is no topic whatever upon which we are 
required to stifle the natural activities of judgment and 
thought. ‘Come let us reason together, saith the Lord,” 
even on our relationship to Him, on the difficulties of duty, 
and on the mysteries of life generally. Reason we may and 
reason we ought; and though the argument on the side of 
humanity may not reach very far or very high, it may, at 
least, help to raise us within the attractive light of a Reason 
above our own, —that of the Supreme Mind, who invites us 
to unburthen our hearts, and lay all our doubts and difficul- 
ties before Him. No church or formulated system of religion, 
or philosophy can possibly remain “the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever”; it must change, or die. Paul says that 
when he became a man he put away childish things, and no 
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doubt throughout the whole course of his adult life he put 
away, from time to time, many of the mannish things as 
well as the childish ones, and allowed his spirit to expand 
and grow. So should it be with churches and philosophies ; 
they should put away their childish things, their childish 
fancies, superstitions, fears, childish temper, and tendency to 
over-positive assertion; everything childish except childlike 
grace, simplicity, and purity. We fear that dogmatizers and 
system-builders generally, whether religious or philosophical, 
political, social, or scientific, are prone to a different habit. 
It is not often that we find in them the freshness and health 
of an open, free, and onward-moving mind. If they have 
been endowed with one talent they fear to make use of it as 
an instrument to gain other and higher talents. They fold it 
in a napkin, and lock it up in some sanctuary where Inquiry 
must not intrude nor Reason stir the air. So certain seem 
some of them that their particular edifice of opinion is the 
one ‘Temple of the Truth, that they seem to glow with self- 
complacency at their high and secure position, and to look 
down with a sort of supercilious pity upon poor wanderers 
in the open way below: — 
- “nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tueri 

Edita doctrina sapientiim templa serena; 

Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 

Errare, atque viam palantes querere vite.” 

Having never occupied this extremely elevated and grand 
position, we cannot confirm from our own experience the opin- 
ion of the Latin poet, and repeat “nzl dulcius est dane fom 
the whole, we should prefer to remain among the pilgrims, 
wandering in the open plains below, exposed to all weathers 
and even to “every wind of doctrine,” provided it blows 
earnest, fresh, and free. 

There are several doctrines still extant and living, though 
now in active process of being questioned and doubted, 
which have had in their day a temporary utility and ad- 
aptation to the human mind in certain stages of its growth. 
They were really, for a time, onward-moving thoughts, and x 
only became harmful when they ceased to move, and tried 
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to settle on dogmatic barriers. Such, for example, was the 
doctrine about a Mediator, a Saviour, a Redeemer, a sort of 
subaltern Deity, whose function it was to pity and to help, 
to mitigate the severity of the Great Supreme, and set flow- 
ing currents of sympathy between earth and heaven. Men 
had formed cold, harsh, and repellent ideas of their one 
God, and by way of relief to their yearning affections they 
conceived there might be a sort of second God mysteriously 
related to the first, who should come on earth to proclaim 
mercy and tenderness, as alleviators of stern, unsympathiz- 
ing Justice and Power. They even imagined a definite 
time and place for the advent of this second Deity, and that 
event is called to this day, in orthodox theology, the Incar- 
nation. For ourselves, we openly avow that we do not be- 
lieve in it; but considering the times and circumstances 
under which the belief arose, and the harsh ideas and feel- 
ings it helped to displace and supersede, it was not, we 
think, fruitless of moral good and spiritual beauty. The 
wise and considerate sceptic will never speak of it with a 
sneer. It was better that the attributes of tenderness, deli- 
cate sympathy, sweetness, and affectionate interest in the 
well-being of men should be ascribed to Divinity, through 
the medium of the Son, than that they should not be referred 
to any heavenly origin at all. Better think of love as ex- 
isting somewhere on high, even though it be in the second 
place, than to conceive of it nowhere except in the dull and 
imperfect forms of human instinct and regard. But now a 
change has come, and is still coming, over the opinions of 
most thoughtful men, as to the absolute need of any inter- 
cessory advocate between humanity and its Parent; and 
pious minds are learning to think of the one only God, 
their Heavenly Father, as having been from all eternity the 
Cherisher of the little as well as of the vast, the Watcher 
of the germ as well as of the unfolded life, the Improver 
of the low and mean as well as the Approver of the sublime, 
* the tender Regarder of hungering ravens and falling spar- 
- rows, and yet the Decreer of inexorable laws. Meanwhile, 
the Trinitarian doctrine of the Godhead, which seems to 
10 
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have divided the divine perfections into halves, and to have 
given grandeur to the Father and gentleness to the Son, 
may have had some temporary use in preventing our hopes 
and yearnings after tenderness and beauty from being over- 
borne and crushed by a too exclusive conception of the ter- 
rible and stern. Of course, orthodox Christians will be 
very indignant at the suggestion that any part of their 
structural religion may need, at some period or other, to be 
taken down and rebuilt. The thought that any of their 
saving faiths are only parts of truths, and their gropings in 
theology only approximations, must naturally be rather hard 
to accept and to bear. We can sympathize with their per- 
plexity and distress, but we, nevertheless, think it needful 
and inevitable that every system of religion in the world 
should at intervals undergo reconstruction and change, pass 
into new forms, and move onward into new life. In geo- 
logic explorations, in deep-sea soundings, we come frequently 
upon fossil forms of extinct life, some of which must have 
had, in their day, considerable beauty. But they are utterly 
gone, no longer reproduced and perpetuated, and why? 
Not because they were useless in their time; not because 
their existence was a mistake and an evil, but simply be- 
cause they had arrived at the boundary of their natural 
term. Created for an age, they were withdrawn when that 
age had closed; designed for a purpose, they retired when 
that purpose had been accomplished. They were the prod- 
ucts of onward-moving thoughts and feelings in the crea- 
tive mind, and, like the things that had preceded them, had 
to be left behind as life moved on into new organisms. It 
may be humiliating to theologians to be told that a like 
destiny awaits many of their forms of religious thought not- 
withstanding the elaborate pains they have taken to give 
them permanence and fixidity. But the laws of change 
work within religions as well as within other things. “H pur 
si muove.” There may be sometimes great pain in the proc- 
sks of transition, especially when the affections are chang- 
ing their objects; but it cannot be helped ; movement and 
change there must be, on, on forever. I¢ is permissible, now 
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and then, to look back, but never to go back,— to cast a ling- 
ering, reverent gaze at whatever seems to have been beauti- 
ful and good in time gone by, but not to cease, except for 
one resting moment, from pressing onward to something still 
more beautiful and good in time to come. The pilgrim of 
life must not rest too long at any temporary shrine, nor be 
lured backward by the “squilla di lontana,” the prayer-call 
of a past faith of a past age; but rather move on with quiet, 
reverent, earnest mind in the upward and the onward way, 
whether it be a “path of pleasantness” or a via dolorosa. 
No-saint or sage has ever been qualified to insist upon his 
dogmas as a sine qué non for all minds, because no human 
being has ever lived long enough on earth to pass through 
the whole discipline of life in all its varieties and learn all its 
lessons. An illimitable field of inquiry, an illimitable field 
of experience, illimitable thoughts, feelings, affections, sym- 
pathies require an illimitable soul, an illimitable life; and as 
our souls are by the decree of our heavenly Father purposely 
subjected for a while to the discipline of the flesh and the 
world, and, therefore, bounded during the term of our 
humanity by carnal and physical limitations, it follows, as 
we think, that no incarnation of wisdom and love in this 
world, however beautiful, can show the fulness and com- 
pleteness of those perfections which lie beyond the margin 
of our humanity. A little being may have very many 
of the characteristics of a great being, but it cannot 
have them all; and hence no human authority whatever, 
whether from the East or the West, from the world of 
to-day or from remote antiquity, can build up and for- 
mulate a complete and perfect theology; and no church 
either in its primitive or its later condition can possibly be 
infallible. If we could examine the private and personal 
history of great souls, we should find that the moment they 
have reached the highest excellence to which their human 
organization can give expression, they are generally with- 
drawn by God out of the world altogether. Earth offers 
sphere and opportunity for the activity and development of 
very many and very great spiritual powers; but for the 
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highest of all a different realm is necessary. Hence the 
visits of the messenger of death, and the passing away. 
Civilization in its present sensuous, luxurious, outward 
material form, though it seems to facilitate bodily and physi- 
cal life, has rather complicated and increased the difficulties 
of moral and spiritual life. It has knotted the threads of 
our social relations, and tangled the skein, made the untying, 
the winding off, the disentanglement, a difficult process indeed. 
The seeming anomalies around us are more perplexing than 
ever; the social problems harder to solve. Books, of which 
there are no end, accumulate and oppress, and often roll 
through our brains masses of thick vapor instead of refresh- 
ing currents of light and air, and much study has become a 
weariness to the flesh. We see no remedy for it but in 
mental freedom and in vigorous movement on. The best 
disperser of a fog or unhealthy mist is a vigorous gale. If 
there be jungle around us we must penetrate it and clear 
the way. To retrace our steps, even though some of them 
have seemed mistaken and devious, is not possible now, and 
if it were would not be desirable; for mental health depends 
upon mental movement in the onward way. No mind can 
with safety turn round or stand still. Past mistakes may be 
neutralized by wiser thoughts and wiser feelings in the 
present, and the sufferings arising out of them may possibly 
be worked up into fine ingredients of character; but nothing 
can be recalled; we cannot go backward behind the date of 
a past error and pass by on the other side. “ Revocare 
gradum,” if it were practicable, would ultimately be the 
same thing as “descensus avernt.” But, oh, what a longing 
we sometimes have for mental stillness and repose even from 
the small and limited activities of our present sphere of 
being. Many a tired thinker cries out in his distress, “ Oh, 
for a little rest.” Rest he needs, and rest he may have; but 
it must be a rest consistent with progression, like that of the 
albatross, which is said to sleep upon the wing,— the rest of 
change, variety, newness, freshness, enlargement, heighten- 
ing, not the rest of blankness and nihilism. “I want to go 
home,” says many a weary soul; but what is home to an 
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immortal soul? Surely not a place of closed shutters, bolted 
doors, drawn curtains, sofas, cushions, and easy chairs; not 
a mere place of retreat and shelter and sleep where one may 
dream the hours away, but rather a place of work upon a 
higher level of capacity, and with greater facilities for 
success ; a sky-formed house of many mansions, where every 
temporary boundary yields to the pressure of spiritual life, 
and every roof is open to illimitable heaven. Even in this 
world and within the compass of our comparatively small 
mortal lives, there is a happiness in viewing the deep, the 
high, the grand, the stupendous, the dimly distant, the vast 
outstretching, in thinking of “a path which no fowl know- 
eth, and which the vulture’s eye hath not seen”; much 
more, then, in the spirit’s future home where life is alto- 
gether on a larger scale, and the perception of immensity 
infinitely grander and more alluring. Religion, we are told 
from thousands of pulpits Sunday after Sunday, is the only 
satisfying rest for troubled and weary spirits. Rightly 
understood, and rightly felt, it is, doubtless, our purest and 
sweetest refreshment; but religion is not a rest in stationary 
dogmas, not a passiveness under ecclesiastical arrangements, 
not a lullaby from the cadences of intoned canticles and 
psalms, but rather the refreshment of constantly ascending 
aspirations, constantly brightening lights, star after star com- 
ing at intervals into the field of vision, and each star differ- 
ing from another in glory, constantly heightening ideals, 
constantly widening horizons, constant change from the 
good to the better, and better thence and better still in 
infinite progression, constant work ever blessed in its 
fatigues, and sweetened by the peace which passeth under- 
standing. 

The unrest and agitation of our lives has been a fruitful 
theme with religious poets and divines, and their favorite 
symbol in speaking of it has been the sea. It is a conven- 
ient figure. It serves to express both the tumult and the 
calm, the strain and the rest, the buoyancy and lightness 
that bear us onwards in safety, the heaviness and force that 
overwhelm and drown. ‘There are waves of life flowing 
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through the bosom of every thinking and feeling man, which 
have a secret relationship and sympathy with the seas of 
boundless space and boundless time. Deep calleth unto 
deep from life on earth to life in heaven, and the murmur- 
ing waters in our small and temporary lives are ever seeking 
union with the mighty and eternal. Metastasio, in some 
beautiful lines, beginning “Z’onda dal mar divisa,” describes 
the constant effort of water separated from the sea to flow 
into the seas again. In rivers, in streamlets, in fountains, 
and springs it struggles on, sighing, murmuring, or singing, 
ever with the hope to reach its ocean home, “ dove da lunghi 
error, spera di riposar.” It was natural that feeling and 
imaginative men when looking at the sea should feel the 
analogy of its life to that of their own emotions, becalmed 
or storm-tossed, foaming or still. The expression of these 
similitudes has in general been more solemn than sweet, 
more awful than cheering. : “ There is a sorrow in the sea,” 
says the plaintive Jeremiah; “it cannot be quiet.” Truly, 
there is at times a melancholy meaning in its voice, a 
pathetic sob in the fall of its wavelets on the shore, and 
sometimes a wild scream or terrific roar like agony as its 
mightier billows writhe and struggle and foam under the 
stress and pressure of storms. It is quite natural that in 
the occasional visitings of those weaknesses and fears to 
which we are all in some degree liable, we should apply 
these analogies from the sea to our own mental experience 
in a way that is saddening and sorrowful. There are storm- 
waves in every life, and as they heave and toss there is 
naturally a moaning and a murmuring,— the voice of terror 
and of pain. But there are healthier hours when faith is 
firm and thought is high, and when the sea makes none but 
brave and inspiriting suggestions. “Winds blow and waters 
roll strength to the brave, and power and Deity, yet in 
themselves are nothing”; and billows are beautiful and 
bright even in wildest agitation. It would be, perhaps, 
impossible for us in the nineteenth century to give much 
imaginative vitality to the old Greek mythology about the 
sea. Neptune, Amphitrite, Tritons, Sea Nymphs, Sirens, 
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Naiads, Undines, and all the graceful immortals that floated 
gloriously on the foam or sported under the green, trans- 
lueent waves are gone from our conceptions forever. They 
no longer “dance upon the sands,” nor, though we should 
bid them discourse, would they enchant our ear. But were 
our imaginations vigorous enough to recreate them, and 
they were to tell us of their sea-life and experience, we 
might, perhaps, learn from them that a pleasant sense of 
refreshment and increase of life was associated with their 
wildest activities, and that the hours when deep called unto 
deep with the voice of storm, and billow after billow foamed 
over them, were hours of beauty and of joy. Should not the 
soul of a man with its high origin and high destiny be equal 
in life to any fancied mythological Deity? Should it not, if 
healthily trained, if well filled with great thoughts, and 
warmed with great love, have a steady, tranquil sense of 
security, a feeling of increasing energy and power amidst 
any storms of difficulty and sorrow to which it may be 
exposed? The wave-like heavings of our thoughts and emo- 
tions often subside, and there is, for a while, a great calm. 
Then, perhaps, arises a desire to find some haven for perma- 
nent anchorage and repose. Our longings, like doves from 
the ark, go fluttering over the waves, and, perhaps, return 
with some token of appearing land. Thither we go, and 
make it our Ararat of rest. But it must be only for a while, 
for by-and-by fresh rains of influence pour down from the 
heavens; the waters of thought and emotion rise again; our 
ark breaks from its anchorage and swims away; the winds 
blow and the billows heave, and on we go through doubts, 
difficulties, and dangers, through day and night, brightness 
and gloom, sorrows, joys, and hopes in beautiful vicissitude. 
But these waves are charmed. ‘ Where there is love,” says 
a Persian poet, ‘‘ there is as much safety on the ocean as the 
shore.” 

Such is the voyage of life to free souls. Those who do 
not care to be free, but would rather live at home at ease 
within ranges of thought no wider than a midsummer pond, 
and with aspirations no higher than a church-steeple, may, 
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possibly, avoid for a long time a great many dangers 
and difficulties; but breadth and beauty of life, dignity, 
power, high capacity, fitness for Heaven’s work, and 
Heaven’s reward for work, they can never hope to attain, 
until a considerate Providence shall send, for their benefit, 
some storm of affliction and calamity, and push them adrift 
on the onward-moving waves of changing thoughts and 
feelings. 

EB. A. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE PENDING ELECTION. 


The approaching election drives into the background for the 
time all other interests. The parties are so evenly balanced, and 
the issue so uncertain, that the contest grows intense, and both 
sides are straining every effort to secure success. Business is 
slackened until after the election, and we hear complaints that 
religious interests are suffering from the same absorption in 
politics. We are not of those, however, who deplore the exist- 
ence or the frequency of our electoral contests. There is some- 
thing of importance to American citizens besides the prosperous 
ongoing of traffic. Nor will it harm religion to be drawn out of 
its Sabbath habitudes and called to apply its sacred principles to 
the settlement of questions of the well-being of the community 
and the nation. The study of the public good is the duty of 
every citizen, and there is little peril that too much time and 
thought will be given to its consideration. The fashion of decry- 
ing politics is one of the most pernicious fashions prevalent among 
us. No duty is more fundamental than an intelligent interest in 
the conduct of our government. Our public service will be base 
in this country while it is basely conceived, and while the nomi- 
nation and election to official places are left to mere partisans 
and placemer. It can only be redeemed, or even bettered, by the 
attention and action of all good citizens. 

The ferment of our election years is not all demoralizing and 
noxious. In a very rudimentary way, as must needs be, it isa 
school of political intelligence. Allow the cheapness and child- 
ishness of many of the means employed, the torch-light procession 
and the monster-meeting, admit to the full the baseness of the 
demagogism and the caucus-packing, grant all that has been 
affirmed of the venality and unscrupulousness of the partisan 
press,— and it will still remain true that to large numbers of men 
the months that precede the elections furnish most valuable 
instruction in public matters,— are indeed seasons of special intel- 
lectual quickening that never would otherwise come to them. 
We cannot afford in this country to despise the results of this 

an 
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training in political knowledge, poor and partisan as it is, nor to 
forget that it has its broadening influence upon the whole think- 
ing and living of many men. Committed to almost universal 
suffrage as we are, it is surely better to remember the advantages 
of the system, and by wise direction make the political canvass an 
opportunity for sound instruction and a hearty conflict on behalf 
of good men and measures, than to rail at the obvious evils that 
attend it, and hopelessly fold our hands in a dainty despair. 

It is not always a pleasant work to engage in. “The gentleman 
in politics” is pretty sure to have an uncomfortable time. He has 
to endure hardness in a variety of undelightful ways. The most 
unspotted man is very likely to be assailed, misinterpreted, and 
insulted in the course of a heated campaign. He is very likely not 
to succeed if he stand for a policy more advanced, for political 
methods more scrupulous than his opponents. None the less are all 
such efforts in their degree effective. They need but to become 
general to become broadly beneficent. Several recent instances of 
attempt to overthrow the power of unscrupulous partisans seem 
to us to deserve the special praise of all good men. The willing- 
ness to undertake difficult or unpleasant duties is a part of the 
debt which the fortunate citizen owes to his country. And, cer- 
tainly, it is the part of all good citizens to applaud every attempt 
to rescue public affairs from the control of unprincipled men, and 
to lift political standards out of mere partisanship and the mire of 
corrupt motives. 

In obedience to a popular demand, the platforms of both par- 
ties promise administrative reform; that of the Republican party 
with definite specifications, that of the Democratic party more 
vaguely, but with abundant condemnation of the failures of its 
opponents. And it cannot be denied that these failures have 
been somewhat conspicuous hitherto. The Republican party can- 
not wholly escape responsibility for the disgraceful lapses of 
several of its public men, and the low tone of political life that 
has prevailed at the capital. It is heavily weighed in this elec- 
tion by the unrebuked prominence of unscrupulous and unsafe 
men. On the other hand it may be said that the Republican 
party has administered most of the departments of government 
with great integrity and ability; that its pledges of reform are at 
least as likely to be redeemed as the more indefinite ones of its 
opponents; that it goes forward strongly where its opponents 
halt towards a just and sound financial policy; that its promise of 
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protection and equal rights to all sections and classes will be 
untrammelled by any sense of favors received or expected from 
any sectional interest; and that it has arrayed against it the solid 
suffrages of those who twelve years ago were engaged in a des- 
perate struggle to divide and destroy this nation. The most 
entire good-will towards that portion of our fellow-citizens may 
consist with doubt as to whether they should be entrusted with 
so large a measure of political influence,—and the independent 
voter has this question, among others, to settle in judging where 
his suffrage may be most fitly bestowed. 

There is much to be thankful for in the personal standing and 
expressed aims of both candidates for the presidency, and in the 
general desire in both parties to secure an able and honest admin- 
istration. It is by no means to be deplored that the political 
parties are more equally matched than for many years. It will 
compel both to throw off unpatriotic and disreputable men, and 
adopt broad measures and a just and careful policy. There is a 
day after to-day by which they shall be judged. The ferment of 
this election will soon be over, but the awakened thought and 
interest of the people will hold the successful party to the pledged 
conditions of the people’s trust. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


At the recent meeting of the American Social Science Associa- 
tion at Saratoga in September, there was an interesting and 
spirited discussion concerning the Chinese immigration to the 
Pacific States. The discussion was opened by a letter from F. B. 
Thurber, Esq., of New York, who has been an intelligent and 
disinterested observer of the economic phases of this problem 
especially, and whose judgment, though it will not be acceptable 
to heated partisans in California, coincides very nearly, we judge, 
with that of most thoughtful and unprejudiced men. We are 
glad to be permitted to publish this letter of Mr. Thurber, as a 
valuable contribution to the literature of a perplexing and increas- 
ingly important topic, and connecting it properly with the larger 
and even more difficult problem of capital and labor. On the 
social and moral questions involved, where so much of the empha- 
sis is usually laid, this letter does not dwell. We cannot help 
thinking that though grave they are by no means so vital as is 
often urged. The Chinese will never come as temporary residents 
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in so large numbers as to imperil civilization in this country; and 
should they ever come as permanent settlers, the conditions of 
their life here will be so changed and so constantly modified as to 
greatly lessen the evils feared :— 


San Francisco, July 28, 1876. 
Hon. Davipv A. WELLS, President American Social Science Association :— 


“ The Chinese question,” as it is called here, is pressing for a solution - 
and is likely to prove a most interesting subject for political economists 
and thinking men everywhere. Being an Eastern man and knowing but 
little about it when I first came here, and having no interests which were 
affected by it, my mind was unprejudiced, and I have been studying the 
question without bias on either side. 

I find that there are to this, as with nearly all questions, two sides. 
Some of the first persons whom I met in the State, and whose sincerity I 
have no reason to doubt, assured me that nearly all Chinamen were 
thieves and all Chinawomen prostitutes; that they brought nothing into 
the country, did not expect to make it a permanent residence, consumed 
nothing while here, and took all the property that they acquired away 
with them to enjoy it in China. I have heard these same assertions, 
more or less varied, from a considerable number of persons since, but 
have also had statements from many persons to the effect that Chinamen 
are, a8 a rule, remarkably industrious and civil; that whatever contract . 
they enter into, the work is faithfully and punctually done; that they do 
not steal any more than the same average of white men do, and that 
while many of the women are undoubtedly brought here for purposes of 
prostitution, yet there are large numbers regularly married to one hus- 
band, and raising families here. A country hotel-keeper here informed 
me that when he employed white men cooks, as soon as they had accumu- 
lated a few dollars, they would go off on a spree, and spend it in drinking 
and gambling; that they were not always punctual, and he experienced 
much trouble in getting along with them. He has now employed Chinese 
cooks for upwards of two years, and says that they are remarkably indus- 
trious and punctual, always sober and civil, and that he much prefers 
them at the same wages to any white help he can procure. 

A merchant in Portland, Oregon, told me that a farmer in that vicinity 
desired a tract of land cleared of timber and the roots grubbed out; that 
he made a contract with some white emigrants to perform this service at 
twenty dollars per acre; that they tried it and gave it up, saying that 
they could not live at it; and on the portion that they did do, the roots 
were not taken out according to contract. He next tried Chinamen, and 
these did the work thoroughly and satisfactorily at twelve dollars per 
acre, and he is now raising fine crops on this land, which but for this 


labor would now have been entirely unproductive. The proprietors of 
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the salmon canneries on the Columbia River informed me that that 
industry could not have been developed to half its present proportions 
had it not been for the supply of Chinese labor; and the proprietor of a 
barrel-factory, employing eleven white men and eighteen Chinamen, 
informed me that but for the cheap labor of the Chinamen he would be 
unable to employ the others, because if compelled to employ all high- 
priced labor he could not make a profit on his product, and would have to 
close his factory. Throughout the entire Pacific Coast they are em- 
ployed in railroad-building and all other kinds of coarse and heavy work; 
and in San Francisco and other places on this coast, they are rapidly 
working into manufacturing of various kinds. This is particularly true 
of boots and shoes and cigars, to which branches of trade they seem to be 
especially well adapted. Indeed, in any branch of business that requires 
patient industry, dexterity, and skill, the Chinaman seems to be in his 
element. It is but a few years since a cigar manufacturer here employed 
a few Chinamen in his factory for the less important kinds of work; 
they soon became expert workmen and taught others of their race. Other 
manufacturers were compelled to employ them in order to compete suc- 
cessfully, and soon John Chinaman struck for higher wages. In some 
instances this was refused, and forthwith they started codperative shops 
of their own, and underselling their white competitors, they have, as 
above stated, monopolized a large share of the trade. The same is true 
in a somewhat less degree of the boot and shoe manufacturing interest 
here; and the woollen mills and other large factories employ Chinese 
labor to a very considerable extent, while the laundry work of the entire 
coast is almost wholly done by Chinamen. After careful inquiry I find 
that the most strenuous opposition and the hardest feeling against the 
Chinese comes from the laboring classes, with whom they undoubtedly 
strongly compete. There can be no question that Chinese immigration 
largely tends to reduce the price of labor on this coast, and that it there- 
fore serves capital at the expense of labor; but before Chinamen began 
coming here the market was but illy supplied with the cheaper kinds of 
labor, and the prices ruled much higher than in any other part of the 
United States. The development of the country was therefore retarded; 
and it is during the last ten or fifteen years that the material resources of 
California have been most largely developed. That this is due, to a great 
extent, to Chinese ‘labor is indisputable, and, to put the question in the 
form most inimical to Chinese interests, it cannot be said, therefore, that 
Chinese immigration is an unmixed evil. Of course politicians have 
availed themselves of the feeling which exists among certain classes 
against the Chinese to fan the flame and to stimulate this feeling in order 
to serve their own purposes. It is said that Chinese labor reduces the 
wages that the white laboring population are enabled to earn, and there- 
fore it tends to degrade them and make them the slaves of capital; but I 
can see no good reason why this same argument will not apply to the 
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harvesting machine that garners twenty-five acres of wheat in a day, or to 
any other form of labor-saving machinery. Indeed this ground of oppo- 
sition to the Chinese may be said to be trivial in its importance com- 
pared with the vast number of labor-saving machines which our Patent 
Office yearly records. During a recent visit to Washington I was much 
impressed with the following commentary upon machinery for the manu- 
facture of paper which I found in the Guide to the Patent Office : — 

“The old hand process produced about one hundred pounds per day. 
A machine will turn out two thousand pounds in the same time. A 
machine will convert a stream of fluid pulp into paper, dry, and polish, 
and cut it into sheets. The time consumed in converting the pulp is two 
minutes ; the old process was eight days.” 

It is evident, therefore, that the question of Chinese labor is only a 
phase of the great question of the relations existing between capital and 
labor,— relations which have greatly changed since the.introduction of 
steam-power and the immense mass of labor-saving machinery which has 
been invented during the last quarter of a century. There can be no 
question but what the whole tendency of the times is to make capital 
more and more independent of labor, and also that the capacity to pro- 
duce the principal articles required by the human race has greatly outrun 
the capacity to consume. To this may be attributed, in a great degree, 
the present business stagnation throughout the world,—a stagnation 
which is an enigma to many of our political economists, who argue that 
with good public health, abundant crops and superabundant capital, the 
depression is wholly illogical and that business must soon revive. To my 
mind it is evident that while business may, in some degree, revive from 
the present extreme depression, yet we shall for many years see but little 
of the activity and buoyancy which has characterized it in the past; and 
the general prosperity of this country, at least, must come from frugality 
and saving habits on the part of the entire people instead of from large gains 
in any direction. It is in these habits of frugality that the Chinaman is 
particularly strong. He lives cheaply, and, except where he is a gambler, 
which is occasionally the case, he saves his money in the hope, at some 
future time, of going back to China to enjoy it. There can be no doubt 
but that large amounts of treasure are thus taken from this country; but 
it must be borne in mind that an equivalent is left here in the labor that 
has earned it, and while he resides here, he consumes considerable quanti- 
ties of merchandise which pays duties to the national government, and a 
revenue in one form or another to the State. The importation of the 
single item of rice from China to the Pacific Coast has grown to be a 
very large business, and every pound of this.pays a duty to the govern- 
ment of two and a half cents, 

It is said that “John Chinaman” is a heathen, and has no regard for 
the sanctity of an oath; that he does not hold real property upon which 
taxation can be levied, and that he is too smart in every branch of this 
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question of taxation to allow the State to get much out of him. Doubtless 
this is true to some extent; but the first of these objections also applied 
in an equal degree to the African race when they were first brought to 
this country, while the second and third might fade away if the Mongo- 
lians were treated in a manner which would give them a sense of security 
in the ownership of property which they cannot carry with them. Asa 
matter of fact some of them now do own real estate in San Francisco, 
and also elsewhere in the State. That they are smart no one seems to 
deny, and in this smartness seems to lie, with some, the greatest objec- 
tion to them. We all remember Bret Harte’s keen satire, “We are 
ruined by cheap Chinese labor”; and I am told that there are plenty of 
people here in California who do not object to deal with the Chinese in 
almost any way so long as they have the best of the bargain; but when 
the game goes against them, they refuse to accept the result with the 
same stoicism that the Chinaman does. 

In the face of the explicit declarations of the Constitution of the 
United States, inclusive of the later amendments thereto, it is difficult to 
see how Mongolian immigration is to be checked by national legislation. 
All residents of this country are, theoretically at least, free and equal; 
and some of the best minds on the Pacific Coast admit that Chinese 
immigration cannot be curtailed in this way. There are people here who 
boldly advocate a system of local persecution and terrorism which will 
have the desired effect, and perhaps it may be accomplished in this way. 
_ Passing over the injustice of this, however, the question suggests itself to 
the disinterested observer whether this is not against the best interests of 
the State. It is by no means certain that there is too large a supply of 
Chinese labor already here, or that the immense resources of this country 
may not find use for those who may come here for many years. There is 
room for a good deal of earnest thinking and investigation upon this 
point, and it is to be hoped that the joint Congressional Investigating 
Committee which has already been ordered, will be composed of men 
who cannot be blinded by partisan zeal, nor swerved from a statesman- 
like view of this question which, in all its aspects, is one of the most 
interesting and important that has arisen in many years. 

F. B. THuRBER. 


THINGS AT HOME. 
AN OLD PATRIOT. 


The Universalist Quarterly contains a very attractive, Centen- 
nial article, we might call it, on Major-General Richard Gridley. 
He was born in Boston, in 1711. He was educated as a civil- 
engineer, hut accepted a lieutenant-colonel’s commission in the 
army of General Pepperell which was sent out to reduce Louis- 
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burg, then occupied by the French. He was afterwards made 
chief-engineer of the expedition, and planned the fortifications 
which aided the British to overcome the French. He constructed 
other forts in company with Paul Revere. At the siege of 
Quebec he commanded the artillery under General Wolfe, and 
was in the battle where this young general lost his life. For ten 
years not much is heard of him in public. He removed to 
Canton (then Stoughton) and lived quietly, engaged in iron 
works. He was a decided Universalist in the days when it cost 
something to be one. Rev. John Murray, the great leader of 
Universalism, was then settled in Boston, and he often visited 
Colonel Gridley to refresh himself from his cares. At the call of 
his country, Colonel Gridley was ready to draw his sword for 
independence. At the Provincial Congress he was appointed 
chief-engineer, and given the command of a regiment of artillery. 
He laid out the work for defences on Breed’s Hill. They toiled all 
night, and in the morning the British took the alarm; but they were 
protected from harm behind their earth-work. He was wounded in 
the action and obliged to retire, but recovered. He planned the for- 
tifications around Boston and on Dorchester Heights, and the guns 
and mortars were in part furnished from his own iron-works. In 
1775 he was made major-general and given command of all the artil- 
lery. His services were specially recognized by Washington. On the 
evacuation of Boston by the British, he repaired and constructed 
fortifications at Charlestown. These fortifications were looked 
upon by the British as remarkable structures, equalled only by 
the forts raised by Cesar against Pompey. 

A day was appointed by the First Church of Christ at Canton 
to celebrate the joyful occasion of peace. Here comes the painful 
part of the story. A call of the church in those days was a public 
call. The whole community was out. Why was not Major- 
General Gridley there in a seat of honor? Because he was a 
Universalist, the old man was not asked; and this hero of battles 
was left to himself while this jubilee went on. When some of 
his neighbors expressed their indignation, he said, « Well, I love 
my God, I love my country, and I love my neighbor as myself. 
If the Dunbars and Gills have any better religion than that, let 
them show it by their works.” A letter of Mrs. Murray, not before 
published, written in elegant but somewhat stilted English, shows 
the pure relations of friendship between themselves and the 
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Gridleys. We believe the town of Canton is about erecting a 
monument to the memory of this distinguished general. 


DR. WALTER CHANNING. 


The departure of this distinguished physician and fellow-Chris- 
tian, although it has been fully noticed elsewhere, ought also to 
be recognized on the pages of this Review. 

The name of Channing is dear to all our hearts, not only 
through the illustrious theologian and philanthropist, but through 
other noble workers and thinkers who still bear it, and not the 
least among them was this good man who has recently passed 
away. His playful bon mot we have most of us heard, but it will 
bear repeating for those who may not have heard it. When 
asked once if he was the famous William Ellery Channing, he 
said “No. He preaches, but I practice.” His words were indeed 
true, taken seriously, for he was a most conscientious and self- 
sacrificing physician, open to all new light on questions of science 
and reform, a devoted member of our branch of the Christian 
Church, and highly religious by nature and through devout self- 
culture. We cannot show him to our readers in any way so well, 
as to quote a portion of a sermon preached by Rev. James Free- 


man Clarke after Dr. Channing’s death :— 


... Dr. Walter Channing was appointed a Medical Professor in Har- 
vard University sixty-one years ago, and Physician in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital fifty-five years ago, at its very commencement. He was 
one of the Boston Society of Natural History, and took part in most of 
the movements which have identified Boston with philanthropic reform, 
educational progress, and an advanced civilization. As he grew older he 
did not, like many men, refuse to admit new discoveries and improve- 
ments. At the age of fifty-nine he fought actively for the introduction of 
pure water into Boston. When he was sixty-two he took the lead in 
introducing the use of ether into medical practice, as a means of alleviat- 
jng pain. When he was seventy-one he published a work on reform 
in medical science, and when seventy-two became a consulting physician 
to the New England Hospital for Women and Children. He was a true 
child of Boston in always loving to hear or tell of some new thing. This 
is a habit of Boston people, whence, perhaps, our city has been called the 
Modern Athens. I have been told that in his lectures he could easily be 
diverted from his main subject and take all his time in speaking of some 
recent theory. But I have also been assured, by one of his oldest students, 
that when his notice was called to any important question, or any serious 
case, his whole attention was given to the matter before him. In such 
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instances his patience and devotion never failed. To help the youngest 
physician who asked his aid, or to visit the poorest patient that needed 
his presence, he would go at any time of the day or the night. All real 
physicians, I know, do this; but physicians themselves have spoken to 
me of Dr. Channing’s loyalty to such calls as something to be specially 
noticed. How often, in observing these conscientious, unselfish services 
of medical men—services which bring to them neither renown nor 
pecuniary reward,— I have thought of the touching lines of Dr. Johnson to 
his poor old friend, Dr. Levett : — 


“In misery’s darkest cavern known, 

His useful care was ever nigh 

When fainting anguish poured her groan, 
And lonely want retired to die. 

No summons mocked by chill delay ; 
No petty gain disdained by pride; 

The modest wants of every day, 
The toil of every day supplied.” 


That physicians are often wanting in religious convictions and religious 
sentiment is an old charge mentioned by Sir Thomas Brown in Religion 
of a Physician. That the study of natural causes disinclines to the belief 
in supernatural ones, is certain; and when religion is identified with 
miracles, and miracles are defined as violations of the laws of nature, it 
may well happen that “where there are three physicians, there are two 
atheists.” But there is no such opposition between the large and pro- 
found study of nature and a reasonable form of religious faith. The 
two wisest physicians whom Boston has had and lost in my day, Dr. 
James Jackson and Dr. John Ware, were religious men in the noblest 
sense. Both of them told me they considered it an advantage to have 
their patients visited by a sensible minister who should come, not to 
agitate, but to give calmness, hope, and courage. Such men are them- 
selves gospel ministers. When Jesus compared himself toa physician, 
he accepted this work as in the same line with his own; certainly not in 
opposition to it. He who makes the soul sound helps the body; he who 
makes the body sound helps the soul. Maladies of the body affect the 
soul; a diseased soul reacts on the body. 

Ihave known men endowed with constitutional religious sentiments 
whose belief ran counter to these and produced a constant unhappy war- 
fare. In Dr. Walter Channing belief and sentiment both ran together 
in a common religious channel. At least it was so when I knew him. 
When the Church of the Disciples was commenced in Boston, he became a 
member at the first. He took part in all our meetings, helped to conduct 
our conference meetings, and often presided over the Bible-class, which 
then consisted of fifty to a hundred men and women meeting on Sunday 
afternoon. In that early day, when I was absent, laymen belonging to 
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the church would also conduct the service and preach a sermon, and this 
also Dr. Channing would do in his turn. He was glad to visit the poorest 
member of his church, and, though in full practice, would give them much 
of his time. I once called to see a lady who was an invalid, a devout and 
refined person, and she told me she had received a delightful visit from 
Dr. Channing. After he had prescribed for her malady, she asked him 
if he could not tell her anything comforting, and he said, “ Yes; the most 
comforting thing ever spoken;” and then repeated a large part of the 
chapters in John, beginning, “Let not your heart be troubled. Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me.” 


We have the privilege of placing before our readers an extract 
from a valuable letter, written to one of the relatives of Dr. Chan- 
ning after his death. This letter reveals still more the delicate 
graces of his character, and makes us rejoice that they are expand- 
ing in a more congenial clime : — 


... Extreme old age is the time when the Refiner sits purifying away, 
by inner process, all dross of earth, and waiting for the molten metal to 
refiect his perfect image, till he lets it flow into the new mould prepared 
for it. 

Dr. Channing’s elements of character, intellect, and power were singu- 
larly rich and composite. And so, also, were his acquirements and his 
experiences. But they were not fully harmonized in his more active 
years. And these last still seasons were a process of half-sleep in prepara 
tion for the “ great awakening.” 

The time when he admitted me to his closest confidence was when I 
was in college and the Divinity School. He was much under the inspir- 
ing stimulus of Coleridge, and that era, and talked, himself, in grand 
monologues, reaching far into the night. The latent poet and mystic 
philosopher and the aspiring saint appeared in these hours of interior 
intimacy, and I received then an impression of the spiritual imagination, 
always guarded behind his hedges of humor, like a “happy valley,” that 
has never faded. How deep, fervent, and exhaustless, too, were his affec- 
tions, and how he longed for love in overflowing measure. = 

I dwell on these truly characteristic qualities, so well known to you, 
but so rarely manifested to the outer world, because we who felt what he 
was potentially, cannot but rejoice in the sense of his emancipation. The 
pressing cares, the burdensome anxieties, the tantalizing disappointments, 
the unfulfilled ideals of life, clogged his noblest powers. Now he is free 
to mingle with his peers, and first among them his grand old parents, and 
his great-souled brothers and sisters, and a vast company of congenial 
friends. 

Yet none but those nearest to him can know how happy his life was at 
the centre, even here, with gentle wisdom, tolerant sympathies, patient 
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courage, serene submissiveness, ever fresh playfulness, brilliant mirth, 
and a youthful zest in mere existence that no trouble or conflict could 


deaden.... 
My Bat i. 


THINGS ABROAD. 


BOOKS AND GOOD CAUSES. 


Lord Amberley’s Analysis of Religious Belief is attracting a 
good deal of attention in England. The volumes contain over a 
thousand pages treating of the origin and development of religious 
ideas. There will, of course, be plenty of strict and formal 
church-goers who will turn away in horror from the book, and 
call it blasphemous without reading it. Others will pronounce it 
weak, pretentious, and flippant. We have not seen the book, but 
we should judge that’ it was written in a sincere and earnest 
spirit, although it appears to be purely destructive in its criti- 
cisms, as the author rejects both God and immortality. The 
most touching and interesting thing about this book is the preface 
by Lord Amberley’s mother, the Countess of Russell. Persons 
who sympathize with the contents of the book will say, perhaps, 
“What business had the writer’s mother to patronize or write 
apologies for the book?” We answer that a mother has a good 
deal of business with her son, if she loves him. If Lady Russell 
had been a stiff formalist in her religion, she would have turned 
away in holy horror from her son, and let his book take care of 
itself. But no; her heart is wounded, but she sees the earnest 
purpose in the life and writings of her son, and commends him, 
with all his errors, to the candor of the religious world. She has 
really helped the sale of the book, we should judge, among her 
friends, at least, by the connection of her own name with it. Let 
us respect the memory of this conscientious and accomplished 
young man, Lord Amberley, and that also of his noble wife, well 
known to the intellectual and philanthropic world, however much 


we may regret the great mistake of his life. We quote a portion 
of the Introduction ; — 


Ere the pages now given to the public had left the press, the hand that 
had written them was cold, the heart —of which few could know the loy- 
ing depth—had ceased to beat, the far-ranging mind was forever still, 
the fervent spirit was at rest. Let this be remembered by those who 
read, and add solemnity to the solemn purpose of the book. May those 
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who find in it their most cherished beliefs questioned or contemned, their 
surest consolations set at naught, remember he had not shrunk from pain 
and anguish to himself, as one by one he parted with portions of that 
faith which in boyhood and early youth had been the mainspring of his 
life. Let them remember that, however many the years granted to him 
on earth might have been, his search after truth would have ended only 
with his existence; that he would have been the first to call for unsparing 
examination of his own opinions, arguments, and conclusions; the first to 
welcome any new lights thrown by other workers in the same field on the 
mysteries of our being, and of the universe. Let them remember that, 
while he assails much which they reckon unassailable, he does so in what 
to him is the cause of goodness, nobleness, love, truth, and of the mental 
progress of mankind. Let them remember that the utterance of that 
which, after earnest and laborious thought, he deemed to be the truth, 
was to him a sacred duty; and may they feel, as he would have felt, the 
justness of these words of a good man and unswerving Christian lately 
passed away: “ A man’s charity to those who differ from him upon great 
and difficult questions will be the ratio of his own knowledge of them; 
the more knowledge, the more charity.”— F. R. 


The Life of John Locke, in two volumes, is another book which 
is attracting much interest. In speaking of his work on the 
Human Understanding, Locke says some wise words, of which 
we quote the following passage from a review in the Inquirer. 
It is very appropriate at the present day, not only to theologians, 
but also to philosophers and scientific men : — 


Iam apt to think that men, when they come to examine them, find 
their simple ideas all generally to agree, though in discourse with one 
another they perhaps confound one another with different names. I 
imagine that men who abstract their thoughts, and do well examine the 
ideas of their own minds, cannot much differ in thinking, however they 
may perplex themselves with words according to the way of speaking 
of the several schools or sects they have been bred up in, though 
among unthinking men, who examine, not scrupulously and carefully, 
their own ideas, and strip them not from the marks men use for them, 
but confound them with words, there must be endless dispute, wrangling, 
and jargon, especially if they be learned bookish men, devoted to some 
sect and accustomed to the language of it. p. 138. 


His essay on toleration contains the following admirable sen- 
tence : — 


But if God would have men forced to heaven, it must not be by the 
outward violence of the magistrates on men’s bodies, but the inward con- 
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straints of his own spirit on their minds, which are not to be brought on 
by any human compulsion; the way to salvation not being any forced 
exterior performance, but the voluntary and secret choice of the mind; 
and it cannot be supposed that God would make use of any means which 
could not reach, but would rather cross, the attainment of the end. 
me (ae 

; If I observe Friday with the Mohammedan, Saturday with the Jew, or 
Sunday with the Christian; whether I pray with or without a form; 
whether I worship God in the various and pompous ceremonies of the 
Papists, or in the plainer way of the Calvinists,—I see nothing in any of 
these, if they be done sincerely and out of conscience, that can of itself 
make me either the worse subject to my prince, or worse neighbor to my 
fellow-subject, unless it be that I will, out of pride or overweeningness of 
my own opinion, and a secret conceit of my own infallibility, taking to 
myself something of a Godlike power, force and compel others to be of 
my mind, or censure and malign them if they be not. p. 178. 


The Bishop of Manchester has been speaking some pretty plain 
words to the people at Chester Cathedral, in connection with the 
reopening. He told them he was not satisfied with what the 
Church or the churches were doing. They were too easily pleased 
with sectarian victories. They were not trying enough to make 
men and women lead noble, pure, and unselfish lives. The lessons 
of the Sermon on the Mount were hardly heard, and yet, he said, 
in those three chapters of one Gospel was the whole essence of 
Christianity. Somehow or other, he said, men had not seemed to 
take heartily to the morality of the Gospel. It was too high for 
them; and so the Church had turned aside into subtle metaphysi- 
cal doctrines, or superstitious ceremonialism. He declared that 
Christianity had failed of its purpose, if the daily lives of men and 
women, who professed to be followers of Christ, still remained 
worldly and selfish. 


In the columns of the Christian World, that able and philan- 
thropic Baptist paper in London, there has been an interesting 
discussion going on in regard to the treatment of women-attend- 
ants in drapers’ shops,— which, we suppose, correspond to what 
we call, in general terms, dry-goods establishments. The move- 
ment is in order to induce shop-keepers to allow the women to 
sit down when not serving. There are several interesting letters 
from the women themselves. Some of them would prefer to have 
the hours of service lessened rather than to change their position; 
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others wish to have the privilege of sitting down when not at the 
counter. All these movements, whether they succeed immedi- 
ately or not, arouse the attention of employers of all classes, and 
make them see that the Christian Church is not asleep. 

The most interesting item in connection with our own church 
in England, of late, is the request of Prof. F. W. Newman to be 
admitted as a member of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Prof. Newman’s rich and cultivated mind will be a val- 
uable addition to their ranks; and although he says he cannot 
hold to the letter, but only to the spirit of Christianity, we know 
that no less a teacher than Paul said about the same thing; and if 
Prof. Newman will bring to us, as we trust, the spirit, the abund- 
ant life of Jesus, we shall need nothing better. 


VACANT PLACES. 


We see with regret the departure of two valuable men belong- 
ing to our Unitarian communion in England. One, the Rey. 
Robert Ainslie, the other, Mr. Samuel Shaen. Mr. Ainslie was 
first called to preach in Christ Church, New Road, Brighton, in 
1859. He was originally an Orthodox Congregationalist. His 
ministry was very successful, and his congregation constantly 
increased in numbers, until a new church was thought of, when 
he was prostrated by disease, and obliged to give up his charge. 
His successor in his pulpit, Rev. Mr. Dobson, in his sermon before 
the people, after their late pastor’s death, speaks of the last time 
Mr. Ainslie appeared before them, how he prayed with them and 
began his sermon; his strength failed him, and he said, sadly, 
with a trembling voice, “I cannot preach to you to-day,” and 
went out from his beloved place amid the tears and respectful 
sympathy of his people. In April, 1869, he issued a translation 
of the New Testament from Tischendorf’s Greek text of the 
Sinaitic Code. His work was favorably noticed, but coming 
from an unknown man and a Unitarian, it was not much circu- 
lated, and brought him in no money or fame, although he was a 
man of great reading and a fine scholar. He died peacefully at 
London, August 20, sending “his love to his Brighton people.” 

Mr. Samuel Shaen is not unknown to us. He belonged to what 
is called the older type of Unitarians, and his conscientious and 
devout spirit we have marked on the pages of the Inquirer. He 
was an earnest Unitarian, interested in all good works, generous 
with his money in every good cause, serving his own church first, 
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and then aiding all the charitable movements and primary schools 
of the nation. He loved freethought, and was in favor of perfect 
liberty of opinion at the time it was called in question at Man- 
chester New College. He also was very much opposed to dog-— 
matic trust-deeds. Yet we judge from some of his past commu- 
nications in the Inquirer that his religious nature was wounded 
in the recent action of the Association in regard to Theodore 
Parker. No two of us can see these delicate themes alike; but if 
we have the spirit of gospel liberty in our hearts, our mistakes or 
triumphs will not count much, but the march of time alone will 
settle these great questions. 

Mr. Shaen’s love of justice cost him much loss of ease. He and 
his noble wife subjected themselves to great enmity by exposing 
the evils in the Lambeth Work-house, where they devoted them- 
selves gratuitously to the poor. His evidence was all clearly and 
calmly brought forward, after much labor, and he triumphed, 
although he was involved in a law-suit that destroyed his repose, 
and cost him a large sum of money. The public rewarded him 
with its sympathy, and made up a purse for him as a mark of 
respect and approval, and put him into still higher offices. He 
died August 21, his funeral services being conducted by his 
former pastor and friend, Rev. T. L. Marshall, editor of the 
London Inquirer. So passes away another of those noble Unita- 
rian laymen in England who by their walk and conversation 
show forth what gospel we preach and believe. 


FROM INDIA. 


We received a letter some weeks ago from our good friend and 
missionary, Rey. C. H. A. Dall, of Calcutta. He gives us init a 
little journal of what he did while he was in this country. We 
should like to copy the whole of it if we had space, to show our 
readers what he calls going away on a vacation. Work is play to 
him, and play work, for his ardent spirit can never forget its mis- 
sion on either side the water; and wherever man is found, 
his nature responds in ready sympathy to human needs. He 
began to preach as soon ag he was embarked, on the Red Sea 
first, and afterwards on the Mediterranean; then in the little 
hall and Sunday-school of Prof. Bracciforti at Milan; then for 
Pastor Dide in Paris, and in Birmingham, England, for Rey. 
Charles Clarke. The first Sunday on the Atlantic was too rough 
for preaching; the second they had the Church of England 
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service. On arriving in Boston, he first preached in. Hollis Street, 
where he for four years superintended the Sunday-school. The 
next Sunday, he addressed the Sunday-school of the First Church, 
Rey. Rufus Ellis. Another Sunday, he addressed them at the 
Free Church of Rev. Mr. Tilden. Another, the society of Rev. Mr. 
Cudworth, the churches of Brighton, Buffalo, Toronto, Evansville, 
Needham, Grantville, Lowell, Newton, Baltimore, New York, etc. 
etc. Mr. Dall brought with him valuable photographs of dis- 
tinguished men and native East Indian princes, architecture and 
scenery, which he showed in the Sunday-schools and in the 
houses of his friends. He also addressed the Ministerial Union 
of Boston. His preaching was all a labor of love in this country, 
and we are afraid he did not carry away with him, in these hard 
times, anything from Boston much more substantial than good 
wishes; but we trust our friends will remember him at Christmas 
time. 

Mr. Dall continues his correspondence with the Indian Mirror, 
a paper published at Calcutta in the English language, but which 
seems to be the organ of the Brahmo-Somaj party. It keeps up with 
all the movements of the day, appears to be thoroughly national, 
and yet has a tone a little different from the prosaic, worldly char- 
acter of an English or American daily paper. The delicate graces 
and subtlety of the Hindu mind, and its profound religiousness, 
ought to have a good influence upon the English-speaking race, if 
we can only once get over our immense self-conceit and feeling, that 
we are head and shoulders above the rest of the world. Every 
number of this paper has what is called a devotional column, 
which differs from those in our religious papers, inasmuch as the 
short paragraphs seem to be original and not selected. They are 
ejaculations of prayer to the one supreme God, which appear to 
come from the heart of the editor, or from his corps of con- 
tributors. 

Mr. Dall has a letter written among the Himalayas, where he 
had gone for a little refreshment. How strange it seems to think 
of our missionary among these mountains which we have found 
often on our maps when children, and which seemed to us so far 
off, mystic, and grand! The people, too, we most of us still think 
of as brutal, idolatrous, and sensual; whereas, we suppose, the 
Hindu mind has been capable, and is still capable, of rising to 
higher flights of communion with God than we Westerns ever 
dream of. Old Abraham and the early Hebrew race, although of 
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a different stock, had this same spirituality of people who live 
calmly, and under the sweet influences of Nature and a genial 
climate. The Hebrew piety was less subtle, of a more practical 
turn, and, therefore, made more mark upon the world; but we must 
not underestimate the influence of these mystic thinkers of India on 
their own soil, which we see still reflected in the Bramo-Somaj of 
to-day, joined to the practical piety of Chistianity. 

It is true that the masses in India are still grovelling 
and idolatrous. But the more we get at different races of 
men, the more we feel that the differences are only superfi- 
cial, and that the same emotions are working in them all alike. 
Some of Mr. Dall’s observations on Hindu characters, which he 
gave us when here in this country, are very interesting as 
psychological studies. But we have wandered off from his letter 
from the Himalayas. He says the weather was “clear as crystal, 
and mild as Paradise; a climate simply perfect, the very air of 
heaven; the golden mean between heat and cold; ‘the immutable 
mean’ of Confucius; the very balance of life and its vital forces ; 
a return to rectitude from an excess in heat; the return to recti- 
tude from excess in cold; the outward type of the inward con- 
science and its peace.” In another letter from Teypore, he 
describes a sand-storm that he witnessed, which takes us down 
somewhat from our heavenly altitude. It went with the velocity 
of thirty miles an hour, covering the hills with darkness, filling 
people’s lungs with fine dust, and throwing down thatched cot- 
tages. His next letter is from Dehra Doon; he speaks of the fine 
buildings and neat gardens of the Presbyterian Mission, where a 
hundred girls are educated. The Principal, Rev. David Herron, 
received him very hospitably, saying “that he longed for broth- 
erly fellowship with all who loved the light.”. Here Mr. Dall 
gave a free lecture. In another letter he has a correspondence 
with a Hindu lady who has some narrow ideas in regard to the 
absolute necessity of a constant Mediator between man and God. 
He speaks to her of J esus, and of his desire that we should go 
directly to the Father as he himself did. In another letter Mr. 
Dall appears to be discussing some Hindu term, which though 
harmless in itself, carries with it the evils of superstition. 

So our, missionary keeps on his way, “in season and out of 
season, like St. Paul, “if haply he may save some”; save them 
with the joy that ever dwells in the souls of those who have 


found the light that dawned on the world in the face of Jesus 


Christ, and leads up to the Father. M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lectures on Natural Theology ; or, Nature and the Bible from 
the same Author. Delivered before the Lowell Institute, Bos- 
ton. By P. A. Chadbourne, D.D., LL.D., President of Williams 
College. Seventh Edition. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1875. 12mo. pp. 120. 


This is so good a book that it ought to have been and might 
have been much better. The author’s learning and ability are 
equally manifested in numerous portions of these lectures, which 
are written in an attractive style, and with the glow of feeling 
which indicates at once the enthusiasm of the naturalist and the 
pious fervor of the Christian. But they are edifying rather than 
instructive. They will do more for the aid of devotion than for 
the renewal or confirmation of faith. That they have attained an 
extensive popularity the imprint of the “seventh edition” suffi- 
ciently proves; but we should be surprised to know that they had 
done to any extent the work for which they were specially 
designed,— that of turning the tide of infidelity and scepticism. 

The book has a somewhat fragmentary character. It has, 
indeed, a plan which seems to be carried out, and yet it fails to 
leave on the reader’s mind the impression of completeness and 
oneness, but seems rather a series of sketches—often highly 
artistic —of nature in its Godward aspects and relations, than a 
continuous series or a cumulative body of reasonings directed 
with singleness of aim toward a definite end. 

But the great defect of the book is its somewhat vague hand- 
ling of the theories currently, though inaccurately, grouped under 
the general name of Darwinian. Constantly recurring to these 
theories, the author neither fraternizes with them, nor directly 
assails them. Sometimes assuming that they are incompatible 
with Theism, much more with Christianity, he still does not say 
so; and yet on no other ground than this can many of his state- 
ments and arguments be made relevant. Believing as we do that 
the physical science of our day is not legitimately a party in 
religious controversy, and deprecating a theologicum odiwm which 
cannot block the wheels of science, but may thwart the interests 
of a rational faith, we think that this book would have its value 
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greatly enhanced, were all references to Darwin and his school 
obliterated. The volume in that case would perform for the pres- 
ent generation a service very similar to that which Paley rendered 
in his time by his Matural Theology. Nor would this be a 
service or a praise unworthy of our author’s eminent position in the 
scientific world; for each generation with its new knowledge and 
enlarged views as to material things demands fresh, and ever 
more practised and skilful guidance on the avenues by which 
faith, reverence, and trust are led up to God from his works. 


A Memorial of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Incor- 
poration of the Town of Barre, June 17, 1875. Containing 
the Historical Discourse, by Rey. James W. Thompson, D.D., 
of Boston (Jamaica Plain); the Poem by Charles Brimblecom, 
Esq., of Barre; the Speeches and other Exercises of the Occa- 
sion. Cambridge: Press of John Wilson & Son. 8vo. pp. 281. 


The main feature of this volume is the historical discourse 
which fills more than half of its pages, having occupied “two 
hours and twenty minutes” in delivery, with the rare fortune, or 
rather merit, of being listened to throughout “ with close attention 
and appreciation.” It could not have been otherwise. The 
address contains a singularly rich and appetizing summary of 
local history, with not a little of piquant anecdote and delicate 
character-painting; and the style has that colorless transparency | 
which always seems simple, but really blends as many graces as 
there are primitive colors in a ray of pure white light. We used 
the word rich, and it belongs to all our town histories, though we 
seldom see so well-ordered and tasteful display of such wealth as 
here. Our towns were the procreant cradle of our nation; its 
rudiments were their principles; its counsels, their treasured wis- 
dom; its best men, the natural growth of their culture. In these 
days of enfeebled patriotism and vacillating integrity, nothing 
does our people so much good as to go back to the cradle, and to 
learn anew the lessons of that infancy which had in it all the 
elements of a vigorous manhood. Dr. Thompson, in performing 
this pious service for his native town and its sacred memories, 
has made an enduring record of his own well-known ability and 
worth as a sound thinker, as the master of a style of rare beauty, 
and as a conscientious, painstaking, and faithful literary worker. 
The remaining contents of the volume are worthy of the occasion, 
and do honor to the respective speakers and writers. 
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Bi- Centennial of the Burning of Medfield in King Philip’s War 
Feb. 21, 1876. car ie SOS Pao 


We have here another of these patriotic occasions which are 
thrilling the hearts of our people all over the country. The open- 
ing address was by Rev. Charles C. Sewall, the president of the 
occasion, and the poem was by James Hewins, Esq., of Medfield. 
Many friends from abroad were present, speeches were made, 
and valuable letters read from those who were unable to attend. 


Our Lord’s Three Raisings from the Dead. By Rev. Hugh. 
Macmillan, LL.D. F.R.S. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1876. $1.50. 


The charming books in which the Rev. Hugh Macmillan 
has brought his knowledge of botany and his familarity with 
Switzerland to bear on the illumination of the religious teachings 
of nature, have ensured a welcome for anything which he may 
write. “From the cedar tree that is in Lebanon unto the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall,” he is familiar with the works of 
the Creator, and in his Bible Aspects of Nature and his other 
writings, he has filled a real gap which existed in literature. The 
case is otherwise with the volume before us, as it belongs to a 
large class and gives no opportunity for Dr. Macmillan’s special 
gifts. It consists of sermon-chapters on the most impressive 
miracles in the life of our Lord,—those in which he met and 
mastered death. The chapters are devout and unquestioningly 
Christian in tone and temper; but we find here the same difficulty 
which always exists in expository discourses on any of the Gos- 
pel narratives, — that the exposition weakens the force, and the 
effort to be picturesque blurs the outline of the sacred narrative 
itself. 


Poems by Christina Rossetti?. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 
Seo: 


Christina Rossetti is a true poet. Her mystic and spiritual vein 
seems to belong to another age rather than to this practical cen- 
tury, and she is far more in sympathy with Herbert and Vaughan, 
or with her own great countryman, Dante, than with the nature- 
worshipping and sentimental tone of most modern poetry. Better 
than almost any of her verse, perhaps, because springing yet more 
deeply from her religiousness of spirit, is the exquisite volume of 
prayers, the Annus Domini, in which she has caught the very 
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aroma of the old collects as no other devotional writer of our 
time has done. Those of her poems which touch kindred chords 
of trust and aspiration will live long; and there are not a few of 
them in this volume. The publishers are to be thanked for this 
new and enriched edition. 


In Search of Truth. Conversations on the Bible and Popular 
Theology. For Young People. By Amy. 


This is a very valuable little book. We should not wish to put 
it into the hands of young people too early, but when they have 
arrived at the doubting age, nothing could be more wholesome 
than this plain talk about the Bible. We feel that the author 
prizes and loves the book, and none but a narrow thinker could be 
shocked at the manner in which she treats the old Bible stories. 
She does not sweep them all away as myths, but while she recog- 
nizes their foundation in truth, and their moral beauty, she denies 
that God had any special hand in instigating wrong acts on the 
part of the Jews, although it was natural that these ideas should 
have crept in with the narratives. Her explanation of the story 
of Abraham sacrificing his son illustrates this. It is reasonable, 
and satisfying to the best instincts of the reader. Some of her 
expressions we should perhaps modify a little; as, for instance, 
where the child says, “ Why do so many people continue to believe 
in the divine inspiration of the Bible, when there seems so little 
reason for it?” we should substitute entire inspiration, because 
we do believe there is a high kind of inspiration to be found in 
the Bible. Perhaps great religious souls have it now. But men 
in that age among the Jews, in spite of their sins, seemed to come 
very near to God. In speaking of Moses on the mount and the 
prophets’ visions, we should, like the author, question the physical 
phenomena of clouds and thunder, ete., but we would not willingly 
do away with the idea that these great seers had near visions of 
the spiritual presence of God. The writer often quotes Dean 
Stanley, whose name we are always glad to see, in relation to 
these ancient chronicles. Dean Stanley, we must remember, 
whenever he destroys the veracity of a portion of any biblical 
tale makes us value what is left all the more, by the vivid coloring 


he sees around it and the spiritual truths which he finds there. 
Our author in many cases has done the same, and we are not in a 
mood to find fault with so admirable a little book. 


M. P. L. 
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Meditations on the Essence of Christianity. By R. Laird Ool- 
lier, D.D. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 


This little book of one hundred and thirty-eight pages grew, as 
the author informs us in the Introduction, out of his readings and 
inquiries, and was “originally intended to meet, in some measure, 
many objections to Christianity, half formed, if not wholly 
accepted, by serious and devout minds.” The work will doubt- 
less appeal to a number of minds, a large number probably, to 
whom views of God, religion, and life, familiar to Unitarians, will 
come as revelations. But as a defence of the spiritual philosophy 
we cannot regard it as of much significance. Those who read it 
with much interest will never have heard of Feuerbach and Biich- 
ner (names referred to in the Introduction); while those who 
have been staggered by the really able argument for materialism 
in the Force and Matter will find here no such presentation as in 
Miss Cobbe’s late work, of the only effective counter appeal; 
namely, to the spiritual sense ; though the appeal is indeed made 
in the chapter on “The Known Spirit.” 

The last two chapters, on “The Sure Hell” and “The True 
Heaven,” contain good things that we should be glad to quote 
here. 

We notice some questionable statements. Is it true (p. 94) that 
“the truth in religion is movable, the right of religion is station- 
ary”? Is it true, in any sense which leaves the “revelations of 
the Bible” of any significance, that they are (p. 96) “as change- 
able as human opinions and prejudices” ? 

The chapter on “The Right Religion” is the least satisfactory 
in the book, the effort at antithesis resulting in some remarkable 
passages. What, for example, is the meaning of the following on 
page 91: “In the abstract, there is but one true religion and 
many right religions; in the concrete, there is but one right relig- 
ion and many true religions”? We confess we can make nothing 
of it, and the context does not help us. 

The poetical selections prefixed to the several chapters are 
pretty and apposite. 

Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D. By his brother, Rev. Donald 


Macleod, B.A. Two vols. 8vo. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 1876. 


The readers of the recent articles in this Review concerning 
Rev. Dr. Guthrie, and his connection with the Free Church of 
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Scotland, will find a special interest in these volumes which por- 
tray a character not less genial and noble, a ministry equally suc- 
cessful and eminent, and a spirit as earnest and even more catho- 
lic than that which made famous the pulpit of Old Greyfriars in 
Edinburgh. They will find that not all the religious life and loy- 
alty to conscience were on one side in the controversy preceding 
the famous Disruption of the Scottish Church. If it required a 
degree of moral heroism to go out from the Church with the five 
hundred, leaving stipends and manses, we see in this memoir that 
a good deal of courage, and still more of the patience of faith was 
required in some of those who, sympathizing largely with the 
seceders, still remained in the old Church, and labored there to 
revive the fires of piety and religious activity under conditions of 
popular disfavor and governmental restraint, and to carry on the 
fight which the others had given up against the abuses which 
galled the consciences of all earnest men. It ought to be a lesson 
of patience and encouragement to all who are laboring to reform 
religious or other institutions from within, that Norman Macleod 
lived to see the last vestige of the grounds of complaint taken away 
from the National Church; and it was certainly a great triumph 
of wisdom and grace in him that he so preserved the sweetness 
and catholicity of his spirit in the temperate and courageous 
course which greatly displeased the extreme partisans of both 
churches, and made him more than once the subject of suspicion, 
and almost of ecclesiastical censure. He was fortunate in tem- 
perament and in circumstances, or he might not have been able to 
stand under the storm that he raised, notably in the discussion of 
the Sabbath question. In genuine liberality he was the compeer 
of Frederic Robertson, with a buoyant temperament and an 
immense power of endurance which saved his life from being the 
tragedy which Robertson’s became. He conquered the prejudices 
of his associates, walking straight on unmoved by their suspicions 
or condemnation, and finally regained their unbounded confi- 
dence, and was made Moderator of their General Assembly. 
No book is more inspiring as a record of a laborious and fruit- 
ful ministerial work heartily and joyously done. Macleod’s fer- 
tility in plan and immense energy in execution move our con- 
tinual admiration. His work for the Church, his labors for the 
poor, his prolific literary industry, make a marvellous record. He 
went to Canada and India as the missionary 


; and trusted agent of 
the Church. His relations to the members o 


f the royal family as 
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one of the Queen’s chaplains were cordial and at times confiden- 
tial, and are alluded to witha delicacy that is creditable to the 
biographer. His elastic temperament, his enjoyment of nature, 
his rich fund of humor, his warmth of sympathy, made him a man 
to be loved and trusted, and to be burdened with a great variety 
of labors. It is no wonder that his splendid constitution broke 
down early, and that he died worn-out at three-score. Those 
who have not yet read this biography have a rich treat before 
them, and we know not where any one, any clergyman especially, 
can find a more helpful and inspiring book than this record of a 
broad, earnest, and variously useful Christian manhood. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the First Meeting of the Second 
Unitarian Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. Services at New Chapel, 
Sunday morning, April 16, and Thursday evening, April 20, 
1876. 


We are late in reading this delightfal pamphlet,— the brilliant 
silver-wedding commemoration of one of our freest and most 
significant churches. We rejoice with our friends in Brooklyn in 
their abounding sweetness and light; and while.we sorely feel in 
these pages the absence or slender recognition of some historic 
sanctities, we are profoundly conscious through sermon and 
songs and letters and speeches of a spirit of glad and tender 
piety, with which it is impossible not to be in hearty sympathy, 
and which marks the direction of our strongest hopes, not only 
for free thought in religion, but for conservative thought as well, 
and for the whole Christian Church. 


Familiar Talks to Boys. By the Rev. John Hall, D.D. pp. 98. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. 


Four addresses to the lads of a school, caught by a reporter as 
delivered. Sensible, manly, and direct, they demonstrate that it 
is possible to talk to the young on the highest themes without 
slang or gush or twaddling levity. 


Goethes Prose. Edited with Notes by James Morgan Hart. 
pp. 199. New York: 8. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 


This little volume of selected prose is the third in the series of 
German classics for American students. The accomplished editor 
has striven to give in the selections a picture of Goethe himself, 
specimens of his several prose styles, and the characteristics of 

14 
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his thought in the successive stages of his life and mental growth. 
So far as is possible in so small a book, these ends are well 
attained in the extracts here made, and the notes are of a sort 
to be really helpful to American readers. 


Mashafa Faldsfé Tabibén. The Book of the Wise Philoso- 
phers. Studied from the Aithiopic by Carl Heinrich Cornill, 
Ph.D: 


This document, from which Dillman, in his _4thiopic Chrestom- 
athy, makes an extract of half a dozen pages, Dr. Cornill has 
studied from the original manuscripts, translating the text, and 
illustrating it by notes and comparisons with Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriac, Greek, and Latin texts. The book itself, of Greek origin, 
probably, was translated again and again into the other Oriental 
tongues. The Aithiopic translation seems to have been made 
from an Arabic original, which is lost, by the Bishop Michael, son 
of Abba Michael, with the assistance of the Holy Spirit, as he 
says at the end of the book. This fact seems to be all that is 
known of the Bishop Michael, and his fame rests wholly upon 
this achievement. No one can tell when he lived or where he 
wrote. 

But divers manuscripts of his Authiopic translation are in the 
libraries of Europe, brought from Africa by travellers and mis- 
sionaries. The two which Dr. Cornill examined and used are the 
Frankfort Codex and the Tiibingen Codex.. The Frankfort 
Codex was brought to Germany by the traveller, Edward Riippell, 
und given to the library there by this loyal child of the old, free 
city. The Ttibingen Codex was a gift to the library of that city 
by the missionary, Ludwig Krapff. Of the two, the Frankfort 
Codex is more complete and better preserved. It is on parch- 
ment, written with great care and neatness on two hundred and 
nineteen pages of large octavo, in double columns. Some of the 
lines and marginal marks are written with red ink. There are 
also abbreviations, and an occasional transmutation of letters. 
In the numbering of the parts, ten — from the one hundred and 
tenth to the one hundred and nineteenth—are omitted. Some 
alterations and erasures were evidently made by a later owner of 
the Codex. 

The Tiibingen Codex, which is written on paper in eighty-four 
leaves, only contains three-fourths of the book, and is far inferior 


in execution to the Frankfort Codex. The script is flowing and 
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careless; the vowels are often not to be distinguished from each 
' other; there are numerous blunders; and the writer seems to 
have been a servile copyist, not always understanding his work. 
Both of the manuscripts, indeed, vex the student by their arbi- 
trary changes of letters,— which is, moreover, a characteristic of 
“Ethiopic script, as Dillman shows in his lexicon. Other Athi- 
opic manuscripts of the Book of the Wise Men are in the royal 
libraries of Vienna and Paris; but these were not used by Dr. 
Cornill. They are mentioned by D’Abbadie and Friedrich Miiller 
in their catalogues. 

The first allusion to the book by any European writer, is that 
of the Dutchman, Theodore Petreeus, in a remark on page twenty- 
three of a translation of the Book of Jonah from Aithiopic into 
Latin, which he published in 1660, and which is now extremely 
rare. He quotes here a proverb from a book of high authority 
among the Ethiopians, as well for its substance as for its style, 
which is called the Book of Philosophy. But his proverb is not 
found either in the Frankfort Codex or the Tiibingen Codex, and 
if the Book of Philosophy is the same as the Book of the Wise 
Men, the edition must have been different. 

Of the Arabic original nothing can be surely affirmed, since no 
copy of it has been discovered. But the Althiopic version shows 
that it was taken from a work wholly Arabic in form and style, 
in the arrangement of the sentences, and in numerical conceits. 
The name of the compiler of the sentences is not given, but 
internal evidence shows that he was a Christian, as he quotes 
from the Church Fathers, Gregory and Basil, and alludes to the 
martyrs; and also that he was probably a monk, as his rules of 
diet and study are those of the Abbot Pachomius, the authority 
for the monks of the Nile Valley. He enjoins silence at meals, 
and waiting for superiors to help themselves to the food. That 
he made diligent use of the cloister library, the wide range of his 
quotation proves. Greek, Egyptian, Latin, Arabic authorities are 
cited, some of them such wise men as Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero; 
some of them such unknown authors as Arstila, Kersis, and 
Kadi. He probably knew the works of these authors from other 
compilations like his own, made before his time. 

The Arabic original was probably written in that jingling, 
rhythmical prose, which is the sign of beauty of style to the 
Arabic race. This is not preserved in the Aithiopic translation, 
which is in a prose that cannot hide the commonplace ideas of 
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much of the book. The ambitious phrase of the Introduction, 
which fills five pages of the Frankfort Codex, is hardly justified 
by the actual contents of the book. 

This Introduction, as Cornill translates it, reminds us of the 
words of the Hebrew Wise Man, in his glorification of wisdom. 
It opens with the usual Oriental preface, “In the name of God, 
gracious and merciful”; but here also the help of the Lord Jesus 
Christ is added to the help of the Divine Father. The compiler 
will show how the words of the Wise Men become a “light of 
seeking and a light of insight”; how they are more precious than 
gold and silver and jewels; how no garden can compare with 
them for beauty and fragrance; how the reading of the book will 
soften the temper and ennoble the character, and inspire the 
tongue, and give grace to all undertakings; will teach in a month 
all that could be learned in a whole life; how it is worth more 
than all accumulation of treasure; good in the night as in the 
day, or on a journey; a joy in the time of trouble and sorrow; a 
protection from danger and a restoration from weakness. These 
benefits of the book are iterated in the Oriental style. And, as a 
good Christian, the compiler insists that the book is a safeguard 
against heresy and sin. And the panegyric ends with a character- 
istic utterance about Holy Scripture as the foundation of knowl- 
edge and wisdom, and a philosophical remark that the soul is an 
intellectual and a bodily force, by which man receives intellectual 
things through the intellect, and bodily things through the body. 

This Introduction announces a book which has no logical order, 
but is a loosely arranged collection of proverbial remarks by 
various wise men, of stories, and even of prayers. The proverbs 
of Haikar, of which a long list is given, may be compared with 
the Arabic of the One Thousand and One N ights, “the story of 
Haikar, the sage, and his nephew, Nadar.” Some of these proy- 
erbs are striking. Cornill translates fifteen of them. “If a house 
could be built with talk without work, an ass would build two 
houses in a day.” “If arich man eats a snake, they say that he 
does it for a medicine. If a poor man eats one, that he does it 
because he is hungry.” “When the water runs backwards, and 
when birds fly without wings, and when the raven becomes snow 
white, then will a fool be wise.” “Jf aman comes to thee smaller 
and poorer than thyself, rise up to receive him.” 

Of Sextus, the Wise Man, 


Cornill gives six proverbs, which 
have a Christian sound. 


“My son, do not sin; and if thou hast 
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sinned, do not take it lightly or hold it as thy mere mistake.” 
“Do thy duty while thou trustest to thy Maker, so shall all thy 
work be comely.” “It is the duty of the wise to fight the good 
fight.” 

Some of the citations of the Wise Men of Greece in this book 
are neither of their thought nor their phrase. Plato is made to say, 
very emphatically, that a fat man with a dark complexion has a 
hateful disposition; while a lean man with a light complexion is 
lovely of soul. And Aristotle is made to say, “Woe to the riches 
from which nothing comes, and woe to the city which has no 
peace, and woe to the judges who fear the innocent.” 

The extracts from the words of Gregory and Basil in the Book 
of the Wise Men are good in spirit, but are not at all in the style 
of those eminent Fathers of the Church. “St. Basil said to the 
people, when they asked him, ‘ What is the plague of the world?’ 
‘Whatever does not conform to the fear of God, that is the 
world’s plague.’ And more they asked him and said to him, 
‘What is humility of heart, and how shall we get it?’ And he 
answered, ‘Humility of heart is in this: to hold all men greater 
than oneself, as our Lord said, “ Learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly-of heart.” It is humility of heart, if one holds himself to be 
the least of all men,” 

And Saint Gregory said, “The great and lofty Lord desires of 
all men four things: that they be baptized; have a right faith deep 
in the heart; uprightness of speech, and purity of body.” And 
more he said: “O son of Adam, rejoice not in riches, and mur- 
mur not at poverty; grumble not because you are hungry, and 
rejoice not in satiety ; for gold is tried in the fire, and a brave soul 
is tried by misery. Be careful only, so long as thou canst, to hold 
what the Lord has ordered for thee, and be satisfied with what 
the Lord has given thee.” 

On the one hundred and fifty-fifth page of the Frankfort Codex 
is a story of Socrates and the King, as is called Alexander the 
Great, in which the sage takes the part of the cynic Diogenes: 


One day there came to Socrates, while he was sunning himself at the 
door of his cave, a king, who said to him, ‘“ What has hindered you from 
coming to us?” And he answered, “The thing by which life is secured, 
O king.” To which the king replied, “If you would come to us we 
would make everything pleasant to you, and give you all you wish.” The 
king was thinking of the life of this world, while Socrates was speaking 
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to him of the eternal life. And Socrates said to him, “If I had my wish 
of thee it would be gift enough, and I should ask nothing more.” “Tell 
me thy wish,” exclaimed the king. Socrates rejoined, “My wish is that 
you take your shadow off from me. You hinder me from sitting in the 
sun.” And the king promised him gold and jewels and garments of 
cloth of gold. And Socrates said to him, “Thou hast promised, O king, 
what only brings death. Socrates has no wish for the stores of the 
earth which only bring death, or for the worm which does not sleep. The 
wish of Socrates is for what is before him, toward which he is going.” 
And the king said to him, while he wished to fasten friendship with him, 
“And dost thou still, Socrates, in spite of the king, renounce the glory of 
the world for thyself?” And Socrates said to him, “ Human life is flesh- 
eating and wine-drinking, and marrying and clothing: this glory of the 
world has no value for Socrates. One who finds his joy in that is like 
the vulture, whose paunch is the grave of carrion; and he builds what is 
temporal and not what is eternal.” 


On the one hundred and fifty-first page of the Frankfort Codex 
is another saying of Socrates which seems to have been borrowed 
from the Arabic of Hunain: — 


The wise Socrates said, “The weightiest thing for the children of men 
is a good character. Whoever makes his character fine, his life-is fine, 
and his well-doing is steady. Of him who makes his character fine, the 
enemies become fewer. A good character gives love for an inheritance, 
and secures attachment. <A good character leads to fine acts, and a bad 
character leads to bad acts. Whoever makes his character good, secures 
his amiability, and wins the hearts of -all men. Whoever makes his 
character bad, secures hatred, and men run away from him.” 


On the one hundred and fifty-seventh page of the Frankfort 


Codex we have the story of Socrates and his wife as it is told by 
Diogenes Laertius : — 


Socrates said to his wife, as they were bringing him out of his prison, 
that they were going to kill him; and she went behind him weeping. 
And he said to her, “What makes you weep?” And she said to him, 
_ “ Why should I not weep, since you are killed unjustly?” He said to 
her, “Do you really wish that I were killed justly ?” 


Of Diogenes the Cynic, there are several sayings in the Book of 
the Wise Men :— 


They asked him about the time for eating. He answered, “Let one 
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who is hungry and has an appetite eat! If he has not this, let him wait 
until he has!” 


Diogenes, the Wise Man, said, “I am richer than a king.” And they 
said to him, “How so?” And the Wise Man said, “What I have is 
enough; and that is better than the abundance which the king has.” 


This anecdote is found in the Tusculan Questions of Cicero, 
and also in the Arabic of Hunain. 

Sayings of Alexander the Great are also in the Book of the 
Wise Men, which are also found in the Greek and the Arabic. 

There is a Prefix, and also a Suffix, to the Book of the Wise 
Men. The Prefix is in four parchment leaves, which contain three 
prayers, two to Christ, one in poetry the other in prose, both 
short; and a longer appeal to the Virgin Mary. The Suffix is in 
ten parchment leaves, containing an Aithiopic translation of the 
creed of Jacob Baradeus, prepared by one “Georgius,” who may 
have been the composer of the Book of the Secret, in the fifteenth 
century, in which twenty-seven heresies are discussed and refuted. 
This creed is valuable in the study of the variations of faith in 
the Eastern Church. 

As a literary work, the thiopic Book of the Wise Men is not 
of high value. The anecdotes are not original, and not the best 
in quality. Its chief importance is in the illustration of the 
grammatical structure and verbal forms of the Althiopic tongue, 
and the relation of this tongue to the other dialects of the Nile 
and Red Sea region. These peculiarities are in some measure 
pointed out by Cornill in his learned appendix, in which large 
extracts from the texts of the book are given. It is not probable, 
however, that even so patient a scholar will make Afthiopic liter- 
ature, at once meagre in its quantity and difficult in its peculiari- 
ties, a favorite study for Oriental students. 

C. H. B. 


Recent German Theological Literature. 


1. Chinese philosophy and theology finds a voice in the learned 
essay of Georg von der Gabelentz, on taking his doctor’s degree 
in the University of Leipsic. (That-kih-thu, des Tscheu-tsi Tafel 
des Urprinzips mit Tschahi’s Commentare nach dem Hoh-pih- 
sing-li chinesisch mit mandschuischer und deutsche Uebersetzung, 
Einleitung, und Anmerkungen.) To translate a work of this 
kind is a very difficult task, hardly lightened by the aid of a 
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Mandschu translation. The philosophical value of Tscheutsi’s 
table, even with the Commentary of the learned Tschu-hi, is 
small. It does not prove or confirm the doctrine of Descartes or 
of Darwin. The book is rather a literary curiosity. Motion and 
rest are the antithetic principles of the universe. Destiny comes 
in movement, stability comes in rest. The perfection of the 
heart is in their union,—in rest to be watchful, in motion to be 
steadfast. The book is another illustration of the verbose com- 
monplace of Chinese wisdom. 

2. Probably very few scholars on this side of the Atlantic will 
have the privilege of examining the remarkable Catalogue of 
Hebrew Biblical Manuscripts in the Imperial Library of St. 
Petersburg, edited by Harkavy and Strack, the first two parts of 
which have appeared. An excellent account and careful criticism 
of 'this Catalogue, by the learned Dr. Edouard Riehm, appears in 
the last issue of the Journal of the German Oriental Society, in 
which the defects as well as the characteristics of the more impor- 
tant manuscripts are noted. In the the first part of the Catalogue 
there are one hundred and forty-six numbers, forty-seven rolls of 
the law, and ninety-nine manuscripts in book-form. Many of 
these have translations in divers tongues, Aramaic, Persian, 
Arabic, and Tartar. The second part contains the very rich 
Firkowitsch collection, which was described by Pinner more than 
thirty years ago. The possession of these manuscripts makes the 
Russian capital attractive to an Oriental and Biblical scholar. 
The editors of the Catalogue, Strack especially, are very compe- 
tent to their task. Strack has made the Biblical dialects his life- 
long study. 

3. Upon all questions of Samaritan literature, Dr. Adolf Briill 
is high authority. In two pamphlets he discusses and illustrates 
first, the “ History and Literature of the Samaritans,” and then 
the “Variations of their Pentateuch from the Canonical Hebrew 
Pentateuch.” Even the great industry of his painstaking search 
has not added much to what: is already known of the obscure 
race. He tells at some length the story of the interference of the 
Samaritans with the Jews as they were rebuilding their Temple. 
The alterations of the Hebrew Pentateuch by the Samaritans 
which he shows, were mostly in the changes of letters, very easy, 
where so many are very similar, and in the insertion of letters. 


He often disagrees with Petermann, who is his rival in Samaritan 
criticism. 
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4, Another remarkable Samaritan work is that of Samuel Kohn 
on the language, literature, and dogmatics of the Samaritans with 
the text of two Samaritan documents hitherto unpublished. This 
book has some extraordinary assertions, of which we shall have 
more to say hereafter. 

5. Dr. L. Adler fights valiantly for his Nereditat y faith. His 
two lectures for the advancement of humanity (Zwei Vortriige 
zur Lorderung der Humanitdét) are eloquent, subtle, and per- 
suasive in what some may think to be their extravagance. In the 
first, he compares the Book of Job to the Faust of Goethe, show- 
ing how much nobler is the doctrine of the Hebrew book than 
the doctrine of the German drama,—the one lofty in its optimism, 
the other sad in its pessimism. He thinks that Goethe took the 
idea of the second part of his Faust from the Hebrew poem. His 
analysis of the Book of Job is very fine. ‘ 

In the second discourse, Adler claims for the Jews that their 
long “struggle for life” has been really a struggle for the highest 
culture; that their ideals have always been higher than the ideals 
of the Gentiles; that they have had a higher measure of learning, 
truer ideas of right and justice and of God’s kingdom; that in the 
Middle Age, when the Jew was called to suffer so much, the 
model Jew was always the model man. This lecture is emphatic 
in its assertions, and abounds in italicized passages. 

6. “The Logic of the Christian Doctrine” is the title of the 
first part of the second edition of J. T. Beck’s elaborate treatise, 
die christliche Lehr - Wissenschaft nach den biblischen Urkunden. 
The first edition was published several years ago. Very little 
change has been made from that. The learned doctor is one of 
those men who adhere tenaciously to their own views, and are not 
moved from their fixed stand-point by any pestilent novelties. He 
holds to the old idea of Revelation, and the old notions of crea- 
tion and human nature, and of the work of Christ in redemption, 
traditional in the Church. If his science of the common creed is 
more spiritual than in some other interpretations, it is not more 
harmonious with other science, and it only repeats the orthodox 
phrase. 

7. The noble Alexander von Oettingen is a theologian of the 
Lutheran school, moderately orthodox, and known favorably as 
an ethical writer. He now, from his Protestant place, tries to 
exhibit the relation in which the reformed theology stands to the 
Vatican doctrine, and the true policy of the State toward Roman- 

15 
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ism. (Antiultramontana. Kritische Beleuchtung der Unfehl- 
barkeitsdoktrinvom Standpunkt evangelischer Glaubensgewisshett, 
Ein Beitrag zur Beurtheilung der Konfessionellen und Kirch- 
enpolitischen Kimpfe der Gegenwart.) He makes the certainty 
of faith an affair of individual consciousness, and denies that any 
word of human authority can fix a doctrine as infallibly true. He 
is no more favorable to the Protestant creed-makers, or to the 
literalists in Scriptural interpretation, than to the Papal infalli- 
blists. Yet it may be doubted if Bismarck will find a more satis- 
factory word in his dilemma in the reasonings of this writer than 
more distinguished theologians have already spoken. Von Oet- 
tingen seems to have slight regard for the other anti-Papal 
writers, and in some cases he positively opposes their views. 

8. The gift of a doctor’s degree in Germany is apt to bring out 
good proof that the honor is prized. And Alfred Krauss, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Strasburg, shows his gratitude to the 
Faculty of Basel for this favor by dedicating to them a solid 
treatise on the Invisible Church. (das Protestantische Dogma 
Von den unsichtbaren Kirche, an able, exact, and thorough piece 
of work.) The five chapters of the first part deal successively 
with the opinions of the “ante-reformers,” the Reformers, the 
Orthodox Reformed Church, and the Orthodox Lutheran Church, 
the transition period, and the modern doctrine. The two chapters 
of the second part discuss the New Testament doctrine of the 
Church, and the New Testament doctrine of the kingdom of 
God. The three chapters of the third part set forth the doctrine 
in its practical bearings, the relation of the Church to God’s 
kingdom, the essence of the Church, and the Church as it belongs 
to the State. The views are very broad and liberal, and quite far 
from old German orthodoxy. 

9. Not often does a Swiss preacher appear as a theological 
writer. But Ernest Buss, of Zofingen, in the Canton of Aargau, 
issues, in a goodly octavo, his essay on Christian missions, which 
obtained the prize of the Hague Society for the defence of Chris- 
tianity. (die Christliche Mission. Ihre principielle Berechtigung 
und practische Durchfihrung.) A very clearly-written preface 
and introduction give the plan of the essay, which is, first, to 
justify the missionary work of the Christian Church, and then to 
point out the proper method of conducting that work. Inci- 
dentally, the history of Christian missions is given, and the pur- 
pose of Jesus that his Gospel should be missionary is affirmed 
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and argued from his own words. The writer’s enthusiasm is 
charming and his style is glowing, while his German idiom is 
excellent. As a literary work, apart from its religious fervor, the 
essay deserved its prize. The spirit is broad, and the writer does 
not take the narrow view that all the heathen religions are neces- 
sarily false, soul-destroying, and damnable. 

10. The style of religious education which German liberalism 
would bring into the schools may be judged from two recently 
published books. One of these by Emanuel Martig (Lehrbuch 
Sir den confessionslosen Religionsunterricht in der Volksschule) 
received from the Swiss Free Christian Union the highest prize. 
It is a catechism of some one hundred and fifty-seven pages, 
intended for a five years’ course for pupils over ten years old. Its 
characteristic features are its simplification of the Biblical stories, 
and its omission of the miraculous element in all the legends. It 
is in five parts, for each of the five years. The first part gives the 
Old Testament stories; the second part gives sketches of the life 
and works of Jesus, leaving out the stories of the resurrection, 
ascension, and miraculous birth. The third part has stories from 
other religions, ancient and heathen, in the East and the West. 
The fourth part has sketches from the history of the Christian 
religion. The fifth part deals with doctrine as it is taught in the 
sacred books of Christianity. The execution of this singular plan 
is excellent, and the book will have a fascination for German 
children like that of Mr. Frothingham’s books in our Sunday- 
schools. ; 

11. The other volume is by Albert Dulk. If he is the same 
Dulk who some years ago made Jesus of Nazareth the hero of a 
rationalistic drama, it is such a book as we might expect from 
him. It is only the first part of a longer work which has the gen- 
eral title of “Stimme der Menschheit. Hin Lehrbuch fir kirch- 
enfreien Religionsunterricht im Gemeinde, Schule und Haus.” 
This first part, which is the “critical doctrine,” makes a volume of 
five hundred and fifty-seven pages, and is a costly school-book. 
It attempts to fasten upon the common catechism the most radi- 
eal kind of Christianity. It speaks contemptuously of the com- 
mon doctrines of the Church. Christianity, according to Dulk, is 
“awakened humanity, the power of the Spirit.” “ Critical” is not 
the name for such interpretation. It is revolutionary. Luther 
would reject with indignation the derivation of such doctrine 
from his questions and answers. 
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DUALISM AND OPTIMISM. 


Four differing views of the universe divide the belief of - 
speculative minds: — 

1. The universe the sole product of a single, extramun- 
dane, intelligent Will. 2. The universe the joint product 
and battle-ground of two opposing Powers. 38. The universe 
the self-manifestation of an immanent, diffusive Soul. 4. The 
universe aself-subsisting, independent Reality,— theism, dithe- 
ism or dualism, pantheism, atheism. 

Theism is the view which lies nearest to us, as the com- 
mon belief of the Christian world. But theism, referring 
as it does all facts and events to a single supreme Power, 
encounters a difficulty in human experience which faith may 
adjust to its own satisfaction, but which philosophy is 
troubled to explain to the satisfaction of the understanding. 

The difficulty is this: that while by supposition the Will 
that creates and ordains is one, the manifestations not only 
differ but conflict. The unity affirmed of the Cause is not 
apparent in the operation. The Power over all is conceived 
to be omnipotent, omnibeneficent, willing only the best; 
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but the product is not, so far as we can see, that perfect 
world which ought to result from such a source. The 
Power is affirmed to be absolutely good, but the world 
abounds in evil. How from the one pure Source can con- 
traries flow? How from the one Good can evil proceed ? 
No question in theology, and none in philosophy, goes 
deeper than this. No problem has proved more perplexing. 

The old Hebrew theology, as represented by the later 
Isaiah, was content to refer the evil with the good to the 
arbitrary power of Jehovah whose simple will sufficed to 
justify the one as well as the other. “I am Jehovah and 
there is none else. I form the light and create darkness, I 
make peace and create evil.” It is not till after the Captiv- 
ity that Judaism exhibits other views of the origin of evil. 
* Meanwhile, to the Aryan mind, in its Persian development, 
the contemplation of a world where good and evil appear to 
contend for the mastery had suggested the existence of a 
principle of Evil, a malignant being opposed to the good, 
sole cause of all mischief in the world of bodies and the 
‘world of souls. Two self-subsistent, independent forces — 
a power that creates and a power that destroys, a power that 
blesses and a power that harms,—this is the theory of the 
universe known in philosophy as dualism, in religion as 
Parsism. ‘Traces of it appear in the good and bad deities of 
the polytheistic religions, but its consummation, the sharp 
distinction of a good and an evil power, the one to be 
sought, obeyed, worshipped, the other to be renounced and 
shunned, is the prime and distinguishing feature of Parsism, 
the religion of ancient Persia, from which sprung the Mani- 
cheism so threatening to Christianity in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and of which a remnant still survives in the Parsis 
of India. 

Parsism ranks with the oldest of existing religions, and 
though greatly modified and perverted in its subsequent 
developments, still claims for its founder Zarathustra — 
better known as Zoroaster, —one of the leaders of the 
human race, whose name at the distance of more than three 
thousand years, like that of Abraham, bis Semitic compeer, 
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represents a hero of faith. Like Abraham, Zarathustra 
repudiated the idol-worship of his time, and initiated a 
religion of the spirit. In the thirteenth century before 
Christ, according to Dunker, on a mountain consecrated to 
the ancient idolatrous worship of fire, the reformer appeared 
before an assembly of the nation convened for the celebra- 
tion of an annual sacrifice, and called on king and people to 
renounce “the religion of lies,” and embrace the truth of 
the spirit as he should declare it. Bunsen* compares the 
scene to that in which the prophet Elijah refuted the priests 
of Baal in the presence of the people of Israel. “Choose ye 
this day whom ye will serve;” Ahura-Mazda the wise Lord, 
or the false divinities of the lying priests of fire. “Two 
spirits there are,” he says, “originally and fundamentally 
different, a twin pair from the beginning, a good and an 
evil. They rule in thought, word, and deed; choose ye 
between them.” 

We have here the first historic enunciation of the princi- 
ple of dualism, 1300 B.C., at the lowest computation; accord- 
ing to some authorities, especially Bunsen, many centuries 


earlier. 


But the principle itself, or the view of nature in which it 
originated, is earlier still. It lay in the ideas and the corre- 
sponding worship which Zoroaster found established in Iran, 
and which it was his mission to reform. That elder religion 
consisted in the worship of fire and light. These types, 
while insisting on the worship of spirit, Zoroaster retained. 
by way of compromise, as symbols of truth and good. Hence 
sprung the religion of Parsism, one of the notable and repre- 
sentative religions of the world. In virtue of its ethical 
character I reckon it among the revealed religions, although 
less entitled to that designation than the rest of its class, on 
account of its mixed origin; not being like Jehovism or 
Mohammedism, the product of pure reflection, but admitting 


* Gott in der Geschichte. 
} Bunsen places Zoroaster, at the latest, 2500 B.C. See Gott in der Geschichte, Vol 


IL, p. 78. 
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in conjunction with the inner light an element of naturalism. 
It has its root in a vivid sense of the primal antithesis of 
nature, the antithesis of light and darkness. No wonder 
that this eldest and sharpest of all antagonisms should assume 
in primitive thought a typical significance. The religion of 
Tran made it the symbol of moral good and evil. These 
opposites were represented by two antagonist powers, 
Ahura-Mazda or Ormazd, the wise Lord, and Angra-Main- 
yus or Ahriman, the evil Spirit. Ormazd, the source of all 
good, dwells in perfect light. Ahriman, the source of all 
evil, resides in the deepest darkness. The visible world 
derives its character from the mutual relation and inter- 
action of these two principles. Its origin, fortunes, and final 
consummation result from their antagonism. Spiegel, trans- 
lator of the “ Avesta,” has sketched the orthodox cosmology 
of Parsism of which I here present the more salient features. 


From the beginning the two powers were mutually abhor- 
rent though separated, the one from the other, by a bound- 
less interval. of vacant space. Ahriman became aware of the 
existence of his opposite, and maddened by the sight of the 
Strange apparition, rushed forward to destroy it. Ormazd, 
by virtue of his omniscience, had known of the existence of 
Ahriman, and saw in him an antagonist who must be over- 
come, but whose conquest would prove a difficult task, the 
two being equal in strength, and each supreme in his own 
domain. Now it belongs to the nature of Ormazd to think 
before acting; to that of Ahriman to act before thinking. 
Consequently, Ormazd debated with himself the means of 
success in this impending warfare. He foresaw that a pres- 
ent attack might fail, but that victory was assured by post- 
poning the conflict. 

Meanwhile, he created beings adapted to his ends; and 
Ahriman on his part did the same; that is, 
each of the creations of Ormazd a correspon 


For Ahriman is incapable of independent cre 
thousand 


he opposed to 
ding negative. 
ations. Three 
years were consumed in these productions. At 
the end of that period Ormazd persuaded Ahriman to enter 
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into a compact by which it was agreed to defer their battle 
for nine thousand years. These added to the three thou- 
sand which preceded, make up the twelve thousand of the 
world’s duration. When the treaty was concluded, Ormazd 
uttered the prayer which Parsism hallows with the term 
“ Honover.” Then Ahriman, who, as usual, had acted before 
thinking, in agreeing to the treaty, perceived that he had 
been outwitted, and retreated, in his rage and terror, into - 
the abyss of darkness, where he remained ina state of stupor 
for three thousand years. Ormazd improved the interval 
with new creations, in which he was assisted by certain 
spirits,— his former creatures. The earth with its belong- 
ings, previously called into being but subsisting in heaven, 
was now let down into the vacant space which separates the 
kingdom of Ormazd from the realms of Ahriman. There it 
serves as an outpost and fortress to protect the world of 
light from the powers of darkness. When half the term 
assigned for the world’s duration had elapsed, Ahriman 
awaking from his long torpor, at the instigation of his devs, 
began to bestir himself and to make his preparations for the 
final conflict. Emerging from his darkness, he finds the 
earth placed between him and the hostile territory. He 
bores a hole through its bottom, and so reaches its surface. 
There he succeeds in seducing the first human pair, Meschia 
and Meschiane, from their allegiance to Ormazd, and thereby 
obtains a limited dominion over their posterity. All the 
imperfections and woes of life, all noxious creatures, all 
earthly evils and plagues are his creation. 


The earth, then, is the proper arena and battle-ground of 
these antagonistic principles. Inferior natures serve by 
compulsion their several authors, but man is free to choose 
which side he will embrace, which master he will serve. 
Neutral he cannot remain; he must declare himself for one 
or the other party, and abide the consequences of his deci- 
sion. It is believed by the Parsis that Ahriman, originally 
the equal of Ormazd in power, has long since ceased to be so. 
He is constantly losing ground, so that when the nine thou- 
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sand years of the compact are ended and the final battle is 
fought, the good principle is sure to obtain an easy victory. 


A different view of the origin of evil is entertained by a 
sect of the Parsis called the Zervanites, as represented by 
the Arabian, Asch Schaharastani. According to him, a por- 
tion of the Persians believed in an aboriginal being whom 
they named Zrvana Akerana (endless time). Zrvana offered 
a sacrifice in order to obtain a son; but a doubt arose in 
his mind whether a son would be given him. From this 
doubt sprang Ahriman. Ormazd was the fruit of the sacri- 
fice. The father determined to confer the rule on the first 
born. Ormazd, yet unborn, became aware of this intent and 
imparted his knowledge to his unborn brother. Whereupon 
Ahriman broke through the maternal womb, and came first 
into the world. Nevertheless, Zrvana looked upon Ormazd 
as the rightful senior, and accorded to him the right of primo- 
geniture. But not to do injustice to Ahriman, he gave him 
the dominion for nine thousand years, at the expiration of 
which the elder brother is to have the supremacy. 


Of the whole cycle of twelve thousand years which both 
systems accept as the allotted term of the world’s duration, 
one-half had elapsed when evil appeared on the earth. The 
third quarter extends from the appearance of Ahriman to 
the birth of Zoroaster and the reformation of the national 
religion. The servants of Ahriman, aware of the expected 
appearance of this prophet, exerted themselves to prevent 
his birth; and when that was found impossible, to destroy 
him when born. Rescued by a series of miracles, at the age 
of thirty he is brought into communion with Ormazd, and 
receives from him the revelation which he is instructed to 
communicate to Vistaspa, King of Bactria, and to the rest of 
mankind. Accordingly, Zoroaster repairs to the court of 
Vistaspa, and by miraculous demonstrations of his mission, 
induces that monarch to accept the revelation of the 
“Avesta.” This revelation is conceived by the Parsis as a 
weapon which acts on evil spirits—the agents of Ahriman — 
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when presented to them, as material weapons act on mortal 
bodies. It consists in part of practical rules of life for the 
conduct of believers, and partly of instructions concerning 
the life to come, its rewards and punishments, and concern- 
ing the issue of the conflict between Ormazd and Ahriman, 
and the end of the world. 


As the final struggle approaches, Ahriman, conscious of 
imminent peril to his realm, exerts himself in convulsive 
efforts to recover the ground he has lost and to harry his 
adversary. Hence all the evils of the latter times, especially 
wars, oppressions, and persecutions of the faithful. To miti- 
gate these sorrows, Ormazd sends every thousand years a 
new prophet who brings from heaven some further dispensa- 
tion of the Avesta, and intercalates in the midst of the evil 
years a temporary reign of justice and peace. The last of 
these expected prophets will be Soziosh, of the seed of 
Zoroaster, but born of a virgin, who, when he appears, will 
abolish the evils inflicted by Ahriman, and with the assist- 
ance of seven, or, according to the Bundehesh, fifteen, of the 
most distinguished saints of all time, precursors of the final 
judgment, will establish a millennium of blessing. One sign 
of its approach will be a diminution of animal desire to that 
extent that men will no longer care to eat. ‘Then comes the 
resurrection of the dead, the accomplishment of which will 
occupy a period of fifty-seven years. After that the general 
conflagration, when “the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, and the earth and the works that are therein shall be 
burned up.” The whole race of men will pass through the 
flames, that all may be thoroughly purged of their sins. 
The righteous will experience no discomfort in the process; 
the godless, on the contrary, will suffer excruciating tor- 
ments. But purified by suffering they, too, will survive the 
fiery trial and come forth whole and happy; the universe 
will be freed from all evil. Ahriman is then defeated, hell 
destroyed, and Ormazd and his blessed family of spirits alone 


remain. . 
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These are the main features of the Zoroastrian cosmology, 
with which the ethical system of the Parsis entirely corre- 
sponds. According to the life which the individual leads in 
this world will be his condition in the next. He whose 
thoughts and words, as well as deeds, are pure and true, is 
accepted as a votary of Ormazd, and will be received into the 
fellowship of the spirits of light. Whoever was an adver- 
sary of Ormazd in this world will be surrendered to Ahriman, 
and have his abode in the deepest darkness in the world to 
come. On the third day after his death the character and 
life of each individual are brought to judgment. The soul 
must repair to the bridge Z'schinvad where the ways that 
lead, the one to heaven the other to hell, diverge. There 
are seated the judges of the dead who weigh all their deeds 
ina balance. If the good preponderate, the soul continues 
its journey over the bridge and arrives in Paradise, where it 
is welcomed by all the just, and lives in joy and blessedness 
until the final judgment. If the good and evil deeds exactly 
balance each the other, the soul is sent to a place called 
Hamestegan where neither reward nor punishment awaits it. 
But when the soul of the evil-doer on the third day after 
death arrives at the bridge Tschinvad and attempts to pass 
over, it Seems so narrow and dangerous that the soul is 
seized with dizziness and tumbles into the abyss beneath, 
where it is received with taunts and scoffs by Ahriman and 
his devs, and tortured by them till the day of judgment. 
That the Parsi, if possible, may be saved from this doom, he 
is early instructed in the truths of his religion, and at the 
age of fifteen is invested with the Kosti, the sacred cord, in 
token of his formal reception into the communion of his 
faith. He then takes upon himself the responsibilities of 
life and the duties of religion. He is a member of the invisi- 
ble Church of the faithful, whereby the good deeds of others, 


and especially of his ancestry, redound to his spiritual 
benefit. 


Of ancient religions, Parsism is that in which moral good 
and evil are most sharply distinguished. In no other relig- 
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ion is the antagonism of a good and an evil principle so 
fundamental to its organism and so conspicuous in all its 
developments. In fact, whatever of alike antagonism ap- 
pears in subsequent religions, especially in Judaism, Islam- 
ism, Christianity, has descended directly or indirectly from 
this Persian original. The Mosaic religion exhibits little or 
nothing of it previous to the return of the Jews from their 
Captivity, when they appear as a Persian colony in Palestine. 


A striking illustration of the change which intercourse with 
Persia had wrought in the views of the Hebrew people may 
be found in the different accounts that are given in the 
Bible of the census ordered by David of the population of 
his realm. ‘The earlier narrative in the second Book of 
Samuel ascribes the institution of this census to the prompt- 
ing of Jehovah; the latter, written after the Captivity, im- 
putes it to the instigation of Satan. Another proof of Per- 
sian influence is the fact that while the Old Testament has 
very little to say about the devil (for the serpent in the 
Garden of Eden does not, as vulgarly supposed, represent 
the evil principle; and Satan in the Book of Job is not the 
Satan of the later theology, but one of the sons of God),— 
that while the Old Testament has very little to say about 
the devil, the New Testament is full of him. 

According to the doctrine of the Avesta, every man is a 
follower either of Ormazd or Ahriman. Neutrality is impos- 
sible; to one or the other party every soul and indeed every 
creature belongs. A line of unbending rigidity and un- 
changeable determination bisects the universe, disposing all 
that is genial and healthful and beautiful and loveable; 
good men and women, useful or harmless animals or plants, 
on one side, and arraying all bad people and noxious creat- 
ures, snakes, and scorpions and poisonous plants on the 
other. 

But man, and especially the Parsi, is vowed by his origin 
to fight the battle of Ormazd against his enemy. Hence, 
one of the good works of Parsism is to till and plant the 


earth with corn and wholesome fruit, and another is to 
2 
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hunt out and put to death all noxious and dangerous 
animals. 

The religion is encumbered with a complex ritual; its 
purifications, its fasts and other formalities impose a heavy 
burden on the worshipper. Still it is emphatically a moral 
religion; of all religions except the Christian, the most 
moral. And the fundamental article of its ethical code is 
Truth, the soul of all morality. Truth-telling and truth- 
acting is the duty above all others enjoined by the Avesta. 
Comparing this religion with other religions of antiquity, 
one is tempted to say that truth is a Persian invention. 
Accordingly, fidelity in contracts is one of the distinguish- 
ing virtues of the Parsi people, and has given them the high 
position they occupy in modern India, where they have a 
flourishing settlement, and where the Parsi merchant holds 
among all the nationalities represented in that land the fore- 
most rank in wealth and commercial repute. 


I return to the principle of dualism embodied in the 
Persian faith. From the Zoroastrian religion it passed into 
Judaism and thence into Christendom. The pseudo-Chris- 
tian idea of the devil is its lineal and legitimate fruit. I call 
it pseudo-Christian, for though Jesus employed the term, or, 
if you please, the conception, as a given article in the mental 
furniture of his time, he by no means accents it in a way to 
authorize its acceptance as a necessary constituent of the 
Christian creed. It is scarcely any longer regarded as such. 
Of Christian beliefs once universally received, and never so 
much as questioned, there is none which seems to have 
passed into such general discredit, none which is losing so 
fast its hold of the popular mind. The devil is stil] a name 
to swear by, and still, as a figure of speech, represents a 
spiritual fact, but no longer stands for an ontological or 
statistical one. There is something very curious and not 
easily explained in this noiseless and imperceptible dropping 
out from the mind and creed of mankind of a once universal 
and rooted conviction. For nearly two thousand years the 
belief in Satan was as fixed ag any belief whatsoever in the 
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mind of Christendom. For more than a thousand, the doc- 
trine of the Atonement was not, as modern orthodoxy con- 
ceives it, a satisfaction of divine Justice, but was understood 
as a satisfaction of Satan, to whom the world was supposed 
to have become forfeit by sin. The early Church, among its 
regular officials, had always one whose business it was to 
fight the devil in the person of any of his subordinates who 
might take possession of a human subject. In every church 
the exorcist was as much a stated functionary as the deacon 
or the priest. The idea of Satan was not one of those 
which the Protestant Reformation repudiated, as it did that 
of purgatory, and the efficacy of the mass. Luther, the 
archreformer, insisted upon it, urged it as one of the funda- 
mentals of the Christian system. The devil was as real to 
him as the Pope, or Tetzel, or Dr. Eck. In his Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Galatians, he says: “ We are all sub- 
ject to the devil with our bodies and our estate. We are but 
guests in a world of which he is the prince and the god. The 
bread we eat, the water we drink, the garments we wear, the 
very air and all by which we live in the flesh is subject to his 
control.” 

From that time forward until a comparatively recent date 
Protestants, clergy, and laity, with few exceptions, have 
assumed the existence of such a being with as little hesita- 
tion as they assumed the existence of God. They would as 
soon have questioned the latter as the former. Within this 
century ministers have been known to pray for his conver- 
sion, either hoping with Origen, that such a consummation 
might be a part of the divine scheme, or holding with Burns, 
that would he “ tak’ a thought and men’,” he “aiblins might” 
“still hae a stake.” 

The belief in Satanic agency had a fearfully tragic side, in 
the contemplation of. which one shudders at the awful and 
uncontrollable power of religious ideas over unenlightened 
human nature. The long delusion of witchcraft with the 
thence resulting persecutions, which desolated Christendom 
with ghastliest horrors and countless deaths, was the natural 
outcome of this belief. Those terrors which darkened and 
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perplexed the life of former generations have passed away. 
Like spectres begotten of nightmare and the dark, with the 
dawn of a new intellectual day 


“The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail.” 


Satan, the head and sovereign of this spectral realm, is 
passing from the fear and faith of mankind, and a load 
whose agonizing pressure we but faintly conceive has been 
lifted from the mind. 

The tragedy over, the farce succeeds. Where the fathers 
trembled the children jest. Whom Luther declared to be 
the Lord of this earth, is pursued with Lucianic derision as 
he goes the way of the Olympian gods, chased by inexora- 
ble science into the vast nowhere of the phantom world; no 
longer owned by enlightened theology ; for purposes of fic- 
tion even, no longer available. The genius of Goethe has 
enucleated the true interior import of the theological devil,— 
the spirit of negation. “Culture ”— says Mephistopheles to 
the witch who finds him very different from her idea, —“cul- 
ture that licks the world smooth, has extended itself even to 
the devil. The Northern phantom is now no more seen; in 


vain you look for horns and tail and claws.” And when the 
witch breaks out, 


“T shall lose my wits with joy, I fear, 
To see Squire Satan once more here,” 


he answers, “Woman, I forbid that name.” Witch: « Why, 
what harm is in the word?” Mephistopheles : — 


“Tn the fable-book it was long since scored; 
But human kind therefrom have little gain ; 


The Evil One is gone, but evil ones remain.” 


The real devil, as figured in Mephistopheles, is “the spirit 


* 9 ° : . . . 
that denies, the Opposing, unbelieving, bitter, mocking 
spirit,—the spirit whose idiom is Sarcasm, whose life ig a 

io iP > Te 7 =) 1 
sneer. There is nothing more alien from Godhead, nothing 
more undivine, more antagonistic to all divineness, than such 
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a spirit, whose natural symbol is the ape, and whose theo- 
logical expression is “the sin against the Holy Ghost.” 


Satan has disappeared from the realm of accredited exist- 
ences, but that which Satan stood for remains, and much as 
we rejoice to see, in the language of the Apocalypse, “ the 
old Serpent which is called the Devil and Satan,” “cast out,” 
philosophy misses a convenient answer to the question, 
‘“Whence and why the evil that is in the world?” The 
idea of Satan was the eldest solution of that question. A 
very convenient solution it was; an easy way of disposing 
of every noxious and painful experience, of every calamity 
and mishap, and all moral evil as well; to refer it, as 
Luther did, to the one archenemy of human kind. Men 
seemed to themselves to explain the existence of evil by per- 
sonifying it. 

Reject as we may the personification, the fact remains; 
what the world calls evil remains; and the questions, Whence? 
and Why? still haunt the philosophic mind. How reconcile 
the existence of evil with the being and rule of a wise and 
good God, almighty to effect what love proposes and wisdom 
plans? 

There is but one answer to this question. What love 
proposes and wisdom plans must needs be good. This 
fundamental truth of practical reason is the only solution of 
the problem. In the view and intent of a Being of infinite 
wisdom and goodness there can be no evil. Such a Being 
sees and knows and does only good. What we call evil, 
therefore, the evil of our experience, when referred to its 
source, has precisely the same character with that which we 
call good. If God is good, and if all that is proceeds from 
him, there is no evil. Suffering, distress, privation, woes of 
every kind, but no evil. All is good in its origin and pur- 
pose, and must eventually approve itself as good in human 
experience. 

This summary solution of the problem is not a conclusion 
reached, or that ever could be reached by reasoning, as the- 
ologians have commonly reasoned, from the world to its 
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Author. Had we no other knowledge of God, and no other 
way of arriving at the truth of his being than that which is 
given us in the contemplation of the world as it is, inferring 
from visible effects the invisible cause, I doubt if human wit 
would ever have reasoned out a Being all wise and good 
from the study of nature and life. Take the world as it is 
with all its contradictions, woes, and wrongs, and without 
other light, what sort of God would the contemplation of 
such a world present? Possibly, infinite Power, but not, I 
think, infinite Wisdom and Love. If we honestly reason from 
effect to cause, whatever is in the effect must be in the 
cause; whatever of imperfection and evil there is in the one 
must be in the other. There is no evading this obvious 
truth. The only way to vindicate the goodness of God, in 
view of the seeming ills of life, is to reason the other way, 
from the cause to the effect. We know, or believe that we 
know, the divine Cause. We have the idea of a perfect 
Being, an all-wise and utterly beneficent God. Starting 
‘with this, and reasoning from this to the facts of life, we con- 
clude that all that is and befalls must be good,— good in its 
purpose and good in its end. 

To the question, then, How evil consists with the good- 
ness of God? I answer flatly, It does not consist with the 
goodness of God. One or the other of these conceptions 
must be abandoned. Either there is no God, such as we 
figure him, or there is no evil. Believing in a God on the 
strength of his idea in my mind, independently of the argu- 
ment from nature, I say there is no evil. Pain and suffering 
in abundance, but no evil. For only that is really and abso- 
lutely evil which is evil in its cause and effect, in its origin 
and end, evil in all its issues, evil forevermore. N othing in 
God’s universe answers to that condition. 

Obviously, if we consider it, that which we call evil is as 
much a necessary part of the divine order as that which we 
call good, or it would not be in the divine order at all. And 
obviously, the divine order by its very definition must tend 
to good. Without that tendency to good in human things 
which even the atheist admits, the world would long since 
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have ended in ruin. And the tendency to good, forever 
accumulating its blest results, implies perpetual growth in 
good, perpetual progress toward perfection. And endless 
progress toward perfection is surely a greater good than a 
perfect finite state. 

But the stimulus to progress must come from conscious 
imperfection, want, and pain. Picture to yourself a world 
without a flaw, without a want, without a pang; a world in 
which no storm ever darkens the sky, no struggle ever taxes 
the will, and no discomfort ever ruffles the breast; a world 
in which no battle is ever fought, and, consequently, no 
victory ever won; in which there is nothing to be desired, 
and, consequently, nothing to hope; imagine such a world, 
and what have you? A state of perfect blessedness? Nay, 
but a state of pleasureless torpor and measureless ennui. No 
dream, no fancy which the heart of man indulges, is so 
utterly baseless as that of unbroken and unqualified enjoy- 
ment; a world without foes and fightings and pains. Suffer- 
ing is the price we pay for enjoyment; disaster the price of 
safety; difficulty and danger the price of progress. It 
needed all the calamities that have ever befallen to bring 
mankind thus far in the onward way of their destiny. It 
needs all the woes and sorrows of life to flavor its happiness. 
All the dark side of it is indispensable to constitute its bright 
side. 

To say all in a word, it follows with logical necessity 
from the very idea of God that the world of his making and 
ruling must be the best possible world. 


Leibnitz was the first to take this ground of unflinching 
optimism, the first to base his theodicy, or vindication of the 
goodness of God, on the doctrine that the actual world is the 
best possible world. He saw that the honor of God is 
involved in the absolute perfection of his creation, and that 
if the world were not the best possible, the failure or neglect 
to make it the best possible would imply a defect in its 
author of ability or will, of power or goodness; that, conse- 
quently, its author would not be the perfect Being affirmed 
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by, and essential to, theism. And since the world as it is is 
the best possible world, it follows that the evil that is in it 
and, which forms an inseparable constituent part of it is nec- 
essary to make it the best possible. 


Moral evil as well as physical is included by Leibnitz in this 
view. The world is a whole so connected, compacted, and 
dovetailed in all its parts that nothing in it could be altered 
without altering all the rest. Strike out from it any exist- 
ing evil, and though you get rid of one objectionable ingre- 
dient, the world being thereby changed in all its parts, is no 
longer the best possible world. Strike out from it the life 
of any villain who did or is doing his mischievous work in it, 
and no longer is it the best possible world. As Judas, the 
“son of perdition,” was a necessary agent in establishing the 
Christian dispensation, so every malefactor is a necessary 
agent in that system of blessing which, according to this phil- 
osophy, the existing order is supposed to be. 

Lawrence Valla, a writer of the fifteenth century, in a 
“Dialogue on the Freedom of the Will and its Relation to 
Divine Prescience,” supposes Sextus Tarquinius, of infamous 
memory, to consult the oracle of Apollo, and there to learn 
his fate, which was to be driven an impoverished exile from 
the enraged city. ‘Tarquin complains of such a doom, and 
is advised of the crime by which he would deserve it. “No,” 
he replies, “I will do no such thing.” “How!” says the 
god; “do you make me to be a liar?” “I show you the 
future ; I tell you that which must come to pass.” “ But am 
T not free?” the youth indignantly demands; “is it not in 
my power to obey the dictates of virtue?” “Know, my 
poor Sextus,” Apollo rejoins, “the gods make every one such 
as he is. Jupiter has made the wolf voracious, the hare 
timid, the ass foolish, the lion brave. He has given you a 
wicked, incorrigible soul ; you will act in conformity with 
your nature, and Jupiter will deal with you as your actions 
will deserve. He has sworn it by the Styx.” 

Here Valla had left the case of Tarquin, and here Leibnitz 
takes it up. He supplements the apologue with a sequel con- 
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ceived in the spirit of his philosophy. Sextus quits Delphos 
and applies to Jupiter at Dodona. “Why have you con- 
demned me, O God, to be wicked and to be miserable ? Change 
my lot and change my heart, or acknowledge your injustice.” 
Jupiter tells him that if he will renounce Rome, the Parc 
shall spin him other destinies,— he shall be good and happy. 
If he goes to Rome he is lost. Sextus is unwilling to make 
‘this sacrifice, and quitting the temple abandons himself to 
his fate. But Theodorus, the priest of that temple, humbly 
entreats Jupiter to explain why he has not given Sextus a 
different will. Jupiter refers him to his daughter, Minerva, 
at Athens. Theodorus makes the journey, arrives in Athens 
and sleeps in the Temple of Minerva, where he has a dream 
which conveys to him the desired explanation. His vision 
takes him to the Palace of Destinies which contains, as the 
goddess tells him, the representations not only of all that is 
to happen, but of all that is possible. These possibilities 
Jupiter surveyed in the beginning, arranged as so many 
possible worlds, and having selected the most desirable, 
gave it being, and so made the actual world of our expe- 
rience. 

She then conducts him to an apartment containing the 
plan of one of these possible worlds. There he sees a possi- 
ble Sextus, who, on quitting the temple of Jupiter, instead 
of going to Rome, goes to a city between two seas, which 
might be supposed to be Corinth, purchases.a small garden, 
in digging it finds a treasure of which he makes a good use, 
lives beloved and respected, and dies at an advanced age, 
mourned by all the city. Theodorus then passes into 
another apartment, representing a differently planned world, 
and sees again a possible Sextus, who, on quitting the temple, 
goes to Thrace, where he marries the daughter of the king 
and succeeds him on the throne. The apartments are 
arranged in the form of a pyramid; and when Theodorus 
reaches the apartment which forms the apex he is trans- 
ported with ecstasy at the sight of a world-plan which far 
surpasses all its predecessors in splendor and beauty. He is 
beside himself with joy: “J ne se sentort pas de jore.” Then 
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the goddess informs him that the world which he beholds, 
and in which it appears that Sextus, rejecting the counsel of 
Jupiter, goes to Rome and commits the crime which causes 
his ruin,—that this world which seems to him so beautiful, 
of all possible worlds the best, is the very world in which he 
lives. 

Optimism is the true solution of the problem of evil, a 
doctrine with which that of theism must stand or fall. If 
this world is not the best possible world, then the God of 
theism is not that world’s creator. The best possible, not as 
a present finality, but as means and method of the perfect 
good. This is the only optimism which reason can legit- 
imate. The time will never come when evil shall wholly 
cease from the earth, when all wrong shall be expunged, 
and suffering unknown, and 


“Fear and sin and grief expire, 
Cast out by perfect love.” 


Neither in this world nor in any future world is such a 
state possible. Evil there must always be. Old evils may 
be abolished, but new evils will spring. The health of 
humanity requires the existence of evil as incentive to 
effort and topic of action. Progress is better than all per- 
fection. Finding is good, but seeking is better, if finding 
is to end with rest in the found. The kingdom of heaven 
must be always coming; but hope would expire were it fully 
come. And the saying remains forever true that “by hope 
we are saved.” 


FREDERIC H. Heper. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.* 


The closing years of the life of John Quincy Adams ‘were 
marked by an intense and various activity. There was some 
slight abatement of physical vigor, it is true. But his 
_ passionate love of work was, if possible, even stronger than 
in early life; the quickness and versatility of his intellect 
were more apparent than ever before; each year had added 
to the breadth of his political knowledge, while a failing 
memory had not yet impaired the accuracy of his statements ; 
and the opposition which he encountered only made him 
more formidable in debate. In his long and successful 
career, no portion was so brilliant as the period from his 
election as a member of the House of Representatives of the 
United States to his death; and at no time during this 
memorable period did he occupy a more conspicuous position 
than during the years covered by the volumes now before 
us,— from June, 1838, to March, 1844. At the earlier date 
he had nearly completed his seventy-first year; and it was 
in this period of nearly six years, that he delivered the ablest 
and best of his miscellaneous addresses,— his discourse on 
“The Jubilee of the Constitution,” before the New York 
Historical Society, on “The New England Confederacy of 
1643,” before the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
earlier lecture on the ‘“ War between Great Britain and 
China,” before the same Society, and his address on laying 
the corner-stone of the Astronomical Observatory at Cincin- 
nati,— besides a lecture on “The Social Compact,” and an 
address on “Temperance,” both of which attracted much 
notice at the time. His addresses to his constituents, on 
one and another occasion during these years, when he vindi- 
cated his action in Congress, were elaborate discussions of 
public questions, involving weeks of laborious preparation. 


* Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Comprising Portions of his Diary from 1795 to 1848. 
Edited by Charles Francis Adams, Vols, X. and XI. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


& Co, 1876. 2vols. 8vo. 
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And some of the most memorable and important events in 
his career as a member of Congress belong to this same 
period of breathless activity; for it was at the opening of 
the Twenty-sixth Congress, in December, 1839, that the 
fierce struggle over the contested election of the New Jersey 
members occurred, and that Mr. Adams was chosen to pre- 
side in the House of Representatives until the election of a 
Speaker, and it was in January and February, 1842, that 
what he calls in his diary his “trial” took place, when he 
gained a signal victory over the Southern members who had 
sought to pass a vote of censure on him for presenting a 
petition for the dissolution of the Union. It was this period 
that witnessed the overthrow of the Democratic party by 
the election of General Harrison, and the rupture in the 
Whig party on the treachery of John Tyler, the passage of 
the Tariff of 1842, the renewed agitation of the Texas ques- 
tion, and Mr. Adams’ persistent advocacy of the right of 
petition. 

Through all this period he kept his diary with untiring 
zeal, recording with extraordinary minuteness whatever 
occurred in Congress, criticising the sermons he heard, and 
stigmatizing his political opponents with bitter, coarse, and 
degrading epithets which show only too well the intensity 
of his prejudices. “TI approach the term when my daily 
journal must cease from physical disability to keep it up,” 
he wrote in March, 1844. “TI have now struggled nearly 
five years, without the interval of a day, while mind and 
body have been wearing away under the daily, silent, but 
unremitting erosion of time. I rose this morning at four, 
and with smarting, bloodshot eye, and shivering hand still 
sat down to fill up the chasm of the closing days of the last 
week; but my stern chase after Time is, to borrow a simile 
from Tom Paine, like the race of a man with a wooden leg 
after a horse.” Under these circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing that there is a still further diminution of the purely per- 
sonal interest which had already begun to flag in the later 
volumes. He was so deeply immersed in political contro- 
versies that he had little time for miscellaneous reading, and 
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he records but little with regard to his tastes, habits, and 
opinions on other than political questions. The occasional 
glimpses of his private life and character, however, confirm 
the impressions produced by the revelations of the earlier 
volumes; and the pages which take us away from the tur- 
moil of party strife are by far the most attractive portions of 
the diary. 

One of the most pleasing of these oases is the account of 
the preparation and delivery of his address on the “New 
England Confederacy.” It is a curious circumstance that 
Mr. Adams found himself perplexed by a very simple prob- 
lem which has also proved too much for some recent orators 
and town committees,— how to ascertain the corresponding 
date in New Style for any event which took place before the 
adoption of the reformed calendar. The New England Con- 
federacy was formed on the 19th of May, 16438, as time was 
then reckoned in Great Britain and in the British Colonies, 
or the 29th of May according to the New Style then in gen- 
eral use on the Continent of Europe and in Canada. In 
determining to celebrate the bicentennial anniversary of the 
formation of the Confederacy the Massachusetts Historical 
Society adopted the 29th of May, 1843, for the celebration, 
just as the Pilgrim Society has since adopted the 21st of 
December as the date corresponding to December 11, Old 
Style, the day on which the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth ; 
and both societies were right in their decision. But over- 
looking the fact that under the reformed calendar the differ- 
ence between the civil year and the natural year will not 
amount to one day in five thousand years, and remembering 
only that the difference between Old Style and New Style is 
now twelve days, Mr. Adams could not see why the 31st of 
May was not selected for the celebration.* In his diary he 
says he had a long discussion of the subject with Mr. Savage, 
at that time President of the Society. “He argued it with 


* Washington Was born on the 11th of February, 1732, when the difference between 
Old Style and New Style was eleven days; and the error into which Mr. Adams fell 
was of precisely the same kind any one would make who should propose to celebrate 
Washington’s birthday on the 23d of February, instead of the 22d. 
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me, astronomically and politically,” says Mr. Adams, “ with 
such lucid illustration that I lost the thread of his syllogism, 
and finally did not understand him at all.” 

Very early in the preparation of his discourse he was led 
to an examination of the character of Roger Williams and to 
an inquiry into the establishment of the Colony of Rhode 
Island. In the address occurs that most felicitous of all 
characterizations of Williams as “a conscientiously conten- 
tious person,” and in his diary Mr. Adams writes, with refer- 
ence to the inclination of some writers to extol the character 
of Williams at the expense of the Massachusetts Colony: “I 
have suspected that there is in this much injustice; and the 
more minutely I examine his controversy with them the 
more firmly this opinion fixes itself in my mind. Roger 
Williams was a Welshman. He came sharpened for contro- 
versy, a polemical porcupine from Oxford, an extreme puri- 
tan, quilled with all the quarrelsome metaphysical divinity 
of the age.” And he adds that Williams “began by preach- 
ing at Salem that the Charter was of no avail, because the 
king had no power to grant the lands, as they belonged to 
the Indians;. and that the Church was no true Church, 
because she had not proclaimed her repentance for having 
held communion with the Church of England before the 
emigration. These doctrines struck at the vitals of the 
Massachusetts Colony, civil and ecclesiastical. If there is 
anything surprising in their treatment of him, it was their 
lenity towards him.” So deeply did the subject interest Mr. 
Adams that he returned to it the next day, and in his diary 
under that date we read: “I cannot but think him the 
aggressor against the Massachusetts Colony from the day of 
his arrival. I cannot acquit him of the ambition of sup- 
planting John Cotton as the High Priest of the Colony. 
He shuffled and equivocated in apologizing to the General 
Court for his first treatise against the Charter, and offering 
it to them to be burnt. His excommunications were all intol- 
erant, his refusal to take the oath of allegiance was factious, 
his preaching against it seditious. He appears to have pre- 
varicated on the subject of his conversion to the Anabaptist 
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denomination; and his last controversial writings against 
the Quakers might as well have been omitted.” In all this 
Mr. Adams only reached the conclusion which must be forced 
on every candid student of history.* 

On the day of the address he came in from Quincy, and 
stopping at the Rev. Dr. Frothingham’s in Summer Street, 
“was shown into his study, where,” he says, “ were assem- 
bled a number of persons, who I supposed were the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, though I could not conceive how 
they came there. Mr. Peter C. Brooks was presiding, and 
they settled their treasurer’s accounts, made all their annual 
elections, and chose the Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett as a mem- 
ber of their corporation in place of the late Dr. William E. 
Channing, before I discovered that it was a meeting of the 
Massachusetts Congregational Charitable Society.” It was 
Anniversary Week; and after this mishap he went with 
President Quincy to a special meeting of the Historical 
Society, which was “well attended,” and then walked in the 
procession to the Chauncy Place Church, where his address 
was delivered. ‘The performance began precisely at eleven 
o’clock,” he writes in his diary, “ with an appropriate prayer 
by Dr. Frothingham, the minister of the church. Then 
Psalm evii. of the New England version of 1640 [the Bay 
Psalm Book] was sung. I then delivered my address, begin- 
ning at twenty minutes past eleven and closing at five min- 
utes past one—one hour and three-quarters, — omitting 
about one-eighth of what I had written. It was very well 
received, and there was no manifestation of what I most 
dreaded,— a sense of weariness on the part of the auditory. 
The attention was general and unremitting to the last. 
The house was well filled, but not crowded,— excepting the 
members of the Society, about as many women as men. 


* No one who wishes to pursue this interesting and important inquiry as fo the 
relations of Roger Williams and the founders of the Massachusetts Colony should 
fail to read a very able and exhaustive paper on “ Roger Williams and the Massachu- 
setts Charter,” by Mr. Charles Deane, printed in the Proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, for February, 1873, and the Rey. Dr. Dexter’s excellent 
monograph entitled As to Roger Williams and his“ Banishment” from the Massa- 
chusetts Plantation. Dr. Dexter might have chosen a better title: he could scarcely 


have written a better book. 
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After the address, Psalm xliv. of the New England version 
was sung, and the benediction was pronounced by Dr. 
Frothingham.” 

In the following month Mr. Adams refused to be present 
at the celebration of the completion of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment through dislike of Mr. Webster, the orator of the day, 
and of President Tyler, who was one of the invited guests. 
But a few weeks later he came into Boston to hear the 
municipal oration on the 4th of July, by his only surviving 
son, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, “an incident of the most 
intense interest to me,” he writes, “being this day fifty years 
since I performed the same service to the town.” The cele- 
bration was held in Faneuil Hall, which was then first used 
for that purpose. Previously the oration had been delivered 
in the Old South Church, and it was delivered there in 1793, 
says Mr. Adams, “when I performed.” Two days afterward 
he left home for a tour to Niagara Falls. Unfortunately the 
record of this journey, which is one of the most interesting’ 
portions of the diary, is incomplete. The journey partook 
very much of the character of an ovation; and on his way 
home he had a public reception and made an address in each 
of the principal towns and cities. A special steamer con- 
veyed him to Buffalo, where he received a complimentary 
address from Mr. Fillmore, and witnessed a torchlight pro- 
cession of the firemen. At Batavia the crowd to see him 
was so great that the platform broke down. At Roches- 
ter there were “guns firing, bells ringing, and an immense 
crowd of people shouting,” more speech-making, and another 
torchlight procession. At Canandaigua he was escorted by 
a procession a mile in length to “the Brick Church, where 
Mr. Francis Granger introduced me to all the beauty and 
fashion of Canandaigua, in a highly complimentary address,” 
he writes, “which I answered as best I could, in a speech 
‘full of inanity and gratitude, shame-faced and awkward, as I 
must always be in answering compliments to myself.” At 
Utica an incident occurred which is specially noteworthy as 
illustrative of one side of his character little understood 
by those who are familiar only with his public life. His first 
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visit “immediately after breakfast,” he records, “was to the 
Female Seminary, where I was introduced to the assembled 
teachers and pupils, and addressed in behalf of the trustees 
of that institution by Mr. Spencer, in a manner so affecting 
that it made a child of me. It consisted chiefly of extracts 
which he read from my mother’s published letters of 19th 
August, 1774, to my father, and of June, 1778, to me. I 
actually sobbed as he read, utterly unable to suppress my 
emotion. Oh, my mother! Is there anything on earth so 
affecting to me as thy name? so precious as thy instructions 
to my childhood, so dear as the memory of thy life? I 
answered I know not what. My thoughts were all upon my 
mother; my heart was too full for my head to think, and my 
presence of mind was gone.” This, it should be remembered, 
is the private record of a statesman upward of seventy-six 
years of age, who had been engaged through his whole life 
in the thickest conflicts of party strife, and never scrupled to 
call his political opponents “ruffians” and “ cut-throats,” 
and to apply to them even more offensive epithets. No one 
can understand the character of Mr. Adams who does not 
bear constantly in mind the unexpected revelations of his 
diary as well as the familiar facts of his public life. 

In October he again left home to deliver an address on 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Astronomical Observa- 
tory at Cincinnati. The record of this journey is even more 
interesting than the account of his tour to Niagara Falls. 
The first part of the journey was over the same route which 
he had travelled over a few weeks before; and there were 
no public demonstrations of respect until he reached Buffalo, 
where he received a committee appointed by the citizens of 
Erie, Penn., to invite him to visit that place. At Buffalo he 
attended the Unitarian Church in the morning, with Mr. 
Fillmore, and heard “an excellent and eminently practical 
sermon” by Mr. Hosmer. In the evening he went to the 
Episcopal Church, but the minister’s “text and his sermon 
have slipped from my memory,” he writes, “which is the 
fault, not of his mediocrity, but of my lethargy.” The next 
morning he embarked on a steamboat for Erie, in the midst 
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of a snow-storm which rapidly increased in violence and 
compelled the captain to come to anchor under the Canadian 
shore. Most of the female passengers and many of the men 
were sea-sick; but his own predominating sensation was 
vexation. “I was extremely uneasy,” he writes, “at the 
conscious imbecility of being wind-bound and doing nothing. 
I was in that state of mind which labors and produces noth- 
ing. Ilost the day. There was a-stereotype Bible without 
the Apocrypha, published by the American Bible Society, 
and presented by the Young Men’s Bible Society, at Buffalo, 
to the boat. I disapprove the omission of the Apocrypha. 
There was also a volume of the Memoirs of the Life of Aaron 
Burr, by Matthew L. Davis. I read several pages of it in 
confirmation of the opinion I have entertained of the trifling 
and profligate character of Burr. The character of his 
daughter Theodosia was not so bad, and not much better.” 
At Erie he made two addresses, and then returned to the 
boat “with a military escort, a band of music, and a firemen’s 
torchlight procession.” 

From Cleveland to Columbus he went in a canal-boat, 
stopping and making addresses at several places on the way. 
At Akron, he writes, “I was taken in a carriage to the 
Town Hall, where I was addressed, and answered by a short 
speech, after which I shook hands with the men, women, and 
children. Among the women a very pretty one, as I took 
her hand, kissed me on the check. I returned the salute on 
the lip, and kissed every woman that followed, at which 
some made faces, but none refused. We returned to the 
boat, and continued all day our progress through the canal, 
at the rate of about two miles and a half an hour.” At 
Columbus he was met by a committee who accompanied him 
ina carriage to Cincinnati; and at the successive stages of 
the journey he received gratifying proofs of public respect, but 
burdened by the necessity of replying to carefully prepared 
addresses of welcome. “These premeditated addresses by 
men of consummate ability,” he writes, “and which I am 
required to answer off-hand, without an instant for reflec- 
tion, are distressing beyond measure and humiliating to 
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agony.” At Cincinnati, where he spent nearly a week, he 
was the recipient of many attentions. On the day for laying 
the corner-stone of the Observatory it rained in torrents, 
and the manuscript of the short address which he delivered 
was rendered nearly illegible by the rain. Consequently the 
delivery of the principal address was postponed until the 
following day, when the remaining ceremonies took place in 
the presence of a crowd which filled to overflowing the 
largest church in the city. After an introductory address 
by the President of the Society occupying about half an 
hour, Mr. Adams made a short reply, and then delivered 
about half of the oration which he had written. Even in 
this abridged form it occupied nearly two hours.. His theme 
was the history of astronomy, and his discourse has been 
pronounced by no less an authority than the late President 
Quincy, “perhaps the most extraordinary of his literary 
efforts.” From Cincinnati he proceeded by way of the Ohio 
River to Pittsburgh and Washington, receiving repeated dem- 
onstrations of esteem and gratitude for his public services. 
But however gratifying the journey may have been in this 
respect, it severely taxed his physical energies; and on 
reaching Washington, near the end of November, he wrote in 
his diary: “I return to my home with the symptoms of 
speedy dissolution upon me. I had no conception of the 
extent to which I have been weakened by this twssis seni/is, 
or pneumonia notha, or old man’s cough. My strength is 
prostrated beyond anything I ever experienced before, even 
to total impotence. I have little life left in me; but it is my 
duty to cherish that which God has given me till it shall be 
his pleasure to take it back.” 

Scattered through the diary there are occasional . brief 
entries, which have little or no connection with the history 
of the times, but which throw additional light on the char- 
acter of the writer and on his habits and opinions. No man 
was ever more fond of using his pen than Mr. Adams; and 
of this he seems to have been aware, considering it, as he 
recorded in his diary in May, 1840, as the business and duty 
of his life to write. His love of political life, he admits, was 
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equally strong. ‘More than sixty years of incessant active 
intercourse with the world,” he wrote in March, 1841, “has 
made political movement to me as much a necessary of life 
as atmospheric air. This is the weakness of my nature, 
which I have intellect enough left to perceive, but not 
energy to control. And thus, while a remnant of physical 
power is left me to write and speak, the world will retire 
from me before I shall retire from the world.” All through 
life he had a strong taste for religious reading, and during 
most of the time he was a regular attendant at church; but 
in a very striking passage in his diary, in March, 1843, he 
expresses his regret that he had sometimes, chiefly when in 
foreign countries, too long intermitted this duty, and “lost 
by it rich opportunities of obtaining instruction, not only 
religious, but worldly, moral, political, intellectual. For this 
I blame myself,” he adds; “but the importance of regular 
attendance upon the duties of the Christian Sabbath in social 
communion has impressed itself more deeply on my mind in 
proportion as I have advanced in years.” After regretting 
that he had not become a member of the church until after 
his father’s death, he proceeds: “I have at all times been a 
sincere believer in the existence of a Supreme Creator of the 
world, of an immortal principle within myself, responsible to 
that Creator for my conduct upon earth, and of the divine 
mission of the crucified Saviour, proclaiming immortal life, 
and preaching peace on earth, good will to men, the natural 
equality of all mankind, and the law, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’” But of all these articles of faith he 
entertained involuntary and agonizing doubts against which 
he needed to be fortified by regular 
ties of receiving religious admonition and instruction. He 
felt, too, the need of frequent warning against sin and 
frequent exhortation to virtue. “This is administered in all 
the forms of Christian worship,” he writes, “and I am sure of 
receiving it with whatever denomination of Christian wor- 
shippers I associate to obtain it.” Of late years he had 
deemed it his duty to attend “the weekly morning perform- 
ances” of the chaplains of Congress in the hall of the House 
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of Representatives, and he held pews in an Episcopalian and 
a Presbyterian Church, where he attended alternately when 
Congress was not in session, and in the afternoon when it 
was. When he was at home in Quincy he attended the 
Unitarian Church, at which he was a regular communicant ; 
and after listening to Mr. Lunt’s sermon on the death of Dr, 
Channing, which he pronounced “a noble tribute of honor 
to his memory,” he puts on record the opinion that Dr. 
Channing “was one of the most eminent writers upon relig- 
ion, morals, and politics that this country has produced, 
writing always in the genuine spirit of Christianity.” Of 
Mr. Emerson he had a very unfavorable opinion. “A young 
man, named Ralph Waldo Emerson,” he writes in August, 
1840, “a son of my once-loved friend, William Emerson, and 
a classmate of my lamented son George, after failing in the 
every-day avocations of a Unitarian preacher and school- 
master, starts a new doctrine of transcendentalism, declares 
all the old revelations superannuated and worn-out, and 
announces the approach of new revelations and prophecies.” 
And he adds with reference to the tendency of the New 
England mind to religious and philosophical speculations : 
«“ Garrison and the non-resistant abolitionists, Brownson and 
the Marat democrats, phrenology and animal magnetism, all 
come in, furnishing each some plausible rascality as an ingre- 
dient for the bubbling cauldron of religion and politics.” 
Along with this it is worth while to quote his estimate of 
the professional philanthropists and reformers. ‘There are 
in this country, as in all others,” he writes in January, 1844, 
“a certain proportion of restless and turbulent spirits — 
poor, unoccupied, ambitious — who must always have some- 
thing to quarrel about with their neighbors. These people 
are the authors of religious revivals. They formed, in the 
days of Washington’s administration, the germ of the Jaco- 
bin clubs. During the last war with Great Britain, they 
generated the Washington benevolent societies and anti- 
Masonic societies, the temperance societies, the colonization, 
abolition, and anti-slavery societies; and they are now beat- 
ing the drum and blowing the trumpet for a holy Sabbath 
society.” 
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Of literary judgments there are very few in these volumes, 
but one or two are worth quoting. After sharply criticising 
one of the chapters in Bancroft’s History of the United States, 
he adds: “ With all this he has transcendent talents and 
indefatigable industry. Every page of his history teems 
with evidences of profound research, quick perception, and 
brilliant imagination. It is extremely entertaining; the 
style diffuse and declamatory, far less chaste, though more 
fascinating, than that of Irving or of Prescott; the morality 
ostentatious, but very defective.” At another time, refer- 
ring to a German botanist who had expressed the opinion 
that too much time was devoted to Greek and Latin in our 
colleges, and who was, he suspected, a free-thinker, he 
writes: “I have invariably found that a light estimate of 
the study of Greek and Latin and an irreverent estimate of 
the Bible are inseparable companions.” His estimates of his 
own productions are sometimes very curious. Referring in 
December, 1839, to one of his early efforts —a poem written 
when he was twenty-two or twenty-three years old,—he 
adds: “It is a fair specimen of what I would have been if I 
could. As a poet I have never surpassed it. My summit 
level, as a statesman, orator, philosopher, and proser, is of 
about the same elevation. I leave nothing to live after me 
but aims beyond my means, and principles too pure for the 
age in which.I have lived.” 

Mr. Adams was a good hater, and his notices of his con- 
temporaries were most often bitterly sarcastic; but we need 
not add to the citations already given in illustration of this 
trait in his character, except to quote the epithet “sneaking 
Scrivener,” which he applies to Buchanan. One interesting 
portrait, however, may be transferred to our pages,— that of 
the late William Pitt Fessenden, afterward the distinguished 
Senator from Maine, too early lost to the service of his 
country. “Fessenden, a promising young man from Port- 
land, Maine,” he writes in August, 1841, “made an hour 
speech in its favor [the Bankrupt Bill]. His slender form 
and pallid face indicate a feeble constitution, ill-suited to 
the latitude of Portland. He speaks with great facility, 
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without elegance —plain sound sense, but without striking 
thought or imagery, wit or humor—always grave, always 
calm, always moderate, never very impressive, never original 
in thought or sentiment.” 

Mr. Adams took his seat for the first time in the House of 
Representatives in December, 1831; and it is worthy of note 
that the first occasion on which he addressed that body was 
on presenting a number of petitions praying for the abolition 
of slavery and the slave-trade in the District of Columbia. 
On his motion one of the petitions was read, and he then 
spoke for about five minutes chiefly to declare that he should 
not support that part of the petition which prayed for the 
abolition of slavery in the District. “It is so long,” he 
writes in his diary, “since I was in the habit of speaking to 
a popular assembly —the assemblies in which I had ever 
spoken extemporaneously have been, comparatively speaking, 
so little popular,—and I am so little qualified by nature for 
- an extemporaneous orator, that I was at this time not a little 
agitated by the sound of my own voice. I was not more 
than five minutes upon my feet; but I was listened to with 
ereat attention, and, when I sat down, it seemed to myself 
as if I had performed an achievement.” From that time he 
became a frequent speaker, and until his death he was the 
most prominent personage in the House. On the first 
appointment of committees after he became a member he was 
made chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, a position 
which he was at first very reluctant to hold, but which he 
retained for ten years; and at a little later period, in March, 
1832, he was appointed a member of the Special Committee 
to investigate the affairs of the Bank of the United States. 
From these committees he presented, at various times, elab- 
orate reports, and in the debates to which they gave rise he 
took a conspicuous part; but it is not our purpose to present 
a minute. account of Mr. Adams’ labors in Congress. No 
man was ever more regular in attendance; and no man ever 
watched with a keener eye the course and tendency of 
debate. But during nearly the whole period of his service 
in the House of Representatives he was in a minority,— 
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often in a very small minority ; and his direct influence on the 
legislation of the country was correspondingly small. He 
will be remembered rather as the fearless advocate of the 
right of petition than for any act of Congress with which his 
name can be associated. 

On three memorable occasions he was the central figure 
in contests of unsurpassed bitterness. In two of them he 
came into direct collision with a hostile and exasperated 
majority, and in both instances by his boldness, firmness, and 
ready command of his resources he gained a remarkable 
victory, and came out of the contest with added reputation. 
Unfortunately there is a break of several months in Mr. 
Adams’ diary at the period of the first of these conflicts, and 
we are left to conjecture as to the manner in which he would 
have described it. But it was an event of too great impor- 
tance in his life not to be noticed here. The frequent pre- 
sentation of petitions for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had alarmed the Southern members to 
such an extent that they determined to put a stop to the 
agitation of the subject by limiting the right of petition. 
Accordingly at avery large meeting called for the purpose 
of consultation, in January, 1837, it was decided to intro- 
duce and pass in the House of Representatives a resolution 
excluding all petitions for the abolition of slavery. This 
was the famous “ Patton Gag,” or twenty-first rule as it was 
afterward called, and was in the following words: “Resolved, 
That all petitions, memorials, and papers touching the aboli- 
tion of slavery, or the buying, selling, or transferring slaves, 
in any district or territory of the United States, be laid upon 
the table without being debated, printed, read, or referred, 
and that no further action whatever shall be had thereon.” 
The resolution was passed in the House by a vote of more 
than two to one; but it utterly failed to effect the purpose 
for which it was framed. Less than three weeks after its 
adoption, on the 6th of February, Mr. Adams rose in his 
place, and stated that he held in his hand a paper on which 
he wished to have a decision from the Speaker as to whether 
it would come under the new rule. The paper purported to 
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be a petition signed by slaves. The announcement created 
an intense excitement, and a motion was at once made that 
he should be “instantly brought to the bar to receive the 
severe censure of the Speaker,” for having dared to offer 
such a petition. The debate on this proposition lasted four 
days, and so successfully did Mr. Adams meet every attack 
that his opponents were twice forced to. modify the terms of 
the proposed motion, and in the end only twenty members 
could be found to vote even in favor of an indirect censure. 
The discussion was one of extreme bitterness, but its result 
was everything which Mr. Adams could have wished. It is 
a curious but not very important circumstance connected 
with this fierce struggle that the petition was suspected to be 
a forgery, and that the attack on Mr. Adams was made in 
ignorance of its contents. 

Of the second and not less famous contest in which he 
was the most conspicuous actor, there are many interesting 
details in his diary. In the election of members for the 
Twenty-sixth Congress, the country was very equally di- 
vided ; and when the House of Representatives met, on the 
2d of December, 1839, it appeared that the seats of several 
of the members were contested. Among these were five of 
the six members from the State of New Jersey; each of them 
having a certificate of election signed by the Governor, with 
the State seal affixed in accordance with the laws of the 
State. The five contestants had a paper from the Secretary 
of State certifying that they were the persons elected. The 
first five were Whigs: the contestants were Democrats. 
The uniform practice in Congress had been, as it still is, to 
admit the members having the usual certificate of election, 
and after the organization of the House to refer the question 
of their right to their seats to the Committee on Elections. 
But in 1839 the two parties in the House were so equally 
divided that the success of the Democratic candidates for 
Speaker and Clerk depended on the exclusion of the New 
Jersey members. Accordingly after the members had been 
called to order by the Clerk of the last House, and he had 
read the roll as far as New Jersey, he paused and said that 
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the seats of five of the members were contested, and as he 
did not feel competent to decide the question as to which 
set had been duly elected he would pass over the names of 
the New Jersey members. This extraordinary declaration 
at once gave rise to a debate which lasted until the adjourn- 
ment. After commenting with just severity on the action 
of the Clerk, Mr. Adams writes at the close of the day: 
“The debate itself was conducted with decency and modera- 
tion, but in its progress will doubtless elicit heat enough.” 
The next day when the House met the Clerk desired to 
read a statement of reasons for the course which he had 
taken. “Then arose a long day’s debate,” writes Mr. Adams, 
“on the question whether the Clerk’s statement should or 
should not be -heard,—the administration party without 
exception, and the noodles among the Whigs, being for hear- 
ing him, and all the rest against'it.” No result was reached; 
and the third day also passed, leaving the question appar- 
ently. no nearer to solution than it was on the first day, and 
with increased confusion in the House. On the fourth day, 
after several hours had been wasted, Mr. Adams obtained 
the floor, and, turning to the members, addressed himself 
directly to them,— ‘ Fellow-citizens, members-elect of the 
Twenty-sixth Congress of the United States.” He then pro- 
ceeded to show that it was necessary to address them in this 
manner, as the decisions of the Clerk rendered it impossible 
for the House to proceed in the work of organization except 
by an appeal from the Clerk. “I then called upon them,” 
Mr. Adams writes, “in the name of the people, of their 
country, and of mankind to organize themselves. I offered, 
finally, the resolution yesterday presented by Graves, order- 
ing the Clerk to call the members from New J ersey possess- 
ing credentials from the Governor of the State; and I 
declared my intention to put the question to the meeting 
myself. I said any member might offer an amendment to 
my resolution, which would bring the question before the 
meeting to an immediate issue.” Several motions were then 
made, and finally on motion of the late Robert Barnwell 
Rhett, of South Carolina, who put his own motion, Mr. 
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Adams was appointed Chairman of the meeting by an almost 
unanimous vote. This did not diminish the fury of the 
rising storm, but it kept the House under control; and for 
the next fortnight Mr. Adams presided in the House with 
consummate tact and ability. On the 14th, balloting for a 
Speaker began; and on the first ballot the Administration 
candidate, John W. Jones—‘ithe ruffian who so brutally 
bullied Fletcher in the last Congress,” Mr. Adams calls 
him — received one hundred and thirteen votes. John Bell, 
the Whig candidate, had one hundred and two; and there 
were twenty scattering,—the New Jersey members having 
been excluded. Five more ballots were had without an 
election,— both parties gradually changing to new candi- 
dates. The next morning Mr. Adams went to the House 
“with a firm conviction that Dixon H. Lewis, the Silenus of 
the House—a Falstaff without his wit or good humor,— 
would be chosen Speaker, probably at the first trial.” But 
the division in the Administration ranks, between the Benton 
faction and the Calhounites, was deeper than he suspected ; 
and on the eleventh trial R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, was 
chosen by a union of all the Whigs and all the malcontents 
of the Administration party. Throughout this long and 
memorable struggle Mr. Adams exhibited a boldness and a 
command of resources equal to every emergency, and he 
never afterward lost the commanding position in the House 
which he then acquired. Subsequently, by a strict party 
vote, the “spurious members,” as he pointedly calls them, 
were admitted to the contested seats. It was, however, a 
costly victory for the Democratic party; for this outrage on 
“the broad seal of New Jersey,” to use the language of the 
day, was among the efficient causes of the triumph of the 
Whigs in the Presidential election of 1840. 

Of the third and even more famous instance in which Mr. 
Adams rose superior to all opposition there are also ample 
and interesting details in his diary. The struggle began on 
the 21st of. January, 1842, when, after presenting several 
petitions which were readily disposed of, he finally presented 
a petition for his own removal from the office of Chairman of 
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the Committee on Foreign Relations, and demanded to be 
heard in his own defence, “which prceduced a fractious de- 
bate,” he writes in his diary, “cut off, after four o’clock, by 
the adjournment of the House.” The next day, which was 
Saturday, the subject again came up, and was not finally 
settled at the adjournment. On Monday, debate arising, it 
was laid over, and Mr. Adams proceeded to present other 
petitions. Among them was one from Benjamin Emerson 
and forty-five other citizens of Haverhill praying for a disso- 
lution of the Union. This he moved should be referred to a 
special committee, “with instructions to report an answer 
assigning the reasons why the prayer of the petition ought 
not to be granted.” His own account of the immediate 
effect of this motion is worth quoting. “Then came another 
explosion,” he writes in his diary, “and, after a snarling 
debate, a resolution offered by Thomas W. Gilmer, that I 
deserved the censure of the House for presenting a petition 
praying for a dissolution of the Union. Hot debate arose 
upon this, in the midst of which the House adjourned.” 
At one o’clock the next day the subject came up in regular 
course, and Thomas F. Marshall, of Kentucky, a man 
remarkable at once for his ability, his eloquence, and his 
intemperate habits, offered as a substitute for Gilmer’s reso- 
lution, a preamble setting forth that the Federal Constitu- 
tion is a permanent form of government which can only be 
altered or modified in the mode pointed out in that instru- 
ment, that the members of the House are sworn to support 
it, and that a proposition to dissolve it isa high breach of 
privilege, a contempt to the House, and a, proposition to the 
members to commit perjury, necessarily involving “in its 
execution and its consequences the destruction of our coun- 
try, and the crime of high treason.” To this two resolu- 
tions were appended, ending with the declaration that for 
his action in the matter Mr. Adams might be held to merit 
expulsion, but as an act of grace and mercy the House would 
only inflict on him their severest censure. ‘This they 
hereby do,” the resolution conclude 


s, “for the maintenance 
of their own purity and 


dignity. For the rest, they turn 
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him over to his own conscience and the indignation of all 
true American citizens.” To this he merely replied by a 
denial of the power of the House to entertain a resolution 
which charged him with subornation of perjury and high 
treason,— crimes only cognizable by a Circuit Court of the 
United States. On the 28th he began his defence, and 
spoke until the adjournment of the House. The next day he 
records that “Mr. Choate, one of the Senators from Massa- 
chusetts, came this morning and offered me any assistance 
that it might be in his power to render me in my present 
strait; for which I thanked him, and may perhaps avail 
myself of his offer.’”* Other friends also came forward 
with offers of assistance in collecting books and papers; and 
on the 31st he writes that his whole time day and night is 
absorbed in preparations for his defence. “The pressure 
upon my mind,” he writes, “in the preparation for my 
defence is so great that for several successive nights I have 
had little sleep. Last night brought me some respite and 
relief, and I slept this morning until sunrise.” 

Meanwhile there was an interruption in the debate, in 
consequence of the death of the Hon. Nathan F. Dixon, one 
of the Senators from Rhode Island; but on the 2d and 3d of 
February, Mr. Adams spoke several hours, and on the 4th he 
occupied the whole day. The next day was Saturday, and 
he asked for a postponement until the following Thursday, 
in order that he might obtain certain documents from the 
Executive Departments; but to this objection was made, 
and he accordingly resumed the floor and spoke until the 
adjournment. It was one of the most memorable days in 
his defence, though he had not expected to speak, and was 
not well prepared. ‘My last missile upon Marshall,” he 
writes in his diary, “was an exquisite blast upon slavery by 
himself in his pamphlet letters to the Commonwealth news- 
paper. He writhed under it in agony. Before I had read 
the extract half through, Romulus M. Saunders started up 


*This is almost the only reference to Mr, Choate, in the diary, except a brief 
description of him in March, 1834, a little more than two years after he first became 
a member of the House of Representatives. 
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on a point of order on the old pretence,— that I had no 
right to discuss the subject of slavery. The Speaker ruled 
the point against him. He appealed, and demanded the yeas 
and nays, which were refused, and the decision of the 
Speaker sustained,— ninety-seven to twenty-five. I saw my 
cause was gained, and Marshall was sprawling in his own 
compost. I came home scarcely able to crawl up to my 
chamber, but with the sound of ‘Jo triumphe’ ringing in my 
ear.” The next day he went to church twice; but he con- 
fesses that both in the morning and the afternoon his 
thoughts involuntarily wandered from the preachers and 
their discourses to his own critical position, “ confident,” he 
adds, “of my deliverance from this particular assault upon 
me, so senseless that its malignity merges, by its stupidity, 
not into innocence, but into harmlessness, but always dis- 
trustful of my own control over my own spirit.” And he 
adds: “The only formidable danger with which I am beset 
is that of my own temper.” The next morning he went 
down to the House prepared to proceed, but satisfied that 
the House was tired of the whole subject and anxious to be 
rid of it. Accordingly when he rose to continue his speech 
he stated that his defence would require at least a week 
longer, but he was unwilling to occupy a single hour unnec- 
essarily, and if the House was ready to lay the subject on 
the table forever, he was willing to acquiesce. Mr. Botts, of 
Virginia, afterward so famous as an opponent of the admin- 
istration of John Tyler, at once made the motion, which was 
carried by one hundred and six to ninety-three. The House 
_ then, by a vote of one hundred and sixty-six to forty, refused 
to receive the Haverhill petition. Thus ended the most 
memorable episode in Mr. Adams’ public life,—in a com- 
plete triumph over the opponents who had sought to crush 
him, by concerted action on a subject wisely selected as a 
point of attack. He was in his seventy-fifth year, but at no 
previous period of his life had he shown greater skill in 
choosing his position both for attack and defence, or a more 
perfect mastery of all the weapons of debate. Thenceforth 
he was known emphatically as “the old man eloquent,” an 
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antagonist, with all the fire of youth and all the wisdom 
and experience of mature years, whom it was never safe to 
attack. 

The two questions which chiefly interested him as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, and with which his 
name will be forever associated, were the right of petition 
and the relations of slavery to the free States and the Gen- 
eral Government. There was another question closely con- 
nected with the last which also engaged much of his thought, 
but which belongs rather to a later period than that we have 
now- reached,— the annexation of Texas; and to the con 
summation of that scheme he constantly opposed a sturdy 
resistance. In the disposition to be made of the Smith- 
sonian bequest he was also deeply interested, and he was the 
author of no less than four reports on the subject from 
Special Committees intrusted with the duty of preparing a 
plan for carrying out the design of the testator; but final 
action on this subject was not taken during the period coy- 
ered by the volumes now before us, and any remarks on his 
services in relation to the establishment of the Smithsonian 
Institution must be deferred until the appearance of the 
remaining volumes. 

To only one other incident in this portion of Mr. Adams’ 
life can we now refer,— his memorable argument before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of the 
Amistead negroes, in February and March, 1841. It was 
more than thirty-seven years since he was admitted to prac- 
tice in that Court, and just thirty-two years since he had 
appeared before it to argue any cause. But the deep inter- 
est which he felt in the momentous issue involved in the 
cause —the freedom or slavery of upward of fifty human 
beings — drew him once more into that splendid arena, and 
to the preparation of his argument he gave all his energy. 
His argument extended over two days and occupied between 
eight and nine hours. It took in a wide range, and exhib- 
ited in rare degree the peculiarities of his mind, as well as 
the extent of his knowledge, legal and political. The late 
Judge Story, who sat as one of the Judges in the case, 
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described it in a private letter to his wife, as an extraordi- 
nary speech, — “ extraordinary, I say, for its power, its bitter 
sarcasm, and for its dealing with topics far beyond the 
record and points of discussion.” But if Mr. Adams’ matter 
and manner were both faulty, when brought to the high 
standard which Judge Story applied, the argument undoubt- 
edly produced a strong impression throughout the country. 
While there are in his diary numerous expressions of his 
feelings during the preparation and. delivery of this speech, 
it is a little remarkable that he makes no comment whatever 
on the decision of the Court declaring the negroes to be free. 
Mr. Adams’ diary for the last four years of his life will fill 
two more volumes, we suppose; and of them we shall hope 
soon to give an account, reserving for their appearance any 
further remarks on his career as a member of the House of 
Representatives and on the other questions in the discussion 

of which he took part. 
C. C. SmrrH. 
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THE MOTOR POWER OF THE UNIVERSE. 


The spectacle of the universe is its ceaseless display of 
movement. Nowhere, if we examine closely, can we find 
anything really at rest. Everything around us to-day is 
moving; planets are spinning, rivers flowing, oceans rising 
and falling, veins pulsing, and nerves vibrating. In the 
still tree-trunk, the sap is coursing round and round. In 
the deadest of calms, the air is circulating to and _ fro. 
The fixed stars, as we call them, are steaming on their 
way swifter than express trains, and the rigid, inert stone is 
really but a throng of ever-dancing atoms. Or if we look 
into the past, we find that the world has come to its present 
condition through a countless series of changes and trans- 
formations, no stage of which has been more than momen- 
tary, or has ever exactly repeated itself. We are led irre- 
sistibly to ask, What is the motor power that has carried 
the world forward through these countless and constant 
changes ? 

To answer this question intelligently we must go back to 
fundamental problems. We must consider the conception 
of cause, and what it necessarily implies. 

Suppose that on one of these winter mornings, reader, you 
arise, prepare yourself for your morning bath, turn the 
faucet, and find that, contrary to custom, no water descends 
through the stopcock. At once you ask, What is the cause 
of this? Has the cold of the night frozen the water in the 
pipe? Has the water been shut off at the reservoir, at the 
standpipe, or in the street? Is the pipe broken, or stopped 
up, or from other cause become incompetent to convey water ? 
Suppose that some one now says to you, “Oh, none of 
these things have occurred. Nothing at all, absolutely 
nothing has caused it. It has come about spontaneously, 
without any cause.” Do you listen a moment to such a 
suggestion? No. You declare that every event must have 


a cause. You cannot help believing so, you say. It isa 
6 . 
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necessary truth. You institute various researches and ex- 
periments to determine what the particular cause in this 
case is. You find, perhaps, that it is the bursting of the 
pipe. What then caused the pipe to burst? You find that 
this was the result of the expansion of the water upon its 
congelation into ice. If you have little curiosity, little of 
the philosophic spirit, if you do not give much attention to 
the matter, you stop here. But if you have considerable of 
the first two qualities, or devote any serious thought to the 
matter, you cannot stop here, but go on to inquire, What 
caused the water to expand upon freezing? What caused 
the cold? etc., etc. And each successive step carries you 
back to more and more remote causes. 

In this familiar instance there is manifested a daily, prac- 
tical principle of human nature,— the principle of causality. 
Whenever any event in life or nature is attended to and. 
reflected upon, the mind is always found going beyond it, 
inquiring how it came into existence. By an intuitive prin- 
ciple, constitutional to the intellect, reason pursues in the 
direction of that event, seeking something by the power of 
which it came to pass. And until such a cause is found, the 
intellect remains unsatisfied. 

This is the principle, I said, of our practical life and daily 
activity. In science, it is still more frequently and neces- 
sarily manifested. Auguste Comte, to be sure, lays it down 
as a maxim, that science should study only the laws of 
phenomena, their coexistences and sequences, and abstain 
from asking after the origin and causes of things. As for the 
duty of science, I may quote the opposite and equally 
weighty authority of Helmholtz, who declares that conform- 
ity to law in Nature must be conceived as a causal connec- 
tion, and that if we pursue to genuine fulfilment the desire 
to know the laws of things “we have to seek out the Sorces 
which are the causes of phenomena.” 

Certainly this is the practice of all science that has accom- 
plished much. If we consider the work of the successful 
ee of Nature we shall find him always seeking 

© causes of things. “How did the earth ‘come into 
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its present condition? What produced and gave form to 
plants and animals? What force moves and guides the 
stars? Whence is the solar heat and light derived?” Such 
are the questions which he perseveringly studies. The 
principle upon which he proceeds is, that all change or 
appearance, every event had an ulterior cause. The dis- 
covery of coexistences or successions is of little conse- 
quence, unless some causal bond is found connecting and 
determining them. 

To quote Helmholtz again: “If we direct our attention to 
the progress of science as a whole, we shall have to judge of 
it by the measure in which the recognition and knowledge 
of a causative connection, embracing all natural phenomena, 
has advanced.” 

And not only is the cause the great object of the inquiries 

.of men of science, but there are none of them that consider 
the search ended with the first induction of a cause. Beyond 
the proximate cause, they say, there must be a more remote, 
and when this remote one has been reached, the inquiry 
renews itself, What gave rise to this? Thus the man is led 
farther and farther back, each secondary cause of the chain 
resolving itself, as soon as reached, into an effect of some- 
thing else. 

In this constant retrogression where shall we stop, or is 
there any stopping place? _ As long as we pursue the line of 
changes, events, appearances, there is no halting-place. The 
end flies before us as the rainbow before the pursuing boy. 
Can we be content, then, with such a never-ending series, 
in which there is nothing to bring us to a halt except our 
own weariness? This is equally unsatisfactory to the intel- 
lect. The intellect demands a cause of the whole chain as 
one total as imperatively as a cause for each successive part. 
Otherwise we have a line of effects without a single genuine 
cause. Each link is nicely suspended on the link above it, 
and so on, ad infinitum; but when we ask what holds up 
the last link on the chain as a whole, we can find nothing. 
We talk of secondary causes and proximate causes as if they 
were genuine causes. But they are merely effects of some 
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more remote cause, or media through which it acts. If 
Smith receives a blow from a ball, and the ball was driven 
by a bat, and the bat was wielded by Jones, the real cause 
of Smith’s blow is neither ball nor bat, but Jones. To find 
the real cause we must go back to that which does not dis- 
close itself as an effect, requiring another cause, but is a 
sufficient reason for itself, a self-subsistent activity. As 
the first element of the idea of cause is the retrogressive 
motion, so the second element is the halt. An end, a final 
rest and repose, as has truly been said, is included in the 
very idea of cause. To accept in its stead an infinite series 
of antecedents and consequents is to accept and follow out 
the first half of the idea of cause — the regression toward 
a cause, back from every effect,—but to reject, as Mozley 
has well pointed out, the other equally essential part of the 
idea, the repose in cause as a final ground. If cause is not a, 
requisite of the mind, then believe from the first that no 
event needs a cause. If cause 7s a requisite of reason, then 
believe in the kind of cause that it craves, a cause that is 
ultimate. 

As the instinct of causality, then, can find no resting- 
place in the chain of events, in the surface of appearances, 
in the meshes of contingent conditions, as in these paths it 
is always necessary for it, like Dickens’ poor Jo in the 
streets of London, to “move on,” where shall it find rest? 
Only by going beyond the web of changes to the unchange- 
able Changer; by passing behind the accidental to that with 
which there is no chance; by breaking through the shell of 
phenomena to the Reality hid within it. “The great 
whole,” as Kant says, “would sink into the abyss of nothing 
if we did not admit something originally and independently 
external to this infinite contingent and as the cause of its 
origin.” 

“From the very necessity of thinking in relations,” as 
Herbert Spencer. says, “the relative is itself inconceivable 
except as related to a real non-relative,” (p. 96, First 
Principles). The existence of an Absolute Reality, a Pri- 


mary Causative Power behind appearances, is a necessity of 
our consciousness. 
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But what is the cause of this Ultimate Cause, this Abso- 
lute Reality? perhaps it will be asked. Why does not this 
need another cause behind it, as much as everything else? If 
this can be conceived as existing uncaused, why cannot 
other things? For this reason: The principle of Causality is 
not that everything should have a cause, but that every 
event or change, everything that begins to be or shows in 
itself the qualities of an effect, should have a cause. The 
principle is that behind every appearance there is Power. 
As long as we are on the plane of the changing, the effected, 
the phenomenal, we must go backwards and backwards, in 
search of a sufficient origin. But for that, which is essen- 
tially a cause, exhibiting no marks of being an effect or 
derived from anything else, for that which has substance 
and power, for that which is not changing appearance, but 
.permanent Reality, the Reason needs not to demand a cause 
outside of it. It is sufficient as its own cause, self-sub- 
sistent, and the moment we reach it, the law which we 
must obey is no longer the first part of the causal law, 
that which demands search for an unfound cause, but the 
latter part of it, that which requires rest in the found cause. 
We have passed from the negative side of the principle, 
that forbade contentment in the phenomenal, to the positive 
side that enjoins repose in the real and the enduring. 

Such in general is the idea of cause. Let us turn now to 
the world and see the applicability and results of the idea in 
connection with the origin of the universe. 

That which first occasions the inquiry for a cause is the 
observation of change, of apparent beginning. Perceiving 
what seems a new commencement, our thought, surprised, is 
turned back on itself, and reacting, affirms the impossibility 
ot such commencement without an antecedent cause. In 
the case of the world do we find such changes and such an 
apparent beginning? As was declared at the outset, the 
history of the world, as far as we can trace it, is an incessant 
series of changes, motions, transformations, beginnings, and 
endings. And looking at it, as a whole, it carries us back 
irresistibly to a beginning of all, a beginning on the other 
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side of which something other than itself must be assumed. 
No theory of the universe that has any regard for its actual 
laws and facts, can avoid such an assumption. Take the 
Darwinian theory, for example. Trace back man to his 
simian ancestor, horse to hipparion and orohippus, dog to 
wolf, bird to reptile, each walking and creeping and swim- 
ming thing to the marine ascidian, or some other equally 
low and primitive form. As soon as we have got back to 
this primitive form, the question recurs, What power fash- 
ioned this and stored within it these myriad potentialities, 
these countless seeds of future beings? As Tyndall saw 
and urged in his Belfast Address, the idea of Creative Power 
is as necessary to the production of a single original form 
as to that of a multitude. Suppose then, with Tyndall, we 
aim at thoroughness, alter radically our idea of matter, and 
conceive of this as the universal mother. Suppose that 
life and mind were implicated in the nebula, suppose that 
air and water and metal, plant and animal are but crys- 
tallizations from the molten spheres, and the whole his- 
tory of our universe is simply a history of the aggregation 
of its atoms. Still the question of Creative Power has 
not been got rid of. It has only been pushed farther back. 
It recurs as before, Whence this Formative Potency? What 
was the cause and origin of this evolutional process? This 
question must still be met and answered somehow. 

Now I claim that no answer is satisfactory that presents 
as such a cause and origin any part of the existing order of 
phenomena. The cause and origin of Nature must have been 
something anterior and superior to Nature. 

In the first place, the existing matter of the world could 
not have beén the motor power producing the present world- 
process. Whatever changes take place in matter are forms 
of motion, either motions of masses or of the atoms. 
But matter has no power to move itself. It possesses no 
spontaneity of action. An essential idea of matter, neces- 
sary to all scientific dealing with it, is that of its inertness. 
In whatever state or condition it is at a given time, it will 
stay in that until disturbed by some external agency. This 
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attribute, the physicists declare, is the result of all experi- 
ence and the foundation of the science of mechanics. Ifa 
mass of matter could start itself into motion, or bring itself 
to a halt, or alter the direction of its motion without the 
action of something outside of itself, no science of it would 
be possible. ‘Whatever matter is,” says one of the most 
distinguished men of science of our day, M. Leon Foucault, 
“physics should always introduce it into its calculations 
only as a coefficient of inertia.” Mr. Lewes, to be sure, 
denies that inertia is a quality of matter. But his corrected 
statement of the quality, viz., that matter is constant under 
constant conditions, equally prohibits the idea of matter as 
capable of initiating motion. 

In whatever condition and position, then, matter originally 
existed, in that it must remain unless acted on by other 
agency. If at first at rest, it must always have remained at 
rest as long as no cause from without disturbed its equilib- 
rium. ‘This is a general, universal truth. 

Look, then, at the particular problem of the world’s begin- 
ning as it is presented by that nebular hypothesis, which, as 
La Place boasted, had no need of the hypothesis of a God, 
and see if this universal law of Ultimate Cause is somehow 
escaped, if this hypothesis of a beginning is less necessary 
here than elsewhere. 

Why did this primal nebula stir at all from its state of 
universal diffusion and begin at a certain time to consolidate? 
Why did it begin such a change at this particular time, and 
not earlier or later? Preéxisting qualities of the nebula, 
before inoperative, cannot explain this. For how could 
these material qualities start themselves from rest into 
activity? Were the whole immensity of space filled with 
matter of exactly the same degree of density or rarity, and 
each atom of that matter endowed with the same kind and 
quality of forces diffused uniformly, then all force with 
which such an infinite mass of absolutely homogeneous 
matter was endowed, would act in all directions alike, and 
would consequently produce no result. In such a system 
nothing has weight, for there is no attractive centre. Heat 
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and light would be impossible, conditioned as they are upon 
unequal vibrations, different media, and diverse molecular 
arrangements. Electricity and magnetism, likewise, for the 
same reason, would le torpid. For the manifestation of 
physical activities and changes there must then be certain 
differentiations made in the primal uniform matter. Give it 
the simplest. Confine it within some finite limits, however 
immense you please, and let it have the simplest form, the 
spherical, but let it remain as before, homogeneous in 
substance and uniform in energy, within these limits. Then 
condensation, indeed, would take place, but not into a mul- 
titude of stars and planets, but into a single mass. More- 
over, in this case, no rotation could ever have begun. For 
it isa mathematical consequence of the laws of the conserva- 
tion of rotation that if a spherical mass has no initial rota- 
tion, no mutual action of its parts can cause the body or the 
sum total of its parts to rotate. Whatever motions might 
be occasioned in the course of the condensation of a nebula, 
through the formation of irregular forms and their mutual 
action, would oppose and neutralize each other. 

In the world-nebula there must have been, then, a consid- 
erable primary differentiation, not due to the laws of matter 
as such. For the condensation of the nebula, in the first 
place, there is implied a differentiation between the nebula 
and the vacant, external space. And secondly, to cause the 
rotation of the nebula there is required either an original 
rotary impulse or such diversity of form or substance as 
would occasion revolution. For the primary steps, then, of 
the evolution process, the consolidation and motion of the 
heavenly bodies, a cause external to the nebulous matter 
must be supposed. As our greatest American mathemati- 
cian, Prof. Pierce, says, “ The earth must have remained 
forever without form and void, if the spirit of God had not 
first moved upon the face of the waters.” ‘ Motion in 
matter,” as he further affirms, “implies something that is 
not matter as its first cause.” 

“But why,” doubtless the materialist will here interpose, 
“do you suppose matter to have been at first in repose ? 
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That is the source of your trouble,—a difficulty that you 
make by your own assumptions. I do not conceive matter 
as ever at rest, but as always in motion, from all eternity, 
and its inertia would but assist in maintaining it in motion. 
All these manifold movements that you see about you are 
but the continuance, the transformed phases, of the primal, 
eternal motion. This primeval movement, infinite alike 
in the past and in the future, is all the cause that is 
necessary to suppose for any phenomena that we see.” 
Here the materialist has certainly taken up a stronger 
position, the strongest, I think, that he can. But it is not 
an impregnable one. In the first place, it is inconsistent 
with his favorite theories, the nebular and the evolution 
hypotheses, both of which point back to a definite initial 
state or period, when matter was homogeneous, and energy 
equally diffused, and motion, consequently, according to 
present laws, impossible. In the second place, the observed 
scientific facts of the expenditure of motion show that if 
material motion, unsustained or recruited by anything else, 
has been going on from all eternity, the motion must have 
been in this infinity of time either destroyed or rendered 
infinitesimal or inappreciable. In virtue of the laws of 
force, the stock of working energy in the universe is con- 
stantly undergoing exhaustion. The simple motion is re- 
solved into a number of smaller motions, and these again 
into others. Heat diffuses itself in all directions. Magnet- 
ism and electricity radiate and slip away on all sides. 
Pressures balance themselves against pressures. The effec- 
tive energy of the universe is continually, therefore, divided 
and subdivided into insensible quantities. The opposed 
forces more and more neutralize each other. Energies 
equally distributed, their working-power, depending as it 
does on difference of physical state, is lost. Potentially, to 
be sure, the stock of energy in the universe remains the 
same, but practically it is expended more and more beyond 
all natural recovery. In a sufficient time it would be en- 
tirely consumed. No finite time, perhaps, would be suf- 
ficient. But infinite time must be sufficient. For in this 
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case the stock of effective motive power, however large, is 
necessarily a finite quantity, and could not endure an infi- 
nitely continued draught. 

If, therefore, motion has been going on from eternity, and 
the working energy of the universe has been subject to this 
infinite expenditure, we should behold a universe totally 
different from this present ever-bubbling fountain of force. 
We should find it sunk by a universal and stable equilib- 
rium, in a sort of living death. It would be an immense 
tomb, as it were, “ where would sleep the frozen forms of 
existences, the germs of extinguished life, the imperishable 
corpse of a nerveless world in the bosom of infinite glooms.” 

The present world-process cannot be supposed, then, to go 
back to eternity. Either the present stock of motion in the 
universe must have had, within some finite time, a beginning 
at the hands of an agent external to it, or it must have been 
sustained and renewed by such power outside of itself. In 
either case, as is affirmed by Sir William Thomson, prob- 
ably the highest authority in the scientific world on such a 
subject, “the laws of the dissipation of energy seem strongly 
against the atheistic theory of evolution.” 

This reasoning can be escaped only by supposing either 
that the laws of Nature were formerly different, and have at 
some time changed to their present character, or that at the 
end of the evolutional process and its complete dissipation 
of energy, energy has somehow been condensed again, and 
the process of evolution recommenced. But such a change 
in the laws of Nature as the first of these explanations 
assumes, would be itself an absolute origin of a new order of 
things; and such a recommencement of the evolutional 
process when all existing forces have been rendered thor- 
oughly inoperative by equal diffusion, requires the interven- 
tion of the very “Deus ex machina” which it is the object of 
this theory to escape. 

Thirdly , the hypothesis of the eternity of the kosmic 
rs leaves open also the equally pressing question, 

at directs these motions?” Nature exhibits the atoms 
to us not as heaped together at random, not as flying about 
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aimlessly and purposely, but as continually guided in certain 
paths, arranged in orderly groups. From the primitive 
diffused state they are concentrated into orbs, marshalled 
geometrically into cells, built up into plants and animals. 
What directs them in these processes by which they acquire 
such new properties and perfections? Taine says that it is 
by “the blind instinct of artist Nature.” What bolder self- ° 
contradiction! If Nature be blind, it is no artist. The very 
condition of art is conscious purpose, harmonious aim. 
There is a serious question here which materialism must 
solve if it would make itself acceptable to human reason. 
Assuming nothing more than inert matter and eternal 
motion, how shall we account for the direction of the atoms 
in the manifold, various, orderly, and artistic — yes, wisely 
did Taine use that word,— the artistic processes of the world ? 
Is it at all probable that merely material motion, unintelli- 
gent, incapable of purposive selection, should invariable move 
to such concordant and ideal results as the world exhibits 
to us? 

And if so, what directs it? If we inquire what has 
directed the course of any particular motion, we shall be re- 
ferred to some previous motion, and the direction of this will 
be referred again to some still antecedent motion. But what 
directs the first motion or the series as a whole? Can we 
conceive it as self-directed? Bear in mind, as you must, 
that this first motion, or whole series of motions is, by the 
very hypothesis of the materialist, destitute of any such sensa- 
tion or emotion as would stimulate to a single tentative move- 
ment, devoid of the will able to make an effort, and alto- 
gether without the consciousness by which it might under- 
stand at what particular time or in what particular place or 
direction of space to make it, and then ask yourself if you 
can conceive of this motion or series of motions directing 
itself. No. The conception of unintelligent motion direct- 
ing itself is inconceivable to an intelligent mind. Even 
if matter be supposed possessed of locomotive energies, and 
in motion from all eternity, the fit and orderly direction of 
that motion requires a cause superior to it. 
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What, in point of fact, is motion? It is spoken of asa 
real agent. But in truth, as a very slight analysis will 
show, it is nothing actually, but only an expression for the 
fact that a force that the moment before acted in one point 
of space, now acts in another. Hit a ball at one end of a 
line of similar balls, and the free ball at the other end moves. 
It was not the motion of the first ball that caused the 
motion of the last, but the persistent force transferred from 
one place of operation to another. The successive positions 
in space of a force may measure a force, but they do not 
explain it or determine it. It is the force, the tension that 
determines the passage from one position to another, and is 
the reality of which motion is but a state or condition. 

May we find, then, in those laws of Nature which so many 
refer us to, as the ultimate agents of the universe, any 
sufficient cause or causes of the world? By no means. A 
law, as I have already shown (see September number, 
p. 301), is nothing in itself, only the noticed regularity of an 
event, the stated action of a force. It is this causative force 
that alone gives constancy and necessity to a law. 

For the cause of the motions and changes of the universe 
there is only one source to which we can look,— the forces 
of Nature.’ Now if we look at these forces in reference one 
to another, we discover most significant relations between 
them. We find them melting one into the other, converg- 
ing toward a single principle, hiding itself within these 
varied and shifting phases. A force starting as gravity may 
shift into heat, this into electricity, electricity into light and 
sound; these in their turn, acting on the living creature, 
transform themselves into nervous, muscular, and cerebral 
motion; these raise again the fallen weight, and the circuit 
again be ready to recommence. And in all this cycle no 
force has been lost. Diverse as their successive phases have 
been, they are but modulations of one stream of energy 
issuing from a single fountain-head of power. 

Our problem, then, has been simplified, so that instead of 
a thousand and one particular forces, we have to deal only 
with one grand kosmic force as the motor power of the 
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universe. What then is the essential character of force? 
This is the question of supreme interest. For as we inter- 
pret force, so must we interpret the whole universe. Can 
this permanent principle, running through all phenomena, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, this most marvellous 
unity, weaving daily the web and woof of the universe, can 
this be any unintelligent, necessitated, material thing, or is 
it to be owned as intelligent, free, spiritual ? 

How is it that we become aware of force? Do we per- 
ceive it directly in material things? We see the frost- 
loosened crag topple over and violently bury itself in the 
plain below. We see the lightning-bolt fall and the forest 
tree crash suddenly in riven fragments. But we do not 
really see any coercive force connecting one of these events 
with what follows it. We see only a succession of antece- 
dents and consequents. Were the line of events always 
external to us, we should know nothing of force, only of the 
succession of changes. It is only when the outward move- 
ment impinges upon our senses and we feel its pressure and 
power, and especially when in return we act upon the out- 
ward world and are conscious of the effort of the attempt, 
and that we predetermine the result accomplished that we 
acquire the idea of force. Man is ever busy in this exertion 
of force. He analyzes and combines his sensations, framing 
at will new ideas, pure creations of his mind, such as his 
imagination or judgment dictates. These ideals, under the 
felt impulse of want or aspiration, he struggles to realize. 
He remoulds matter. He tranforms the face of the earth. 
The lump of clay becomes a bowl, the iron ore needles 
and knives. The crabbed fruit is sweetened, the wild ani- 
mal tamed. The rudest minds have something of this power. 
The genius puts into visible embodiment, on glowing canvas, 
in speaking marble or breathing verse, grandeur, beauty, 
and pathos before non-existent, but henceforth to live for- 
ever in the admiring memory of the race. Noblest of all, 
man can tame himself. He can carve his own personality. 
He can remake his character. Preconceiving the result 
aimed at by these volitions before he puts them forth, he 
knows his volition as a force effective of the result. 
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It is thus at once the lowest and the highest lesson of our 
experience that we possess force. And it is from the con- 
sciousness of our own possession and exertion of it, that we 
come to know it, and next, when we see outside of ourselves 
in Nature successions of changes, that we conceive force as 
binding them together. 

This is not only the assertion of common sense, of the 
general consciousness, but the judgment of the most emi- 
nent thinkers in philosophy and science. The list of author- 
ities that might be adduced here would include the fore- 
most names of the day. I will quote only a few whose testi- 
mony is of especial weight, inasmuch as their tendencies 
would lead them to opposite conclusions were it not for the 
force of facts. 

To quote first one who has been, if he is not still, an emi- 
nent name in the positivist school, George H. Lewes, ‘“ With- 
out the experiences of pressure, there could be no basis for the 
conception of Force or Cause.” Listen next to Herbert 
Spencer. Speaking concerning the real nature of force, he 
says, “The force by which we ourselves produce changes 
and which serves to symbolize the causes of changes in gen- 
eral, is the final disclosure of analysis.” And also to Prof. 
Carpenter: “Science points to the origination of all power 
in mind.” And again to St. Clair Deville, the eminent 
French chemist: “The only force of which we have con- 
sciousness is will.” 

Similarly our own distinguished physicist and mathema- 
tician, Prof. Benjamin Pierce, affirms that it is only through 
the consciousness of efficacy in himself that he can interpret 
motion as an effect of force, nor can he separate his concep- 
tion of force which lies outside of himself from the concep- 
tion of a will in which that force resides as a power. 

Our persevering analysis reaches, then, this noble re- 
sult, that the grand kosmic force, the motor power of the 
universe must be connected with a will and intelligence of 
which it is an attribute and expression. Infinite as is this 
energy and outflow, the fountain-head of power must be 
equally Infinite, a Divine Mind and Almighty Spirit, of 
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which all the diversified phenomena of Nature are but the 
manifold phases. 

Objections have of course been brought forward to break 
the chain of this argument. It has been objected by Mill 
that we have no direct consciousness of a causal connection 
between the volition and the force resulting from it. Be- 
tween the internal determination and the outward corporal 
movement there intervenes a numerous series of intermedi- 
ate agencies — nerves, muscles, bones,— of which our con- 
sciousness knows nothing. Had our nerves always been 
paralyzed and our muscles immovable, then, he maintains, 
we should have known nothing of volition as a causative 
power. Again, it has been objected by Herbert Spencer, 
that the assumption of an identity between the force within 
us and the force without us in Nature would require us to 
endow a gravitating body with consciousness, and even with 
a sensation of muscular tension, neither of which can be 
ascribed to it without absurdity. 

These objections seem strong, but there are answers to 
each of them entirely satisfactory. Consciousness, of course, 
has no direct knowledge of the movements of all the various 
solids and fluids which intervene between the mental resolu- 
tion to fire a gun and the discharge of the gun. But were 
every nerve and muscle paralyzed, still it could make such a 
resolution; it could forcibly shut out the other thoughts and 
feelings that might distract it from its purposes, and make 
the conscious effort to accomplish this end; and thus even in 
such a case it would directly know force, and exercise the 
causative power of will. The sense of muscular tension may 
usually follow or accompany the conscious exertion of force, 
but it is not in the least essential to it. The mental tension 
experienced in the resolution by which one determines to 
break loose from an old habit, or endeavors to fix his 
thoughts, when wandering, upon some close chain of argu- 
ment,— either of these is just as clear a case of conscious 
exertion of force as any experience of muscular tension. 
Indeed, it is the essential part of the act as known by con- 
sciousness, the sense of muscular tension being merely a 
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consequent or accompaniment. Now, if this be borne in 
mind, there ceases to be force in Spencer’s objection, that 
likeness in kind between will and the outer forces of Nature 
implies a sensation of muscular tension in a body which man- 
ifests force As for the other objection that the assumption of 
similarity between the force within us and the force without 
in Nature would imply the absurdity of consciousness in 
each body manifesting foree—every falling stone or rushing 
stream,—as to this objection, I would say, in the first place, 
that I see nothing radically inconceivable nor ridiculous in 
this. The materialists themselves, to account for the origin 
of the human intellect, suppose in the atoms a potential life 
and latent consciousness. Considering all the wonderful 
things that the materialist supposes the atoms to accomplish, 
a full consciousness and will would be more equal to the 
demands made upon them, than this latent mind. But it is 
not consciousness in the material body as a separate individ- 
ual, that the volitional theory supposes, but consciousness in 
the ultimate Cause,—the Omnipresent Power moving the 
material body, moving all material bodies. This is what the 
theist maintains; v7z., that the grand current of force sweep- 
ing through the varied mechanism of the world, keeping all 
its thousand wheels in motion, is the manifestation of one 
Infinite Divine Will. If this is absurd, then the conception 
of our own muscular and mental efforts as a manifestation of 
the intelligent will within us must also be pronounced 
absurd. 

But is it not an extravagant demand, it is asked, to 
require us to infer that volition causes everything for no 
other reason than that it causes some one particular thing. 
As Hume long ago put it, “ What peculiar privilege has this 
little agitation of the brain, which we call thought, that we 
must thus make it the model of the universe?” Why leap 
from this single instance to a universal truth ? 

Because, T answer, it is the one case where we get a direct 
interior view of force, all other cases affording us only indi- 
rect, external observations. In this one instance we are 
admitted, as it were, behind the scenes. Suppose that some 
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wonderful moving statue, which before we had only gazed at 
from a distance, we at length were allowed to give one touch 
to, and felt in that touch a living human being. Suppose 
that some marvellous automaton whose intelligence all the 
world had wondered at, we have got one glimpse inside of, 
and seen to be really worked by a hidden man. Shall we 
be accused of illogicalness in henceforth interpreting these 
outward manifestations by the one inward glance which we 
have enjoyed? If we accept the physical theory of mind 
which these objectors maintain, then mind is not to be 
looked upon as one force out of many, but as an aspect 
which all the forces of Nature take on when they pass 
through the brain and are viewed from within. Whether 
the force be gravity, heat, light, sound, magnetism, electric- 
ity, or chemical affinity to start with, yet as soon as it strikes 
the nerve and runs up in its vibratile course to the brain, it 
draws back the material veil and discloses clearly in that 
place and for that moment, however brief, its conscious 
character and mental qualities. Have these repeated inward 
glimpses into every material energy, revealing successively 
in all a spiritual side, nothing that may serve to give a new 
interpretation to the external aspects of these forces? As 
well say that the judgments of eye, touch, and smell, which 
a mock wax apple may have fraudulently secured, ought not 
to be corrected by any evidence of the mouth that has tried 
to eat it, because that is but one sense out of three. One 
bite into the centre of a lump of painted wax is all-sufficient, 
both practically and logically, to remake our judgment of it. 
And go one mental state, one inward experience of a physi- 
cal force is enough for a new interpretation of it. 

The very school that objects in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of force, to any generalization from a single instance, 
conspicuously employs the same procedure and defends its 
logicalness in its championship of empiricism. 

“Induction per enumerationem simplicem,” says John Stuart 
Mill, “not only is not necessarily an illicit logical process, 
but is in reality the only kind of induction possible.” ‘The 
most universal class of truths, the laws of causation, for 
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instance, and the principles of number and geometry are 
duly and satisfactorily proved by this method alone.” * This 
method per enumerationem simplicem, consists, he says, “in 
ascribing the character of general truths to all propositions 
which are true in every instance that we happen to know 
of.”+ As an example, Mill sayst that “when a chemist 
announces the existence and properties of a newly discoy- 
ered substance, if we confide in his accuracy, we feel assured 
that the conclusions he arrived at will hold universally, 
though the induction be founded but on a single instance.” 
As here Mill regards a single instance to be sufficient to a 
universal law, so when our inward view of force (the only 
instance in which we directly know it, there being nothing 
contrary known or to be known) affirms it to be an energy 
and manifestation of spirit, we are justified in all other cases 
in giving it the same interpretation. 

That force originates in will is, then, that which the 
inward view of it given by consciousness attests; and this is 
also what the facts of the world require. They demand that 
the primary unit of the world, the single cause of all things, 
be something capable of originating movement, directing it, 
and creating life and mind. The principle of causality 
demands not only some cause for these phenomena, but a 
sufficient cause. Nothing can be regarded as a true cause 
of any given effects which is plainly insufficient to produce 
these effects. Now, no material cause, no purely physical 
unity can be conceived as capable of producing the phenom- 
ena of the world. Mind alone has the power of originating 
or directing change. Mind alone can be conceived as pro- 
ducing mind. The effects cannot be more precious and 
elevated than the cause. The scientific laws of the corrella- 
tion and persistence of force imperatively require that the 
highest term should exist from the first. Force can mount 
through every stage of life only by being constantly impelled 
and renewed from a fountain at least as high as the highest 
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level to which it throws its waters. “ Materialism,” as 
Papillon, the eminent French savant says, “is false and 
imperfect because it stops short at atoms in which it local- 
izes those properties for which atoms supply no cause. And 
because it neglects force and spirit which are the only means 
that we have, constituted as our souls are, of conceiving the 
activity and the appearings of beings. ... The source of dif- 
ferentiations cannot be in energy itself. It must be in a 
principle apart from that energy, in a superior will and con- 
sciousness, of which we have doubtless only a dim and faulty 
idea; but as to which we can yet affirm that it has some 
analogy with the inner light which fills us and which we 
shed forth from us.” 

Driven back, thus, step by step, the opponents of Creative 
Will essay one last bold move by which, it is believed, the 
foundation is knocked from under the whole theistic argu- 
ment and the conclusion demolished. The will-power itself, 
to which as a headspring we have traced the stream of 
kosmic energy, is declared to be really but blind material 
force, like all the other forces of Nature. Whatever energy 
the will puts forth it derives from the external stock of 
physical forces. The force of conscious effort in the brain is 
but a transformed state of the various chemical and electri- 
cal energies liberated there by various physical processes. 
Volition does not therefore answer to an originating cause, 
since its force must exist beforehand in other forms prior to 
issuing forth in this form. It can do no more in the way of 
creating motion than any physical form of energy. Moreover, 
it is objected, in the act of exerting this force, the will is not 
free, but is determined by conditions physical and mental. 
Absolute freedom of willis unthinkable, for it is to regard 
will as acting without cause. A free originating power 
would at every act add to the sum total of force in the 
universe, and thus contradict the doctrine of the conserva- 
tion of energy. There is, to be sure, an appearance of free- 
dom; but it is only, so Prof. Huxley would show us by a 
well-known experiment with a frog, an appearance. Remove 
from a frog the cerebral hemispheres — the received seat of 
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will and feeling,— leaving of the brain only the cerebellum. 
The mutilated creature will remain alive, but entirely bereft 
of spontaneous activity. Prick its leg, however, and it will 
move it. Touch the skin of the side of the body with a 
little acetic acid which, in the case of an unmutilated frog, 
would occasion great pain. The accepted organ of con- 
sciousness is gone, Nevertheless the frog lifts up the leg 
which is on the same side of the body, and applies the foot 
to the work of rubbing off the acid. Suppose now this limb 
be held down so that the frog cannot use it. He will, by- 
and-by, take the limb of the other side and turn it across the 
body and proceed with this to rub off the acid. We have here 
certainly the appearance of intelligent will. But as the frog 
has been deprived of that part of the brain which has always 
been held to be the exclusive organ of these faculties, it can 
only be, argues Huxley and Maudsley, an appearance. The 
mutilated frog is only a machine. And as in a mutilated 
animal, we may have occasionally the appearance of intelli- 
gent will, while the action is really only mechanical, so the 
customary phenomena of conscious self-determination in un- 
mutilated animals, they declare, is also mechanical. Not 
only animals, but even men, Professors Huxley and Mauds- 
ley actually assert, are but conscious automata. Our bodies 
and brains are but self-acting machines, of whose successive, 
necessary changes our mental states are but helpless accom- 
paniments, absurdly flattering themselves, like the fly that 
sat on the chariot, that they move and direct all. 

The assault, I say, is a bold one,—a most subtle attempt 
at flanking and routing the theist, when victory seems 
already in his hand. But its audacity is its greatest strength. 
Its brilliant paradoxicalness is about all of its merit. 
It has neither reasonableness nor the testimony of experi- 
ence to recommend it. We are conscious that we can direct 
our acts; that we have a power of choice among motives ; 
that we Apt: guide, in more or less measures, our thoughts 
and desires, intensifying some, holding others in check. 
This 1s at once the straightforward testimony of inner expe- 
rience, and is implied necessarily in the phenomena of self- 
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reproach, the practice of punishment, and the universal sense 
of responsibility. 

‘Not only my own consciousness,” says Prof. Carpenter, 
the distinguished physiologist, “but the common conscious- 
ness of mankind, accepts and acts upon the doctrine that 
the human will is an independent or unconditioned factor in 
the direction of our mental and bodily activities.” 

Even those who abstractly and as philosophical thinkers 
dissent from it, yet, as living, struggling men in actual life, 
admit it. Prof. Huxley himself, when he would enforce 
“the plain duty,” as he calls it, “of making the little corner 
of the earth in which we live less miserable and ignorant 
than when we entered it,” assures us, not now that we are 
machines, incapable of doing anything else than our circum- 
stances impel us to, but that “our volition counts for some- 
thing as a condition of the course of events.” 

So Mr. Mill, champion as he was of the doctrine of autom- 
atism, yet was brought by his own mental experience to a 
virtual acceptation of the freedom of the will. The doctrine 
of necessity, in spite of all his theoretical arguing, weighed 
like an incubus upon his spirit. “I felt,” he confesses in the 
Autobiography, “as if I was scientifically proved to be the 
helpless slave of antecedent circumstances.” At length, as 
he says, “I saw that though our character is formed by our 
circumstances, our own desires can do much. to shape those 
circumstances; and that what is really inspiriting and enno- 
bling in the doctrine of free will is the conviction that we 
have free power over the formation of our own character ; 
that our will, by influencing some of our circumstances, can 
modify our future capacities and habits of willing.” 

This power of self-control, of choosing among the motives 
pressing upon us and giving the rule to whichever we will, 
is the irrepressible testimony of consciousness, the effective 
means of mental education, the practical, customary agency 
in the formation of moral character, and the determination of 
each one’s career. What is there to overthrow the truth of 
this experience? Because Prof. Huxley’s decapitated frog 
acts automatically, does it follow that you and I do? In 
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the first place, the sound inference from the frog experiment 
is directly the opposite of that which Prof. Huxley draws. 
When the material organ which Prof. Huxley, in accordance 
with the received opinion, supposes to be the sole seat of 
will and consciousness is removed, the phenomena of con- 
sciousness and will still in some measure exist. What ought 
to be inferred? Why, of course, that that material organ is 
not, as has been thought, the exclusive seat of feeling and 
will, but that these qualities may in some measure, in the 
frog, at least, be possessed or manifested by the other parts 
of the nervous system left,— the cerebellum and spinal mar- 
row. This is the inference of common sense, and it is the 
inference of other scientific men whose authority in this 
subject is not less than that of Prof. Huxley. For example, 
Dr. Wm. A. Hammond and Dr. Paton affirm and adduce 
many instances and experiments in confirmation of their 
position that the spinal marrow is an organ of perception 
and will, at least, in animals below man. 

In the second place, if the frog be admitted to be a living 
machine, simulating consciousness and will, this only estab- 
lishes a broader difference between him and the man who 
knows by the direct evidence of his consciousness that he is 
not a mechanically moved toy. To assume, as Huxley does, 
that consciousness and will can never be possessed or mani- 
fested by any other part of the nervous system than that 
which he removes, and therefore that the volitional phenom- 
ena shown by the mutilated animal is only an appearance ; 
ergo, always an appearance even when the brain is unharmed; 
ergo, an appearance not only in the frog but also in the man,— 
this is a kind of inference that turns every principle of sound 
reasoning topsy-turvy. 

But where, it will still be asked, does will get its force, 
unless it is derived from, and determined by, the precedent 
physical force? If it actually originates any force, it varies 
the quantity of force in the universe, which is impossible. 
The will in this case would be an uncaused thing, and vio- 
late the law of causation. 

No. Will may derive the force it wields from the exter- 
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nal world, but it is not determined by it. It directs it. 
The transformation of a force of heat into the form of elec- 
tricity and the direction which the current takes is abso- 
lutely determined by the circumstances of the case. But 
that of nervous force into the muscular force of a voluntary 
act is not determined by the circumstances of the case, but 
by the self-directive power of the mind in willing. It may 
and will consider the proper weight of various motives. 
But it is not determined necessarily by these motives. 
“ Impressions, sensations, affections, thoughts, desires, pleas- 
ures, and pains,” says Papillon (p. 141, Nature and Life), 
“‘make up a world withdrawn from the common conditions 
of determination.” Freest of all in that spiritual world is 
the will. . 

But for the will thus to direct the mind against a pre- 
ponderance of motives, requires the applieation of force, and 
this applied force must either be caused and conditioned by 
something else which makes it act in one way rather than 
in another, or else force absolutely originates, arising with- 
out any antecedent cause or source. 

Well, suppose we say that an exercise of will is an abso- 
lute origination of force; that will in its action is uncaused 
except by itself. Is there any more inconceivability in this 
than in that which otherwise must be supposed,— an infinite 
retrogressive line of mere effects which never had commence- 
ment nor cause? One or the other of these inconceivabili- 
ties we must believe in. The first is the evidence of con- 
sciousness. The second as destitute of warrant from obser- 
vation as beyond the limits of finite conception. 

Or suppose that will simply deflects the atoms in their 
onward path, either to the right or to the left of the path, in 
which they would naturally move. By such action, as has 
been acutely pointed out (see North British Review, March, 
1868), there might be on purely mechanical principles, a 
directive power exerted on outward nature by the will, 
which would add nothing to, and take nothing from, the 
energy in the universe. For it is a principle of mechanics 
that a force acting at right angles to the direction in which 
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a body is moving, involves no expenditure of working- 
power, although it may continually and continuously alter 
the direction in which the body moves. By supposing the 
will to act in this way, it would have the desired power of 
deflecting events and moulding circumstances, without inter- 
fering with the fixed stock of energy in the universe, and 
consequently without conflicting with the scientific doctrine 
of the conservation of energy. 

The conception of free will as an independent directive 
power is then a legitimate conception. If we deny it, what 
would each one of us become? 

“ Not the picture of a man,” as has trenchantly been said, 
“but the representation of an automaton, that is what it 
cannot help becoming; a phantom dreaming what it cannot 
help but dream; an engine performing what it must per- 
form; an incarnate reverie; a weather-cock shifting help- 
lessly in the winds of sensibility; a wretched association- 
machine through which ideas pass, linked together by laws 
over which the machine has no control; anything in short, 
except that free and self-sustained centre of responsible 
activity which we call man.” 

Our will is, then, a genuine cause, a free, self-subsistent 
directive power. By its experiences we have direct insight 
into the nature of that wonderful unity, scientifically called 
force, which under the laws of philosophical analysis is 
found to constitute the motor power of the universe. And 
by virtue of the necessities of Nature, by the character of its 
higher effects, by the spontaneity and self-direction required 
in it, especially by virtue of our own inward experience, we 
know that the higher, truer name of that motor power is 
Divine Will. 


JAMES T. Brxpy. 
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SOME MEMORANDA OF MICHELANGELO. 


The fourth centenary of Michelangelo’s birth, celebrated 
last year in Florence, after the orations, odes, and all the 
festa were over, left one permanent memorial of very great 
value. This is the handsome volume of his letters, edited 
by the Cavaliere Milanesi, and published with authority of 
the Committee of the Centenary. Many of these have 
been long known, and used by his biographers. But most 
of them are taken newly from those Buonarroti archives, 
which, long kept sealed and secret, have been a standing 
pique to the curiosity of the scholars and lovers of the mas- 
ter. How often have we said, “ Wait till we get at those 
close-kept papers in the old house in Via Ghibbelina; then 
we shall know!” Now that the seal is taken off, the 
“find,” I judge, is a little disappointing. Yet there are nug- 
gets init. The long-desired documents do not throw so full 
a light on his life, as their jealous secrecy tantalized us into 
believing they would. While they remained unknown, then 
they were most a wonder. However, there is more than 
enough to leave their publication the most memorable thing 
about that festival in his honor, and to make those thankful, 
who, the more they know, are the more eager to find out 
further concerning him whom they learn to revere so well. 

Those archives contain many unedited letters received, 
beside those written by him. It is to be hoped these may 
yet be published. For the specimens, given in the new biog- 
raphies by Signor Gotti and Mr. Heath Wilson, make us cu- 
rious about the rest. None of them appear in this memorial 
volume. It contains only those written by him, with some 
remains of note-books of his, and contracts he entered into, 
together with receipts given or taken by him, in the course 
of his works upon the tomb of Julius, the front and the sac- 
risty of San Lorenzo, the fortifications of Florence, etc. 
The letters are written to his father, Lodovico; to his broth- 
ers, particularly to the one he loved best, Buonarroto; to 
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his nephew, Lionardo; and to many others, from Pope Clem- 
ent and the king of France, to his servant Pietro and his 
stone-masons at Carrara and Serravezza. I judge that among 
these, now brought out of their strict keeping, few are of 
equal importance to those long known, and which have given 
to Harford, Grimm, and the rest, their most precious mate- 
rial. Yet his new biographers have found excellent matter 
in them. The side lights they throw on well known events 
of his life and traits of his character, confirming the impres- 
sion or lending an interpretation a shade different, the new 
bearing they give to some of his actions, the fresh informa- 
tion they furnish as to his works and manner of working, 
and the closer understanding of the man which they present, 
give these new documents a high value. 

What bit of information, indeed, is uninteresting about so 
greata man, of whom knowledge at best is scant, compared 
with what we would like to know? I would like to know 
how Shakespeare laid out New Place, or the color he liked 
for his hose and doublet. Boccaccio’s scrappy information 
about Dante’s complexion, manner, voice, dress, are inter- 
esting out of all measure of their scantness. To be sure, 
more is learned of great men by their works than by all the 
stories about them. But this wish to know something more 
of their ways than the forgetfulness of time remembers and 
grudging record doles out, is to be credited’ to a feeling 
worthier than a mind to hunt anecdotes and track gossip. 
I have never been inclined to take that cynical advice, to 
beware of getting too close to my hero. I do not fear disil- 
lusions. His defect only makes his virtue’ stick fiery off 
indeed, and I am the more bound to him in affection and 
honor, seeing how superficial that is and merely by the way. 


“Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth, 
Suns of the world may stain, when heaven’s sun staineth.” 


His foibles are tricks put on him by an untoward tempera- 
ment, and his moods a waywardness caught from crooked 
circumstance. They but commend him to me in the human 
fellowship. Or if they trouble me an instant, the next, mo- 
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ment this effect is past. The impression passes, lost in the 
wonder of his genius, the rarity of his quality, and the 
charm of that intercourse in which his clear spirit clears 
mine to further knowledge or some finer love. 

The memoranda (Ricordi) of Michelangelo, unsealed now 
from their long secrecy, extend from 1505, when he was 
thirty years old, to 1563, within a year of his death. They 
are mostly of moneys paid and received, punctiliously set 
down, from hundreds of ducats sent by Julius on account of 
the Sistine frescoes, to penny payments for day’s works to 
stone-cutters, blacksmiths, carpenters, and the monthly 
wages of his house-servants. It is, in the main, homely de- 
tails, minute to tediousness. “In un quadernuccio, un gros- 
sone,” “a farthing for a little note-book.” “I note—for a 
horse and carriage eight days, for shoeing a mule, for a pair 
of half-boots, for a hat, for a sword-sheath and the belt to it, 
fifteen lire, this day, 30 October (1518), when I set out 
for Pietra Santa.” Cash accounts are not apt to be enter- 
taining, yet these have their interest. Here, for instance, we 
get the date of the beginning of the wretched business of 
his long labor at the quarries of Serravezza. And this punc- 
tilio to put down each “trivial, fond record” has something 
to tell of the ways of the man and what manner he was of. 
Many of them have to do with his great works, and every- 
thing is important which will throw ever so little light on 
the date of these, or any circumstance about them. Others 
give glimpses of his home-life, of his family relations, and 
his dealings with his friends, and many curious details of his 
house-keeping and customary ways. All helps to a proper 
estimate of him... One reads these dry particulars between 
the lines, and they cease to be dry because of the livelier 
reality they give of him who penned them. They bring, as 
we say, a “ realizing sense ” of him with them. ‘A farthing 
for a little note-book.” That little memorandum book has 
risen in value. astonishingly! It helps to unmyth the man. 
About such an one it is only too easy for legend to gather. 
Sentimental fictions come to pass for the facts and the char- 
acter to which their strained and fanciful additions can add 
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nothing either for astonishment or respect. These minute 
details are worth while if they help to realize what he was, 
against fancies and legendary notions about him. 

The first ‘ricordo,” probably of the year 1505, concerns 
the tomb of Julius. “Tragedy ” is the term long applied to 
his thwarted labors on this tomb. It turned out indeed a 
tragic business to a high spirit and mind compact of honor, 
like Michelangelo’s. “On account of the tomb I should 
have four hundred ducats now, and then a hundred ducats 
per month on the same account, according to our prior agree- 
ment.” Even from Julius, who liked him well for the con- 
sonancy of his independence and fire with his own, the 
money for his work came slowly and uncertainly. And 
after the Pope’s death, the controversy he had with his heirs 
was a long worry and bitterness to him. But if you come 
to speak of unworthy treatment of him and of his suffering 
by it, it is rather his whole business with the Fagade of San 
Lorenzo that is to be named tragedy. And page after page 
here of memoranda throws light upon it. Their small details 
represent well the pettiness of the work which Leo X., with 
all his largeness of taste and culture, was small-minded 
enough not to consider unworthy to put upon such a man. 
They mark the four dreary years when this Pope kept him 
developing quarries at Serravezza. It was not in him not to 
turn an experience, even time-wasting and heart-vexing like 
this, to the advantage of his art. It is likely enough that 
thirty years after, when he came to crown the work of his 
life and the city of Rome with the Dome of St. Peter’s, the 
study, invention, contrivance, worked out in this dull com- 
mission of a dullard Pope, stood him in stead. But it is to 
be borne in mind what these years were. They were the. 
years from 1516 to 1520, when he was in his prime of age 
and the fulness of his power, and when he should have been 
at other work than making roads, opening quarries, tending 
stone-masons, raising derricks, and serving marble specula- 
tors. He had just touched the highest point the inspiration 
of painting ever marked, in the Sistine ceiling. And it is 
at this critical point of such promise for art, that he has to 
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spend precious years at hauling, carting, and shipping stone. 
It is a good part of genius to overcome difficulties, and to 
rise up and work its works out of all hinderances that would 
tie it down. Without doubt, the master made these thwart- 
ing, wearisome years serve him as supreme artist, while they 
condemned him to be a day-laborer. Yet they were full of 
fret and chafing, for which the Pope is not to be held ex- 
cused, whose stupid will and selfish carelessness of the 
greatness he was thus misusing kept him at this mill-horse 
work. His patronage of art, come to look into it, does not 
bear out the praise heaped upon it. Roscoe’s estimate of his 
reign does not pass for the authority it did awhile ago. 
Julius’s is much better called Augustan for letters, and 
golden for art in Italy. Michelangelo’s connection with 
Leo has been well named his “greatest misfortune.” Of 
itself, this shabby treatment, proving the Pope’s dulness to 
prize fairly such a man, is much against the credit too easily 
given him of enlightened lover of art and patron of artists. 

“On the 1st December, 1516, I went from Carrara to 
Rome, to Pope Leo, on account of the front of San Lorenzo, 
and on the 6th January went back to Carrara: two men and 
two horses.” “ August 31, 1517, the said Pope Leo made me 
come to Florence to make a wooden model of said work. 
Here I got sick, with my man Pietro, and we came near 
dying.” This is one of not a few notes of frequent illness. 
He was far from robust, and had no conscience for himself 
while he was at his work, and easily falls sick. “But I 
made the model and sent it to Rome, and when Pope Leo 
saw it he wrote me to come thither. So I went, and there 
we were agreed as to said work, and I have undertaken the 
contract as appears in the deed.” “To-day, October 29, 
1518, I took one hundred and seven ducats of the thousand 
I have in hand from the Pope; that is to say, out of the 
stitched bag, and have given thirty to Topolino, stone-cutter 
of Settignano, and to Andrea, stone-cutter also of Settig- 
nano, to go to Pietra Santa and get out marbles for the front 
of San Lorenzo: as appears in the contract by Master Filip- 
po Cioni, to whom I have given two barili to draw up the 
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contract.” This Settignano is the village where he was put 
out to nurse to a stone-cutter’s wife. So he used to say he 
drew in stone-cutting with his first milk. It seems he kept 
the run of the place, getting many of his men there, 
“ Mem.—I went to Pietra Santa to lift the column which got 
broken, and staid there near two months and a half, with 
horse and man.” ‘ Mem.—When I set out sick from Pietra 
Santa, I left that morning three ducats with Berto da Fili- 
caja, to pay the muleteer and some day’s works of men who 
helped raise the broken column.” This accident is a sample 
of his vexations at this time. In a letter of April 20, 1519, 
to his man, he writes: ‘Pietro.— Things have gone very 
badly. On Saturday morning I set myself to lower a column 
with every care, and nothing was wanting; but when it was 
lowered about fifty braccia, a ring of the clamp broke, and 
the column fell into the mire in a hundred fragments. That 
ring Donato had had made by a gossip of his, Lazzaro, 
blacksmith ; and, had it been made well, it should have had 
hold enough to support four columns, and when looked at 
outside there seemed to be no doubt. But when it broke, 
we saw the great rascality. For inside was nothing solid, 
not so much thickness of iron as the back of a knife, so that 
I wonder it held so long. All of us there were in greatest 
risk of our lives, and an admirable stone was broken... . 
The iron is raw and bad, could not be worse; and this is 
what Donato does with that mate of his, sending to him at 
the forge, and has served me as you see. One néeds 
patience.” In the following entry his title of “sculptor.of 
Florence” looks but odd in such place. One might suspect 
a touch of irony thus to name his high profession. with the 
mean work he had put upon him. “ Mem.—April 4, 1519, I 
Michelagniolo, sculptor of Florence, have settled with 
Pierino di Girolamo del Bianco da Massa” —a big name for 
a wheelwright! —“to make a two-wheeled: cart. on. these 
conditions: To give him twelve lire apiece for the wheels 
finished in wood alone, with the understanding that I. give 
him the first and he shall put them on for me at that price. 
And for handsel I. have given said Messer, this day, two 
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ducats at Serravezza, priest Agostino present.” He does not 
like to be cheated. “*Mem.—September 12, 1519, I paid 
Michele Lelli and Luca Fancellotti, carters and partners, 
forty-five lire to take a lot of marbles, seven pieces, from 
Signa to my place in Via Mozza. And these carters told me 
they had carried said marbles, —two pieces by three pairs of 
oxen each, and the rest of the seven by two pairs. And I 
paid the money without seeing the pieces. Afterward, come 
to look at them, I find that of the seven there were three 
with only one pair of oxen each; and found myself cheated 
out of nine lire, because three lire is our price per pair. 
And that same day I gave those carters three lire for what 
they told me they spent for mending the cart.” I fear, that 
‘what they told me” may have been also a cheat. It con- 
veys perhaps his suspicion that the rascals lied to him. So 
it goes on, with such items of cart-mending, pulleys, and 
cable from Pisa, etc. Here comes illness again. “A few 
days before the above day (September 12) I went off to 
Carrara to see my man Pietro who was like to die; whom I 
had sent thither with money on account of the figures for the 
front of San Lorenzo. For the doctor’s going post and for 
medicine, and for taking him from Carrara and bringing 
him carried by men to Serravezza, what with ten ducats 
besides I left with him at Serravezza, I found myself out 
thirty ducats and a half.” 

At last it comes to an end. Under date of March 10, 
1520, one reads with a sigh of relie,, :;Now, Pope Leo, per- 
haps to have the aforesaid front of San Lorenzo done more 
speedily, agrees to let me go; and for the aforesaid moneys 
received by me account is made by what I have done thus 
far at Pietra Santa, and by the marbles there quarried and 
blocked out as appears to-day. And he calls himself content 
with me, and satisfied for all moneys I have received for said 
front of San Lorenzo, and for everything else I have done 
thus far. So he leaves me free and under no obligation to 
render further account to any one of what I have had to do 
with him or with others on his account.” Is there quiet sar- 
casm in that perhaps” — “forse per fare pit presto la facci- 
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ata di San Lorenzo?” For the Pope had no intention that 
way, and the fagade stares over the piazza to-day as bare and 
ugly as when the master took it in hand to make it “the 
mirror of architecture and sculpture to all Italy.” Thus, 
after being balked through four wasteful and worried years, 
he was glad to get quit-claim and be rid of it. He was sadly 
out of pocket, and more than sadly out of time and pains. 
It was a shabby business to the end. The Cardinal de’ 
Medici, Leo’s agent, speculated in the marble got out at 
Pietra Santa with the masons of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
without a word to Michelangelo. Thus it all ends fitting- 
ly with a knavish trick, completing his disgust with the whole 
thing. “The very great ignominy,” he complains, “of hav- 
ing employed me to do this work, and of taking it from me 
for what reason I do not know.” It was all of a piece, and 
such end well crowned such work. Considering the fidelity 
he put into a task so distasteful, one agrees heartily to what 
his latest biographer says: “There is no finer episode in 
the life of any artist, than Michelangelo’s devotion to his 
duties as engineer and architect in the quarries of Carrara 
and Serravezza.” But there remains a just judgment 
against those who put him to this ungrateful labor, and a 
fair summing up of the whole business in this word of his, 
“ignominy.” 

Now, he turns to his work on the tomb of Julius, and to 
sculpture his Christ Risen, for the Church of the Minerva 
in Rome. October 26, 1521, he notes how he gives to 
“Leonardo, the saddler, some gold ducats to take to Feder- 
igo, called Frizzi, Florentine sculptor in Rome, on account of 
a marble figure of a Christ which he finished in Rome, for 
Messer Metello Varj.” It seems he sent his servant and 
pupil, Pietro Urbano, to put some finishing touches on the 
statue. But he merely disfigured it. “I believe my boy 
would have shown more discretion,” writes Sebastian del 
Piombo, “ for it looks as if he tried to finish it with a knife 
with a blunted point,” and recommends Frizzi, “ who ap- 
pears to me a good’ man and will serve you with love.” He 
remedies Urbano’s mischief, and finishes the hair and beard 
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carefully, as one may see there to-day. Signor Gotti brings 
out Frizzi’s note to Michelangelo from the Buonarroti ar- 
chives, which gives a pleasant notion of the modest man. 
“I have understood from your letter and others of yours 
besides, that you would like to know how much you have to 
give me for the work of finishing the little that was to do to 
the statue. Know that there was so little to do, that it ap- 
pears tome a shame to ask any pay. Yet, not to seem a 
dull-head, I will tell you, though against my will: when 
you give me four ducats I shall be over-paid.” 

We come now to memoranda of those great works of his, 
the Medici tombs in the new sacristy of San Lorenzo. 
“January 12, 1524.—Bastiano, joiner, begins to make me 
the model for the tombs in San Lorenzo.” But as early as 
the spring of 1521 he was beginning to get out marble for 
them. The ficordi here range from this date only to the 
close of 1524. But we know he was at work at the statues 
during the siege of Florence, and in that bitter time in 1530, 
when Pilate and Herod newly came into accord, and Pope, 
and Emperor, with the bastard Medici, between them, mur- 
dered the liberty of the republic. And not till 1534 did he 
leave them as we see them now in their places in that sol- 
emn room: the deep sleep of Night, yet in sleep troubled 
lest some one should rouse her; the slow, reluctant, weary 
rising of the Dawn to a new day of trouble; the sad medi- 
tation of Twilight over the ill day that is done; the Day 
gazing over his shoulder with a blank look that may break 
into menace or protest; and, over these tremendous shapes, 
the handsome, indifferent, fainéant Duke Julian, in military 
dress, but with no patriot-soldier spirit in him, idly handling 
his staff of office, content to be elegant and to please him- 
self, an “ effigy,” indeed, of a leader; and the other — high- 
est work done yet in the Gothic sculpture of expression 
over against the Greek sculpture of ideal form, — Duke Lo- 
renzo, also helpless to lead, because the meditation he is 
plunged in is merely hopeless; a figure well called “ The 
Thought,” since, in every line of the gesture and at every 
point in the attitude, it tells a mind all drawn in upon itself, 

10 
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but the deeper sunk in such absorption the deeper lost in 
hopelessness. 

October 27, 1534, he notes payment of twenty-four ducats 
for a block of marble “I have had fetched from my place in 
Via Mozza to San Lorenzo, to serve me for one of the fig- 
ures to go on top of the chests of said tombs which I am 
making.” The memoranda here are mainly of payments 
made of day’s wages; for planks and staging; for carting 
sand -and loads of marble-chips from the Medici gardens, 
and for an iron pestle to pound them up and a brass sieve to 
sift them, “ to make lime to plaster the vault”; for a key to 
the door of the sacristy, and a pound of candles to give light 
there in dark weather; for a bell to call the workmen, and 
stools, and benches for them to work at. “ Mem.— February 
21, 1524, three grossoni to Piero, surgeon, for treating Bas- 
tiano, stone-cutter, who fell from the vault of the sacristy.” 
“To Francesco di San Gallo, a ducat anda half. And this is 
because he undertook to do by contract, for two ducats the 
braccio, a certain ornament to match a part already done. He 
has made a braccio, and because it is not finished so well nor 
answers like the other, I have no mind to give him any 
more, if he is not careful to do as he promised.” He is 
always impatient of slighted work and shiftlessness. He 
contracted with some stone-cutters of Carrara to get him 
out marble. But having received from Cardinal de’ Medici 
“a hundred ducats brought by Stefano, miniaturist, I went 
to Carrara, with a foot-boy called ‘poor John,’ and staid 
nine days; but gave no money to those Carrarese, because 
they had not done as they wrote to me.” He means men 
shall keep up somewhere near his own mark of fidelity. 

In 1528 the plague comes, and Buonarroto, the brother he 
loved best, sickens and dies. Follow dismal memoranda — 
“June 30, 1528, to Pietro Pagolo di Stefano del Riccio, 
apothecary, thirteen lire and one soldo on account of Buon- 
arroto’s sickness.” “To the doctors: two ducats and five 
grossoni to Messer Piero Rosati; and four ducats or so to 
Messer Baccio, chirurgeon in Via degli Alberigi; and a 
ducat to Messer Marcantonio, of San Gimignano.” Too 
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many doctors, perhaps! For we read, “July 6, fifty-one lire 
to the undertaker, which Antonio Mini took to Ser Antonio 
the notary, and they together paid said money to the frati 
and the priests, for candles and grave-diggers.” 

His fashion with his family was always more than dutiful. 
They were a troublesome set on the whole, from the unrea- 
sonable old father, Lodovico, to the ne’er-do-weel brother, 
Giovansimone. He had little comfort of them, except in 
his own chivalrous devotion. Nothing strikes one more in 
Michelangelo than his boundless capacity of loving. I think 
of some deep, pure spring I come across in the woods, 
which pours and pours its clear, wholesome stream without 
stint, no matter how weeds tangle about it, and falling 
leaves and draff would choke it, and brutes roil it and pash 
its margin into mire. Yet his last biographer, Mr. Wilson, 
rings the changes to weariness on his irascibility and rude- 
ness. Well, so was his master, Dante, irascible and rude, not 
complacent with knaves, and biting to fools. But scholar, 
like master, might have said :— 


> +“ To mi son un che, quando 
Amor mi spira, noto.” 


*‘T am one who, when love inspires me, take heed.” To his 
own his affection and duty are tireless. His treatment of 
them is all that is self-denying, helpful, and tender. He is 
the visible providence to his family. So, Buonarroto being 
dead, widow and fatherless pass to his charge and care. 
There is something touching in the minuteness of his pro- 
viding. “Seven ducats spent, on several occasions at Set- 
tignano, for expenses of Buonarroto’s wife and children and 
the servants, while they are in quarantine. A ducat for the 
children’s shoes, aprons, and caps. Four ducats for a gown 
for the wife of Buonarroto to exchange for her infected 
clothes ; bought of Mona Lessandra, wife of Bernardo Mini.” 

The children are a boy, Lionardo, and a girl, Francesca. 
She is put at once into a convent at Boldrone till she shall 
get married. Here is her outfit: “Paid for Buonarroto’s 
little daughter eight soldi for a braccio of cotton ; six for three 
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quarters of linen to line a little petticoat; five for thread ; 
twenty-five for making; and four for a ribbon.” “A pair 
of slippers and a pair of shoes twenty-six soldi; a yard of 
cloth for an apron, eighteen soldi; three yards of black silk 
ribbon, eight soldi.” He engages to pay to the convent six 
ducats a quarter, and to provide “two pairs of sheets, three 
breadths wide; two table-cloths, six braccia each; eight 
towels ; and four kitchen cloths. The money I give of my 
own; and said sheets and towels and cloths I took out of 
Buonarroto’s house-stuff. The cloth for the dress I had 
made for Buonarroto’s little girl, I gave out of my gown — 
lucco —the one almost new, and faced with lamb’s wool, 
which I had ripped to make over.” Here comes in his 
Florentine frugality. Your true Florentine was close as 
any puritan. Many of these ricordi smack of cheese-paring 
economies, and penny-wise prudence. But that was the way 
of that city. The Florentine scrimped at home, lived 
small and dressed plain, that he might be lavish and 
splendid elsewhere. It was because of his private savings 
that he could, for the public good, magnificently order 
the architect of his cathedral “to raise the loftiest, most 
sumptuous, and most magnificent pile that human invention 
could devise, or human labor execute.” Michelangelo 
might have his “almost new ducco faced with lamb’s wool” 
made over into a gown for little Cecca. That was his 
Florentine saving. But when he was made architect of St. 
Peter’s he had it put in the deed that he should have no 
salary, and so, for seventeen years, worked solely “for the 
honor of God and his great Apostle.’ And when the Pla- 
tonic Academy addressed Leo, but with no response from that 
cold-hearted epicurean and dilettante, respecting the transfer 
of Dante’s ashes from Ravenna to Florence, he offers at his 
own charge to “erect a monument worthy of the divine poet 
in some honorable place in the city.” His gifts to his father, 
to his greedy brothers, to his servant Urbino, to Lionardo, 


to girls lacking marriage portions, and to other poor folk, 
were continual and large. 
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‘“*Mem. — April 12, 1533, being in Florence, I went to see 
my niece at Boldrone, and carried her twenty yards of cloth 
for smocks, which cost me twenty soldi the yard. And on 
the same day I gave the abbess three gold crowns on account 
of what I give the convent for Cecca’s keep.” In due time 
the girl gets married. The Buonarroti archives give up a 
letter of her husband’s, written in January, 1546. He was 
one Michele Guicciardini, and is writing to that scamp 
Giovansimone. “Since I wrote you, I had news from 
Niccol6 Buondelmonte that Michelangelo was dead, and 
Lionardo had not arrived in time, he being already dead. I 
leave it to you to think what has been the effect on Fran- 
cesca.” But that same evening comes “information from 
Rome that the medical man had freed him of his illness. 
God grant it be so.” This Lionardo is the nephew whom 
he cared for life-long, very much as Beethoven cared for his 
graceless nephew Karl, but with much more comfort to him- 
self and duty from the young man. He is the pet-name 
Nardo of the following ricordi: ‘“ November, 1528, eight 
lire for four braccia of black San-matteo cloth to make a 
robe —zimarra —for Nardo, which Antonio bought for 
thirty soldi outside Santa Croce gate.” ‘A grossone to Nardo 
to give the school-master for the fire. Fora Donadello for 
Nardo six soldi and one farthing.” This was the Latin 
Primer used by Florentine younkers then, made for them by 
one Donato. “For a black shag cap for Nardo, eighteen 
soldi. To Mona Ginevra three gold ducats for eighteen days 
she staid in Buonarroto’s house airing out the clothes and 
household gear.” 

His own household gear shows a ménage of the right 
Florentine frugal pattern. When in 1529, in that stormy, 
despairing time, he loses his head and runs to Venice for a 
while, his friend Granacci takes inventory of his housekeeper 
of things she has hid away. In one place and another she 
has stowed sundry measures of wheat, salt, barley, and oats, 
and casks of wine. Then, “seven forks, and two spoons of 
silver; and’ the tins, eleven cups, eleven small ones, and 
seven plates. In a bag, several linen cloths hemmed. A 
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counterpane, feather bed and bolster, a flock mattress, and 
wearing and house linen.” In his own handwriting appears 
this “ Mem.— January 6, 1530, I, Michelagniolo Buonarroti, 
found in the house when I got back from Venice, about five 
bundles of straw; I bought three more; I kept three horses 
near a month; now I have only one.” 

For his house-service there are many pages of memoranda. 
Here is one at which may not one reach out to him, as the 
orators say, “across the centuries” a hand of sympathy? 
“June 4, 1527, have given Madame Clara nine grossoni on 
account of her pay; and she has gone off — good riddance to 
her—and left me this day without servant, not letting me 
know beforehand.” “Be it known and manifest to every 
person reading this present writing, that Mona Caterina di 
Giuliano, Florentine, agrees to stay with Messer Michel- 
angelo Buonarroto, Florentine, at ten carlini the month, and 
to do the spinning; and Messer Michelangelo engages to 
keep a little girl of hers.” October 25, to-day I have given 
Urbino a crown to give to Caterina for her month’s pay for 
August just past; and up to said month she is paid. Then 
in September and October she was sick, so that her pay does 
not go on, especially as I had to keep a woman to take care 
of her. So, what with her and the doctor and medicine, it 
cost me about nine gold crowns.” « September 25, 1551, 
three giuli to the confessor.” That is hardly a france. I 
fear the padre did not get fat on such fees. January, 1554, in 
Rome, he takes into his service Vincenzia, daughter of a meat 
man of Macello de’ Corvi,” on this condition: that at the 
end of four years, “if she carries herself well in body and 
mind,” he binds himself to give her for dower fifty gold 
crowns. But on the 20th September, 1555, “came Jacopo, 
Vincenzia’s brother, to the house, and, by bullying Urbino, 
who was sick abed, took her out of my house and carried 
Doteors amt A nd to-day, October 1, 1556, finding myself in 
Spoleto, I have given ten giuli apiece to the two Antonios, 
my servants, on account of salary; and though one of them 
has not put it down here, he has always had his pay, as 
appears written on my chamber-wall.” “This last day of 
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October, I have given twenty gold crowns to Pietro Antonio, 
Lombard; for five weeks he has kept my house in Rome 
while I was in Spoleto.” He must have enjoyed the quiet 
of the mountain forests and the hermitage there. For, the 
last of December, he is writing to Vasari that he has come 
back to Rome, “hardly half myself; for truly, there is no 
peace to be found except in the woods.” 

So the memoranda draw to their end. “To-day, April 17, 
1561, I have received from the Pope two hundred gold 
crowns, and this he gives me out of his benignity and cour- 
tesy.” This is Pius IV., his very good friend. He notes a 
few payments of his fifty crowns per month, till the summer 
of 1563, when his ricordi abruptly close. 

This is within a few months of his death, February 23, 
1564. Old age had long pressed heavily,—seva senectus. 
Already in 1557 he complains: ‘‘ Memory and brain have 
_ gone to await me elsewhere.” At eighty-nine years he was 
not displeased to go where, as he says in his letter to Francis 
I., “there is no growing old any more,’—‘“ Dove piu non 
sinvecha.” 


L. G. WARE. 


x 
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THE PASTORAL CARE. 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF INSTRUCTION AT MEADVILLE. 


One of the brightest ministers among us has said, “ We 
want no lectures upon the pastoral care; they are an imper- 
tinence.” There are books upon the subject, and methods 
of treating it, that have almost made me think so sometimes. 
Sciences, languages, schools of literature, histories, interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, must be taught. There must be 
books and lectures to aid the student. Things unknown 
must be sought out. But the pastoral care all lies in open 
daylight. It is the friendly help a man may give his neigh- 
bors, touching their spiritual wants and needs, in prosperity 
and adversity, joy and sorrow ; and it may be thought that a 
man of good common sense, with Christ in his heart, loving 
God and his neighbor, can hardly go wrong. 

The pastor to be successful, must be a warm-hearted, 
whole-souled, religious man. He must have force of will, 
that he may be strength to the weak; he must be well poised 
in his life, that he may be a balance-wheel in his parish; he 
must have resources, depth and breadth of capacity and 
attainment, above the average about him. He needs to be a 
man of worth, significance and power. 

There is an idea with some that there is no sphere for 
power in the pastoral duty; that the pulpit requires strength 
and genius, but that the pastoral work may be done by any 
active, sympathetic, good-natured man of pleasant manners. 
And such an one may render valuable service in many ways; 
but the greatest pastoral efficiency requires the highest quali- 
ties of character. An ordinary man may be a good preacher, 
may have learning and fluency, and interest great assemblies ; 
but the ordinary man cannot go into an afflicted family, and 
stand face to face with the soul in its anguish without show- 
ing his weakness. The ordinary man cannot stand up in his 
parish in a great moral emergency and be the lode-star of 
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principle, and the preponderating will for right. The ordi- 
nary man cannot go to the individuals of his parish needing 
conversion and quickening, and put the power of his own 
spirit into their souls. 

Said a leading man in one of our New England parishes, 
to me, when he was afraid his minister would remove to an- 
other parish, “I know not what I should do; I have had 
doubts and distrust of religion and of ministers ; but this man 
I can trust. I knowhim. He is genuine; his words and life 
are one; he can lead me along. Others could preach as well, 
better than he; but he has come close to me and I know he 
is trustworthy.” An ordinary, poorly furnished, unbalanced 
minister could not have made that man feel as he did. 

It is indeed no small thing to preach to such men as John 
Adams, with his grand rationality, or to Thomas Jefferson 
with his fine mind warped with Calvinistic dogmas; but 
many might do very well preaching to such men, who would 
utterly fail to meet them as pastors in trying hours. The 
pastor can do without genius, or extraordinary compass of 
power; but he must have sense and judgment; he must be 
profoundly religious, and able to meet his people on the 
higher planes of their experience. The farmer, the 
mechanic, the lawyer, the physician, will be more readily 
drawn to a minister who is not ignorant of things in their 
spheres. But especially the pastor needs to have a genuine 
manliness. He is to come close to people, meet them 
face to face, eye to eye; canting insincerity, or weak senti- 
mentalism will not do; he must have earnest thought, and 
his heart full of sympathy from the head springs, — love to 
God, and love to man. No matter how much genius, learn- 
ing, science ; the more the better ; but sense, judgment , Chris- 
tian manliness there must be, and profound, vivid religious 
conviction and feeling. 

What need of lecturing, indeed, I am sometimes ready to 
say, on pastoral work? Put areally earnest man into a parish, 
a man with Christ in his heart, and he would go to work and 
do the right things, and do them in the right way. The 


waters of the mountain-spring need no lectures, when to 
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flow nor which way; they must flow, and will make chan- 
nels; and verdure and beauty will tell of their onward 
course from the mountain’ to the sea. So the pastor brim- 
ming full of consecrated purpose, will live and move, and 
bless his parish every day. But we want the mountain- 
springs. Influence, like water, cannot rise higher than its 
head. We are slow to accept this. Only think of the ways 
devised to make streams of influence run up hill! What bur- 
dens of pretension, falsehood, hypocrisy! What laying hold 
of degrees, letters of recommendation, official names, gar- 
ments, insignia! But nothing will do. A weak, insignifi- 
cant man cannot be a mountain-spring, do what you will for 
him ; you may lecture him until you and he are gray; you 
may ordain him, give prefix and suffix to his name; 
you may put a mitre on his head, and crosier in his hand, and 
cover him with holy garments, and yet you cannot make his 
influence rise and stay one inch above his head. In our 
Protestant and liberal churches this is especially true. 
Counterfeits are soon detected. Shams cannot stand a 
-month. The demand for genuineness is imperative. The 
fear of being imposed upon among us is morbid; and some 
conscientious men, whom we might suppose to be among the 
best of the Saviour’s followers, will not say they are Chris- 
tians, or that in any common way they believe in God. 

We want ministers to be mountain-springs especially in 
their pastoral labors. Reservoirs and cisterns will not do so 
well. A sermon written out of a reservoir, however well 
filled, is not promising ; but reservoir sermons do better than 
reservoir pastoralinfluence. The pastor needs to be astrong, 
full, quickening man, so charged with electric vitality that 
virtue goes out of him on touching but the hem of his gar- 
ments. 

A clear-headed, discerning man once told me, that the only 
time he ever met Dr. Channing, and heard him speak, was 
in the house of one of the Dr.’s parishioners, just after a 
member of the family had ceased to breathe, and said he, “I 
saw how great he was; and not from what he said so much 
as from what he did not say; no commonplace words, not 
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much about the scene of the departure; but a few grand 
_ expressions, with the coloring and emphasis of his rich soul, 
carried them all into the depths of immortality. He seemed 
at home there.” 

To do the pastor’s work effectually, ministers must have 
this superior tone and quality. They must carry about a 
heavenly presence ;_ living simply, in great truths and prin- 
ciples, and in great love. If they only have this life in 
them it will have power and quicken all around. Think cf 
Christ moving about Nazareth, Galilee, Judea. What 
pastoral labors; and how their influence was felt! His words 
in the temple were grand and inspiring. There, as a 
preacher, he rose to the great occasion. “If any man thirst 
let him come unto me and drink.” Then, think of Jesus in 
the home of Bethany ; it is a pastoral visit. Behold the Mas- 
ter! His superior influence was like water from a mountain- 
spring ; and the thoughtful Mary sat at his,feet and heard 
his words. 

Or again, think of Jesus; in the house of Simon, where 
the woman anointed his feet, and that sharp colloquy took 
place between Simon and Jesus; or again, when the Jews 
came to him about taxes to Cesar, and with other perplex- 
ing questions, — all this was in the sphere of pastoral work. 
Every pastor must expect to meet inquisitive, critical, doubt- 
ing minds; and keen discernment, positive conviction, large 
resources, will be indispensable. Jesus, as he went about 
doing good, with sharp sense disposing of obstacles thrown 
in his way, and with such admirable wisdom answering 
difficult questions, overcoming evil with good, and drawing 
the unprejudiced common people to his side, towers in great- 
ness quite as much as when uttering the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

I always shrink uneasily as I begin to talk to young men 
about the ways and means of pastoral work. If the spring 
of sympathy and power be not in them, it will do little good 
to'talk about ways and means. Alas for the busy minister 
of myriad methods, with no soul to put in them! And if 
the minister has the power in him, who can doubt that 
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will work out? And again, I always have some fear of 
obstructing free activities in others, by my ways and means. 
We are unlike in our aptitudes, and in a large sense every 
one works best in his own methods. I would not give my 
ways and means; certainly not to impose them as a law. I 
would hope that all have in them the head springs that 
must flow and will find ways. But to fix attention upon the 
subject of pastoral influence, to think of it in its various 
lights, can hardly fail to do good. In this the teacher’s office 
is to perfect the conditions of self-teaching. 

I must insist that the importance of pastoral work and 
the power it requires is underrated. The pulpit is conspicu- 
ous and exacting, and takes the best time and strength. It 
should be so. The pulpit must be filled with power, or it 
will not have hearers. The pulpit is the minister’s throne, 
and yet some of the most successful ministers have done as 
much out of the pulpit as in it. Like Dr. Tuckerman, they 
have originated great spiritual forces in the homes of their 
parishes, and in society all about them. They are stronger 
as men and workers than as preachers. It is certain that no 
man can preach grandly until as a pastor he can carry his 
parish into the pulpit. In the homes and hearts of the par- 
ish he gets inspiration. The earnest. pastor writes his 
sermons with his people before him; and when he goes to 
the pulpit the heart of the congregation touches his. Deep 
calleth unto deep. Theological lectures, philosophical dis- 
quisitions may be written by a minister who has not learned 
the roads and by-paths of his parish; but sermons out of the 
heart and soul, and reaching heart and soul, grow out of 
love, sympathy, and anxious solicitude for parishioners. 
Said a wise minister, “ What shall I do for sermons to preach 
abroad? Mine are full of my own parish.” No minister 
can preach as well as he might without the pastoral care. 

What is the pastoral care of a parish? It is all that vari- 
ous service, which gives unity, organic life, and spiritual inter- 
est to all the members. The parish, comprising all ages, con- 
ditions, and varieties of human nature, needs to be a unit and 
have a hearty esprit de corps. And this unity must be an 
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organized whole. There is a unity in a mass of earth, in a 
flock of sheep, or herd of cattle. A parish must be a fuller, 
richer unity of free natures, each held in place, and all 
moved in harmonious activities by love to God and man, — 
a Christian commonwealth. The pastor must be everywhere 
in the parish, his eye on all the parts, making it sure that 
all are touched by the religious attractions, and keep step to 
the grand life-march of progress and duty. The pastor needs 
a quick eye, a cunning hand, a sound discretion. 

And now a thought about ways and means. No one need 
go over the sea to Germany, nor to the depths of speculation 
at his wit’s ends, to be told just how the pastor should work, 
or what he should do. Of course he must ‘get acquainted 
with his parish, with families and individuals. They all are 
his family. The Catholic Church calls all her ministers, 
even the youngest, father. Protestantism has no name so 
significant as this. ‘The timid young minister would soon be 
able to bear it; and it might make him venerable as gray 
hair. 

It might be a good plan for a minister to keep a parish 
record, if he had a place where no eye but his would ever 
see it, in which every family and person should be journal- 
ized. Such a record might secure careful observation of 
character, and thorough knowledge of persons; and there 
would be leaves of such a record full of interest. Some 
pastors have too much book-keeping.. They make a record 
of every parochial visit; go round their parish once or twice 
a year as regularly as the minute hand goes round the dial 
of a watch, and about as mechanically. The pastor must 
have methods, but he must be master of them, not they 
masters of him. He must avoid favoritism; his heart must 
- be too large and sympathetic for fastidious, dainty friend- 
ships. Christ sat at meat with publicans and sinners; so 
said the Jews. His charity took all humanity into its arms. 
Alas for the minister who is so dapper in his tastes and blind 
with his prejudices as not to see a good heart, if under a 
coarse dress, or behind awkward manners ! 

With thorough acquaintance with his people, the minister 
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will see cases that need treatment. Here is a young man 
playing with temptation, — putting a serpent into his bosom. 
There is a business man digging his grave,— about to bury 
himself in worldliness. There isa woman so cumbered with 
much serving, so overwhelmed with factitious wants, that 
her soul’s life is worried out. Such cases all about him the 
pastor sees; and he should take them one after another into 
special treatment; always having one or more, and following 
up his efforts persistently, as long as there is hope. 

Here is a leaf from a pastor’s record, whose quickening 
spirit, and successful work was a guiding light to me: “In 
the year 1838, a young physician moved into my _ par- 
ish. He came from a neighboring town, where he had been 
in practice afew years. I had often heard of him, —a young 
man of fine ability, good manners, and considerable culture, 
very sure to be eminent in his profession. But he was scep- 
tical. With much pride of opinion he loved to talk about 
Christianity, bring objections to it, and hold arguments with 
those who would stand up its advocates. I felt concerned 
for my parish. I saw that such a man might do great injury 
to the young people, and through them to a whole genera- 
tion. His winning address, quick wit, and withering sar- 
casm, made him dangerous, —a wolf in my fold. But IT 
would not meet him as a wolf, but as an interesting, gifted 
young man, whose early influences had hurt his vision, — 
warped his sense and judgment. I sought his acquaintance ; 
made my way to his heart ; won his respect and confidence.: 
I took time'to meet him as often as I could find opportunity.: 
I avoided controversy about religion, lest. he should. brace 
and fortify himself against me. I hoped he might come to me 
and voluntarily open his heart. Months passed... At length 
one Monday morning, going by his office I saw him sitting 
alone, and called upon him. He looked up out of his 
thoughtful mood, and said, ‘You are the very man I want 
to see. Yesterday you gave us the best argument for the 
reality of religion that Iever met. Sit down here, and tell 
me just how these things bear upon your soul.’ [ did not: 
know what he meant, and gaid, ‘Why, I made no argument 
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yesterday.’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘you did. In the close of your 
morning sermon, in your appeal to us to live more religiously, 
you looked as if you should die if we did not. That look 
touched me as no argument ever did. That look was an 
argument. Now tell me all about your foundations and 
experience. The door into his soul was open to me. I 
entered in, and led him to points of view that were new to 
him. I helped’him to see religion, Jesus, God, immortality, 
and duty in new lights. He became interested; his scep- 
ticism gave way, and grand, vital beliefs strengthened his 
soul. He became a member of our Christian communion, 
and a helper to his pastor in all good works.” 

The pastor goes to the sick and the dying to tell them of 
the soul that can live in its immortality, despite the body’s 
ills and dissolution. He goes with words of Jesus, with 
hymn and psalm; and he must go with his soul in his eyes, 
and his heart on his lips, and each hand a good Samaritan. 

A father and son were ministers in distant parishes. The 
son made a record of best thoughts that he might have them 
to help him in last moments, when too weak to think and 
get above the body’s anguish. At length the son was sum- 
moned: to his father’s death-bed. He found the old man 
sinking away. The father grasped his son’s hand and said: 
“Oh give me a great thought to sustain me in this agony!” 
and the son read to him from the little book he had written, 
Best Thoughts for Last Moments. The pastor should go to 
the sick, the weary, the sinking ones, with great thoughts, 
every one a shining ‘angel to help and cheer. That beseech- 
ing cry, “Give a great thought to sustain me,” indicates a 
want in hours of sickness and decline which a pastor must 
strive to meet. He must try to lift up the sinking soul fet- 
tered and weighed down by the sick body. He must go 
with the dying down to the dark valley, helping them to see 
lights all along and up beyond; so that it may be no longer 
the dark valley of the shadow of death. 

The pastor should be aman, among men. He should have 
a pilot’s eye upon the ocean of life, and be enough acquainted 
with business, politics, statesmanship to know where truth 
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and right lie, and be ready to speak for them, or if need be, 
with much loss to give himself to them. But the pastor 
may meddle unwisely, and stir up strife and bitterness. 
Alas for those who love to live in a storm, or who go about 
seeking a martyr’s crown! Yet on the other hand what 
temptations in troubled times to dodge, and hide, and lie, 
and try to keep peace by giving up truth and right to be 
crucified! Our Scylla and Charybdis are very close together 
—almost touch. May God help us to find the way between 
them ! 

The pastor has other opportunities less perilous; he can 
enlighten ignorance and prevent and alleviate poverty; he 
can touch the minds and hearts of the young, and open ways 
and means to the weak and unworldly. The schools need 
him, and the teachers will welcome his sympathy and aid. 
Officially he may have work of examination and supervision, 
very delicate and arduous, at the vitals of public life, requir- 
ing large intelligence and high principle. No ordinary per- 
son can be the best school committee man. And if the minister 
be not officially connected with schools, as a citizen he should 
seek them; never to touch a sectarian spring, but to awaken 
life in teachers and scholars, to break the routine, to open 
windows and let in light; by short, pithy addresses to give 
glimpses of the stores of knowledge; or better still, to 
enliven the school hours with flashes of imagination,’ or 
words of fine sentiment and spirituality. By such visiting 
of schools, cordially helping the teachers, who long for just 
such aid and sympathy, the minister can get into the hearts 
of the young, and have a wide, beneficent reign, though 
denominationally his sphere is limited. I know a minister 
ina Western city, who preaches to a’ small congregation ; 
but thousands of children have seen and heard him in 
their schools, and know and love him, and go his influence 
goes out to the ends of the world. 

Again the pastor must grapple this difficult subject of 
poverty and its consequences; he must seek those who have 
failed in life’s competitions, or who never have been able 
even to try to compete, and have shrunk back into shadowed 
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loneliness. . Such ones are everywhere, though most in cities 
and larger villages, and generally they have no close relations 
with any church, perhaps never had; or they haye fallen 
out of company and sympathy; all such ones every minis- 
ter should consider as of his parish; and if possible win the: 
children to his Sunday-school, and so get the parents there 
and to church. Sympathy can do it, and will prompt to 
finding ways and means. Sympathy can take out the sting 
of poverty, and do more to cure the dreadful plague of pau- 
perism than any millions of wealth. Here is a most inter- 
esting field for pastoral labor. Neglected poverty, chronic 
pauperism, sin in all its descending grades, demand the 
pastor’s help. By the pulpit the evils cannot be reached; the 
pastor must go to them ; he will need all the economies, and 
shrewd common sense, and a tender heart. Jesus shows the 
way. The pastor has only to keep close to him. 

Passing over much that I would not take time to speak of, 
— which perhaps is too plain to every one’s common sense 
to need to be spoken of, all about a pastor’s ways, and means, 
and plans to do good, visits, circulating quickening books, 
Bible-classes, — it is to be remembered that the pastor’s pecul- 
iar sphere is the homes of his parish. His own home should 
be a model. A bad home in the parsonage close by the 
church will spoil the effect of never so good sermons. The 
parsonage should give the key-note in simplicity, refinement 
of taste and manners, a loving harmony, religious spirit, and 
a wise Christian helpfulness. Happy the parish that has a 
home in the parsonage where heaven and earth meet in 
unison ! 

Finally, in a word, let me set up the ideal pastoral influ- 
ence. I see it symbolized in this picture so often seen in 
our houses, of Dante and Beatrice. In her translation by 
death to spiritual life she became to the poetic eye of his 
mind the beau ideal of a divine holiness; and while she, 


looking to the Father, rose nearer, nearer to His excellence, 
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he, looking up to her, rose nearer, nearer, — both ascending 
towards the highest. 


‘“‘ Her eyes fast fixed on the eternal wheels, 
Beatrice stood unmoved; and I with ken 
Fixed upon her 
Words may not tell of that transhuman change; 
And therefore let example serve, though weak, 

For those, whom Grace has better things in store.” 


Happy that parish which is drawn by loving sympathy to 
their pastor, while he is constantly ascending into all the 
sweet and mighty sanctities of earth and heaven, —alluring 
to brighter worlds, and leading the way ! 


G. W. HosMErR. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE ELECTION. 


At this present time the result of the Presidential election is 
still unknown. The vote of a few obscure precincts in a single 
Southern State is to determine who is to be the next President of 
the United States, and which of the two great national parties is 
to be in power for the next four years. It is a momentous ques- 
tion, and it is to be decided by the action that is taken in regard 
to a few negro votes. Yet when the decision is once made by 
those whose legal duty it is to make it, we believe that the great 
body of our people will quietly acquiesce in it. It is unfortunate 
that the votes on which the issue depends have been cast in places 
around which suspicions of fraud have been gathering for a series 
of years. It is too much to expect that any decision likely to be 
arrived at will dissipate all these suspicions. Our hope is that 
the returning boards will court the fullest scrutiny, and after a 
careful investigation, in every doubtful case, will act strictly 
according to the law and the evidence, and without any regard to 
its effect on the final summing up, so that their action in each 
case may bear the light of a severely impartial judicial inquiry. 
It will not do for the men on whom. so heavy a responsibility 
rests in the face of the whole nation to allow themselves to be 
acted upon by partisan motives, and we believe that they will 
make their returns in accordance with the law and the best evi- 
dence that they can get. 

What the decision may be, or ought to be, is a matter which 
lies entirely beyond our knowledge and our powers of conjecture. 
When, on the day after the election, it was supposed that Mr. 
Tilden was chosen, we accepted what seemed to be the verdict of. 
the people submissively and hopefully, and we shall continue in 
that same frame of mind if that verdict should be confirmed by 
the final returns. But if those whose duty it is to count the 
votes make returns which change the apparent verdict and place 
Mr. Hayes at the head of our government, we trust that all loyal 
citizens will acquiesce in the result. There will, of course, be 
dishonest partisans who will cry out against such a decision as 
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having been brought about by fraud. But these outcries, unless 
supported by decisive evidence, can have no weight with the 
great body of right-minded men, who belong to both political 
parties. They want no man to be President who has not been 
honestly, or at least legally, chosen. And whichever of the candi- 
dates may, with due formality of law, be declared elected, he will 
be accepted by them as our next President, whatever may be the 
clamors raised by disappointed politicians. 

The great body of our people are loyal to the laws and consti- 
tution of their country. An election so close as this has been, and 
which must necessarily be decided on evidence so imperfect and 
open to suspicion, puts their loyalty to the severest test. But we 
believe that they are equal to the strain that may be put upon 
them. Indeed we have looked with satisfaction and almost with 
admiration on the attitude of our people during the last three 
weeks. Suspense under such circumstances and for so long a 
time is a painful experience. But there are no outbursts of im- 
patience, and only the needful precautions by the government and 
people to secure legal returns from doubtful or suspected dis- 
tricts. Men whom the nation trusts have been sent forward to 
see that all is done honorably. And the great body of the people 
wait the result anxiously, but with a readiness to submit to the 


voice of the nation as it may be expressed through the legally 
constituted authorities, 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONGRESS. 


No more interesting or significant religious gathering has lately 
met than that which has just closed a four days’ session in Bos- 
ton. The Church Congress is in no sense an official representa- 
tive of the Episcopal body, as it is purely voluntary and delibera- 
tive in its functions, abstaining even from taking any vote upon 
the topics it discusses. It would be ill-natured, and no doubt un- 
true, to assert that the movement was organized in the interest of 
those who are dissatisfied with the polity and prevailing tenden- 
cies of the Church; but there can be no doubt that its platform, 
with its large freedom of Suggestion and discussion, is an excel- 
lent safety-valve for the eager zeal that chafes under the pressure 
of the appointed administration of doctrine and ritual 
ital balance and corrective of the y 


that exist and sometimes disturb t 
body. 


, and a cap- 
arious centrifugal tendencies 
he serenity and unity of the 
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It is more important to remark the truly catholic temper and 
earnest spirit of practical Christian work, which characterized the 
discussions of the Congress. There was bold and frank statement 
of widely-varying views, and even earnest and able defence of 
totally contradictory theories of ritual and doctrine; there were 
urgent calls to stand fast, and quite as urgent exhortations to 
move on; but there was little partisan heat manifested, and most 
entire tolerance and respect was accorded to the boldest and 
most extreme opinions uttered. It was evidently a source of sat- 
isfaction to most, sometimes even of spiritual complacency, to be- 
long to a Church broad enough to include such large divergences 
of thought and faith. Differences as wide as exist between the 
historical and the dogmatic holding of the articles, beween litur- 
gical fixity and liturgical growth, between the sacramental and 
the symbolical virtue of the ordinances, between the advisory 
and the mandatory authority of the rubric, between a ministry 
strong through the Holy Ghost to be helpers of the people’s faith, 
and a priesthood constituted by apostolical succession to be the 
official channels of the Divine Grace, — differences as wide and 
as fundamental as these were earnestly and temperately discussed ; 
and there was manifest a common desire that all these diversities 
of thought, with considerable diversity of administration corres- 
pondent to them, should have full recognition within the Church, 
and that its polity should describe the just catholic diagonal 
among these opposing forces, not in any timid or temporizing 
spirit, but in loyalty at once to the unity of the body and to the 
conscience of every part. This characterization of the polity of 
the Episcopal Church will seem in no sense invidious, we hope, 
since the only possible course of every instituted church that aims 
to be at all catholic must be in the diagonal of its variously tend- 
ing sections, as it rightly seeks to conserve all the special historic 
elements which have entered into and enriched its life. And we 
cannot fail to recognize, that to those who can accept the articles 
and use sincerely the liturgy of the Episcopal Church, there is a 
powerful motive to tolerance and comprehension in the sense 
of wide fellowship and grand historic communion, which the 
common name and creed and prayer express. And while we see 
that the difficulties in regard to methods and government are, 
and must be, immense in a body embracing such divergent and 
even antagonistic conceptions of Christianity and the Christian 
Church, it is good to have such evidence as this Congress has 
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given that the sense of a common faith and life (which is a 
larger part both of Christianity and the Church than is generally 
recognized), is strong enough to subordinate to itself so much of 
various opinion and preference, and unite those so intellectually 
at variance in a common witness for righteousness, and a common 
work for the coming of the kingdom of heaven. It is prophetic, 
let us hope, of that larger comprehension and catholicity in which 
not even any constructive holding of articles, nor imposed uni- 
formity of ritual, nor figment of a creed beyond Christian disci- 
pleship and purpose, shall be required to make visible the bond 
which must join in one fellowship at last all who follow the same . 
Master in the service of His truth and grace. 

We have alluded to the earnest practical spirit manifest in the 
discussions of the Congress. The interest of several of the ses- 
sions was directed to considering means and agencies for bring- 
ing the influence and ministrations of the Church to bear more 
directly and strongly upon the common life, and to adapt them 
more largely and successfully to the religious wants of different 
communities. The value of special services and revival agencies 
was earnestly considered, and due credit given to experiments 
that have been made, and movements that are now going on, both 
within and without the Episcopal body. One session was well 
devoted to the consideration of intemperance, and notwithstand- 
ing some statements of questionable correctness and value, many 
Wise and serious words were spoken on this much neglected sub- 
ject. The discussions on secular and religious education and on 
the political duties of religious men showed that, whatever may 
have been true hitherto, the Episcopal body is arousing itself 
to comprehend the problems of American society, and to feel 
the sacredness of the duties of citizenship and political life. 
At the meetings of the Free Church Association on succes- 
sive afternoons, the open church question had thorough consid- 
eration, and very interesting statements were given of the work- 
ing of different methods of supporting public worship with free 
sittings by voluntary contributions. We shall have to admit the 
advanced position of the Episcopal Church— exclusive and aris- 
tocratic, as it has been the habit to call it,—both in recognizing 
the essential unchristianity of the taxed pew-system as often 
carried on, which turns the house of common worship into 
a private club-room with stated admission fee, and also in 
broadly and successfully trying to make the church the common 
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home of all classes, and laying the burden of its support more 
justly upon the financial ability and religious interest of the wor- 
shippers. A large portion of the new churches opened —in some 
sections nearly all—are supported by the offertory; and while 
the same obstacles delay the adoption of this system in most of 
the older churches which also render it impossible at present in 
many of our own, the Episcopal body is seriously and persistently 
moving to rebuke and overthrow the unsocial and secular distinc- 
tions which wealth and fashion have been allowed to bring into 
the house of God, and to lessen the chasm that in the last genera- 
tion has grown so deep and broad between religious institutions 
and the common sympathies of men. The hearty good-will and 
God-speed of all Christian people will go with every such endeay- 
or, and the rejoicings are all the more hearty where, as in this 
case, the traditions of a Church have been supposed to favor a 
somewhat formal and exclusive administration of religion in the 
past. 

We think that no religious body could commend itself to pub- 
lic respect and confidence more fully than this Church Congress 
has done through the culture, the dignity, the genial temper, and 
the earnest religious spirit of its members. In mutual respect, 
large and quick intelligence, and power of personal presence, few 
public assemblies could equal it. We may say, too, that nothing 
could be happier than the excellent arrangements and strict re- 
gard to order and fairness under which its proceedings went on. 
We commend its method of short, compact papers, shorter prepared 
speeches, and quick-following extemporaneous addresses, even its 
somewhat inflexible apparatus of card and bell, to the favorable 
notice of our National Council and Executive Board. So far as ° 
we could see it served freedom and justice as admirably as it cer 
tainly conserved order and the interests of the assembly. 

We regard the late meeting of this Church Congress as indi- 
cating a healthful state of religious life, and an earnest purpose of 
Christian usefulness in the Episcopal Church. In common with 
other denominations it has felt the pressure of the religious prob- 
lems of the time, and is striving to adjust its methods to the 
altered conditions of religious activity at the present day. That 
it carries somewhat heavy armor from the past for some of this 
work, none feel more sensibly than some who bear it, and who 
yet are among the foremost and most determined to overcome all 
obstacles and do the work the age most needs. That such work- 
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ers have some compensations, in their appointed methods and 
grand historic consciousness, few will be hardy enough to deny. 
When at the meetings of the Congress we found ourselves rejoic- 
ing that we had not to waste time, in our Unitarian work, in 
proving to the more mechanical conscience of any that our de- 
partures from established usages were yet in accordance with 
their spirit, so far as they meet the conditions of the present need, 
we also reflected that this established order, which sometimes is 
found in the way of religious progress, yet gives to the Episcopal 
Church a facility in planting churches, and administering them, 
and ahold on popular respect, which it is the weakness of our 
more spontaneous methods to lack; and when we listened to con- 
troversies between some figment of Augustinian theology and 
some astounding pretension of sacramentarian magic, and found 
ourselves growing impatient in the respect accorded to such “ beg- 
garly elements,” we turned to the pleas of Dr. John Cotton Smith 
and others for liturgical growth, and to the masterly statements 
of Dr. Washburn on the relation of the Church to religious lib- 
erty, conceived in as broad and humane a spirit as that of Dean 
Stanley or Frederic Robertson. A Church is not likely to fall 
utterly behind the age which has theologians like these, nor to 
spend all its strength in formal trivialities while it listens to preach- 
ers like Phillips Brooks and raises to its episcopal bench men like 
the apostolic Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota. We were glad, too, 
the wise and earnest addresses of the genial and devoted Bishop 
of Central New York, that liberal Christian culture still bears 
goodly fruit when grafted on another historic stock. We trust 
to note in the beautiful paper of Dr. Osgood on Christian Art, and 
that the same Divine Spirit is working in it and in us to lift into 
fairer proportions all that is fresh and living in our branches of 
the Tree of Life, and from the same root of Christ’s truth and 
God’s grace to send up vital currents of refreshing and Divine 
power which shall issue in new luxuriance and abounding fruit- 
fulness in the garden of our God. 


THINGS AT HOME. 
AN AUTUMN CONFERENCE. 


The cold winds had been whistling around among our hills and 
valleys; the hoar-frost had already settled with its grasp of death 
upon the flowers; the leaves, so lately crimson and gold, were 
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beginning to fall; and the snow, one peaceful Sunday morning in 
October, was actually lying in quiet audacity all over the shrubs, 
the fruit trees with apples and pears still hanging, and the mellow 
russet elms, and yellow and red maples. It lay there smiling 
peacefully, like the countenance of a mild person, with a strong 
and selfish will, who has her own way, and nobody can quarrel 
with her. We were forced to admire the landscape, but felt all 
the time that we were not being treated well by that fair, white 
creature. But we had our compensation afterwards. There came 
a succession of days soft as summer. A little foggy and humid 
at times, like the climate of our motherland, England, but the sun 
at intervals would peep out, producing those marvellous effects 
which we have seen about London and Windsor, and which have 
been so mystically revealed on the canvas of Turner. 

One of these hazy October days blossomed out fully. It was 
the day of our Middlesex Conference at Winchester, a lovely 
rural spot, full of pleasant homes, where the grass was yet green, 
and the mellow leaves still clung to the trees. The sun shone all 
day, and the air was like summer. On entering the pretty church 
we found the autumn woods had gone before us. Beautiful 
boughs hung at the sides of the pulpit, and were suspended in 
solid masses of color from the chandeliers. A vivid motto in 
letters of evergreen met our eyes as we entered the church; it 
was this: “Let us take counsel together.” No words could have 
made us better feel the work which had called us together, than 
those in green. We had some opening words from a revered 
father in Israel, upon the wise and tender relation between God’s 
universal laws and the happiness of man. We sang some beauti- 
ful hymns. The church was full to the utmost, and the compact 
little company felt the magnetism of each other’s presence, and 
sang together with that warmth and unction which made us feel 
(however much we enjoy the music of a good choir) that the 
truest worship is to be found in the singing of the congregation. 
It is wonderful to see how liberally this gift of song is distributed 
by the bountiful Father like all his other gifts. It is true, that in 
some of our old churches we find the congregational singing 
tame. But that is because the congregation is tame. There is, 
perhaps, an absence of men to make up the male voices; an 
absence of young or vigorous people who have the strength to 
sing; or, above all, an absence of enthusiasm. But wherever we 
gather a church full of people of all ages or sexes, as at Saratoga, 
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or at the May meetings, or these Conferences, we see that the love 
of social and sacred song has not died out among us. We had 
then some more words upon the duties of the hour, and golden 
silences, which another speaker broke, not, as he said, because he 
did not love the silence at such an hour as that, but because some 
brethren might long for speech, which he gave us in reverent and 
devout mood. Then came the essay on “The Church in Relation 
to Charities.” Some of us had heard it before at Saratoga; but 
the confusion of a great gathering made us lose a good deal of it; 
others had read it; but. the spoken word is in some ways better 
than the printed word, and we were glad to hear it again from 
the lips of the writer in that pleasant church. 

In these days when so much is being said, and that justly, 
about the exclusive character of our Unitarian worship, it is well 
to look at the question a moment from the other side. In regard 
to the poor, and the kindly sympathy which ought to exist 
between them and the rich, we cannot hear too many such words 
as Dr. Ellis speaks. But when it comes to religious services, 
although we all have one and the same religion, it cannot be 
denied that there are different ways of presenting religious truth; 
hence the different churches among us. It is an external pomp 
and show, in a great measure, that draws the poor, together with 
the rich, to the Romish Church. Religious emotion is undoubt- 
edly fostered there, but it is generally done through the senses, 
and not through the calm convictions and aspirations of the soul. 
We should be glad if the Protestant body in this country had one 
or two great cathedrals like the English Church, where an impos- 
ing service might be held for the public at large. But we ques- 
tion whether any considerable number of our lowest American 
class, our own poor, if we choose to call them so, would be very 
much benefited by our methods of worship. They are too little 
educated to be reached by our appeals; they like the revival, the 
anxious-seats, and the camp-meeting of our Methodist brethren. 
We say it with all due respect to the Methodists. The human 
soul has got to be reached in different ways, according to its con- 
dition and receptive power. It may be said that we ought not to 
underrate human nature. That is true. But before we can ope- 
rate upon human nature, we must get hold of it. There are 
different ways of getting people’s attention. Angels mibyrdpeales 
but if men do not listen, where is the use? We grant that among 
our wholly uneducated American class there are many who have 
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fine natural qualities, and need only to be shown higher things to 
grasp at them. But we were speaking of mediocre people, men 
and women among the so-called poor, as you find them from day 
to day. We see nothing discouraging in the fact that they are 
drawn into religious meetings more to their own taste, nor humil- 
lating to ourselves that they are not interested in our methods of 
worship. There is another class, however, whom we want in our 
churches, and if they are not there it is our own fault. We mean 
sensible, thrifty, intelligent people with small means, who really 
prefer the Unitarian worship, but are discouraged in our cities 
and the suburban towns by the pew-system, the costliness, the 
extravagance of dress, and, above all, by the want of kindly and 
social fellowship among the members. This evil has not got into 
the country parishes much yet, but we fear it will encroach unless 
they are on their guard. We asked a cultivated and refined lady 
in one of our Boston societies the other day, if she knew of any 
lady who would like to aid us a little in denominational work for 
moderate compensation. Her answer was, that she did not; that 
such persons were much more readily found in country parishes 
than city ones. It was virtually saying that in her community 
she did not know any, what we may call for the sake of distinc- 
tion, middle-class people. Such people exist, and if they are not 
in the Unitarian churches, they are in some others. For our own 
part, we should feel our lives barren if we were obliged to asso- 
ciate always with people of wealth or the highest culture even. 
The fresh qualities of human nature are a tonic to the mind and 
heart. We think this is really the great evil that Dr. Ellis is ~ 
trying to remove in our churches, and we thank him for his 
efforts. We know it can be done if each one of us puts his hand. 
to the work, and thinks of his neighbor as well as himself in the 
house of God, and through all the week. 

We return to our Conference, which adjourned at one o’clock 
for refreshment, which was bountifully prepared by the ladies of 
the society. The discussion of the subject was then taken up in 
the afternoon. Many different views were expressed, but all 
agreed that we were not leading men, women, and children, as we 
ought, into the kingdom of heaven. There was some curiosity 
expressed, in regard to the character of the five hundred children 
brought into Dr. Ellis’ Sunday-school, in Boston, as to whether 
they belonged to the extreme poor, and if the contact could be 
healthy or agreeable for the other children of the society. We 
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need only look at our common schools, where we see how 

soon the poor mothers are stimulated to do all they can to make 

their children fresh and neat for the eye of the teacher. If our 

children can sit beside them in the public schools, why not in the - 
Sunday-school? We are inclined to think in this case that the 

question is partially answered by the fact that the lowest poor 

with us are foreign, and therefore would not be often found in a 

Protestant Sunday-school. 


Since writing the above, we have been favored with a note 
from Dr. Ellis on this subject, a portion of which we quote: — 


... The children are mostly of American, English, and German fami- 
lies, such children as you would find in a large country parish, and as our 
children meet in our public schools. Sometimes when they come they 
need a little renovating, but oftener they are quite presentable from the 
start. I think you would be much struck with the appearance of the 
girls as entirely satisfactory. Where the teachers find it necessary to aid 
the family in any way, I encourage them to do rather more than less, 
because I don’t want to gather a “ragged” school and keep it ragged, but 
prefer that the self-respect of the scholars should be maintained. It 
would not be right to place a child in rags Sunday after Sunday by one 
well-dressed and clean and comfortable. Of course this makes it neces- 
sary for us to guard against the “seekers for loaves and fishes.” I think 
there is no serious objection to our way of bringing what may be called 
insiders and outsiders together, except what arises from the number. 
We are very careful about possible contagion, and if we hear of any scar- 
let-fever and the like, warn the child off for a good long time; but 
although the chapel is very high and was thought roomy, some of the 
parents are, I think, a little anxious about the air. Possibly, one or two 
families may keep their children away. I meet a very few in the after- 
noon who perhaps would not come in the morning in any case, and if I 
had a large number of parish children I should be obliged, for want of 
room, to have two schools. Besides the chapel, my tower is full of them, 
and every Sunday I am obliged to decline some. I don’t think you 
would say, were you to look in upon the children of a Sunday morning, 
“These are mission children, or any special kind of children,” but only, 
“They are a nice, fresh-looking set of boys and girls and grown up 
women.” Our gift at Christmas to the girls is mostly cloth enough for a 
dress, and to the boys cloth enough for a suit or for trowsers,— cloth 
which the ladies are buying now as they can find what they want. Of 
course it is a “material” help to them, but we have not found it demoral 
izing. I suppose that if I had, as every parish ought to have, a host of 
properly parish children, I should be obliged to relinquish some of my 
outsiders for other workers. T call them outsiders, but they are not so 
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regarded or treated, and a large number of them remain to worship with 
their teachers in our pleasant Sunday-school gallery. I ought to add 
that, mainly to quiet apprehensions of diseases and the like, the parish 
-children are mostly put into the gallery of the chapel.... 


We have received a letter of Oct. 24 from a Unitarian student 
in a Baptist college at the South, which lets us into scenes both 
moral and physical quite different from our own life here in New 
England. We give here a little of it: — 


... The village is just large enough to accommodate the students, and 
has no other plea for its existence. The college buildings are very ele- 
gant (a small cut of which I enclose), situated upon a wide plateau 
surrounded by vine-clad hills large enough to be, not improperly, called 
mountains. These hills are as fertile as a garden, and are encircled 
within a wider and higher range covered with natural forest trees. 
These trees are just now in all of their autumn glory. I take a horse- 
back ride about four times a week through the valleys and over the 
heights, and the scenery, together with the exhilarating air, is really 
intoxicating. Fruit is in great abundance, and the table-comforts are of 
the best quality. So much so good; but there are some things which pre- 
vent this locality from monopolizing all of the delights of the world. 
This is a rebel community. The students are all, with but few excep- 
tions, from the Southern States. They talk politics continuously, and 
make political affinity a test of fellowship. They entered the college 
halls not long since, and took a bust of the good and great Lincoln and 
cast it into a ravine. I am not of the disposition to be quiet under such 
outrages, and hence they hear from me occasionally. Religiously they 
are intolerant. One of the professors preached a sermon the other eve- 
ning for my benefit, in which the Unitarian faith received a severe 
handling. ... 


REV. DR. RICHARD FULLER. 


We can in no better way promote Christian fellowship between 
ourselves and other denominations, than by “weeping with them 
that weep,” as well as “rejoicing with them that rejoice.” 

The death of this distinguished preacher among our Baptist 
brethren at Baltimore, has produced a profound impression among 
them. He was born of a highly cultivated and wealthy family at 
the South, and entered Harvard College with high ambition and 
hopes of a lofty career. He was touched with the power of the 
life and gospel of Christ, and forgot his worldly ambition in his 
eager desire to serve the world. His nature seems to have 
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been a beautiful one, marked with purity, simplicity and love, 
and these qualities, added to a fine literary taste, great faith 
in the truth, and remarkable powers of oratory, made him one 
of the most influential men in his denomination. From the 
many notices of him we quote a portion from the Watchman 
written by his friend, the Rev. Dr. Hague, which gives us a noble 
picture of the man :— 


... As his life-work is now a complete unity, we recognize in his fully- 
developed character the product of a living faith in a personal Saviour. 
Swayed by this supreme affection, he turned away from the most brilliant 
prospects of success in the legal profession, after having been admitted 
to the bar of South Carolina in the twenty-first year of his age; and then, 
from the day of his admission to the Baptist ministry until the day of 
his dismission from it by the call to a higher sphere, he regarded his 
office as the most honorable in the world, sufficient of itself to satisfy his 
highest earthly aspirations. No one could be long in company with Dr. 
Fuller, without being fully assured that he could say from the heart, like 
Paul, “I magnify mine office.” It was with an emphasis of meaning that 
a young preacher once said, “I never have heard a sermon from Dr. 
Fuller, nor listened to his conversation, without being drawn into sympa- 
thy with him and feeling proud of my vocation as a minister of the New 
Testament.” It was this inspiring power, kindling a real enthusiasm for 
the common cause in the souls of others, that made him so widely, so 
universally loved, throughout the North and South alike, despite all . 
differences of opinion or any kind of sectional limitations whatever. 

It is an old saying that the “foundation of love is trust.” The mean- 
ing is, evidently, trust in personal character. In our retrospective view 
of his long and active life, we may safely say that Dr. Fuller was loved 
because he was trusted, even by his most earnest controversial opponents. 
They never doubted his sincerity or honor; no one of them ever sus- 
pected him of favoring any kind of artifice for the sake of gaining a tem- 
porary advantage in a discussion. In him they saw a transparent soul, 
thoroughly principled, as one expressed it, a man in whose sight “truth 
was greater than all things.” 


M, P. L 
THINGS ABROAD. 


The Unitarian Herald gives us a very interesting letter from a 
correspondent, entitled “A Young Lady’s Home Missionary 
Work.” It is a review of a little book called Our Coffee Room, 
written by Miss Elizabeth R. Cotton, the daughter of an old 
Indian officer. It has a preface by Lieut.-General Sir Arthur 
Cotton. Miss Cotton begins her story by saying that she went 
first to the house of a man, who was sick at home, to collect the 
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weekly money for the Clothing Club: She began to talk with the 
man about the comfort of religion. “I don’t hold with Church 
nor parsons neither,” says he. “I don’t see ’tis right to pay the 
taxes to keep that ere parson in clover, and he don’t do nothing. 
I ain’t a good man, and I don’t pretend to be. I’m no better than 
the rest, and that isn’t saying much. I goes to the public-house 
almost every night, and Sundays too — just anyhow,— and nobody 
cares.” These last words, “nobody cares,” led Miss Cotton to begin 
her work of establishing her Coffee Room. She goes back and 
tells a little of her past efforts; how she had got tired of teaching 
good little girls in the Sunday-school, and wanted some rougher 
customers. She collected a class of wild boys and began to read 
and talk to them. Some of her friends tried to dissuade her from 
the work, saying it was not “fit for a young lady.” One who had 
tried it, told her that when he had got his boys all together once, 
and thought he was making an impression upon them, they got 
up and said, “This is xo go,” made a great noise, and went out 
and locked the teacher in the building. Miss Cotton wasn’t to be 
discouraged by this. She collected about seventeen boys, and the 
news spread around, “ There’s a young lady what cares for boys.” 
Our Unitarian correspondent smiles a little to find that the young 
lady’s first lesson to them was about the brazen serpent, but he 
doesn’t allow his doctrinal differences with her to blind him to 
the good she is doing. Once the boys got very rebelliots, and 
had to be dismissed in disgrace. Then, when they saw their 
teacher going home alone (at night-fall, we suppose), they burst 
out, “She shan’t go home alone,” and so they formed a body- 
guard around her to escort her home. She told them “there 
would be no meeting the next Sunday afternoon.” But they 
came in a crowd the next Saturday, and begged to have it. She 
found out who were the two ringleaders, and instead of turning 
them out, brought them over again by kindness. Her class grew 
to the number of one hundred and fifty in all. Miss Cotton 
finally establishes her Coffee Room as an offset to the public- 
houses. She describes their simple meetings, which she feels are 
“better suited to these people, than the Church service or the 
intellectual sermon.” Many drunkards have been converted by 
her efforts. She is very “evangelical,” and looks upon a Unita- 
rian or Socinian as a great unbeliever. She has, says the reviewer, 
considerable sense of humor. She smiles when, on giving a man 
a Bible, he thanked her, and promised to keep it in his bow, not 
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suspecting that she intended that he should read it. Another 
man said he didn’t like her “whosoever will” doctrine; he 
“b’lieved in “lection.” The reviever of this book appears to be a 
Unitarian minister of a genial nature. In spite of Miss Cotton’s 
aversion to our heresy, he paid a visit to her Coffee Room, when 
once in its neighborhood. He found it clean and inviting, with 
texts of Scripture pasted on the walls, and the meeting-room was 
close by. He saw her manager and wished them good success, ° 
saying that he was a Unitarian minister. The manager did not 
appear distressed, but said, “ We are at one with all who love the 
Lord Jesus, and we mustn’t build up walls too high for us to 
reach over.” The minister expresses himself comforted, and 
went his way, “commending Miss Cotton’s experiences to the 
careful consideration of those who wish to make religion a reality 
to men and boys.” 


The last month has been fruitful in interesting religious occa- 
sions among different denominations in England. The meeting 
to welcome Mr. Hopps at Leicester, who has gone there from 
Glasgow, was a very interesting one, and also the soirée to 
receive Mr. Marriott into his new work at the Strangeways 
Chapel, Manchester, where Dr. Beard and our Mr. Herford served 
so faithfully and well. The company seemed particularly pleased 
to have the presence in their midst of the Rev. Mr. Gaskell, 
who has of late retired from evening meetings on account 
of ill-health. The new minister, Mr. Marriott, came over from 
the Baptists. It is somewhat surprising how many men have left 
the Baptist denomination in England to join the Unitarians. 
The pleasantest part of it is, there seems to be no ill-feeling on 
either side. One young minister, as we understand it, Was pres- 
ent who had not really left the Baptists, and perhaps does not 
intend to do so. This is what we like. We want denominational 
fellowship; not an over-eager desire to get away each other’s 
flock, but a perfect sympathy and cordiality when a man is com- 
pelled by his conscience to go over to one side or the other. Mr. 
Marriott’s speech was full of warmth, straightforwardness, and 
simplicity. 

The Baptist Union in October, at Birmingham, was a marked 
event as we believe it has not taken place before for several years. 
There was some fine speaking on the occasion. We wish we had 
Space to quote it here. Then came the Congregational Union 
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which was wide-awake, devout, and yet liberal in its tone. Next 
the Church Congress at Plymouth. Dr. Temple presided. He 
began by telling them that they, as Congress-goers, were not a 
good sample of the Church of England. Practical men, he said, 
did not care to leave their parishes, and thoughtful men wouldn’t 
speak to a crowd. They who were present were very apt to talk 
wildly, as men do who have no responsibility and no power to do 
anything. Still, he said, if they would try and be moderate and 
practical, some good might come out of the Congress. They took 
Dr. Temple’s little snubbing very good-naturedly, applauding him 
at the end, and went on with their business. There were many 
valuable papers, on “The Old Catholic Movement,” “The Tem- 
perance Question,” “The Causes of Unbelief,” “The Increase and 
Training of Ministers,” “The Spiritual Life,” etc. etc. In discuss- 
ing the last-named subject, the two different sides of the Church 
showed themselves. The Evangelicals thought the spiritual life 
could only be attained by prayer and communion with God. The 
Ritualists, who were represented chiefly by one of the “Cowley 
Fathers,” in the habit of his order, had a great deal to say about 
auricular confession, ascetic observances, and “retreats.” The 
discussion was animated, but not noisy, and Dr. Temple closed it 
by taking a medium ground, saying that the highest spirituality 
was often found in those rare and childlike ones who did not 
spend much time over the Bible nor in religious exercises, but 
lived their religion, and were spiritually-minded without being 
conscious of it themselves. The last occasion we have to mention, 
is the Conference of the Evangelical Alliance at Southport. 
Various denominations were assembled, and there were repre- 
sentatives from Paris, Belgium, America, etc. 


THE FRENCH CHURCH, 


A Congress for promoting a better observance of Sunday has 
been held at Geneva this autumn. According to L’ Alliance 
Liberale, our French exchange, the Orthodox party have ex- 
pressed themselves willing to work with the Liberals in all good 
causes, although they could not agree to their doctrines. On this 
understanding, Dr. Manchot, editor of the Protestantenblatt, comes 
over from Germany as a delegate. He is rather taken aback to 
find, that in order to be a member of the society, he is obliged to 
sion a number of stubborn articles; one for instance, the old 


Jewish Sabbatarian law as binding upon Christians, etc., ete. 
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He addressed them some calm, temperate words, begging them to 
change the base of their association, for the sake of all parties. 
Luther would not have approved of it; Calvin would have 
rejected it; Jesus made little of the divine origin of the day, but 
said the Sabbath was made for man. 

We are doomed continually to disappointment until we are 
heartsick sometimes about the French Church. The last of Sep- 
tember there was issued at Paris a religious journal, called La 
Paix del Hglise, a cry for peace. It called for a new Conference 
at Vigau. The journal was headed by a fine manifesto on the 
part of Orthodox men calling for union, overlooking differences, 
emphasizing great Christian truths. Everything promised well. 
These men were sincere. But alas! the best men on both sides 
cannot always carry the day. The arrogant and domineering 
Orthodox, the aggravating and intemperate Liberals often have 
things their own way. The Conference came off in October. 
They harped again on their knotty old Synod, would not go 
beyond the concessions of the last Council in 1872, and turned ~ 
the question over to the next Synod. Instead of manfully taking 
the business in hand and deciding it at once by mutual concessions, 
they appointed the 1st day of November for special prayers for the 
churches, laying on to God a matter much more becoming for 
them to settle themselves. 

M. Renan has recently published in the Journal des Débats an 
interesting article on Athanase Coquerel, fils. Renan married, 
we think, the niece of Ary Scheffer, who was on intimate terms 
with M. Coquerel. Whatever may be our aversion to Renan’s 
theories in regard to Christianity, we cannot but be gratified that 
so accomplished a writer and scholar should truly appreciate the 
noble French leader, and the work of the Liberal Protestants in 
France. We know that although M. Coquerel’s views in regard 
to historic Christianity were widely different from Renan’s, he 
really lost his position on account of his generous friendship for 
the heretical philosopher. M. Renan delicately expresses it thus :— 


Les fautes qu’il put commettre furent celles d’un bon eceur. I m’appela 
son ami, parce qu’en effet, nous avions beaucoup d’estime et d’attachement 
Yun pour l’autre. Il efit mieux fait de ne pas le dire; un pasteur n’a pas 
la liberté dun laique. Mais il aurait cru trahir une amitié en ne 
Vexprimant pas au moment ow elle pouvait le compromettre. ... 


M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


v 


Principes Généraux de Psychologie Physiologique, par Hermann 
Lotze. Nouvelle Edition. Traduite de? Allemand. Par A. 
Penjon. Paris: Germer Bailliére et Cie. 


This book, which is the first of Lotze which has been translated, 
is the introduction only to a large work on the Physiology of the 
Soul. It is really a new book, and prepared with the view of 
translation. It is a misfortune that the excessive German charac- 
ter of Lotze’s style makes translation into idiomatic French very 
difficult, and the reader of this volume has all the time the 
unpleasant sense that the precise meaning of the author is lost in 
the vagueness of the phrase. The book as a whole fails to justify 
the high reputation of the Géttingen professor, either as a meta- 
physician or a naturalist. It is"strong in its assertion of the sepa- 
rate existence of the soul as a positive entity, of immaterial sub- 
stance as real as physical substance, yet it makes no clearer the 
origin of this soul, or its relation to the body, or the reciprocal 
work of the two. Lotze states fairly the position of the material- 
ists, but he has brought no new facts to refute it. He says noth- 
ing more than Martineau has said more clearly and eloquently. 

Lotze does not hold to the intrinsic immortality of the human 
soul. It is as liable to death as the material frame, and as it was 
created, so it can be annihilated. It may live after the body is 
dead, but not of necessity. If it is not worth saving, it may die 
and disappear. Single souls may live, but they are not to be 
taken as examples of the destiny of all souls. Nor does indefinite 
future life imply eternal future life. There is more soul in the 
universe than the souls of men. Brutes have souls after their 
kind, and plants also. The nearest approach to imaginative and 
poetic writing in the volume is in what is said of the plant soul. 
The speculations about the time when the soul is created are 
more entertaining than instructive. Lotze has no favor for the 
theory that there is a great store of souls, one of which is 
selected and put into the body of the infant at its birth. He does 
not fix the creation of soul at the time of birth, or at the time of 
quickening in the womb, or at the time of conception; yet he 
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teaches that the parents of the child bring its soul into being as 
much as they bring its body into being, and that the soul grows 
from a germ as much as the body. Nor does he fasten it to any 
particular member, organ, or function of the body. It is not 
exclusively in the brain or the nerves, though it acts through these. 
The chapter on the “Seat of the Soul” would be amusing were it 
not obscure. Phrenology, in its technical sense, Lotze rejects as 
wanting in proof and unreasonable in itself. He affirms that each 
soul is a unit, and that the psychological division of parts and 
faculties does not break this unity. The soul cannot be propa- 
gated by division, like the polypus. 

Lotze will not allow the pantheistic notion that individual 
souls are only parts and emanations of the great world-soul, with- 
out separate being; nor will he let go freedom of the will, and 
reduce every creature to the position of a machine which has no 
inner control, and is ruled always by motives external to its real 
self. He admits the influence of outward circumstances and 
physical lusts, yet maintains stoutly the superior force of the 
spirit. He does not quite consent to the theory that the soul 
absolutely creates the body, either in the beginning or in its 
growth. 

Altogether, Lotze’s treatise is more satisfactory as showing the 
defects in the argument of the materialists, than the actual nature 
of the soul, as an existence apart, or its way of action. 


Cc. H. B. 


History of the City of New York. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 
New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 


This is a favorable time for the publication of such a history by 
this enterprising firm when the minds of people are turned in our 
Centennial Year to the early records of our country. We have 
received the first four numbers, which are published in a very 
attractive and handsome form, with lively illustrations. Mrs. 
Lamb has so far done her part well. In regard to the veracity of 
her narrative, time and the verdict of public opinion must decide. 
But her style is animated, terse, and sometimes piquant, without 
descending often from the dignity of history. The narrative 
evinces a faithful and keen study of facts and characters, and her 
material is so well worked over in her own mind that it becomes 
new in her hands, and the pictures she draws are vivid with her 
own original coloring, while she appears to keep within the strict 
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bounds of truth. We see no traces of partisan feeling except, 
perhaps, here and there a little hit at the narrowness of the Puri- 
tans in New England; and her portrayal of Dutch manners and 
traditions, while it exposes their national and colonial defects, 
does full justice to the sterling character of the race. There 
are a few infelicities in the use of words, though not frequent 
enough to injure the style. One is the use of the word dly,— 
“illy-prepared,” for 77. We think Webster would not recognize 
any such word. The word locate, Mrs. Lamb uses often. Per- 
haps we have an unreasonable prejudice against it. We associate 
it with the gaunt Westerner, who talks about locating when he 
puts up his log-house or marks out his village. It is as unpleas- 
ant to us as the modern Englishman’s use of the word stopping. 
Mrs. Lamb speaks of somebody or thing being “dumped” into the 
river. This is lively; you seem to hear the splash; it is good for 
a magazine article, but the historian who writes for posterity is 
expected to restrain alittle his exuberance of speech. These, 
however, if blemishes, are trifling, and are only exceptions to the 
uniform elegance and brilliancy of the style. Mrs. Lamb is proud 
of New York, and New York may well be proud of her. We 
shall look with interest for the coming of the other numbers of 
this attractive work. 


Light on the Cloud; or, Hints of Comfort for Hours of Sor- 
row. By Rev. M. J. Savage. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & 
Co. 1876. 


There is a reasonableness and a practical character in the claim 
and purpose of this book which commend it antecedently to the 
reader. There is a wisdom and a suitability in the sentiments 
expressed which must make it acceptable and effective in its 
lightening and consoling office. 

It does not begin by assuming that there is no cloud in the life 
of the truly religious, — no evil or sorrow in the experience of the 
genuine Christian. It does not speak in the expectation that the 
sufferer will see at once the light that shines on the upper side of 
the cloud. It only seeks to do what the consoler must often do, — 
utter its words of strengthening faith, or its sentiment of filial 
submission, and not ask for any acceptance or response, — know- 
ing, indeed, that the ears scarcely hear the word spoken, but 
trusting that at length the heart will be ready to appropriate the 
truth go dropped. The spirit and method of the consoler is this: 
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“My doctrine shall drop as the rain, and my speech shall distil as 
the dew; as small rain upon the tender herb, and as the showers 
upon the grass.” 

And yet the book has no lack of strong thoughts on these 
themes if one wishes to grasp with the intellect the problems of 
life and providence. A few of the paragraphs are somewhat 
argumentative, and here and there is perhaps a tinge of the 
dogmatic, or what seems so in contrast with the gentle suggestive 
tones of consolation. 

Some of the poems are very sweet and tender, and all breathe 
a good religious spirit. 

We commend the book to the lives that are under the cloud. 
It seems to be well fitted for its appointed work, and we trust it 
will have a wide ministry. BLOM EOR 


Christ in the Life. Sermons with a selection of Poems. By 
Edmund H. Sears. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


We have read these sermons thiough with unabated interest 
and enjoyment. They are all distinguished by the characteristics 
of Dr. Sears’ style and thought, a erystal-like clearness of expres- 
sion, a remarkable vividness of conception, and a singular faculty 
of holding up the leading truths of our religion and making them 
plain. The most striking of these sermons are those on which 
there may be the greatest diversity of opinion,—that on the 
“Trinity,” for example, which shows how far-reaching his mind 
was. Perhaps we like these writings all the more for a certain 
kind of incompleteness about them, such as we find in Robertson’s 
sermons and in most sermons which a man of remarkable powers 
prepares in his ordinary Sunday ministrations to his own people. 
They are but a part of his course of instruction. Each one has 
its strong points and leaves vacuities to be supplied by previous 
or succeeding lessons. These omissions are full of suggestiveness 
to the thoughtful reader. Dr. Sears’ previous volume we have 
been glad to circulate among young people seeking after a higher 
Christian life, as inferior to no volume of its class. And now 
we shall be glad to add this as a fitting supplement to that. 

Among the poems is the remarkable one entitled “Old John 

Brown,” which in the loftiness of its tone and the grandness of its 

predictions comes nearer to one of the old Hebrew prophecies 
than anything we remember in modern times. We gladly com- 
mend the volume. 
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Philosophy Higher than Science. An Address delivered before 
the Association of the Alumni of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Me., July, 1876. By Thomas Hill. 


This is a valuable address, marked by Dr. Hill’s usual reverent 
and scholarly thought, and must have left a lasting impression 
upon the hearers. 


fecent German Theological Literature. 


1. It is now about eight years since the great Real Encyklo- 
padie of Herzog was completed by the publication of the twenty- 
first volume. Already a new edition is called for, and we have 
the first “heft” of the first volume. It will be enlarged and 
improved, and the editors, Herzog and Plitt, will have the assist- 
ance of eminent Protestant scholars and theologians. It is a 
Protestant Cyclopedia, but no one would know its theological 
position from the tone of the articles. Ersch and Gruber are not 
more impartial. The present “Part,” along with numerous 
smaller articles, has four elaborate papers, each of which is a 
learned essay,— on “ Abelard”; on the “ Abendmahl,” which is a 
double article, on the Supper itself and on the Communion Feast; 
on “ Aberglaube,” an essay which partly confirms Matthew Arnold’s 
view; and on the Abyssinian Church, in which a wonderful 
amount of curious lore is brought together. The new edition will 
be much more valuable than the former edition. The names of 
the contributors on the inside of the cover are a guarantee of the 
excellent work. From use of this Cyclopedia for many years, we 
can safely commend it to students as giving the latest and most 
accurate information on all questions of religious knowledge. At 
one time a translation was proposed and partly published. But 
the work was too large and costly. 

2. We have received a specimen number of the Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, edited by Prof. E. Schiirer, and published at 
Leipsic twice in the month. The subscription price in this coun- 
try at Westermann’s is $5.90 for the year. The number before us 
is the nineteenth of the volume. It is in quarto form, with wide, 
double columns, printed in the Roman letter, in twelve pages to 
each number. Only theological books are noticed, and all of 
these are German books; but at the close of the number is a list 
of new books in foreign languages, and also of the more important 
theological articles in the home and foreign reviews. The critical 
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value of the journal does not sufficiently appear from a single 
issue. No list of contributors is given. But the signatures to the 
notices show several well known names,— Plitt, Diestel, Weis- 
siicker. We shall be able hereafter to speak more confidently of 
the journal. On the last part of this number, a new Theological 
Universal Lexicon is announced as just completed in two thick 
volumes, at the worderfully cheap price of fifteen marks, less 
than six dollars of our money. It is said to contain everything 
concerning theology that any one would wish to know. The 
editor’s name is not given. 

3. When so much is said about the “Word of God,” it is 
remarkable that so few persons know or can tell how the Word 
of God came first to be written, or in what way it was written. 
There were “scribes” in the later Hebrew ages, but when did the 
scribes begin their work? what did they use for pen and paper 
and ink? and how did they preserve their frail writings? All 
that can be said on this obscure topic will be welcome to the 
Biblical student. Herr E. A. Steglich in his sketches written for 
the booksellers of Leipsic (Skizzen tiber Schrift und Bicherwesen 
der Hebrier zur zeit des alten Bundes) has not added much to 
facts already known; but he states the few facts in a clear and 
satisfactory way, and makes good use of the texts of the Script- 
ure which bear upon his subject. Nothing can be more certain 
than that the Hebrews, in all the early ages of their history, were 
an illiterate people. The notion that they had scribes in the ages 
of the Genesis and the Exodus, or that they carried books in the 
desert, is one of those strange prejudices that are equally absurd 
and unfounded; as absurd as the idea that the scratches on the 
Tables of the Law, which Moses brought down from Sinai, were 
made by other than a human hand. The Divine Spirit has never 
written except by a human amanuensis, 

4, After all that has been said by English and German scholars, 
from Lowth to Delitzsch, about the law and order of Hebrew 
poetry, the test of that poetry still remains uncertain, and only 
arbitrary rule separates it from prose. Indeed, Hebrew prose is 
often as poetical as what is called Hebrew verse, and the prophets 
and psalmists, like Monsieur Jourdain, may have been prosing all 
along without knowing it. Rhyme is usually denied wholly to 
Hebrew couplets ; though doubt has lately been thrown upon that 
assertion. The Greek and Roman laws of prosody have not been 


allowed any place in the Hebrew lyrics. No one, heretofore, has 
ld 
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discovered a system of Hebrew metres, or has been able to divide 
the lines of David and Isaiah by the number of “feet.” What the 
great Hebraists have been unable to do, Dr. Julius Ley, “Ober- 
lehrer,” attempts in his substantial essay, Grundztige des Rhythmus, 
des vers und Strophenbauerin der hebrdischen Poesie. He is able 
to distinguish among the metres and give examples of the differ- 
ent kinds, as easily as Dr. Beck divides the metres of Horace. 
The voice, in its “ups and downs” —as we should say in its rising 
and falling,— indicates Hebrew cadence, and makes, the music of 
the language. This theory cannot be established until we know 
more accurately the sound of the Hebrew letters. 

5. There are many who believe that the liturgy of the Copt 
Church of Egypt gives the best representation of the liturgy of the 
earliest Christian Church, that the order and prayer of the Church 
in Cairo is more that of the primitive Christian worship than the 
style of Rome or Athens to-day. However that may be, it cannot 
be denied that the scanty literature of the Copts is of great value 
in the illustration of the history of the early centuries, and of the 


relation of Egypt to Greece and the surrounding nations. Dr... - 


Carl Abel, in his learned and solid volume of four hundred and 
fifty pages (Koptische Untersuchungen), traces the growth of the 
Egyptian dialect, and marks its characteristics. He is an enthu- 
siast in the study, and even now has done only half of his work. 
Another volume will follow. He is one of those who find in 
language a key to the thought and faith of those who use it. 
Oriental scholars will thank him for his patient and careful 
study, pursued under great difficulties. Copt philology is less 
inviting than Afthiopic. 

6. George Eliot’s novel of Daniel Deronda, with all its wild 
misrepresentation of the hopes and longings of the Hebrew people, 
and its fanciful sketches of their habits and character, will 
undoubtedly increase the interest taken in these last years in the 
fortunes of that remarkable people. Special works are constantly 
appearing of Jewish history in particular nations,— Spain, Hol- 
land, France, and England. But certain cities have been centres of 
Jéwish life,— notably Amsterdam, Frankfort, Prague, and Vienna. 
The history of the Jews in this last city, the Austrian capital, has 
been carefully written by Herr G. Wolf, from trustworthy mate- 
rials (Geschichte der Juden in Wien), in a volume of convenient 
size. He makes no hasty statements, and indulges in no such 


passionate invective as we find in some Jewish pamphlets and in 
15 
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the larger History of Graetz. The survey extends through all 
the period of the Middle Age to our own time, and covers a period 
of more than seven huuadred years. The Synagogue in Vienna 
has numbered some excellent Rabbinical scholars, and some dis- 
tinguished poets; and it has representatives to-day in the syna- 
gogues of our own land. The most eloquent preacher that we 
heard in Germany a quarter of a century ago was a Rabbi in the 
Vienna Synagogue. 

7. Everything of Richard Rothe will be eagerly accepted by 
his admirers who are almost as many in America as in Germany. 
His Entwirfe zu der Abendandakten tiber die Briefe Pauli an 
der Timotheus und Titus, edited by Palmié, are fragmentary and 
unfinished, like the sermon notes of Frederic Robertson, but are 
as suggestive and as inspiring as the notes of that eminent 
preacher, They S:ing out from the Pastoral Letters a wealth of 
practical thought, which is in strong contrast with the common- 
place platitudes of Lange’s stiff homiletics. They are good mate- 
rial for sermons. 

8. All that helps to show the beginnings of the life of great 
men is interesting. And on this ground, the little book of Dr. 
Gustav Plitt, on Jodokus Trutfetter von Eisenach will be wel- 
come. He was the teacher of Martin Luther, yet most. of the 
lives of Luther pass very hastily over his work, and give no idea 
of the relation which he held to the great Reformer. Trutfetter 
did not follow his pupil into heresy. He remained a firm Cath- 
olic, and remonstrated with the young monk against his dangerous 
rebellion. The correspondence was sharp and painful, and Luther 
had some remorseful suspicions that his harsh words may have 
hastened the death of his old teacher. Luther respected the man, 
while he renounced his narrow theology. Trutfetter was proud 
of his famous pupil, while he deprecated his insane and mistaken 
course, 

9. There are some disputed historical questions which are 
never put to rest, such as the justice of the sentence of Mary of 
Scotland, of the banishment of Roger Williams, of the imprison- 
ment of Galileo. On this last topic we expect from Germany or 
France at least an annual monograph. The most recent, and one 
of the most thorough, is the work of Karl von Gebler ( Galileo 
Galilei und die Rémische Curie). This big volume of four 
hundred and forty-six pages is more than a history of the trial 
and sentence of the philosopher. It is a fine collection of 
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sketches of the age and the men who were the persecutors of the 
bold innovator. It gives individuality to men who have before 
been lost in the throng of insignificant wd stupid bigots, judging 
a man too high and noble for their comprehension. It is a living 
picture of the intrigues and stratagems of that Roman Court, and 
the style of life of the guardians of doctrine, and keepers of the 
Holy Ghost. The strange assertion that Galileo was condemned 
in the interest of sound science, and not as a priest of error, has 
no support in the documents which Herr Gebler cites in proof of 
Galileo’s sentence as a heretic. It were wiser for the Church to 
confess its mistake than to attempt to show itself a prophet of 
science in its treatment of a martyr of science. The facts on 
record in the case are damning. 

10. When we consider how great was the authority and fame 
of the remarkable man whom Napoleon cla::7d as the “Fifth 
great Power in Europe,” Joseph von Gérres seems worthy of an 
essay that shall decide to which party he would have belonged in 
the Catholic Church if he had lived to our time. Would he have 
gone with Manning and the Jesuits to establish the Infallibility 
of the Pope, or would he have defended with Déllinger and 
Huber the old Catholic dogma? Dr. A. Denk, in his closely 
reasoned discussion (Joseph von Gorres und seine Bedeutung fir 
der Altkatholizismus), hardly demonstrates that Goérres would 
have gone with the heretics. The logic of his doctrine would 

‘rather have carried him with the Papal party; and if he had been 
found in the ranks of the German malcontents, he would have 
been obliged to eat his own words. That process, however, is not 
very difficult for theologians, either Catholic or Protestant. And 
this effort to tell what great men would have been if they had 
only lived to a time of larger knowledge, is only a waste of 
ingenuity. We have heard it maintained that John Calvin was 
at heart a rationalist, and in this age would have been as heretical 
as Servetus, whom he burned. But that fancy does not annul 
the record of his life and work, or make him a rational thinker. 

11. We have never known Dr. Franz Ehrenfeuchter as an 
author until the appearance of his book Christenthum und mod- 
erne Weltauschauung ; yet he appears from this to have prepared 
a work on Practical Theology. His name signifies his position. 
He is a champion of the old faith against neology of all sorts, 
whether in science or in criticism. He hates Strauss; he hates 
Baur; he hates the “Protestant Union,” and every form of 
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liberalism. The Tiibingen theology seems to him to subvert K 
Christianity. True culture must recognize the Gospel as its best 


medium, and accept the Church and its dogma. He has good 
words, nevertheless, for Schleiermacher and Rothe, even while 
deprecating their deficiencies and errors. That Dr. Ehrenfeuchter 
is an earnest man and a sharp critic, as well as an accomplished 
scholar, hardly excuses the narrowness of his view, and his injus- 
tice to those whom he treats as enemies of the Christian religion. 
The three sections of his book treat of the genesis of the modern 
view of the world; Christianity and its relation to this view; an 
examination of the course of the new theology. The sketches of 
individuals are numerous and fresh. 

12. The Church question in Germany is une which all the 
ready writers make haste to treat, trusting to bring! a contribution 
to its solution, if they cannot absolutely decide, Herr Constantine 
Réssler (das deutsche Reich und die Kirchliche Prage), in his 
thick book of more than four hundred pages, comes to the conelu- 
sion that the Protestant religion ought to be the State Church of 
Germany, in which case all the difficulties would disappear 
between the rival parties. His remedy is as comprehensive as 
Bishop Cox’s remedy in Apollos, by which Christian union is to 
be brought about by all the sects becoming Episcopalians. The 
conclusion of Herr Réssler’s book is preposterous, though it may 
predict what will become a fact. But it has value in the multi- 
tude and freshness of its personal sketches of musical composers, 
philosophers, and poets in their influence upon religion and the 
religious life of the present age. From Schleiermacher to Strauss, 
from Kant to Schopenhauer, from Haydn to Beethoven, from 
Fichte to Darwin, the different schools of art and thought in 
their bearing upon religion come to the front, and are candidly 
characterized. The materials of the volume are better than its 


reasonings. It will please the art student more than it will aid 
Bismarck. 
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